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CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


STATEMENT OF THE RESOURCES FOR INVESTIGATING HISTORY, AND PROOFS OY 
THE REGULARITY OF HUMAN ACTIONS THESE ACTIONS ALE GOVERNED BY 
MENTAL AND PHYSICAL LAWS: THEREFORE BOTH SETS OF LAWS MUST 
BE STUDIED, AND THERE CAN BE NO HISTORY WITHOUT THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 


Or all the great branches of human knowledge, history is that 
upon which most has been written, and which has always been 
most popular.. And it seems to be the general opinion that the 
success of historians has, on the whole, been equal to their in- 
dustry ; and thatif on this subject much has been studied, much 
also is understood. 

This confidence in the value of history is very widely dif- 
fused, as we see in the extent to which it is real aa in the 
share it occupies in all plans of education, Nor can it be de- 
nied that, in a certain point of view, such confidence is perfectly 
justifiable. It cannot be denied that materials have been col» 
fected which, when looked at in the aggregate, have a rich and 
imposing appearance. The political and military annals of all 
the great countries in Europe, and of most of those out of Eu- 
have been carefully compiled, put together in a convenient 
and the evidence on which hey. rest has been tolerably 
i Great attention has been paid to the history of] 

io that of religion; while considerable, thougl 
jar has been employed in tracing the progress of 
literature, of the fine arts, of useful inventions, and, 
the manners and comforts of the people. In order to 
our Kniwidbe of the past, antiquities of every kind 
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have been examined ; the sites of ancient cities have been laid 
bare, coins dug up and deciphered, inscriptions copied, alphabets 
restored, hieroglyphics interpreted, and, in some instances, long- 
forgotten — reconstructed and re-arranged. Several of 
the laws which regulate the changes of human speech have been 
discovered, and, in the hands of philologists, have been made to 
elucidate even the most obscure periods in the early migration of 
nations. Political economy has been raised to a science, and by 
it much light has been thrown on the causes of that unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth which is the most fertile source of social dis- 
turbance. Statistics have been so sedulously cultivated, that 
we have the most extensive information, not only respecti 
the material interests of men, but also respecting their mo 
peculiarities; such as, the amount of different crimes, the pro- 
portion they bear to each other, and the influence exercised over 
them by age, sex, education, and the like, With this great 
movement physical geography has kept pace ; the phenomena of 
climate have been registered, mountains measured, rivers sur 
veyed and tracked to their source, natural productions of all 
kinds carefully studied, and their hidden properties unfolded : 
while every food which sustains life has been chemically ana- 
— its constituents numbered and weighed, and the nature of 
¡e connexion between them and the human frame has, in many 
cases, been satisfactorily ascertained. At the same time, and 
that nothing should be left undone which might enlarge our 
knowledge of the events by which man is affected, there have 
been instituted circumstantial researches in many other depart- 
Tents; so that in regard to the most civilized people, we are 
now — with the rate of their mortality, of their mar- 
riages, the proportion of their births, the character of their em- 
ployments, and the fluctuations both in their wages and in the 
prices of the commodities necessary to their existence. ‘These 
and similar facts have been collected, methodized, and are ripe 
for use, Such results, which form, as it were, the anatomy of a 
nation, are remarkable for their minuteness ; and to them there 
have been joined other results less minute, but more extensive. 
Not only have the actions and characteristics of the great nations 
been recorded, but n prodigious number of different tribes in all 
parts of the known world have been visited and described by 
travellers, thus enabling us to compare the condition of mankind 
in every s of civilization, and under every variety of eircum- 
stance. When we moreover add, that this curiosity respecting 
our fellow-creatures is apparently insatiable ; that it is constant- 
ty increasing ; that the means of gratifying it are also increas- 
ing, and that most of the observations which have been made 
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it. But these instances have been extremely rare : so rare, that 
in the whole literature of Europe there are not more than three 
or four really original works which contain a systematic attempt 
to investigate the hi of man according to those exhaustivo 
methods which in other es of knowledge have proved suc- 
cessful, and by which alone empirical observations can be raised 
to scientific truths. 

Among historians in general, we find, after the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and especially during the Jast hundred years, several indi- 
cations of an increasing comprehensiveness of view, and of a will- 
ingness to incorporate into their works subjects which they 
would formerly have excluded. By this means their assemblage 
of topics has become more diversified, and the mere collection 
and relative position of parallel facts has occasionally sted. 

izations no traces of which can be found in the earlier lit- 
erature of Europe. This has been a great gain, in so far as it 
has familiarized historians with a wider ape? of thought, and 
encouraged those habits of speculation, which, though liable to 
abuse, are the essential condition of all real knowledge, because 
without them no science can be constructed. 

But, notwithstanding that the prospects of historical litera- 


ture are certainly more cheering now than in any former age, it 
must be allowed that, with extremely few exceptions, they are 


only cts, and that as yet scarcely any thing has been done 
ogee ae the I HUS 


towards rinciples which govern the character 
and destiny of nations. lat has been actually effected I shall 
endeavour to estimate in another part of this Introduction : at 
peer it is enough to say, that for all the higher purposes of 
"man thought history is still miserably deficient, and presents 
that confused and anarchical appearance natural to a subject of 
seg» the laws are unknown, and even the foundation unset- 
1 
Our acquaintance with history being so imperfect, while our 
materials are so numerous, it seems desirable that something 
should be done on a scale far larger than has hitherto been at- 
tempted, and that a strenuous effort should be made to bring up 
this great department of inquiry to a level with other depart- 
ments, in order that we may maintain the balance and harmony 
of our knowledge, It is in this spirit that the present work has 
been conceived. To make the execution of it fully equal to the 


* A living writer, who has done more than any other to raise the standard of 
history, contemptuously notices “iacohérente compilation de faits JG impropre 
ment qualifiée histoire.” Comte, Philosophie Positive, vol v. p. 18. There ix 
much in the method and in the conclusions of this great work wim which I cannot 
agree; but i: would be unjust to deny its extraordinary merits 
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on the one hand, his observations are more liable to those causes 
of error which arise from prejudice and passion, he, on the other 
hand, is unable to employ the great physical resource of experi- 
ment, by which we can often simplify even the most intricate 
problems in the external world. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the study of the move- 
ments of Man should be still in its infancy, as compared with 
the advanced state of the study of the movements of Nature. 
Indeed the difference between the progress of the two pursuits is 
80 great, that while in physics the regularity of — and the 
power of predicting them, are often taken for granted even in 
cases still unproved, a similar regularity is in history not only 
not taken for granted, but is actually denied. Hence it is that 
whoever wishes to raise history to a level with other branches of 
Worledge, is met by a preliminary obstacle ; since he is told 
that in the affairs of men there is something mysterious and pro- 
vidential, which makes them impervious to our investigations, 
and which will always hide from us their future course. To this 
it might be sufficient to reply, that such an assertion is gratui- 
tous; that it is by its nature incapable of proof; and that it is 
moreover opposed by the notorious fact that every where else in- 
creasing knowledge is accompanied by an increasing confidence 
in the uniformity with which, under the same circumstances, the 
same events must succeed each other. It-will, however, be more 
satisfactory to probe the difficulty deeper, and inquire at once 
into the foundation:of the common opinion that history must 
+ always remain in its present empirical state, and can never be 
raised to the rank of a science. We shall thus be led to one vast 
question, which indeed lies at the root of the whole subject, and 
is simply this: Are the actions of men, and therefore of societies, 
governed by fixed laws, or are they the result either of chance 
or of supernatural interference ? The discussion of these alter- 
natives will suggest some speculations of considerable interest. 

For, in reference to this matter, there are two doctrines, which 
appear to represent different stages of civilization. According 
to the first doctrine, every event is single and isolated, and is 
merely considered as the result of a blind chance. This opinion, 


people, would soon 
which 


necessary 
mitted of no explanation. The irregularity of the supply, and 
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rage) bosco mag — — 
state ‘iety, this me i occur, In every coi A 
as. soon as accumulation of wealth has reached a certam 
point, the produce of each man's labour hecomes more than 
sufficient for his own support : it is therefore no longer necessary 
that all should work; and there is formed a separate class, the 
members of which pass their lives for the most part in the pursuit 
of pleasure ; a very few, however, in the acquisition and diffusion 
of knowledge. Among these last there are always found some 
who, neglecting external events, turn their attention to the study 
of their own minds; * and such men, when possessed of great 
abilities, become the founders of new philosophies and new re- 
igions, which often exercise immense. influence over the people 
who receive them. But the authors of these systems are them- 
selves affected by the character of the age in which they live. It 
is impossible for any man to escape the pressure of surrounding 
opinions ; dedo quad dl ye 2 pola religion 
is generally not so much a creation of fresh ideas, but rather a 
new direction given to ideas already current. contemporary 
thinkers.* us, in the case now before us, the doctrine of 
Chance in the external world corresponds to that of Free Will in 
the internal: while the other doctrine of Necessary Connexion 


* On the relation between this and tho; previous creation of wealth, aee Trang- 

manm, Geschichte der Plowphie vo. 1 p. 50 : “Ein power Grad von Cultur und 

Wohlstand Ist eine aothwendige iussere Bodingung der Eutwickelung des philoso- 

flachen Gelato. So lange der Mensch noch mit dem Mittet einer Besten und 
Bettiediguag seiner 


Entwickelung und Bildun; 


finden wir, dass man nur in zu 
einer beträchtlichen Stufe des Wohlstandes und der 


Ten 
In Broussais, Es 


la remarked. 


Tosper 
History hy, vol i p. 603; an hypothesis, ax Ritter says, 
* destructive of all inner energy ;" consequently antagouisitic to the 'hological 
hypothesis which subsequently sprang up and conquered it. That 

sine first, is moreover attested by Di 

puede, Windy, Biareerindys Qvarrdy p 

Tb wept Bic 
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important, before we proceed farther, to clear up as much of it 
Sela ditiis ia karent instheeo| ealjestarwill enebin 0s 1010A 
Whatever doubts may be thrown on the account which I 
have given of the probable origin of the ideas of free will and 
lestination, there can, at all events, be no dispute as to the 
ition on which those ideas are now actually based. The 
theory of predestination is founded on a theological hypothesis; 
that of free will on a metaphysical hypothesis. The advocates 
of the first proceed on a supposition for which, wiley the least of 
it, they have as yet deeds forward no good evidei "They 
require us to believe that the Author of Creation, whose benefi- 
cenee they at the same time willingly allow, lias, notwithstand- 
ing Hissupreme goodness, made an arbitrary distinction between 
the elect and the non-elect; that He has from all eternity 
doomed to perdition millions of creatures yet unborn, and whom 
His act alone can call into existence: and that He has done 
this, not in virtue of any principle of justice, but by a mere 
streteh of despotic power.* This doctrine owes its authority 
among Protestants to the dark though powerful mind of Calvin : 
but in the early Church it was first systematically methodized 
—— who appears to have borrowed it from the Mani- 
ns.’ At all events, and putting aside its incompatibility 
with other potions which are supposed to: be — d 
mun in a scientific investigation, be regarded as a barren hypoth- 
esis, because, being beyond the province of our knowledge, we 
have no means of ascertaining either its trath or its falsehood. 
The other doctrine, which has long been celebrated under the 
name of Free Will, is connected with Arminianism ; but it in 
reality rests on the metaphysical dogma of the supremacy of 
human consciousness, Every man, it is alleged, feels and knows 
that he is a free agent : nor can any subtleties of argument do 


* Even Ambrose, who never went so far as Augustin, states thia principle in Ita 
ive nakedness: " Doux quos dignat vocat, quos vult religiosos facit,” Neander, 


quos 
vol lv. p 207. Calvin declares ‘chat God, In Fredestinating from all eternity one 
lors misery, was 


part of mankind to everlasting happiness, and another to on d to 
make this distinction by no other motive than His own good pleasure and free will," 
Mosheim's Eccles. Hist, vol. ti. p. 103; ste also p. 100; and Carvithen's Hist, of the 
Church of England, vol i-p. 092 

* On the Manjchwan origin of Augustin’s opinions, compare Potter, Esprit de 
TEglise, vol. ii. p. 171, Paris, 1821; Tomlines Refutation of Calvinism, 1811, 
WIL-GT0; Southoy's Book of the Church, 1824, vol. i. p. 301, 302; Matter, Hist. 
Gnosticinme, 1928, vol.I. p. 325. However, Beausobre (Histoire de Maniche, vol. il. 
non aM have proved a difference between the election of Augustin and 

o 


% On the absurdity of “an omnipotent arbitrary Deity,” and on the incongruity 
of such a combination with pie xard» Kal Bia, 806 (udworth's Intellect, Syst, vol 
L pp. 45, 419, vol. lil. p. 241, vol. iv. p. — also Theodicee in Kent's Werks, 

vi. pp. 141, 142, and Metaphysik der Sitten, in vol. v. p. 399, upon "den got 
Hohen Zweck in Anschung des menschlichen Geschlechts.” 
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of civilization, the human race has successively passed, 

we been cliaracteriztd by certain mental peculiarities or con- 
victions, which haye left ‘their impress m the religion, tha 
philosophy, and the morals of the age. h of these convic- 
tions has been to one period a matter of faith, to another a mat- 
ter for derison ; and each of them has, in its own — 
as intimately bound up with the minds of men, and je as 
much a part of their consciou: as is that opinion which we 
now term freedom of the will.’ Yet it is impossible that all 
these products of consciousness can be true, because many of 
them contradict each other. Unless, therefore, in different ages 
there are different standards of truth, it is clear that the testi- 
mony of man’s consciousness is no proof of an opinion being true; 
for if it were so, then two Lai iem diametrically opposed to 
each other might both be equally accurate, Besides this, another 
view may be drawn from the common operations of ordinary 
life, Are we not in certain circumstances conscious of the ex- 
istence of spectres and phantoms ; and yet is it not generally ad- 
mitted that such beings have no existence at all? Should it be 
attempted to refute this argument by — such conscious- 
ness is apparent and not real, then I ask, What is it that judges 
between the consciousness which is genuine and that which is 
spurious?” If this boasted faculty deceives us in some things, 


duce the element of fallibility: because consciousness and judgment put together 
‘cunnot be always right, inasmuch as judgment is often wrong. 
"The Inte Blanco White, a thinker of considerable subtlety, says: “The important 
libertas a necessitate und libertas a cooctione, is seldom attended 
te. N ‘whatever can force my will: every man i& more or less conscious of 
that fact: but at the same time we are, or F be, equally conscious that we are 
mevor decided without a motive." Life of B. White, by Himself, 1845, vol. iii. p, 90. 
Bat how can a man be conscious that “ nothing whatever can force his will?” This 
la not consciousness, but judgment: it ls a judgment of what may be, not a con- 
sclouaness of what ja, If there is any meaning in the word *consciousnesa* it must 
refer solely to the prosent, and can never include future contingencies as to whut 
may be or can be. 


by the extremo difficulty of finding a standard fa tho kumar 
mind whereby we may test the truth or fulschood of spectral phenomena and dreams. 
And the only conclusion to which this consummate thinker could arrive was, that 
whaterve appears true to the individual mind ls true for him: which, however, is an 
evasion of the problem, not a solution of M. See the Themtetus, where Plato, as 
umal, puts his own speculations into the mouth of Socrates. He opens the question 
ab the boglaning of see, 39 (Platonis Opera, vol. li. p. 420, edit. Bekker, London, 
1826), Mh rolvvy ünorlwayen roy dAAriwey avrov. Ariwera Bh dvvrrlow ve wii wol 
psan, Tv re AN xal palar, Ko. These are the supposed sources of error; but 
Rocrates, afer discnssing them, and entangling Theatetus in a maze, sums up at the 
end of eec. 45, p. 434, dAndhe épa dual fj duh afróneis. Seo further p. 515, on the 
formation of erroneous judgments; and respecting the assertions made by many of 
the Greeks that wärs parraría &xnPhy and sara Báča ¿Anohs, compare Cudorth, vol 
fi p. 376, vol. tIS. For physiological considerations concerning the proper- 
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biased by-system, and who forms his opinions — to the 
evidence actually before him." If, dii oben », Lam in: 
acquainted with the character of any person, I can frequent 

how he will act under some given circumstances. Should I fail 
in this prediction, I must ascribe my error not to the arbitrary 
and capricious freedom of his will, nor to any supernatural pre- 
arrangement, for of neither of these things have we the slightest 
proof, but I must be content to suppose either that I had been 
misinformed as to some of the circumstances in which he was 
placed, or else that I had not eufliciently studied the ordinary 
operations of his mind. If, however, I were capable of correct 
reasoning, and if, at the same time, I had a complete knowledge 
both of his disposition and of all the events by which he was sur- 
rounded, T should be able to foresee the line of conduct which, 
in consequence of those events, he would adopt.'* 

Rejecting, then, the metaphysical dogma of free will, and the 
theological dogma of predestined events, we are driven to the 
conclusion that the actions of men, being determined solely by 
their antecedents, must have a character of uniformity, that is 


Y That is, — to the phenomenal evidence presented to the understand. 


ing, and estimated by the ordinary logic with which the understanding la conversant. 
Bat Kant has made a most remarkable attempt to avoid the practical consequences 
of this, by asserting that freedom, being an idea produced by the reason, must. be 
referred to transcendental laws of tho reason; that is, to laws which are removed 
from the domain of experience, and cannot be verified by observation. In re; 
however, to tho scientific conceptions of the understanding (as distinguished from the 
Reason) he fully admits the — of a Honeadity desteicdea ol Liberia. Ta Mote 
A, at tho end of this chapter, I shall put together the most important passages In 
which Kant unfolds this view. 

3 This is, of course, an hypothetical case, merely given as an illustration, We 
never can know the whole of any man's antecedents, or even the whole of our own; 
but it fs certain that the nearer we approach to a complete knowledge of the antece- 
dent, tho more likely wo shall be Lo predict the consequent. 

The doctrine of providential interference ia bound up with that of predestina- 
thom, because the Deity, foresecing all things, must have forescen His own intention 
to interfore. To deny this foresight, is to limit the omnisclence of God, Those, 
therefore, who hold that, in particular cascà, a special providence interrupts the or- 
inary course of events, must also hold that in cach case the interruption had been 
predestined; otberelas they impeach one of the Divine attributes, Tor, ad Thomas 
Aquinas puts it (Neander' History of the Church, vol. vili. p. 176), “knowledge, as 
knowledge, does not imply, indeed, causality; but in so far as it isa knowledge be- 
longing to the artist who forma, it stands in the relation of causality to that whicn 
la produced by his art.” 

‘The same argument ia stated by Alciphron, though not quite so conclusively ; 

úl, sec. 20 in Berkeley's Works, vol E p. 515: and as to the impossibility 
of Omniscience having new knowledge or an afterthought, see Hitehcoek’s Religion 
af Geology, 1881, pp. 267, 328; an ingenious work, but one which leaves all the 
real difficulties untouched, Compare Ritters Hist. of Ancient Philos, vol. iv. pp. 
826, 827, with Zennemann, Gesch, der Philos. vol. vi. pp. 151, 342-545, i 
81-94, vol. xi. p. 178; and in particular, the question raised (vol. viii. 
Jas Vorherwissen Gottes die Ursache der künftigen Dinge sey, oder nicht. 
to meet all this, that some asserted the eternity of matter, and others the existence 
of two original principles, one good and one evil Brawsohre, Histoire de Marchés. 
wol ii. pp. 145, 146, 252, 290. 
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vestigations to which I allude are exclusively inductive ;- they 
are based on collections of almost innumerable facts, 

over many countries, thrown into the clearest of all forms, the 
form of arithmetical tables ; and finally, they have been put to- 
gether by men who, being for the most part mere government 
officials,** had no particular theory to maintain, and no interest 
in distorting the truth of the reports they were directed to 


The most comprehensive inferences respecting the actions of 
men, which are admitted by all parties as incontestable truths, 
are derived from this or from analogous sources; they rest on statis- 
tical evidence, and are expressed in mathematical language, And 
whoever is aware of how much has been discovered by this single 
method, must not only recognise the uniformity with which 
mental phenomena succeed each other, but must, I think, feel 
sanguine that still more important discoveries will be made, #0 
soon as there are brought into play those other powerful ré- 
sources which even the present, state of knowledge will abun- 
dantly supply, Without, however, anticipating future inquiries, 
we are, for the moment, only concerned with those proofs of the 
existence of a uniformity in human. affairs which statisticians 
have been the first to bring forward. 

The actions of men are by an easy and obvious division sepit- 
rated into two classes, the virtuous and the vicious ; and as these 
classes are correlativepand when put together compose the. total 
of our moral conduct, it follows that whatever increases the one, 
will in a relative point of view diminish the other; so that if we 
can in any period detect a uniformity and a method in the vices 
of a people, there must be a corresponding regularity in their 
virtues ; or if we could prove a regularity in their virtues, we 
should necessarily infer an equal regularity in their vices ; the 
two sets of actions being, according to the terms of the division, 
merely supplementary to each other! Or, to express this pro- 
position in another way, it is evident that if it can be demon- 
strated that the bad actions of men vary in obedience to the 


= Dufau, Traité de Statistique, pp. 75, 148, 

* Some moralists have also established a third class of actions, which they call 
indifferent, as belonging neither to virtue nor to vice; and hence there arose the fae 
mons doctrine of probability, set up by several eminent Romish casuists, and hotly 
attacked by Pascal. But this, if we put aside its worst feature, namely its practical 
bearings, ls merely a question of definition; inasmuch as every Indifferent act. must 
lean on the side either of evil or of good, and may therefore be referred to the cate 
egor to which it inclines; and certainly every increase of vice diminishes vírtoo 
relatively, though not always absolutely. Among the Greok —— there was 
ahis om this point: "Apfeke 8) abrir (E e. lv pigor elvat persis xal 
— rûy xepinarqrixéy perato dperis xul lvu Aeyvraw vh» wpoxotis. 
Diog. Laert. de Vitis Philosophorum. li um, 121, vol; 5. p. 445. 
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consider that this, though generally the crowning act of a 
carcer of vice, is often the immediate result of what ——— 
den impulse; that when premeditated, its committal, even with 
the least chance of impunity, requires a rare combination of favor- 
able circumstances for which the criminal will frequently wait; 
that he has thus to bide his time, and look for opportunities he 
cannot control; that when the time has come, his heart may fail 
him; that the question whether or not he shall commit the 
crime may on a balance of conflicting motives, such as 
fear of the law, a dread of the penalties held out by religion, the 
prickings of his own conscience, the apprehensions of future re« 
morse, the love of gain, jealousy, revenge, desperation ;—when 
we: put all these things together, there arises such a complica- 
tion of causes, that we might reasonably despair of detecting any 
order or method in the result-of those subtle and shifting agen- 
cies by which murder is either caused! or prevented. But now, 
how stands the fact? The fact is, that murder is committed 
with as much regularity, and bears as uniform a relation to ‘cer- 
tain known circumstances, as do the movements of the tides, 
and the rotations of the seasons, M. Quetelet, who has spent 
his life in collecting and. methodizing the statistics of different 
countries, states, as the result of his laborious researches, that 
“in every thing which concerns crime, the same numbers re-oc- 
cur with a constancy which cannot be mistaken ; and that: this 
is the case even with those crimes which seem quite independent 
of human foresight, such, for instance, as murders, which are 
generally committed: after quarrels arising: from eireumstances 
apparently casual. Nevertheless, we know from experience that 
every year there not only take place nearly the same number of 
murders, but that even the instruments by which they are com- 
mitted are employed in the same: proportion,”22 This was) the 
language used in 1835 by confessedly the first: statistician in 
Europe, and every subsequent investigation has confirmed its 
. For later inquiries have ascertained the extraordi- 
nary fact, that the uniform reproduction of crime is more clearly 
marked, and more capable of being predicted, than are the phys- 
ical laws connected with the disease and destruction of our 


= “Dans tout ce E ke rupporte aux orimes, les mómes nombres se reproduisent 


avec tine constance telle, qu'il seruit impossible de la méconnaltre, même pour ceux 
des crimes qui sembleraient deroir échapper le plus & toute prévision humaine, tela 
quo les meurtres, puísquiilk se commettent, en général, à la suite de risea qui naise 
venit sans motifa, et dans los circonstances, en apparence, les plus fortultes, Copen- 
dant l'expérience prouve que not-aculement les meurtre sont a*nuellement a peu 

en mime nombre, mais encore que Tes instrumens qui servent à les commettre 
tont employís dans les mêmes —— Quetelet sur Homme, Paris, 1885, 
woli. p. ^ soc also vol. ii: pp. 164, 247. 
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also add that, unlike crimes in general, it is rarely caused by the 
instigation of confederates ; so that men, not being goaded into 
it by their companions, are uninfluenced by one great class of 
external associations which might hamper what is termed the 
freedom of their will, It may, therefore, very naturally be 
thought impracticable to refer snicide to general — or to 
detect any thing like rity in an offence which is so eccentric, 
so solitary, so impossible to control by legislation, and which the 
most vigilant police can do nothing todimmish. There is also an- 
other obstacle that impedes our view ; this is, that even the best 
evidence respecting suicide must always be very imperfect. Tn 
cases of drowning, for example, deaths are Table to be returned 


as suicides which are accidental ; while, on the other hand, some 
are called accidental which are voluntary." Thusit is, that self 
murder seems to be not only capricious and uncontrollable, but 
also very obscure in regard to proof ; so that on all these grounds 
it might be reasonable to despair of ever tracing it to those gen- 
eral causes by which it is produced. 

These being the een of this singular crime, it is 


surely an astonishing fact, that all the evidence we possess re- 
specting it points to one great conclusion, and can leave no doubt 


on our minds that suicide is merely the product of the general 
condition of sistas ai the individual felon-only_carries 
into effect what iss necessary consequence of preceding eircum- 


into effect w) 

stances.” In a given state of society, a certain number of per- 
song must put an end to their own life. This is the general 
law ; and the special question as to who shall commit the crime 
depends of course upon special laws ; which, however, in. their 
total action, must obey the large social law to which they are 
all subordinate. And the power of the larger law is so irresisti- 
ble, that neither the love of life nor the fear of another world can 
avail any thing towards even checking its operation. The causes 
of this remarkable regularity 1 shall hereafter examine ; but the 


‘This also applies to other cases besides those of drowning. See Teylor's Med- 
seal. Juri: 1849, pp. 687, 597; and on. the dilficulty of always distinguish- 
ing a real suicide from an apparent ono, sce Keguirol, Maladies Mentales, vol. i p. 875, 
From a third to a half of all suicides are by dro are Dufau, Traité de 
— p. 804; Winslow's Anatomy of Suicide, 184 73 Queleiet, Statis 
tigue Morale, p. 66. But among these, many are no doubt involuntary; and it is 
certain that popular — prosily exaggerates the length of time during which it ia 
possible to remain under water. Brodie's ery, 1846, pp. 89-92. 

* Tout semble dépendre de causes déterminée. Ainsi, nous trouvons annuelle- 
mont à peu près le méme nombro de suicides, non-seulement en général, mais encore 
en faisant Ja distinction des soxea, colle des âges, ou méme colle dea Instruments em- 
ployés pour se détruire, Une aunée reproduit si fidélement les chiffres de l'année qui 
a précédé, qu'on peut prévoir ce qui doit arriver dans l'annde qui va. suivre.” Quetelet, 
Statistique Morale, 184%, p. 35; sco also p. 40. 
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existence of the regularity is familiar to whoever is conversant 
with moral statistics. In the different countries for which we 
haye returns, we find year by year the same proportion of persons 
patting an end to their own existence ; so at after making al- 
wance for the impossibility of collecting complete evidence, we 
m MM * egt tees a very small limit of error, the num- 
r untary deaths for each ensuing period ; supposing, of 
course, that the social circumstances do pte undergo fe MM 
Even in London, notwithstanding the vicissitudes in- 
cidental to the largest and most luxurious capital in the world, 
we find a ity greater than could be expected by the most 
sanguine believer in social laws ; since political excitement, mer- 
cantile excitement, and the misery e by the dearness of 
food, are all causes of suicide, and are all constantly varying.” 
Nevertheless, in this vast metropolis, about 240 persons every 
year make away with themselves ; the annual suicides oscillat- 
ing, from the pressure of temporary causes, between 266, the 
i , and 213, the lowest. In 1846, which was the great 
ear of excitement caused by the railway panic, the suicides in 
Toate were 266 ; in 1847 began a slight improvement, and 
they fell to 256 ; in 1848 they were 247 ; in 1849 they were 
213 ; and in 1850 they were 229.** 

Such is some, and only some, of the evidence we now 
possess respecting the regularity with which, in the same states 
of society, the same crimes are necessarily reproduced, To ap- 

iate the full force of this evidence, we must remember that 
it is not an arbitrary selection of particular facts, but that it is 
generalized from an exhaustive statement of criminal statistics, 
consisting of many millions of observations, — over coun- 
tries in different grades of civilization, with different laws, differ- 


ent opinions, different morals, different habits, If we add to 
this, that these statistics have been collected by persons specially 
eure for that purpose, with every means of arriving at the 
and with no interest to deceive, it surely must be admit- 

that the existence of crime, according to a fixed and uniform 


® Qa the cautes of suicides, ece Burdack’s Traité de Physiologie, vol. v. pp. 476- 
X78; and Forry's Climate and its Endemic Influences, p. 320. The latest researches 
‘of M. Casper confirm th 


a iam ami 
Statistik, Berlin, Y840, a 139. 
tables in The Assurance Magazine, no, lv. p. 309, no. v. p. 34, novii, 
are the only complete consecutive rotures of London suicides yet 
issued by tbe police being imperfect, Assurance Magazine, n0. Y. 
made for me nt the General Register Office, in January, 1806, 
an intention of completing the yearly returns, but I do. not 
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scheme, is a fact more clearly attested than any other in the 
moral hi of man. We have here parallel chains of evidence 
formed with extreme care, under the. most different, circum- 
stances, and all pointing in the same. direction; all of them 
forcing us to the conclusion, that the offences of men are the re- 
sult not so much of tho vices of the individual offender as of the 
state of society into which that individual is thrown.” This is 
an inference resting on broad and tangible proofs accessible to all 
the world ; and as such cannot be overturned, or even. impeach- 
ed, by any of those hypotheses with which metaphysicians and 
theologians have hitherto perplexed the study of past events, 
Those readers who are acquainted with the manner in which 
in the physical world the operations of the laws of nature are 
constantly disturbed, will expect to find in the moral world dis- 
turbances equally active. Such aberrations proceed, in both in- 
stances, from minor laws, which at parti points mect the 
larger laws, and thus alter their normal action, ‚Of this, the science 
of mechanics aflords a good example in the instance of that beauti- 
ful theory called the parallelogram of forces ; according to which 
the forces are to each other in the same proportion as is the di- 
agonal of their respective parallelogrums. This is a law preg- 
nant with great results ; it is connected with those important 
mechanical resources, the composition and resolution of forces ; 
and no one acquainted with the evidence on which it stands, 
aver thought of questioning its truth. But. the moment we 
avail ourselves of it for practical purposes, we find that in its ac- 
tion it is warped by other laws, such as those concerning the 
friction of air, and the different density of the bodies on which 
we operate, arising from their chemical composition, or, as gome 
suppose, from their atomic arrangement. | Perturbations. being 
thus let in, the pure and simple action of the mechanical law 
disappears. Still, and although the results of the law are inces- 
santly disturbed, the Jaw itself remains intact.* . dust in the 
same way, the great social law, that the moral actions of men 
are the product not of their volition, but of their antecedents, is 


* L'expérience démontre en effet, avec toute l'évidence possible, cette opinion, 

quí pourra sembler paradoxalo ao premier abord, que est In socii qui. (pare le 

— Su lr ect wat que Dinstrument qui 'ezieule Quetle cur I Home, 
p. 825, 

"The diagonal always giving the resultant when each side represents a force , 
und éf we look on the resultant as a compound force, a comparison,of diagonals be- 
30mes a comparison of compounds. à 

= Alaw of nature being merely a püneralizatio of relations, and having no ox- 
istonco except in the mind, is easentially intangible ; and therefore, however smali 
the law may be, it can never adimit of exceptions, though its operation may admit ol 
innumerable exceptions. Hence, as Dugald S ‘Stewart (P) ef the Mind, vol, fi. 
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has connexion with personal feelings, they are sim 
psn ey dy rre ol la pri ded 
ple :* so that this immense social and religious institution. is 
not only ms but is completely controlled, by the price of 
food and by rate of wages, other cases, uniformity has 
been detected, though the causes of. the uniformity are still un- 
known. Thus, to give a curious instance, we are now able to 
prove that the aberrations of memory are marked by this gene- 
ral character of necessary and invariable order. The post-oflices 
of London and of Paris have latterly published returns of the 
number of letters which the writers, through forgetfulness, omit= 
ted to direct ; and, making allowance for the difference of cir 
cumstances, the returns are year after year copies of each other. 
Year after year the same proportion of letter-writers forget this 
sins act; so that for each successive period we can actually 
foretell the number of persons whose memory will fail them in 
regard to this trifling and, as it might appear, accidental occur- 
rence.** 

Mo those who have a steady conception of the regularity of 
events, and have firmly seized the great truth that the actions of 
men, being guided by their antecedents, are in reality never in- 
consistent, but, however capricious they may appear, only form 
part of one vast scheme of universal order, of which we in the 
present state of knowledge can barely see the outline,—to those 
who understand this, which is at once the key and the basis of 
history, the facts just adduced, so far from being strange, will be 
precisely what would have been expected, and ought long since 
to have been known. Indeed, the ps ud of inquiry is be- 
coming so rapid and so earnest, that I entertain little doubt that 
before another century has elapsed, the chain of evidence will be 
complete, and it will be as rare to find an historien who denies 
the undeviating regularity of the moral world, as it now is ta 
— philosopher who denies the regularity of the material 
world. 

It will be observed, that the preceding proofs of our actions 
being regulated by law, have been derived from statistics ; à 
branch of knowledge which, though still in its infancy," has 

= “The marriage coturns of 1580 and 1851 exhibit the excess which since 1750 
haa been invariably observed when the substantial earnings of the people are above 
the average.” Journal of Statistical Society, vol. xv. p. 185. 

See will's Physical Geography, vol. ii, pp. 409-111, whieh, saya this ably 
writer, proves that forgetfulness as well ax free will is under constant laws.” But 


h 
ihis ía using the word free will in a sense different from that commonly employed. 
"7 Achonwall, in the middle of the elghtecuth century, ls usually considered ta 


be the firat ayatematlo writer on tattle, and ia said to havo given them thor pre 


sent name, Sec Lewis, Methods of Obsrrvation and Reasoning in Politics, 185% 
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aro led to despise pursuits the barrenness of which has now be» 
core notorious. “ Ar 
"It is the business of the historian to mediate between these 
parties, and reconcile their hostile pretensions by showing 
the point at which their tive studies ought to conl 
To settle the terms of this coalition, will be to fix the basis of all 
history. For since history deals with the actions of men, and 
since their actions are merely the product of a collision between 
internal and external phenomena, it becomes necessary to exame 
ine the relative importance of those phenomena ; to inquire into 
the extent to mu their laws are known ; and to ascertain the 
resourees for future discovery possessed by these two great 
classes, the students of the mind and the students of nature. 
"This task I shall endeavor to accomplish in the next two cha; 
ters; and if I do so with any thing approaching to success, 
present work will at least have the merit of — 
thing towards filling up that wide and dreary chasın, which, to 
the fran ¡ce of our knowledge, separates subjects that are inti- 
mately related, and should never be disunited. 


“Der 5 der Freiheit ist ein reiner Vernunftbegriff, der eben darum fur die 


theoretische phie transeondent,.d. i, ein solcher ist, dem kein angemessenes 
Beispiel in irgend einer möglichen Erfahrung, gegeben werden kann, welcher also 
keinen Gegenstand einer uns möglichen theoretischen Erkenntnlas ausmacht, und 
sehlechterdings nicht für ein constitutives, sondern lediglich als rogulatives, und 
zwar nur blos negativos Princip der spoculativen —— kann, im practi- 
schen Gebrauche der allen aber seine Realität durch praktische Grundsatae beweist, 
die, ala Gesetze, vino Causalität dor reinen Vernunft, unabhängig von allen empiri- 
schen Dinge m (dem Sinmlichen überhaupt) die Willkühr zu bestimmen, nnd 
einen reinen Willen in uns beweisen, in welchem die sittlichen Begriffe und Gesetze 
ihren Ursprong haben.” Metaphysik der Sitten, in Kavt's Werke, vol. v. pp. 20, 21. 
Worden die Gegenstinds der Sinnonwelt für Dinge an aich solbst. genornen, und 
die oben führten Naturgesetze für Gesetze der Dinge an sich selbst, so wäre der 
Widerspruch " (4. e. between Liberty and Necessity) “unvermeidlich. Ebenso, wenn 
das Subject der Freiheit gleich den übrigen Gegenständen als bloso Erscheinung 
vorgestellt würde, so könnte ebensowohl der Widerspruch nicht vermieden werden; 
denn es würde ebendasselbe von einerlei Gegenstando in derselben Bedeutung zu 
gleich bejaht und verneint werden, ‚Ist aber Natarnothwendigkeit blos auf Erschei 
nungen bezogen, und Freiheit blos auf Dinge an sich selbst, so entspringt kein 
Widerspruch, wenn man gleich beide Arten yon Causalitát annimmt oder zugibt, so 
achwer oder unmöglich es auch sein möchte, die von der Tetxteren Art begreifllch 
zu. machen.” . . ... " Natur also und Freiheit ebendemsolben Dinge, aber in verschio- 
dener — einmal als Erscheinung, das andremal ala einem Dinge an sich 
selbst ohne Widerspruch beigelegt worden: können.” , . .. “Nun kann ich ohne 
Widerspeuch sagen: allo Handlungen vernünftiger Wesen, sofern sio Erscheinungen 
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vorschreibt, rerwlekelt, Dass nun diese Antinomle auf einem blosen Scheine beruhe, 
und dass Natar der Causalität aus Freiheit wenigstens nicht widerstreito, das 
war das Rinzige, was wir leisten konnten und woran es uns auch einzig und allein 
gelegen war." 

These passages prove that Kant saw that the phenomenal reality of Free Will is 
an indefensible doctrine: and as the present work is an investigation of the laws of 
phenomena, his transcendental philosophy does not affect my conclusions. Accords 
ing to Kant's vlew (and with which I am inclined to agree) the ordinary metaphysical 
and theological treatment of this dark problem is purely empirical, and therefore 
bas no value. The denial of the supremacy of consclonanoss follows as a natural 
gontequence, and fs the result of the Kantian philosophy, and not, al often and 

ho baso of it. 
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CHAPTER IL 


INFLUENCE EXERCISED BY PHYSICAL LAWS OVER THE ORGANIZATION OF 
SOCIETY AND OVER THE CHARACTER OF INDIVIDUALS 


Tr we inquire what those physical agents are by which the hu- 
man race is most powerfully influenced, we shall find that the 
may be classed under four heads : namely, Climate, Food, Soil, 
at the General Aspect of Nature ; by which last, I mean those 
ipearances which, though presented chiefly to the sight, have, 
h the medium of that or other senses, directed the asso- 
ciation of ideas, and hence in different conntries have given rise 
to different habits of national thought. To one of these four 
classes may be referred all the external phenomena by which 
Man has been permanently affected. The last of these classes, 
or what I call the Ge Aspect of Nature, produces its. prin- 
cipal results by exciting the imagination, and by suggesting 
those innumerable superstitions which are the great obstacles to 
advancing knowledge. And as, in the infancy of a people, the 
power of such superstitions is supreme, it has happened that the 
various Aspects of Nature have caused corresponding varieties in 
the popular character, and have imparted to the national religion 
peculiarities which, under certain circumstances, it is impossible 
to efface. The other three agents, namely, Climate Food, and 
Soil, have, so far as we are aware, had no direct influence of this 
sort ; but they have, as Iam about to 3044 originated the m 
important consequences in regard to general organization oi 
society, and from them there have followed many of those 
and conspicuous differences between nations, which are often as- 
eribed to some fundamental difference in the various races into 
which mankind is divided. But while such original distinctions 
Of race are altogether hypothetical," the discrepancies which are 


3 1 cordially subscribe to the remark of one of the greatest thinkers of our timo, 
whe saya af the supposed differences of race, “of all vulgar modes of escaping from 

cocalderation of the cffect of social and moral influences on the human mind, the 
Olt vulgar da that of attributing the diversities of condact amd character to inhe- 
Tesi natural differences.” Mill's Principles of Political Economy, vol. Lp. 800, Or- 
Gary writers are constantly falling into the error of assuming the existence of — 
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caused by difference of climate, food, and soil, are capable of a 
pare explanation, and, when understood, will be found to 
clear up many of the difficulties which still obscure the study of 
history. I purpose, therefore, in the first place, to examine the 
laws of these three vast ts in so far as they are connected 
with Man in his social condition ; and having traced the work- 
ing of those laws with as much precision as the present state of 
physical knowledge will allow, I shall then examine the remain- 
ing agent, namely, the General Aspect of Nature, and shall en- 
deavor to point out the most important divergencies to which 
its variations have, in different countries, naturally given rise, 
Beginning, then, with climate, food, aud soil, it is evident 
that these three physical powers are in no small degree depend- 
ent on each other ; thatis to say, there is a very close connexion 
between the climate of a country and the food which will ondina- 
rily be grown in that ‘country ; while at the same time the food 
is itself influenced by the soil which produces it, as also by the 
elevation or depression of the land, by the state of the ntmos- 
here, and, in a word, by all those conditions to the assemblage 


Ie which the name of physical Geography is, in its largest sense, 
commonly given.* 

The union between these physical agents being thus inti- 
inate, it seems advisable to consider them not under their own 
separate Br but rather under the separate heads of the effects 


produced by their united action. In this way we shall rise at 
once toa more comprehensive view of the whole question ; we 
shall nvoid the confusion that would be caused by artificially 
separating phenomena which are in themselves inseparable ; and 
we shall be able to see more clearly the extent of that remarka- 
ble influence which, in am early stage of society, the powers of 
Nature exercise over the fortunes of Man. 

Of all the results which are produced among a people by their 
climate, food, and soil, the accumulation of wealth is the ‘earliest, 
and in many respects the most important. For although the 


difference; which may or may not exist, but which most assuredly has never beer 
proved. Some singular instagces of this will be found in Alison's History of Europe, 
vol. ii, p. 336, vol. vi. p. 136, vol. viii. pp. 532, 529, vol. xill. p. 2475 where the bis- 
torian thinks that by a few strokes of his peu he can settle a question of the greatest. 
difficulty, connected with some of the most intricate problems in physiology, Ox 

tion betweet race and temperament, see Comte, Philosophie Posi- 


io. 

oper limite of physical geography, «ee Prichard on Ethndlogy, in 
Report of the British Association for 1847, p. The word ‘climate’ I always 
wo in the narrow and popular sense. Dr. id many previous writers make it 
nearly coincide with “physical geography imate eonatitates the aggregate of 
all the external Physical circumstances appertaining to exch tocality in its relation to 
organie nature.” Forry’s Climate of the United States and its Endemio Influences. 
New York, 1842, p. 127 
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components, partly by the extent to which, from rivers or from 
other natural causes, the soil is irrigated, and partly by the heat 
and humidity of the — n the other hand, the energy 
and regularity with which labor is conducted, will be entirely de- 
pendent on the influence of climate, This will display itself in 
two different ways, The first, which is a very obvious consider- 
ation, is, that if the heat is intense, men will be indisposed, 
and in some degree unfitted, for that active industry which in a 
milder climate they might willingly have exerted. The other 
consideration, which has been less noticed, but is equally im- 
it, is, that climate influences labor not only by enervating 
laborer or by invigorating him, but also by the effect it pro- 
duces on the regularity of his habite! Thus we find that no 
people living in a very northern latitude have ever possessed that 
steady and unflinching industry for which the inhabitants of 
temperate regions are remarkable. The reason of this becomes 
clear, when we remember that in the more northern countries 
the severity of the weather, and, at some seasons, the deficienc: 
of light, render it impossible for the people to continue their 
out-of-door employments. The result is, that the work- 
ing-classes, being compelled to cease from their ordinary pur- 
suits, are rendered more prone to desultory habits ; the chain of 
their industry is as it were broken, and they lose that impetus 
which long-continued and uninterrupted practice never fails to 
give. Hence there arises a national character more fitful and 
capricious than that possessed by a people whose climate 
mits the regular exercise of their ordinary industry, Indeed, so 
powerful is this principle, that we may perceive its operation 
even under the most opposite circumstances. It would be diffi- 
cult to coneeive a greater difference in government, laws, reli- 
jon, and manners, than that which distinguishes Sweden and 
orway on the one hand, from Spain and Portugal on the other. 
But these four countries have one great point in common. In 
all of them, continued agricultural industry is impracticable, In 
the two southern countries, labour is interrupted by the heat, by 
the di of the weather, and by the consequent state of the 
soil. In the two northern countries, the same effect is produced 
by the severity of the winter and the shortness of the days. The 
consequence is, that these four nations, th ugh. so different in 
other respects, are all remarkable for a certain instability and 
fickleness of character ; presenting a striking contrast to the 


4 This has been entirely neglected by the three most philosophical writers on 
climate: Montesquieu, Hume, and M, Charles Comte in his ZYuiti de Législation, 
Tt is also omitted in the remarks of M. Guizot on the influence of climate, Cividiaa- 
tion en Europe, p. 91. 
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organized a national polity ; none of which things they, in their 
native land, had been able to effect’ In the same way, the: 
Arabs in their own country have, owing to the extreme aridity 
of their soil," always been a rude and uncultivated people ; for in 
their case, as in all others, great ignorance is the fruit of great 
poverty, But in the seventh century they conquered Persia ;* 
in the eighth century they conquered the best part of Spai 

in the ninth century they conquered the Punjaub, and eventu. 
ally nearly the whole of India." ‘Scarcely were they established 
in their fresh settlements, when their character seemed to under- 


goa great change. They, who in their driginal land were little 
else roving sm , were now for the first time able to ac~ 
cumulate — and, therefore, for the first time did they make 
some progress in the arts of civilization, In Arabia they had 
been a mere race of wandering shepherds ;* in their new abodes 


they became the founders of mighty empires,—they built cities, 
endowed schools, collected libraries; and the traces of their 


Y There is reason to believe that the Tartars of Tibet received eren their 

det from Indla. See tho Interesting Essay on Tartarian Coins in Journal of Asiatic 
i Yol. 276, 911; and on the Scythian Alphabet, sce vol. xii, p. 330, 

Somerville’s Physical Geography, voli. p. 139, it js sid that in Arabin 
there are “no rivers; ” but Mr. Wellsted (Zravels in Arabia, vol, ii, p. 409) men» 
tions one which empties itself into the sea five miles west of Aden. On the streama 
dn — Meiners ther die Fruchtbarkeit der Länder, vol. i. pp. 140, 150. That 
tho sole defcleney la vant of irrigation appears from Burckhardt, who mya (Travle 
in Arabia, vol. |. p. 240), “In Arabia, wherever the ground can be irrigated by 
sells, tho sands may be «oon made productive.” And for a striking description of 
one of the oases of Oman, which shows what Arabia might hare been with a good 
river ayatem, see Journal of Geographical Society, vol. viis pp. 106, 107. 

* Mr. Morier (Journal of Geog, Soc. vol. vii. p. 290) says, “the conquest of 
Persia by the Saracens a. n. 651.” However, the fate of Persia was decided by the 
battles of Kudscah and Naharund, which were fought in 638 and 661: see Maleolm's 
Lory of Lerdo vol. i. pp. xvi. 139, 142. 

in 412. Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. 1. p. 369. 

“+ They were establishiod in the Punjaub early la tho ninth century, but did not 
wonquer Guzerat and Malwa until five hundred years later, Compare Wilson's note 
in the Visinu Purana, pp. 481, 482, with Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. pp. 187, 18 
208. On their progress in the moro southern part of the Peninsula, sce Journal q) 
“Asiatic Sooiety, vol. iii. pp. 299, 299, vol. iv; pp. 28-80. 

SA race of pastoral barbarians.” „Diekinsan on the Arabic Language, tn 
Journal of Aviat. Society, vol. v. p. 323. Compare Reynier, Economie des Arabes, 
pp. 27, 28; whore, however, a very simple question la neediessly complicated. The 
‚old Persian writers bestowed on them the courtcous appellation of “a band of baked. 
lizard-eators” Malcolm’s Hist. of Persia, vol. p. 133, Indeed, there are few 
things in history better proved than the barbarism of a people whom somo writera 
wish toinvest with a romantic interest. The eulogy passed on them by Meiners ix 
rather suspicious; for he eoncindes by saying die Eroberungen der Araber waren 
höchst selten so blutig und zorsturend, al die Eroberungen der Tataren, Person, 
Türken, u, a. w. In ültern und neuern Zeiten waren." Fruchtbarkeit der Länder, vol. 
Lp. 168, 1f this is the best that can be sald, the comparison with Tartars and Turks 
does not prove much ; but it is singular that this learned author should hare forgot. 
ten a passage in Diodorus Siculus which gires a pleasant description of them nineteen 
centuries ago on the eastern side: Bibliothes, Hist. lib. ii, vol. ii. p fxovec 8) 
Way Apotpucdy, wal monahe This Sudoov hoas nuvarpixovres Aporebovow, Ko. 
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Mi ed aise a irrigated by the 
waters of the Nile, the overflowing of which covers the sand with 
rich alluvial deposit, that yields to labour the most abundant, 
and indeed the most extraordinary, returns," The consequence 
is, that in that spot, wealth was rapidly accumulated, the culti- 
yation of knowledge quickly followed, and this narrow strip of 
ae — the seat of Sega lt ivilizati 
whi ugh grossly exaggerated,'* forms a 

the barbarism of the other nations of Africa, none 

been able to work out their own progress, or emerge, in any de- 
gree, from the ignorance to which the penury of nature has 
doomed them. 

"These considerations elearly prove that of the two primary 
causes of civilization, the fertility of the soil is the one which in 
the ancient world exercised most influence. But in European 
civilization, the other great cause, that is to say, climate, has 


the desert nor In the kingdoms of Central Africa ts there any march of elvillzation, 
Al goes en according to a certain routine established for ages past.” Mission to 

Africa, vol, L pp. 304, 205. See similar remarks in Palme's Travels in 
Kordofan, pp. 108, 199. 

7 Abd-Allatif, who waa in Bernt carly in the thirteenth century, ere an inter. 
esting account of the rising of the Nilo, to which Egypt owes lts fertility. Abd. 
Allatif, Relation de l'Egypte, pp. 529-240, 373-378, and Appendix, p. 004. See also 
un these periodical inundations, Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, vol. iv. pp. 101-104 ; 
and on the halfastronomical half-theological notions coanectod with them, pp. 272% 
877, vol, v. pp. 201, 299. Compare on the religious importance of the Nile Bunsen'e 

vol i. p. 409, The expression, therefore, of Herodotus (book ij. chap. v. vol. 
i. P 484), Büpev 700 morauoí, ls truc In a much larger sense than he intended; since 
to the Nile Egypt owes all tbe physical peculiarities which distingulsh it from Arabin 
and the great African desert. Comparo Heeren's African Nationa, vol. ii. p. 58: 
Regnier, ie des Arabes, p. 8; Postas on the Nile end Indus, ln Journal o 
Asiatic Socicty, vol. vil. p. 275; and on the diffsrenca botween the soil of the N 
And that of the surrounding desert, ee Folney, Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte vol 
ipl. 

M The n é breadth of the valley from one mountain-range to the other, 
between Cairo fa Lover, and Edfoo in Upper Egypt, is enly about seven mills; and 
that of the cultivable land, whose limits depend on the inundation, scarcely exceeds 
five and a half.” Wilkinson's Ancient Koyptians, vol. 1. p. 210, According to 
Gerard, “the mean width of tbe valley between Byeno and Cairo is about nino 
miles." Note In Heeren’s African Nations, vol. ii. p. 02 

1% Y will give one instance of this from an otherwise sensible writer, and a man 
too of considerable learning: * As to the physical knowledge of the Egyptians, their 
cotemporarics gave them credit for the astonishing power of thelr magic; and as 
we cannot sn} that the instances recorded in Scripture were to be attributed to 
the exertion of supernatural powers, we must conclude that they were in possession 
ofa more intimate knowledge of the laws and combinations of nature than what ie 
professed by the most learned men of the present age." Hamilton's Agypliaca, pp. 
61, 02% Iris a shame that such nonsense should be written in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. and yet a all more recent author (Tye on the Pyramida, voL I. p. 28) ares 
am that “the Egyptians, for especial purposes were endowed with great wisdom and 
science," Sci roperly so called, the Egyptians had none; and as to their 

iderable enough to distinguish them from barbarous nations liko 
ut it was inferior to that of the Greeks, and It wes of course 
mmeasurably below that of modern Europe. 
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‘been the most powerful ; and this, as we have seen, jus an 
— partly on the capacity of the labourer for work, partly on 

regularity or — of his habits. The difference in 
the result has curiously corresponded with the difference in the 
causo. For although all civilization must have for its antece- 
dent the accumulation of wealth, still what subsequently occurs 
will be in no small degree determined by the conditions under 
which the accumulation took place. In Asia, and in Africa, the 
condition was a fertile soil, causing an abundant return ; in Eu- 
Tope, it was a happier climate, causing more successful labour. 
In the former case, the effect depends on the relation between 
the soil and its produce ; in other words, the mere operation 
of one part of external nature upon another. In the latter case, 
the effect depends on the relation between the climate and the 
labourer; that is, the — of external nature not upon 
itself, but upon man. Of these two classes of relations, the first, 


being the less complicated, is the less liable to disturhance, and 
therefore came sooner into play. Hence it is, that, in the march 
of civilization, the priority is unquestionably due to the most fer- 


tile parts of Asia and Africa. But although their civilization 
was the earliest, it was very far, indecd, from being the best or 
most permanent. Owing to circumstances which I shall pre- 
gently state, the only progress which is really effective depends, 
A] the bounty of nature, but upon the energy of man, 
it is, that the civilization of Europe, which, in its ear- 

liest stage, was governed by climate, has shown a capacity of dè- 
it unknown to those civilizations which were originated 

by soil. For the powers of nature, notwithstanding their appa- 
Tent magnitude, are limited and stationary ; at all events, we 
have not the slightest proof that they have ever — or 
that they will ever be able to increase. But the powers of man, 
#0 far as experience and analogy can guide us, are unlimited ; 
fire we possessed of any evidence which authorizes us to as- 
even an imaginary boundary at which the human intellect 

|, of necessity, be brought to a stand. Andas this power which 
the E of increasing its own resources, is a pecu- 
Tarity ned t9 man, and one eminently distinguishing him 
— is commonly called external nature, it becomes evi- 
that the agency of climate, which gives him wealth «by 

ting his labour, is more favourable to his ultimate pro- 

gress than the agency of soil, which likewise gives him wealth, 
ich does 80, not by exciting his energies, but by virtue of 

ical relation between the character of the soil and 

or value of the produce that it almost spontaneously 
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‘Thus far as to the different ways in which elimate and soil 
affect the creation of wealth, | But another point of CENTA 
perhaps of superior, importance remains behind. After 
wealth i lin created, à — arises as to how * is de 

istribute: t is to say, what proportion is to d to 
classes, and ‘chat to the lower. In an advanced — 
this depends upon several circumstances of great ferrei Mel 
which it is not necessary here to examine." But in a very early 
stage of society, and before its later and refined complications 
have begun, it may, I think, be proved that the distribution of 
wealth is, Te its “creation, governed entirely by physical laws ; 
and that those laws are moreover so active as to have invariably 
kept a vast majority of the inhabitants of the fairest portion of 
the globe in a condition of constant and inextricable push If 
this can be demonstrated, the immense importance of such laws 
is manifest. For since wealth is an undoubted source of power, 
it is evident that, supposing other things equal, an inquiry into 
the distribution of wealth is an inquiry into the distribution of 
power, and, as such, will throw great light on the origin of those 
social and political inequalities, the play and opposition of whick 


form a considerable part of the history of every civilized country, 
If we take a general view of this subject, we may say that 
after the creation and accumulation of wealth have once fairly 
un, it will be distributed among two classes, those who labour, 
those who do not labour; the latter being, as a class, the 
more able, the former the more numerous. The fund by which 
both classes are Aurel 3 is immediately ereated by the lower 


class, whose physical energies are directed, combined, and as it 
were Peon: by the superior skill of the u per class, The 
reward of the workmen is called their wages 5 reward of the 
contrivers is called their profits. Ata “Tate period, there will 
arise what may be called the saving cla that is, a body of 
men who neither contrive nor work, but lend their accumulations 
to those who contrive, and in return for the loan, receive a part 
of that reward which belongs to the contriving class, In this 
case, the members of the saving class are rewarded for their ab- 
stinence in refraining from spending their accumulations, and 


?! Indeed many of them are still unkno 
wrjtere pay too exclusive an attention to th 
laws of its distribution. Rey, Science Soc 
this, I may mention tho theory of rent, which w half a cens 
tury Eu and which is connected with 2o many subtle ents that itis not yet 
generally adopted; and even some of ita adv wn themselves unequa! 
10 defending Theirown cause. The gres tween the cost of labour 
and the pronta of toc y have reached respecting the 
distribution of wealth ; but it cannot be consistently admitted by any one who bolda 
tbat rent enters into price, 
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To know the circumstances most favourable to the increaseof 
what may be termed the wages-fund isa matter of great mo- 
ment, but is one with which we are not immediately concerned, 
The question we have now hefore us, not the accumula- 
tion of wealth, but its distribution ; ı the object is, to ascer- 
tain what those physical conditions are, which, by encouragi 
n rapid growth of population, over-supply the labour-market, 
thus keep the average rate of wages at a very low point, 

Of all the physical agents by which the increase of the labour- 
ing classes is affected, that of food is the most active and universal, 
If two countries, equal in all other respects, differ solely in this, 
—that in one the national food is: cheap and abundant, and in 
the other scarce and dear, the population of the former country 
will inevitably increase more rapidly than the population of the 
latter. And, by a parity of reasoning, the average rate of 
wages will be lower in the former than in the latter, simply be- 
cause the labour-market will be more amply stocked. An in- 
quiry, therefore, into the physical laws on which the food of 
different countries depends, is, for our present purpose, of the 
greatest importance ; and fortunately it is one respecting which 
we are able, in the present state of chemistry and physiology, to 
arrive at some: precise and definite conclusions. 

The food consumed by man produces two, und only two, 
effects necessary to his existence. These are, first to supply him 
with that animal heat without which the functions of life would 
stop ; and secondly, to repair. the waste constantly taking place 
in his tissues, that is, in the mechanism of his frame. Foreach 
of these separate purposes there is a separate food. The tem- 
perature of our body is kept up by substances which contain no 
nitrogen, and are called non-azotized ; the incessant decay in 
our Organism is repaired by what are known as azotized sub- 
stances, in which nitrogen is always found, In the former 


question: * The rise or fall of wages is common to all states of soclety, whether it 
vo the stationary, the advancing, or the retrogrado state. a tho stationary stato, it 
is rogulated wholly by the increase or falling-olf of ion. In the advanciı 
state, it depends on whether the capital or the pop " p 
course. In the retrograde stato, lt depends on whether population or capital decrease 
with the groater rapidity,” icardo's Works, pu $11. 

= The standard of cotafort being of course supposed the same, 

+ “No point la better established, than that the supply of labourers will always 
ultimately be in proportion to the means of supporting ." Principles ref Politi 
eat Beonomy, chap, xxi., in Ricando's Works, p. 178. Compare Smith's Wealth of 
Nationa, Back L chap. 3 p. 86, and ACullock's Political Economy, pı 332. 

% The division of food into azotized and non-az said to have been first 
pomted out hy Magendie, See Müller's Physiol. 26. Tt is now recog 
alsed by most of the best authorities. Seo, for Animal Chemistry, 

134; Carpenter's Human Physiology, p. 685; Brande rvs vol. il. pp. 1218, 
Taro. "The fret tables of food constructed. nocording to it were by Daumdoguuh 
“eo an elaborate essay by Messrs, Lawes und Gilbert on The Composition of. Foods, 
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.... Since, therefore, the inhabitants of hot climates do, in their 
natural and ordinary state, consume less food than the inhabitants 
of cold ones, it inevitably follows that, provided. other 
remain equal, the growth of population will be more rapid in 
countries which are hot than in those which are cold. For 

tical purposes it is immaterial whether the greater plenty of a 
substance iv which the people are fed arises from a larger sup- 
ply, or whether it arises from a smaller consumption, When 
men eat less, the result will be just the same as if they had 
more ; because the same amount of nutriment will go further, 
and thus population will gain a power of increasing more quickly 
than it could doin a colder country, where, even if provisions 
were equally abundant, they, owing to the climate, would be 
sooner exhausted. 

"This is the first point of view in which the laws of climate 
are, through the medium of food, connected with the laws of 
population, and therefore with the laws of the distribution of 
wealth. But there is also another point of view, which follows 
the same line of thought, and will be found to strengthen the 
argument just stated. This is, that in cold countries, not only 
are men compelled to ent more than in hot ones, but their food 
is dearer, that is to say, to get it is more difficult, and requires a 
greater expenditure of labour. The reason of this I will state as 
briefly as possible, without entering into any details beyond those 
which are absolutely necessary for a. right understanding of this 
interesting subject. 

The objects of food are, as we have seen, only two : namely, 
to keep up the warmth of the body, and repair the waste in the 
tissues." Of these two objects, the former is effected by the 
oxygen of the air entering our lungs, and, as it travels through 
the system, combining with the carbon which we take in our 
food. "This combination of oxygen and carbon never can occur 
Anatomie Générale, vol. il, p. 172. The reader may also consult respecting the pe 
phorus of the brain, the recent very able work of MM. t Verdeil, Chimie 
Anatomigue, vol. i p. 215, vol. ll. p. 348, Paris, 1853. Ac to those writers 
(vol. fii. p. 443), its exlstenco in the brain was first annon Hensing, in 1870. 

3 Though both objects are equally essential, the usually the more 
pressing; and it has been ascertained by experiment, ould expect from 
theory, that when animals aro starved to death, there is a progressive decline In the 
temperature of their bodies; ba that. the próximato causo of death ryation fa 

ess, but cold. Soe Williams's Principles i and on the 
connexion between tho loss of animal heat and t 
contractile parta of tho body, see Vogel's Pathologi 
RENI. Compare the Important abd thoughtful wor 

Vence d' Observation, vol. v. pp. 144, 437, vol. ix. 

“= Until the last twenty or five-andtwenty ye t used to be supposed that this 
somblnation took place Ín the lungs; but mor il experiments have made it 


probable that the oxygen unites with the carbon circulation, and that the blood- 
forpusenles are the carriers of the oxygen. Comp, Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, p. 
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without producing a considerable amount of heat, and it is in 
this way that the human frame is maintained at its necessary 
temperature.”® By virtue of a law familiar to chemists, carbon 
and oxygen, like all other elements, will only unite in certain 
definite proportions ;? so that to keep up a healthy balance, it 
is needful that the food which contains the carbon should vary 
according to the amount of oxygen taken in ; while it is equally 
needful that we should increase the quantity of both of these 
constituents whenever a greater external cold lowers the temper- 
ature of the body. Now it is obvious that in a very cold climate, 
this necessity of providing a nutriment more highly carbonized 
will arise in two distinct ways. In the first place, the air being 


Ya; Letters on Chentistry, pp. 335, 238; Turner's Chemistry, vol. fi. p. 1819; Müllers 
Piigsiology, vol. i. pp. 92, 159, That the combination does not take place in the air» 

is moreover proved by the fact that the lungs are not hotter than other parts of 
the body. See Müller, vol. i. p. $48; Thomson's Animal Chemistry, p. 633; and 
Brodize Physiol. Researches, p. 83. Another argument in favour of the red corpus 
cules belng the carriers of oxygen, is that they are most abundant In those classes 


Comparative A Sch 
— Mies af, con — at i 
457-407, 494, 495; Biainrille 'omparée, vol i. pp. 298, 299, 301-304 ; 
Milne: Edwards, Zoologie, part L pp. 51:50; Fourth Report of Brith Association, 
117, 118; Simon's Animal Chemistry, vol. i. pp. 109, 104; and, abore all, the 
tions of Mr, Gulliver (Carpenter, pp. 105, 106). These additions 
to oar knowledge, besides being connected with the laws of animal heat and of nutri- 
‘wlll, when generalized, assist speculative minds in raising pathology to n aclence. 
Tn the wean time I may mention the relation between an examination of the corpus- 
cales, and the theory of Inflammation which Hunter and Broussais were unable to 
Settler this is, that the proximate causo of inflammation Is the obstruction of the 
— the adhesion of the pele corpuseules. Respecting this striking generali- 
Satton, wich is wcll om ite trial, compare William? Principles of Medicine, 1648, 
258-205, with Pogefs Surgical Pathology, 1853, vol 1. pp. 312-8175 Jones ani 
^a Pati Anatomy, 1854, pp. 28, 105, 106. The difficulties connected 
with the scientific study of inflammation are evaded in Vogel's Pathological Anato- 
34, p. 4187 a work which appears to mo to bare been greatly overrated. 
‘On the mount of heat disengaged by the union of carbon and oxygen, see 
Alo experiments ‘of Dulong, in Z4ebig's Animal Chemistry, p. 44; and those of Dese 
‘Thomson's Animal Chemistry, p. 634. Just In the samo way, we find that 
— — — plants is maintained by the combination of oxygen with carbon; 
Gee Balfour's Batany, pp. 231, 252, 322, 32%. AB to the amount of heat caused 
fy by chemical combination, there is an essay well worth reading by Dr. 
"Andrews in Report of British Association for 1849, pp. 63-19. See also Report 
British Actociation for 1849, pp. 08-78 ; Eco also Report for 1852, Tranane. of 
pana Lii und Kopps Kaporta on the Progra of Chemistry; vol op. 3A, 
leo. 


T 16, vol, iv, p. 90 Pouillet, Elimens de Physique, Paris, 1832, vol. i. 


part i, p. 411. 

= Draw of definite proportions, which, since the brilliant discoveries by Balton, 

Fe the cormer-stone of chemical knowledge, is laid down with admirable clearness in 
of Cienitry, vol. De eun Compare Brandes — 


Turners Blewents o C 
wot. L pp. 199-144; Curier Progris fences, vol. ii p. 205; Somerville 
mesion of the Sciences, pp. 120, 121. But none of these writers have considered the 
wr #0 philosophically as M. A. Comte, Philosophie Positive, vol. iii. pp. 188-176, 
pte of the best chapters iv his vers profound, but llunderstcod book. 
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denser, men imbibe at cach inspiration a greater volume of SE 
[dy they would do in a climate where the air is rarefied by 

.** In the second place, cold accelerates their respiration, 
‘and thus obliging them to inhale more frequently than the in- 
habitants of hot countries, increases the amount of oxygen which 
they on an average take in.” On both these — the con- 
sumption of oxygen becomes greater: it is therefore requisite 
that the consumption of carbon should also be greater ; since by 
the union of these two elements in certain definite proportions, 
the temperature of the body and the balance of the human frame 
van alone be maintained.* 

' Proceeding from these chemical and physiological principles, 
we arrive at the conclusion, that the colder the soa is 
in which a — live, the more highly carbonized will be their 
food, And this, which is a poy scientific inference, has been 
verified by actual experiment. The inhabitants of the polar re- 

ions consume large quantities of whale-oil and blubber ; while 
within the tropics such food would soon put an end to life, and 
therefore the ordinary diet consists almost entirely of fruit, rice, 


and other vegetables, Now it has been ascertained, by careful 
analysis, that in the polar food there is an excess of carbon : in 


?'w Ainsi, dans des temps égaux, la quantité. doxygine consommée par le 
móme animal est d'autant plus grande quo la température ambiante est moins élovóe;" 
Robin et Verdeil, Chimie Anatomigue, vol. ii. p. Ak. Compare Simon's Lectures on 
Pathology, 1850, p. 188, for tho diminished quantity of respiration in a high tempere 
ature; though one may question Mr. Simon's inference that therefore the blood is 
more venous in hot countries than in cold ones. This is not making allowance for 
the difference of dict, which correcta the difference of temperature, 

* "The consumption of orem in a given timo may be expressed by the nume 
ber of respitationa” Liebigs Lettera on Shemistey, P 314; and soo Thomson's Ane 
imal Chemistry, p. 011. 18 ia also certain that exercise increases the number of 
respirations; and birds, which are the most active of all animals, consume more 
oxygen than any. others. Milne Edwards, Zoologie, part is p. 88, part ii. p. 911; 

on * connection, 


44; Burdac) 
Anatomy, vol. 


p 359. 
If we now put these facts together, their bearing on the propositions in the text 
will bocome erident: because, on the whole, thero lx more exercise taken in cold 
climates than in hot ones, and there must therefore increased respiratory mo 
tion. For proof that greater exercise la both taken required, compare Wran- 
— tion, pp. 19, 102; Richardson's Arctic edition, vol, l p, 3857 

upeon's North Coast of America, pp. 40, 88, which should be contrasted with the 
contempt for such amusements in hot countries. Indeed, in polar regions all this 
ls so casential fo preserve a normal state, that scurvy can only be kept off in the 
* t 1) {he ES continent by taking considerable exercise; est 

rante, History o) (and, vol. 1. pp. 46, 62, 358. 
™ Bee the note at the end of Iiu lapion 
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its food will be carbonized ; the warmer it is, the more its food 
will be oxidized" At the same time, carl food, bei 
chiefly drawn from the animal world, is more difficult to obtain 
than oxidized food, which is drawn from the ble world.** 
The result has been, that among nations where the coldness of 
the climate renders a highly carbonized diet essential, there is 
for the most part displayed, even in the infancy of society, a 
bolder and more adventurous character than we find among those 
other nations whose — nutriment, being highly oxidized, 
is easily obtained, and indeed is supplied to them, by the bounty 
of nature, gratuitously and without a struggle. From this 
original divergence there follow many other consequences, which, 
however, I am not now concerned to trace; my present object 
being merely to point out how this difference of food affects the 
proportion in which wealth is distributed to the different classes, 
he way in which this proportion is actually altered has, I 
hope, been made clear by the preceding argument. Butit may 
be useful to recapitulate the facts on which the argument is 
based. "The facts, then, are simply these, The rate of wages 


fluctuates with the population; increasing when the labour-mar- 
ket is under-supplied, diminishing when it is over-supplied. 
The population itself, — affected by many other cmeum- 


stances, does undoubtedly fluctuate with the supply of food; 
advancing when the supply is plentiful, halting or receding when 
the supply is scanty. The food essential to life, is scarcer in 
cold countries than in hot ones ; and not only is it scarcer, but 


4 ft la said, that, to. koop a person In health, hia. food even in tho tempernte 
parts of Europe, should contain “ a full eighth more carbon in winter than in eume 

V". Laebig'a Animal Chemistry, p. 16. 

= The most highly carbonized of all foods are undoubtedly yielded by animals : 
the most highly oxidized hr vegetables. Inthe vegetable kingdom there is, how. 
ever, 80 much Carbon; that its predominance, accompanied with the rarity of nitro. 
gen, has induced chemical botanists to characterize plants as carbonized, and animals 
as azotized. But we bave here to attend to a double antithesis. Vegetables are 
carbonized In so far aa they aro non-azotized ; but they are oxidized in opposition 
to the highly carbonized animal food of cold’ countries. Besides this, it is Impor- 
tant to obserre that the carbon of vegetables is most abundant in the woody and 
unnutritious part, which is not osten; while the carbon of animals is found in the 
par wie oily parts, which are not only eaten, but are, in cold countries, greedily 

levourei ** 


Cuvier, in n striking presa 

table with animal food, an 

more natural. But the truth is that both are equally natural; though when Cuvier 

wrote scarcely any thing was known of the laws overn the relation between 

timate and food. On the skill und energy required in food in cold countries, 
Yrangel’s Polar Expedition, pp. 50, 71, 191,192 "s Discoveries o» the 

North Coast of America, p. 249; Grants, History of Greenland, vol. i. pp. 22, 32 

(05, 131, 154, 155, vol. Hf. pp. 203, 205, 324. > 
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ment contained in it, we find that one acre of average land sown, 
with potatoes will support, twice as many persons as the same 
quantity of land sown with wheat. The consequence is, that 
in a country where men live on potatoes, the population will, if 
other things are tolerably equal, increase twice as fast as in a 
country w! they live on wheat. And so it has actually oc-. 
curred, Until a very few years ago, when the face of affairs was 
entirely altered by pestilence emigration, the population of 
Ireland was, in sound numbers, increasing annually three per, 
cent; the population of England during the same period in- 
creasing one-and-a-half per cent." The result was, that in 
these two countries the distribution of wealth was altogether dif- 
ferent, Even in E; the gon of population is somewhat 
too rapid; and the labour-market being overstocked, the work- 
ing-classes are not sufficiently paid for their labour.*? But their 
condition is one of sumptuous splendour, compared to. that in 
which only a few years ago the Irish were forced to live, The 
misery in which they were plan; has no doubt always been 
aggravated by the ignorance of their rulers, and by that scanda- 


— which, until very recently, formed one of the 
t. 


lous 
darkest blots on the glory of England. . The most active cause, 
however, was, that heir wages were 80 low as to debar, them, 
not only from the comforts, but from the common decencies of 
civilized, life; and this evil condition was the natural result of 
that cheap and abundant food, which encouraged the people to 
so rapid an increase, that the labour-market was constantly 
|‘. So far was this carried, that an intelligent observer, 
who travelled through Ireland twenty years ago, mentions that at 
that time the average wages were fourpence a-day; and that even 


= Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. xi. p. 07) supposes that it will 
support three times as many; but the statistics of this great writer are the weakest 
of his work, and the more careful calculations made since he wrote, bear out 
the statement in the text, “It admits of demonstration that an acre of potatoes 
will feed double the number of people that can be fed on an acre of wheat,” ` Lou- 
don's Eneyelop. of Agriculture, Gth edit., 1844, p. 845. So, too, ln Af Crulloeh's Dict, 
». 1048, “an acre of potatoes will feed double the number of individuals that can 
e fed from an acre of wheat.” Tho daily average consumption of an able-bodied 
Inbourer in Ireland is estimated at nine-and-t-half pounda of potatoes for men, and 
seven-and-a-half for women. See Phillips on Serofulo, 1846, p. 171. 

** Malthus, Essay on Population, vol. i. pp. 424, 425, 451, 435, 441, 442 ; M*Cul- 
loc'a Political Economy, pp. 381, 382. 

The lowest agricultural wages in our timo have been in England, about Is. a 
day; while from the evidence collected by Mr. Thornton in 1845, the highest wages 
then paid were in Lincolnshire, and were rather m. o 13a, a-woek; thope itt 
Yorkshire and Northumberland being neatly asbigh. Thornton on Over- Population, 

15, 24, 26, Godwin, writing lo 1820, estimates the average at 1x, (d. a-day. 
n Population, p. 874. Mr. Phillips, in bis work On Scrofula, 1846, p. 946, 
present the ratio of wages is from Os, to 10s.” 
‘The most miserable ‚Part zasbiy Connaught, in 1738, contained 249,100 fa- 
habitants; and in 1821, 1,110,229. See Sadler's Law of Population, vol. ii. p. 490. 
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be:able to discern, with a elearness hitherto: unknown, the inti= 
mate connexion between the physical and moral world ; the laws 
by which that connexion’ is governed ; and the reasons 
many ancient civilizations reached a certain stage of do 
ment, and then fell away, unable to resist: the pressure of nature, 
or make head against those external obstacles by which their pro- 
gress was effectually retarded, | 
Tf, in the first place, we turn to Asia, we shall seo an admi- 
rable illustration of what may be called the collision between in- 
ternal and external phenomena. Owing to cireumstances àl- 
ready stated, Asiatic civilization has always been confined to 
that rich tract where alone wealth could be easily obtained. 
"This immense zone comprises some of the most fertile parts of 
the globe; and of all its provinces, Hindostan is certainly the one 
which for the longest period hus possessed the greatest civiliza- 
tion And as the materials for forming an opinion respecting 
India are more ample than those respecting any other part of 
Asia,** I purpose to select it as an example, and use it to illus- 


fecundity thun a rich one. But though the fact of the greater increase of «poble 
tion is indisputable, there are several reasons for being dissatisfied with Mr. Double» 


day's explanation. 
Ast, That the power of propagation is heightened by poor living, la a proposition 

which bas never beon established physiologically; while the observations of travel» 

lora and of governments are not — numerous to establish it srotiatically, 


2d. Vogetable diet is as generous for & hot country as animal diet is for m cold 
country; and since we know that, notwithstanding the difference of food and clie 
mate, the temperature of the body varie fito betwoen the equator and the poles 

(oompare Liebigs Animal Chemistry, pu 19; Holland's Medial Notes, p. Ark; Paull 

de Physique, vol. |. part i. p. 414; Bundach’s Traits de Physiolegie, vol, 
ia. 069), me hare no reason to bellave that there is any other normal variation, 
ut sbould rather suppose that, In regard to all essential functions, vegetable. diet 
and external heat are equivalent to animal diet and external cold. 

Sd, Even concoding, for the sake of argument, that vegetable food increases the 
procroalive powor, this would only affect the number of births, and not the denalty 
Of population; for a greater number of births may be, and often nre, remedied by a 

T moi ; a point in regard to which Godwin, in trying to refute Malthus, 
falla into serious error. Godwin on Population, p. 317. E 
Since writing the abore, I have found that these views of Mr, Doubleday'a were 
In a great measure anticipated by Fourier, Seo Key, Science Sociale, vol, i. pe 183. 
I use the word * Hindostan' in the popular sense, as extending south to Cape 
Comorin; though, Propert speaking, it only {ualudes th — north of the Mee 
mpare Mill's History of India, vol. ii. p. V de alte Indien, 
Miners über di Leader in 


p. 223. 
still more precise and extensive; and is, I think, too much neglected by M. Rhod» 
in his valuable work on India, Dem Zwecke dieser Arbeit gemäss, betrachten wit 
hier nur Werke der Hindus solbat, oder Auszüge aus denselben als Quellen.” Rhode, 
Religiöse Bildung der Hindus, vol. 1. p. 49. 
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cumstances I have described, that it is still the most general 
of nearly all the hottest countries of Asia,*! from which at differ- 
ent times it has been transplanted to other parts of the world.!* | 
_ In consequence of these peculiarities of iat and of food, 
there has arisen in India that unequal distribution of wealth 
which we must expect to find in countries where the Jabour- 
market is always redundant? | If we examine the carliest Indian 
records which have been preserved,—récords between two and 

three thousand years old,—we find evidence of a state of t| 
similar to that which now e: ¡and which, we may rely upon 
always has existed ever since the accumulation of capital once 
sp Macy We find the upper classes enormously rich, and 
the lower classes miserably poor, We find those by whose labour 
the wealth is created, receiving the smallest possible share of it; 
the remainder being oss, by the higher ranks in ihe form 
either of rent or of profit, And as wealth is, after intellect, the 
most permanent source of power, it has naturally ad that 
a great inequality of wealth has been accompanied by a corre- 
ponding inequality of social and political power. It is not, there- 


403, vol. pp. 108, 
is gonerally used 


: 1340; Ariatie Restarch 
148, vol. xvi, pp. 17 Journal 
J. pp. 124, 298, 800, vol. 


vels of Fon. Batuta 
rli gn. 30,90, 207» 
219. From Madagas- 


olii, Nouvelle Es 
** So far ns food la concerned, 
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rent, we shall get a perfectly accurate idea of the wages; because 

EE tid pate D EUR 
ers after rent, profits, and interest have been paid. ^ 

Now it is remarkable, that in India both interest and rent 
have always been very high. In the Institutes of Menu, which 
were drawn up about p. c. 900," the lowest legal interest for 
money is fixed at fifteen per cent, the highest at sixty per cent. 
Noris this to be considered as a mere ancient law now fallen into 
disuse. So far from. that, the Institutes of Menu are still the 
basis of Indian jurisprudence;*" and we know on very good au- 
thority, that in 1810 the interest paid for the use of money varied 
from. thirty-six to sixty per cent.’! 

Thus much as to one of the elements of our present calcula- 
tion. As to the other element, namely, the rent, we have infor- 
mation equally precise and trustworthy. In England and Scot- 
land, the rent paid by the cultivator for the use of land is esti- 
mated in round numbers, taking one farm with another, at a 
fourth of the gross produce? In France, the average proportion 
is about a third;'? while in the United States of North America 
it is well known to be much less, and, indeed, in some parts, to 
be merely nominal? But in India, the legal rent, that is, the 


= T take the estimate of Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, pp. 225-228) as mid- 
way between Sir William Jones (Works, vol. ill. p. 56) and Mr. Wilson (Rig Veda 
Sanhita, vol. 4, p. xlvil.). 

* Institutes of Menu, chap. vill, soc. 140-142, in Works of Sir W Jones, vol. 
Mi, p, 205, The subsequent Sanserit commentators recognize — same rate 
Of julerest, the minimum being fifteen per cent. See Colebrooke's Digest of Hindu 
Law, vol. i. pp. 29, 36, 43, 08, 99, 237, vol. ii. p. 70. 

= Ta Colebrooke’s Digest, vol, i. p. 454, and vol. ill. p. 229, Menu is called “the 


highest authority of memorial TUN and “the founder of memorial law.” Whe most 


recent historian of India, Mr. Elphinstone; says (Hist. of /ndia, p. 83), “tho code 
of Menu ja still the basis of the ——— and the princizel features. 
roman unaltered to the present day," This remarkable code is also the basis of the 
laws of the Burmese, and eren of those of the Laos. Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
vol. ii, p. vol. fii, pp. 28, 206, $52, vol. 2 

™ Bee, in Milla History of Indio, vol. i. p. 317, the report of a committee of 
the House of Commons in 1810, in which it ie stated that the ryots yald “the heary 
Interest of three, four, and five per cent per month.” Ward, writing about the same 
time, mentions as mach as serenty-Are per cent; being given, and this apparently 
without the lender incurring any extraordinary risk, Ward on the Hindoos, vol, ii. 
p. 190, 

- Compare the table in Loudon's Encyclopædia of Agriculture, p. 178, with Ma- 
vor's note in Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Husbandry, p. 195, Lond. 181%, and 
Af* Cultoch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire, 1847, vol. i. p. 600. 

™ This la the estimate I hare received from persons well acquainted with French 
agriculture. The rent, of course, varies in each separato instance, according to the 
natural powers of the soll, according to the extent to which those powers have been 
Improved, and according to the facilities for bringing the produce to market. But, 
notwithstanding these variations, there must bein every country an average rent, 
depending upon the operation of general causea, 

t Ong. to the bpimense supply of land preventing the necesity of cultivating 
shove inferior soils which older countries are glad to use, and are therefore willing 
Yo pay à rent for the right of using, In the United States, prez'< and wages (i. € 
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. This was the first great consequence induced in India by the 
cheapness and abundance of the national food." But the evil 
by no means stopped there. In India, as in every other country 
poverty provokes contempt, and wealth produces power, à 
other things are equal, it must bewith classes of men as with 
individuals, that the richer they are, the greater the influence 
they will possess. It was therefore to be expected, that the un- 
equal distribution of wealth should cause. an unequal distribution 

power; and as there is no instance on. record of any class je 
sessing without abusing it, we may easily understand 
it was that the people of India, condemned to poverty by the 
physical laws of thee climate, should have fallen into a degrada= 
tion from which they have never been able to escapo. A few in. 
stances may be given to illustrate, rather than to prove, a prine 
ciple which the preceding. arguments have, I trust, placed be- 
yond the possibility of dispute. 

To the great body of the Indian people the name of Sudras 
is given; and the native laws respecting them contain some 
minute and curious provisions, If a member of this despised 
class presumed to occupy the same seat as his superiors, he was 
either to be exiled or to suffer a painful and ignominious punish- 
ment? If he spoke of them with contempt, his mouth was 


by Mr. Glya (Transaz. of Asiatic Soctely, vol. Lp. 483): “The nations of Europe 
hare very little doa. of tho actual condition of the inbabltants of Hindustan; they 
ate more wretchedly poor tha: lave any notion of, Europeans have hitherto 
been too apt to draw thoir opinions of the wealth of Hindustan from the go 
pomp of a fow emperors, sultans, nawabs, and rojas; whereas a more intimate ond 
acourate view of the real state of society would have shown that these princes and 
nobles werd engrossing all the wealth of the country, whilst the great body of the 
pe were — ‘but a bare subsistence, groaning under intolerable burdens, and 
ly able to supply themselves with the necessaries of life, much less with its luxe 


—— of 


were always the 
subsistence.” 


Rhode: “pi des ras umfasst die ganze arbeitende, oder um Lol dien- 
endo Classe des Volke” ‚Relig, Bildung der Hindus, vol, ii, p» 861. 


” ^ Either be Vanished with a mark on his binder parts, or the king shall eause 
w gli to be mado on his buttock.” Institutes of Men, chap. vili. scc. 281, in Works 
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to be burned;* if he actually insulted them, his tongue was to 
be alit;** if he molested à Brahmin, ho was to be put to death; 
if he sat on the same carpet with a Bralimin, he was to bemain- 
ed for life;** if, moved by the desire of instruction, ‘he even list- 
ened to the reading of the sacred books, burning oil was to be 
poured into his ears;** if, however, he cotumnitted thin to nemo» 
ty, he was to be killed; if ho were guilty of a crime, the pun- 
ishment for it was greater than thot i inflicted on his saperiors;* 
but if he himself were murdered, the penalty was the same as for 
Killing a dog, a cat, or a crow. * lie marry his daughter 
to a Brahmin, no retribution fhat could be exacted in this world 
was sufficient; it was therefore anounced that ‘the Brahinin 
must go to hell, for having suffered contamination from a woman 
immeasurably Tis inferior" Indeed, it was ordered that the 
mere ‘mame of a labourer should be expressive of contempt, so 

that his proper standing might be immediately known." Pod 
Jest this should not be enough to maintain the subordination of 
society, a law was actually made forbidding any labourer to ae- 
Aplis wéalth;* while another clause declared, that even 


Of Sir W. Jona tol Fi. p. 815; Eoo lso! Wardle Viti of the Hindoos, vol iii. 


wer , 
vq dms chan, vi seo. i) in onere Work, vol ld. p. 814, 
D ad vill. sec, 27 

D a ee froid and fréquent molestation to a Brahmin, ———— 

mr eer Hallo Lede of Gentes Leute D 363, 
nda Code of. Genton Loves, p. 301. As to the cane of wiring d Didi, 

in Roy on the Veds, p. À 24 edit, 1832 
ps XE inp eode titans tb he Béideof the Shaster then tbe oil, beated as 
his cars; and arztex and wax shall he melted together, 
€ pe wie S Pres gars gh dalie stopped up therewith.” Walled, p. 262. Compare 
—— Mens, chap. iv. sec. 09, chap. x. sec. 109-111, tat Pr Works, 
p. 174, 


Y | exception was 


la thant pral Brahmin could 
— z ae 


* tint el 
ut 183, 183; 
s die Neli 


Tu also novlord fa Rode Kelig. 
aah 'erschtung ausdrücken.” So, 100, 
hi Ann i $ proper name of a Sudra fs direstod 
— Coo: Droit, in (Eweres de Michelet, 
E Bruxelles, 1 
Shap, x. mc, SM vol. FU, p. 401. ‘This law ls pointed out by 
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tl his master should give him, freedom, he would in reali 
still be a slave; "for," says the lawgiver,—' for of a state which 

is natural to him, by whom can he be divested ? ""* 24 
By whom, indeed, could he be divested ? I ween not where 
that power was by which so vast a miracle could be worked 
For in India, slavery, abject, eternal slavery, was the natura) 
state of the great, body of the people ; it was the state to which 
they were doomed by en utterly impossible to resist. 
The energy of those laws is, in truth, so invincible, that wherever 
they have come into play, they have kept the productive classes 
in perpetual subjection There is no instance on record of any 
tropical country, in which wealth having been extensively acou- 
ted, the. people have escaped their fate; no instance in which 
the heat of the climate has not caused an abundance of food, and 
the abundance of food, caused an unequal distribution, first of 
wealth, and then of political and social power. Among nations 
subjected to these conditions, the people have counted for nothing; 
they have had no voice in the management of the state, no con- 
trol over the wealth their own industry created. Their only busi- 
ness has been to labour; their only duty to obey. Thus there 
have been generated among them, those habits of tame and, ser- 
vile submission, by which, as we know from history, they have 
always been characterized. Yor it is an undoubted’ fact, that 
their annals furnish no instance of their having turned upon their 
rulers, no war of classes, no popular insurrections, not even one 
great popular conspiracy. In those rich and fertile countries 
there have been many changes, but all of them haye been from 
above, not from below. ‘The democratic element has been alto- 
gether wanting. There have been in abundance, wars of kings, 
and wars of dynasties. There have been revolutions in the gov- 
ernment, revolutions in the palace, revolutions on the throne ; 
but no revolutions among the people,*? no mitigation of that hard 
lot which nature, rather than man, assigned to them, ' Nor was 
it until civilization arose in Europe, that other physical Jaws 
came into operation, and therefore other results were produced. 


MIN (History of India, vol. i. p. 195) as an evidence of the miserable state of the 
People, which Mr. Wilson (note in p. 194) vainly attempts to evade. 

" “A Sudra, though cmanelpated by his master, is not released from u state ‘of 
servitude; for of a state which is natural to him, by whom can he be divested "— 
Institutes of Menu, chap, vill. sec, 414, in Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. p. 893. 

% An intelligent observer says, "It is also remarkable how little the people of 
Asiatic countries bave to do in the revolutions of their governmenta, They are 
erer guided by any great and common Impulse of feeling, and take no part in 
venta the most Interesting and important to thelr country and their own prosperity.” 
AL Murdo on the Country of Sindh, in Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 250. 
Compare similar remarks in Herdér's Ideen zur Geschichte, vol. iii. p. 114; andevon 
Ma Alison's History of Europe, vol. x. pp, 419, 420. 
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_ In Europe, for the first: time, there was some approach to equali- 
ty, some tendency to correct. that) E disproportion of 
wealth and powers which formed the essential weakness of the 

‚of, more ancient. countries, As a natural conse- 
quence, it is in. Europe that every thing worthy of the name ot 
civilization has originated; because there alone. have attempts 
been made to preserve the balance of its relative parts... There 
alone has society been organized according to a scheme, not in- 
deed sufficiently but still wide enough to include all the 
different classes of which itis composed, and thus, by leaving 
room for the progress of each, tosecure the permanence and ad- 
vancement of the whole. 

The way in which certain other physical peculiarities confined 
to Europe, have also accelerated the progress of Man by dimin- 
ishing his superstition, will be indicated towards the end of this 
chapter; but as that will involve an examination of some. laws 
which 1 have not yet noticed, it &ems advisable, in -the first 
place, to complete the inquiry now before us; and I therefore 
Zu proving that the line of argument which has been just 

ied to India, is likewise applicable to Beypt, to Mexico, and 
to Peru. For by thus including in » single survey, the most 
— civilizations of Asia, Africa, and America, we shall 
be able to see how the preceding principles hold good of different 
and distant countries; and we shall be possessed of evidence suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to test the accuracy of those great laws 
which, without such precaution, I might be supposed to have 

from seanty and imperfect materials. 

- "The reasons why, of all the African nations, the Egyptians 
alone were civilized, have been already stated, and have been 
shown to depend on those physical peculiarities which distin- 

them from the surrounding countries, and which, by fa- 

li g the acquisition of wealth, not only supplied them with 
material resources that otherwise they could never have obtained, 
but also secured to their intellectual classes the leisure and the 
[odd of extending the boundaries of knowledge, It is, 

true that, notwithstanding these advantages, they effect- 
ed nothing of much moment; but this was owing to eircum- 
stances which will be hereafter explained; and it must, at all 
events, be admitted that they aed themselves far above every 
‚other le by whom Africa was inhabited, 

The civilization of Egypt being, like that of India, caused by 
the fertility of the soil, and the climate being also very hot,'* 


a Nolney (Voyage en Epypte, vol. i. pp. 58-23) has a good chapter on the elimata 
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there wore in both countries brought inito play the same laws; 
and there naturally followed the same results. In both countries 
we find the national food cheap and abundant: ‘hence the labour 
market over-supplied; hence a very unequal division of wealth 
and power; and hence all the consequences which such inequali- 
ty will inevitably produce. How this system worked in India, T 
have just attempted to examine; and although the materials for 
studying tlie former condition of Egypt are much less ample, they 
are still sufficiently numerous to prove the striking ‘analogy be- 
tween the two civilizations, and the identity of those great prin- 
ciples which régtilated the order of their social and political de= 
velopment. 

f we inquire into the most important ‘circumstances which 
concerned the people óf ancient Egypt, we shall see that they 
are exactly the counterpart of those that have been noticed ‘in 
India, For, in the first place, as regards their ordinary food, 
what rice is to the most fertile parts of Asia, that are dates to 
Africa, The palm-treé is found in every country from the Tigris 
to the Atlantic; and it —— millions of human beings with 
their daily food. in Arabia,und in nearly the whole of Africa 
north of the equator’* In many parts of the great African 
desert it is indeed unable to bear fruit; but naturallyit is a very 
hardy plant, and produces dates in euch profüsion, that towards 
the north of the Sahara they'üre eaten not only by man, but 
also by domestie animals?" And in Egypt, where the palm is said 


^ pn ion. Bee the account of tho Palmacejo 


Lin. ös. Bee! 
l: pp. 103, 157, 238, vol. li. 

‘on the dates of Oman ani Wellsted’s Travels 
in Arabia, vol. 1. pp, 188, 189, 936, 276, 290, 349, “Compare Niebuhr, Deseription 
del Arabie, pp. 142,290. Indeed, thoy are so important, that tho Araba have Aif- 
forent names for them according to the stages bf their growth, Djewhari a 
“La di ination So e] lo nom bosr; car la datto se nomme d'abord fala, 
en suite khalal, puis Y. 


Abd Altatif, (elntionde P. 
Arabia will be found in [es P "t qe 66; Journal 
v. p. 901, vol. vl. 


dates ate comparatively Yit 


ig certainly mistaken ; and a reference to the — passages will show that thay 
are common as far down as the parallel of Lake Tchad, which is nearly the southern 
ümit of our knowledge of Central Africa; Denhan's Central Africa, p, 3951. Clap- 
Ya Jornal, la Appendix to Denham, pp. 34, 59; Clapperton's Second Expedition, 
p.159. Further east they aro gomenbat achrcer, but are found more to the south 
than is supposed by Heeren : wee Pallme's Kordofan, p. 220. 
MU Dates are not only the qrincipl growth of the Fezzan oases, but the main 
subeistence of their inhabitants. All live on dates; men, women, and chi 
hores, uses, and camels, and sheep, fowls, and dogs.” Richardson’ Travela tm te 
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to be of —— growth,” dates, besides being the chief sus- 
tenance of the people, are so plentiful, that from a very early pe- 
riod they have been commonly given to camels, the only beasts 
of burden generally used in that; country. | 

From. these facts, it is evident that, taking Bgypt ns the 
highest: type of African ‘civilization, and India as the highest 
type of Asiatic. civilization, it may be said that dates are to the 

t, civilization what rice is to the second. | Now it is observa- 
ble, that all the most important physical peculiarities found in 

ice, are also found in dates, In regard to their chemistry, it, is 
CA n that the chief: principle of the nutriment they. con- 
tain is the same in both;. the starch of the Indian vegetable be- 
ing merely turned into the sugar of the Egyptian, In regard to 
the laws of climate, their affinity is equally obvious; since dates, 
like rice, belong to hot countries, and flourish most in or near the 
fics.1°?, In regard to their increase, and the laws of their con- 
nexion with the soil, the analogy is also exact; for dates, just the 
same as rice, require little labour, and yield abundant returns, 
while they occupy so small a space of land in comparison with 
the nutriment. they afford, that upwards of two hundred, palm- 
trees. are sometimes planted on a single acre.!^* 

"Phus striking are the similarities to which, in different 
countries, the same physical conditions naturally give rise. At the 
same time in Egypt, as in India; the attainment of civilization 
was preceded by the possession of a highly fertile soil ; sọ. that, 
while the exuberance of the land regulated the speed with which 
wealth was created, the abundance of the food regulated the pro- 


1851, 
302. 
Botany, 1849, p. 652, Compare Twckey's Expedition to (he Zaire 


350. 
Ane iana, vol. ih pp. 156-158, . Soo. also on. the abun- 
i in. Quatremére, Recherches 


Hug, the 
erre er 
“In the valley of the Nilo, a feddan (12. nore) is sometimes planted with 


400 Wilkinson's. Ancient Biyptions, vol le p. 118. At Moorzuk 
dire data in oly worth eeu I ans Richardson's Central Arica, vol 
p.n. 
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portions into which the wealth was divided. -The most fertile 
part of Egypt is the Said;'? and it is precisely there thet we find 
the greatest display of skill and knowledge, the splendid remaine 
of Thebes, Carnac, Luxor, Dendera, and Edfou.** Tt is also in 
the Said, oras it is often called the Thebaid, that a food is used 
which multiplies itself even more rapidly than either dates or 
rice, "This is the dhourra, which until recently was: confined to 
Upper Egypt,'"* and of which the reproductive power is so rè- 
— that it yields to the labourer a return of two lmbdred 
and forty for one,!* In Lower Egypt the dhourre was formerly 
unknown; but, in addition to dates, the people made a sort of 
bread from the lotos, which sprang spontaneously out of the rich 
soil of the Nile." This must have been a very cheap and ae- 
cessible food; while to it there was joined a profusion of other 

lants and herbs; on which the Egyptians chiefly lived." In- 
i |, so inexhaustible was the supply, that at. the time of the 


3? On, the remarkable: fertility of the Said, ee Abd-Allatif, Relation de 
DEgypte, p. 3. 

99 The superiority of the rains in Southern Eyre ‚over those in the northern 
part Is noticed by Heeren (African Nations, vol. i. p. 69), and miust, indeed, bo 
obvious to whoever has studied the monuments In the Said, the Coptic was pre 
served longer than in Lower Egpy "s and la known to philologists by the name of Misr, 
See Quatremire Recherches sur la Langue de l'Egypte, pp. 20, 41,42. Seo also on tho 
Saidic, pp. 1%4-140, and some good remarks by shard (Physical Hist. vel. ii 
p. 202); who, however, adopte the paradoxical opinion of Georgi respecting the origin 
of the language of the Thebaid. 

* Abi Allstif (Relation de PEgúpta, p. 32) says, that in his time it was only 
cultivated in the Said. This curious work by Abd-Allatif was written in a. n. 1205. 
Relation, p. 424. Moinera thinks that Herodotus aud other ancient writers refer to 
the dhourra without mentloning it: “diese Durra muss daher im Herodot, wel in 
andern alten Schriftstellern vorzüglich verstanden werden, woop von hundert, 
zwey hundert, und mebrfaltigon Früchten, welche die Erde trage, die Redeist" Mei 
ners Fruchtbarkeit der Länder, vol. i.p. 139 According to Voloey, it is the Holcus 
Arundinaceus of Linnwus, and appears fo be similar to millet 
accurate traveller distinguishes between them, I observe that Cw 
cent memoir, speaks of them as being the same. Compare Main 
Geog, Soe. vol. xv. p: 118, with Volney, Voyage en Egypte, vol 3 

“The return is in general not less thi 40 for one; and theaverage price is 
about 3s. 9d. theardeb, which is scarcely 3d. por bushel.” Hamilton's Ayyptiaca, 
p. 420. In Upper Egypt "the doura conatitutes almost the whole subsistence of the 
peasantry.” p. 419, At p. 96, Hamilton says, “I have frequently counted 3000 
grains in one eur of doura, and each stalk has in general four or five cars? For an 
account of the dhourra bread, seo Volney, Voyage en Egypte, 161. 

M "Ensày wAhpme vars ó wornubr, Kol Tà de vj Udar: 
plea woAAd, và Alyórrios kaXdovoi Aurdr ra y dpi nova pos Mior: 

wb de rob pévou rob Awrod +f Bu dev dugepis, wrinarrer soietvrat if 
688. 


rov Éprovt brrods l. ` 

—— Ancient Egyptians, vol. M. pp. 310-879, 400, vol iv. p. 59. 
 Abd-Allatif gives a curious necount of the dilferent vegetables grown In Egypt early 
in the thirteenth century, Relation, pp, 16-26, and the notes of De Sacs, pp. 37- 
1387 On the wünsas of Herodotus there are somo botanical remärka worth reading 
it the Correspondence of Sir J, E, Smith, vo. ti 24-232; but I doubt the 
assertion, p. 227, that Herodotus "knew nothing of any other kind of vanos in 
Egypt than that of the ordinary bean.” : 
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ly led than any other S. in Africa, but probably mor 
so than any in the ancient world. Our information upon this 
point is indeed somewhat scanty, but it is derived from sources, 
of unquestioned credibility. . Herodotus, who the more he is nn- 
derstood, the more accurate he is found to be,'!! states that in, 
the reign of Amasis there were said to have been twenty thousand: 
inhabited cities.!!*. This may, perhaps, be considered an exag-, 
geration; but what is very observable is, that Diodorus. Siculus, 
who travelled in Egypt four centuries after Herodotus, and whose 
jealousy of the reputation of his great. predecessor made hint 
anxious to discredit his statements, '4* does nevertheless, on this 
important point, confirm them." For he not only remarks that 
Egypt was at that time as densely inhabited as any existing 
country, but he adds, on the authority of records which were then 
extant, that it was formerly ‘the most populous in the world, 
having contained, he says, upwards of eighteen thousand cities 14 
These were the only two ancient writers who, from personal 
knowledge, were well acquainted with the state of Egypt ; and 
their testimony is the more valuable because it was evident 
drawn from different sources ; the information of Herodotus be- 


93 Froderiok Schlegel (Philos. of Hist, p. 347, London, 1840) truly says, “Tho 
deeper and more comprehensive the researches of the moderne have beet on ancient 
history, the: more have thelr regard und esteem for Herodotus increased." Hix 
minate. Information respecting Egypt and Asia Minor is now admitted by all compe 
tent geographers; and I may add, that.a recent and very able traveller has given 
some curious proofs of hia knowledge even of the western parts of Siberia; Seo 
Brman’s valuable work, Travels in Siberia, vol, i. ppe 211, 297-301. 

3 "Eg! *Ayudoros Bb Buowddos Moers Alyueros uaa Bh tére «ideo Rena, nad 
th bed rob rorauoi vj xópn mirduevo, «al và dd «ijs xdápns oioi Aufndmoien. wal vds. 
véodas rùs árdras róre urpuplat tàs olkieuivas. Herodot: book; li. chap. 
clxxvil. vol. i. pp: 881, 882, 

% Diodorus, who, though an honest and painstaking man, was in every respect 
inferior to Herodotus, says, impertinently enough, Sea jd» o)» 'Hpóðoros Kal ries 
thy ras Abyeerloy xpdges cuvrafaudvev doxadıdkanın, dxovaicos pokplvarrer TiS 
dandilas 7b xapadutoroyéir, xul nißoos wAdvrew Yuxayaylas ¿reno wapiroper. 
Biblioth. Hist. book 1; chap. Ixix. vol: i; p. 207. In other places he alludes to Herod- 
otus in the same tone, withont actually mentioning him. 

IM TAvarüpurría 9 Tò ply wedaidy wond epodorxe xdvruv Tür -yraprCoudrwy méwah 
Kerk the olnovndeny, wal Kal! pis Dè obBevbs rv BAdzy Boned Aereo das, del why yèp 
Tv üpyaluv xplvur toxe xénas ous; wal wédeis wAelour raw play xnl dra 
utin, dee dv raie dvorypapacs dors Karanexwpirpivor. Diod, Sie, Biblioth, 
Ht. 1. chap. xxxi. vol. i. p. 80. 

9» Nothwithstending the positive assertions. of M. Matter (me de l'Ecole 
d'Alezendriz, vol. fi. p. 285; compare Hist. du Gnosticisme, vol. i. p. 48), there is 
no good evidence for the supposed travels In Egypt of the earlier Greeks, and it is 
even questionable if Plato ever visited that country. (* Whether he ever was in 

tle doubtful" Bunsena Egypt, vol. i p. 00.) ‘The Romana took little interest. 

in the subject (Bunsen, vol. i. pp. 152-158); and, says M. Bunsen, p. 162, “with 

Diodorus all systematic inquiry into the history of Egypt ceases, not only on the 

art of the Greeks, but of the ancients in general.” Mr. Loake, in an essay on the 

Juorra, arrives at the conclusion, that after the timo of Ptolemy, the ancients made 

no additions to their knowledge of African geography. Journal of Geographical 
Society, vol. ji, p. 9. 
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expected from them was an unremitting and unrequited labour 
If they neglected their work, they were flogged ; and the same 
punishment was frequently inflicted upon domestic servants, and 
eren upon women.'** ‘These and similar regulations were well 
conceived; they were admirably suited to that vast social 
which, because it was based on despotism, could only be upheld 
by cruelty. Hence it was that, the industry of the whole nation 
being at the absolute command of a small port of it, there arose 
the possibility of rearing those vast edifices, which inconsiderate 
observers admire asa proof of civilization,'** but which, in reality, 
are evidence of a state of altogether depraved and un- 
healthy ; a state in which the skill and the arts of an imperfect 
refinement injured those whom they ought to have benefited; so 
that the very resources which the people had created were turned 
against the le themselves. 

"That in such a society as this, much regard should be ud to 

human suffering, it would indeed be idle to expect. Still, 
are startled by the reckless pi —— with which, in Bane the 
upper classes squandered away the labour and the lives of. the 
people. In this respect, as the monuments yet remaining oe 
dantly prove, they stand alone and without a rival We may 
form some idea of the almost incredible waste, when we hear 
that two thousand men were occupied for three years in carrying 
a single stone from Elephantine to Sais;'* that the Canal of 
the Red Sea alone, cost the lives ofa hundred and twenty thousand 
Egyptians ;'7 and that to build one of the pyramids required 


E Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. pp. a, 42, vol, iii. p. 00, votiv. p. 

181. Compare Ammianus Marcellinus, in Hamilton's Agyptiaca, p. 300. 

im in Voom te F3 ida, vol. BEL vol. ii. p. 02. 
in König almte den andern mach, ‚oder — Ihn zu übertreffen; indess 
das — Volk seine Lebenstage am Baue dieser Monumente verzehren Y musste 
Eo entstanden wahrscheinlich die Pyramiden und Obolisken Ægyptong Nar in den 
ältesten Zeiten wurden sie set: donn die Spätere Zeit und jude Nation, die ein 
ein Gewerbe treiben lernte, banoto keine Pyramiden mehr, Weit gefehlt also, 
dien Pyramiden ein Kennzeichen dor Glückenligkeit und Aufklärung des alten 
Egsplens seyn sollten, sind sie ein unwidersprechliches Denkmal von dem Abere 
glauben un d der Gedankenlosigkeit sowohl der Armen, die da baucten, als der Ebr 
—— die deu Ban befahlen." Jferder'a Ideen zur Geschichte, vol. lil. pp. 103, 104: 
der 293, und some admirable remarks in Volney’ yple, vol, E. 
pp $40, Even M. Bunsen, notwithstanding m N ‘one of the 
pyramids, “tho misery of the people, already gri ppre i aggravated 
by the construction of this gigantic building, ‘The bones of tho oppressors of the 
Tyas who E s whole generatious harassed hundrods of thoussnds from day to 
wó. Si, p. 170, a learned and enthusiastic work, 
dy de brea ‘pla, Biaxíaios Sd ol wposererdxaro Erpes 
ok ii, chap, elxxv, vol. i: p. 870, On the enormous weight of 
pr stones which the Egsplions sometimes carried, sce Dunsen's 1, vol. i 2 
id as to tho machines employed, and the use inlined ronda f lie tranı 
- "yae on the Pyramids, vol. i. p. 19%, vol |, 38. 

Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians; vol. 1. p. 70: Vut PHI Toad writer is um 
«willing to believe a statement so adverse to his favourite Bgyptinna. It ik likels 
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But although the evidence from which we might estimate the 
former condition of Central America is almost entirely lost,'?? we 
nre more fortunate in regard to the histories of Mexico and Peru, 
There are still existing considerable and unthentic materials, from 
which we may form an opinion on the ancient state of those two 
countries, and on tlie nature and extent of their civilization. Be- 
fore, however, entering upon this subject, it will be convenient 
to point out what those physical laws were which determined 
the localities of. American civilization; or, in other words, why 
it was that in these countries alone, society should have been 
organized into a fixed and settled system, while the rest of the 
New World was peopled by wild and ignorant barbarians, Such 
an inquiry will be found highly interesting, as affording further 
proof of the extraordinary, and indeed irresistible, force with 
which the powers of Nature have controlled the fortunes of Man, 

The first circumstance by which we must be struck, is that 
in America, ag in Asia and Africa, all the original civilizations 
were seated in hot countries; the whole of Peru proper beit 
within the southern tropic, the whole of Central America an 
Mexico within the northern tropic. How the heat of the climate 

rated on the social and political arrangements of India and 

igypt, I have attempted to examine; and it has, I trust, been 
proved that the result was brought about by diminishing the 
wants and requirements of the people, and thus producing a very 
unequal distribution of wealth and power. But, besides this, 
there is another way in which the average temperature of a 
country affects its civilization, and the discussion of which I haye 
reserved for the present moment, because it may be more clearly 
illustrated in America than elsewhere, Indeed, in the New 
World, the seale on which Nature works, being much larger than 
in the Old, and her forces being more overpowering, it is evident 
that her operations on mankind may be studied with greater ad- 
van! than in countries where she is weaker, and where, 
therefore, the consequences of her movements are less con- 
spieuous, 

If the reader will bear in mind the immense influence which 
an abundant national food has been shown to exereise, he will 

™ Dr. M'Culloh (Researches concerning the Aboriginal History of America, 


272-340) has collected from the Spanish writers some meagre statements respecting 
the early condition of Central America; but of its social state nnd history, properly 


Mezique et Guatemala i Paris, 1848, 
rs the ruins in Central A race" we 
y in Report of British Assoelation for Y 
evidence for these and similar statements is very unsatisfactory. 
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magnitude, all of great importance, as the Ni the La Plata, 
the —— — Amazon, the Orinoco, the Mississippi, the 
Alabama, the Saint John, the Potomac, the Susqueham the 
Delaware, the Hudson, and the Saint Lawrence. By this vast 
water-system the soil is towards the east constantly irrigated; 
but towards the west there is in North America only one river 
of value, the Oregon;'^* while in South America, from the Isth- 
mus T Panama to the Straits of Magellan, there is no great river 
at all. 

But as to the other main cause of fertility, namely, heat, we 
find in North America a state of things precisely the reverse, 
There we find that'while the irrigation is on the east, the heat 
is on the west.” This difference of temperature between the 
two coasts, is probably connected with some great meteorological 
law; for in the whole of the northern hemisphere, the eastern 

rt of continents and of islands is colder than the western,''* 
Whether, however, this is owing to some large and comprehen- 
sive cause, or whether each instance has a cause peculiar to it- 
self, is an alternative, in the present state of knowledge, impos- 
sible to decide; but the fact is unquestionable, and its influence 
upon the early history of America is extremely curious. In con- 
sequence of it, the two great conditions of fertility have not been 
united in any part of the continent north of Mexico, The 
countries on the one side have wanted heat; those on the other 






forage three miles, water f 


America, Mr. Rogera (Geol 
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pp. 42, 326; 
"lia is well 





the northern hemisphere have a lower mean temperature than the western coast." 
Richardson on North American Zoology, à 120, Brit Amoe. for 1838: see also 
Report for 1841, Sections, p. 28; Davis's Chis 


ina, vol. ill; pp. 140, 141; Journal 
Geograph, Society, vol. xxii, p. 170, — E 
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side have wanted irrigation, The accumulation of wealth being 
thus impeded, the progress of society was stopped; and until, in 
the sixteenth century, the knowledge of Europe was brought tc 
bear upon EPET — is no instance of any people north of 
the twentieth parallel, reaching even that imperfect civilization 
to which the inhabitants of India and of Egypt ensily attained,'* 
On the other hand, south of the twentieth parallel, the continent 
suddenly changes its form, and, rapidly contracting, becomes a 
small strip of land, until it reaches the Isthmus of Panama, This 
narrow tract was the centre of Mexican civilization; and a còm- 
parison of the preceding arguments. will easily show why such 
was the case; for the peculiar configuration of the land secured 
a very large amount of coast, and thus gaye to the southern part 
of North America, the character of an island. Hence. there 
arose one of the characteristics of an insular climate, namely, an 
increase of moisture, caused by the watery vapour which springs 
from the ses.''* While, therefore, the position of Mexico, near 
the equator gave it heat, the shape of the land gave it humidity; 
and this being the only part of North America in which these 
two conditions were united, it was likewise the only part which 
was at all civilized. There can, be. no doubt that if the sandy 
plains of California and southern Columbia, instead of being 
scorched into sterility, had been irrigated by the rivers of the 
east, or if the rivers of tho east had been accompanied by the 
heat of the west, the result of either combination would have been 
that exuberance of soil by which, as the history of the world de- 
cisively proves, every carly civilization was preceded, But inas- 
much as, of the two elements of fertility, one was deficient in 
48 Tho little tha is known of the early state of the North-Amorican tribes bas 
been brought together by Dr. M'Culleh ia bis learned work, Researches concernir 
America, pp. 110-140. He mys, p. 12), that they “lived together without, nips | 
eil "In that part of the world, the population has probably never 
been f: we now kuow that the inhabitants of the north-east of Asia have 
at di a passed over to the north-west of America, nx in the case of the 
‘Techektecht, who are found in both continente Indeed, Dobell was so strack by 
th dimilarity-hetween-the North-American tribes snd some he mot with nearly ns 
für wert as Tomek, that he believed their origin to be the same, See [ls 
Travels in Kemtehatka and Siberia, 1820, vol. ti, p. 112. And on this question of 
Intercourse between the two continents, compare Crantz's History of Greeuland, vol. 
IER 290, 200, with tchardaan'sAretie Hepaditin, vol. i. pp. 202, 068, und 


i Physical History of Mankind vol. iv. pp. 438-169, vl v. pp. 911-878, 
MA From geucral physical considerations, we should suppose a relation between 
amount of rain and extent of const; and In Europe, where alone we have extensive 
toral records, the connexion has been proved statistically. “If the 
guastit E año that fala diferent parta of Europe Is measured, it is found to be 
leat, other things boing equal, as we recede from the seashore.” | Kormts's Meteo 
ology, 1845, p. 199. Compare pp. 9], 94. Hence, no doubt, the greater rarity 
of rain 34 we advance norih from Mexico. “Au nord du 20°, surtout depula les 
af au 26* de latitude, les pines, qui ne durent. que pendant les mois de juin, de 
@aodt et de septembre, sont peu fréquéutes dans l'intérieur du pays," fime 

la Noweelle Espagne, vol. 1. p. 46. 
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every part of America north of the twentieth parallel, — 
that until that line was passed, civilization could gain 
place; and there never has been found, and we Lese. 
assert never will be found, any evidence that even a single ancient 
nation, in the whole of that enormons continent, was able to make 
much progress in the arts of life, or organize itself into a fixed 
and rau pert ie Er Pe: 

us far as to the physical agents which controlled the early 
destinies of North America. But in reference to South America, 
a different train of circumstances came into play; for the law 
by virtue of which the eastern coasts are colder than the westera, 
is not only pai to the southern hemisphere, but is re- 
placed by another law precisely the reverse. North of the 
equator, the east is colder than the west; south of the equator, 
the cast is hotter than the west.“? If, now, we connect this fact 
with what has been noticed respectin; the vast river-system 
which distinguishes the east of — from the west, it becomes 
evident that in South America there exists that co-operation of 
heat and humidity in which North America is deficient. The 


result is, that the soil in the regi a of South America is 
Y 


remarkable for its exuberance, not oi n the tropie, but 
considerably beyond it; the South of Brazil, and even part of 
Uruguay, possessing a fertility not to be found in any eg of 
North America situated under a correspo 1 
On a hasty view of the preceding ge i iona n mi — 
be expected that the eastern side of South . 
richly endowed by nature,'** would have been the pall he one of 
those civilizations which, in! other parts of the world, similar 
causes produced, But if we look a little further, we shall find 
that what has just been pointed out, by no means exhausts even 
the physical bearings of this subject, and that we must take into 
uificed to neutralize 


cito of all the ee of the Nr World. 


16 iTho difference between the clin the d -onsts of continents. 
but here the west 


lo works ever. published 
was struck by this superiority of tho eastern coast; and he 
which ripen welland are 


Me — of Pla A ius 95, 188. pos 
RR. irap real ant — and should be 
Pes — to continents CS rk of the equator. 
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‘The agent to which I allude is the trade-wind; a striking 
phenomenon, by which, as we shall hereafter see, all the civiliza- 
tions anterior to those of Europe were greatly and injuriously in- 
fluenced. This wind covers no less than 56° of latitude ; 28° 
north of the equator, and 28^ south of it.** In this large tract, 
which comprises some of the most fertile countries in the world, 
the trade-wind blows, during the whole year, either from the 
north-east or from the south-east." "The causes of this regu- 
larity are now well understood, and are known to depend partly 
on —* of air at the equator, and partly on the mo- 
tion of the earth; for the cold air from the poles is constantly 
flowing towards the equator, and thus producing northerly winds 
in the northern hemisphere, and southerly winds in the southern, 
These winds are, however, deflected from their natural course by 
the movement of the earth, as it revolves on its axis from west 
to east. And as the rotation of the earth is, of course, more 
rapid at the equator than elsewhere, it happens that in the 
neighbourhood of the equator the speed is so great as to outstrip 
the movements of the atmosphere from the poles, and foreing 
them into another direction, gives rise to those easterly currents 
which are called trade-winds.'T What, however, we are now 
rather concerned with, is not so much an explanation of the 
trade-winds, as an account of the way in which this great 
— phenomenon is connected with the history of South 


99 The Imderrinds, sometimes, reach ee parallel- (Bes, Denise 
S P 460, Dr. jeography, Edin. 1888, p. 200 
IT "boy extend to bout 80" on each de of the —ã bat T believe Eu] 
ane rarely fonrul so high; though Robertson. ía eertalnly wrong in supposing that 
Bing aro pocullas jo ibo, tropica;, History ef Aurica, hook Ir in Jolerten'e 
Works, : 
de !Tn the northern hemisphere the trade-wind blows from the north-east, nnd 
Inthe southern from the south-east.” Meyen's Geog. of Plants, p.42. Com 
Waldés Brazil, vol. 1. p. 112, vol. ll. p. 494; and on the “tropical castwind” of 
Vu Gulf of Mexico, sow Forry's Climate of the United States, p. 206. Dr. Forry says 
‘that it has given to tho growth of the trees “an inclination from the ses.” 
* ting the causes of tho trade-winds, soe Somerville's Connexion of the 
ences, pp. 120, 197; Leslie's Natural Philosophy, p 618; Daniell’ 
Ensayo, pp. 34, 102, 476-481; Kaemte’s Met V. Bir 37-895 Prouts 
Treatise, pp. 264-256. The discovery of the true theory is often ascribed. 
; but Hadley was the real discoverer. Note in Prout, p. 257. The 
bich popular writers frequently confuse with the trade-winds, are said 
by the predomlaance of land, and by tho difference between Its temper- 
that of the sea: see Komis, pp. 42-45. On what may be called the 
conversión óf the trades into monsoons, according to the laws very recently promul- 
gated by M. Dore, see Report of British Association for 1847 (Transas. of tions, 
{ 1813, p 94. The monsoons arc noticed in Humboldt's Cosmos, 
Rescarohes, vol. xslll. part i p. 261; Dirto/ls History op 
55; Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. ik. p. 00, vol. iv. pp. 
avi. p. 185, vol, xviil. pp. 
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The trade-wind, blowing on the eastern coast of South 
America, and proceeding from the east, crosses the Atlantic 
ocean, and therefore reaches the land sureharged with the vapours 
aceumulated in its passage. These vapours, on touching the 
shore, are, at periodical intervals, condensed into rain; arid as 
their progress westward is checked by that gigantic chain of the 
Andes, which they are unable to pass,'? they pour the whole of 
their moisture on Brazil, which, in consequence, is often deli 
by the most destructive torrents,'** . This abundant supply, 
ing aided by that vast river-system peculiar to the eastern 
of America, and being also accompanied by beat, has stimulated 
the soil into an activity une alled in any other part of the 
word.9* Brazil, which is nearly as large as the whole of Europe, 
is covered with a vegetation of incredible profusion, \ Indeed, ro 
rank and luxuriant is the growth, that Nature seems to riot in 
the very wantonness of power. A great part of this immense 
country is filled with dense and tangled forests, whose noble 
trees, blossoming in unrivalled beauty, and. exquisite with a 
thousand hues, throw out their produce in endless. prodigality. 
On their summit are perched birds of gorgeous plumage, which 
nestle in their dark and lofty recesses, Below, their and 
trunks are crowded with brushwood, creeping plants, innumerable 
parasites, all swarming with life. There, too, are myriads of in- 
sects of every variety; reptiles of strange and sans form; ser- 
penis and lizards, spotted with deadly beauty: all of which find 
means of existence in this vast workshop and repository of Na- 
ture, And that nothing may be wanting to this land of marvels, 
the forests are skirted by enormous meadows, which, reeking 
with heat and moisture, supply nourishment to countless herds 
of wild cattle, that browse and fatten on their herbage; while 


19 Lycll's Principles of Geology, pp. 201, 714, 116: s00 alao Somereillé'a Physical 
Ge hy, vol, M, p. T1. And on this fending, pomos of the Cordillera of the 
pre tee Azara, Voyages dans C Amérique Miridionale, vol. i.p. $8. According 
to Dr. Tschudi, the eastern chain ja properly the Andes, and the western tho Cord- 
illera; but this distinction is rarely made. Tochmdi's Travels in Peru, p. 290. 

™ On the rain of Brazil, see Daniels sarien Essays, p. 335; Darwin's 
Journal, pp. 11, 38; Spiz and Martius’s Travels in Brazil, vol. ii. p 1185 Gardne?a 
Tyawels in Brazil, pp. 63, 99, 114, 175, 288, 394. 

=» Dr, Gardner, who looked at these things with the eye of a botanist, saya that 
near Rio do Janeiro the heat and moisture are sulliciont to compensate oven the 
poorest soil; so that “rooks, on which scarcoly.a trace of earth is to be observed, 
are covered with vellozias, tillandaias, melastoniaces, cacti, orehidem, and ferns, and 
all in the vigour of life." dner's Travels in La 9. See also on this com: 
dination, Walsh's Brazil, vol. ii. pp. 297, 298, m curious description of the rainy 
tenson: “For olght or nine hours a day, during some weeks, I never had a dry shirt. 
onme; and the clothes I divested myself of at night, I put on quite wet in tho 
morning, When it did not rain, which was very rare, there shone out in some 
places a burning sun; and we went smoking along, the wet exbaling by the heat, us 
7 we were dissolving into vapour." 
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the adjoining plains, rich in another form of life, are the chosen 
abode of the subtlest and most ferocious animals, which prey on 
each other, but which it might almost seem no human power can 
hope to extirpate. 

Such is the flow and abundance of life by which Brazil is 
marked above all the other countries of the earth“? But, amid 
perenne and splendour of Nature, no place is left for Man, He 
is reduced to insignificance by the majesty with which he is sur- 
rounded... The fòrces that oppose him are so formidable, that 
hevhas never been able to make head against them, never able 
lo rally against their accumulated pressure, The whole of 
Brazil, notwithstanding its immense apparent advantages, has 
always remained entirely uncivilized; its inhabitants wandering 
savages, incompetent: to resist those. obstacles which. the very 
bounty of Nature had put in their way. For the natives, like 

people in the infancy of society, are averse to enterprise; 
Perdu unacquainted with tbe:arts by which physical impedi- 
ments are removed, they have never attempted to grapple with 
the difficulties that stopped their social progress. Indeed, those 
difficulties aro so serious, that during more than three hundred 
years the resources of European knowledge have, been vainly 
in endeavouring to get rid of them., Along the coast 

of Brazil, there has been introduced from Europe a certain 
amount of that civilization, which the natives by their own efforts 
could never have reached. But such civilization, in itself very 


mi On the natural history of Brazil, I have compared a fow notices In Siraiason's 
y of Anions pp: 16-1, with Crier, Rone Animal, vl Lp. 480, oL Y 
28, 05, 64, $9, "rok iv. pp. 51, 75, 258, 320, 894, 485, 561, vol. v. pp. 40, 196, 
334, 853; Asara, Amérique Meridionale, vol. i. pp. 244-388, and the greater. 
jf vola. Wi. md ir Winckler, Geschichte der Botanik, pp, $18, 9/0508; 
History of Brazil, vol. i. p. 27, vol. lil. pp. 315, 823; Gardeer's Brasil, yy 
O 9254 41-10 131, 90; pte ahd Martius vol: L pp. 207-200, 388-949, 
T. pp. 191, 100-163. And ax to the forests, which am among the wonders of 
| Somernilles Physical Geog. vol. i pp: 204.200; Prichardo Pi 
wol. v. p. 497; Darwin's Journat, pp. 11, 24; Walsh's Brazil, vol. L p. 145, 
Fol, ii, pp. 52, 30, 252. 


TOUT of 


walk at all.” 
— 9 Azara (Amérique Miridionale, vol. ii. pp. 1-108) gives a carious, Wa oocoshume 
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country, the physical causes are so active, and do their work on. 
a scale of such unrivalled magnitude, that it has hitherto been 
found impossible to escape from the effects of their united action 
The progress of agriculture is stopped by impassable. forests, 
and the harvests are destroyed by innumerable insects. “+ 
The mountains are too high to scale, the rivers are too wide to 
bridge; every thing is contrived to keep-back the human mi 
and repress its rising ambition. It is thus that the energi 
Nature have hampered the spiritof Man. Nowhere else is there 
so painful a contrast between the grandeur of the external world 
and the littléness of the internal. And the mind, cowed by this 
unequal struggle, has not only been unable to advance, but with- 
ont foreign aid it would undoubtedly have receded, For even at 
resent, with all the improvements constantly introduced from 
Europe, there are no signs of real progress; while notwithstand- 
ing the frequency of colonial settlements, less than one-fifteenth 
of the land is cultivated..* The habits of the people are as 
barbarous as ever; and as to their numbers, it is well worthy of 
remark, that Brazil, the country where, of all others, physical re- 
sources ure most powerful, where both vegetables and animals 
are most abundant, where the soil is watered by the noblest riv- 
ers, and the coast studded by the finest harbours,—this immense 
territory, which is more than twelve times the size of France, 
contains a population not exceeding six millions of people,*s 


ally a disgusting account of the savage natives in that part of Brasil south of 16°, 10 
which his observations were limited, And as to the i nta of other parts, ee 
28, 20, 107, 178, 248, 816, 478; M'Oullol’s 
7: and the more recent aei ii 
1817, it was rare to 
la in Brasil, vol. i. p. 142) 
more than one nation oz 
‘hich they had apparently 


i Sir C. Lyell (Principles of Geology, p. 682) notices “the incredible number 
‘of insects which lay waste the crops in Brazil; ^ and Mr. Swainson, who had travelled 
in that country, says, “The red ants of Brazil are so destructive, und at the same 


time so prolific, that they frequently dispute possession of the ground with the 
husbandman, bely all his skill to extirpate thelr colo iy 
leave his fields uncultivated.” | Swainson on ification of 

Is, p. 87, See more about these insects in Darwin's Journal, pp. 87-43; 


Southey's History of Brasil, vol, L pp, 144, 383-385, 348, vol, li. pp. 365, 642, 
vol fii. p. 876; FA and Martiuns aveo in Brasil, 259, vol. fi, p. 117; 

Cuvier, Règne Animal, vol. iv. p. 320, Prae 
™ The cultivated land is estimated at from 14 to 2 por cent, See I Culloh’s 

, Tiet., 1849, vol. i; p. 430. 2 

During the present century, the populatio: rl has been differently stated 
at different times ; the highest computation being 7, and the low: 2) h 
Comp. Humboldt, Now. Espagne, vol. il. p. 85 — P M’Oulloch's 
» Diet., 1849, vol. i. pp. 430, 494. Mr, W: ves Brazil as " abounding in 
E e ity, of inhabitants,” Walsh's 
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... These considerations sufficiently explain why it is, that in the 
whole of Brazil there are m carte be ee i im- 
perfect civilization; no evidence that ‘the at an; 

iod, raised themselves above the state dins ‘which tl 

when their country was first discovered. But immediately 
spiate to Brazil there is another country, which, though situa- 
in the same continent, and lying under the same latitude, is 
subjected to different physical conditions, and therefore was the 
scene of different path results. ‘This is the celebrated kingdom 
of Pera, which included the whole of the southern tropic, and 
which, from the circumstances just stated, was naturally the 
only part of South America where any thing roaching to 
civilization could be attained. In Brazil, the heat of the climate 
"was accompanied by a twofold irrigation, arising first from the 
immense river-system incidental to the eastern const; ‘and sec- 
ondly, from the abundant moisture deposited by the trade-winds. 
From this combination there resulted that unequalled fertility, 
which, so far as Mun was concerned, defeated its own ends, stop- 
ng liis progress by an exuberance, which, had it been’ less ex- 
‘cessive, it would have aided, For, as we have clearly seen, when 
the productive powers of Nature are carried beyond a certain 
point, the imperfect knowledge of uncivilized men is unable to 
with them, or in any way turn them to their own advantage, 
however, those powers, being very active, are nevertheless 
fined within ma ¡ble limits, there arises'a state of things 
7 r to that noticed in Asia and Africa; where the profusion 
of Nature, instead of hindering social progress, favoured it, by 
encouraging that accumulation of wealth, without some share of 
"which, progress is impossible, 

In estimating, therefore, the physical conditions by which 
civilization was originally determined, we have to look not merely 
at the exuberance, but also at what may be called the ma! 
bility of Nature; that is, we have to consider the ense with whi 
the resources may be used, as well as the number of the re- 
gourees themselves, Applying this to Mexico and Peru, we find 

that they were the countries of America where this combination 
most happily occurred. For though their resources were much 
less numerous than those of Brazil, they were far more easy to 
„control; while at the same time the heat of the climate brought 
Ly ‚per those other laws by which, as I have attempted to show, 

early civilizations were greatly influenced. It is a very 
remarkable fact, which, I believe, has never been observed, that 


ho known approximatively. Ta. Alison's History, vol. x. p. 229, the number 
mor 18,000,060, but the area alio is rather understated. 
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even in reference to latitude, the «presente limit of Peru to the 


south corresponds with the ancient of Mexico to the north; 
while, by a striking, but to me —— coincidence, 
both these boundaries are reached ‘al lineis pass» 


— boundary of Mexico being 21° N. lat., that of Peru 2147 
n 
Such is the wonderful regularity which history, when com- 
hensively studied, presents to our view. And if we com 
exieo and Peru ae those countries of the Old. World w. 
have been already notived, we shall find, as in all the me 
tions anterior to those of Europe, that their social, phenomena 
"were subordinate to their physical laws, In the first place, the 
characteristics of their national food were precisely those metwith 
in the most flourishing parte of Asia and Africa. For — 
few of the nutritious vegetables belonging to the Old Wi 
were found in the New, their. place was supplied by others ex- 
actly analogous to rice and dates; that is to say, marked. by the 
same abundance, by the same facility of growth, and by the same 
exuberant returns; therefore, followed by the same social results. 
In Mexico and Pern, one of the most important articles of food 
las. always. been maize, which, we have every reason to believe, 
was peeuliar.to the American continent,'** This, like rice aud 
dates, is eminently the product of a. hot, climate; and although 
it is said to grow at an elevation of upwards of 7,000 foct,!?* it 
is rarely seen beyond the fortieth parallel,'** and its exuberance 
rapidly diminishea with the diminution of temperature, , Thus, 


MY Vidaca being the most southerly point of tle present Peruvian coast; though 
— conquest of Peru, incorporated with the emplee, extended für into Chi, and 
a fow degrees of Patagonia, In rezaril to Mexico, the northern limit Gf the 
ult a * t the Atlantic coast, and 19* on the Pacific, Prescott's History or 
en vol. oen 
A question has been raised ms to the Asiatic origin of Maize: Reynier, 
Economie des Arabe, But later and more careful researches seem, to 
hare ascertained beyond much doubt that it was unknown before America was 

'+ Geography of Plante, pp. 44, 09, 304; Walekenacr'a 
notas in Azara, Amérique Máridionale, Yol V... 140; Ouvier, Progrie des Sciences 
Naturelles, wol, iù, p. 3645, Cuvier, ¿logos Historigues, Yol. li, pe 1185 Loudon's 
Lnoyolopadia of Agriculture, p. 829; A'Cutloch's Diet, of Commerce, 1849, p. 881. 
AHS cafes ndticéa OF maizo by Istis oehitl, the native Mexican historian, shows i 
mecha uso ns an article of food before the arrival of the Spaniards: sec Jatlilzochitl, 

fistoire des Chi ferm vol. i. pe 58, 64, 240, vol. ji. p. 19. 

29 Matze, indeed, grows to ihe helght of 7,200 fect above the level of the aea, 
bat only predominates between 2,000 and 6,000 of elevation.” Lindley's Vegetable 
Kin BAT po 112... This refers. to tho tropical parts. of South America; but 
the Zen Mala fs aid to have been raleod on the slopes of the Pyrenoes “at an eleva- 
ton of 3,000 to 4,000 feet.” Seo Austen on the Forty Days’ Maize, in Report of 
Brit, Assoc, for 1949, Trans, of Soc. y. 08. 

8M. Moyen (Geog. of Plants, p. 02) and Mr. Balfour (Botany, p. 667) suppose 
that in America 40° is about its limit; and this is the cage in regard to its extensive 
zultivation ; but it is grown certainly ns high as 52”, perhaps as as 51°, norte 
latitude: sce Richardson's Aretie Expedition 1851, vol. 1l. pp. 49, 234. 
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that an acre sown with it will support more than fifty- 5 
whereas the same amount of land sown with wheat — 
will only support two persons.!*% As to the exuberance, of its 
growth, it is calculated that, other circumstances remaining the 
same, its produce is forty-four times greater than that of pota- 
* and a hundred and thirty-three times greater than that of 
wheat.” i 
It will now be easily understood why it was that, in all ime 
mas respects, the civilizations of Mexico and Peru were strict- 
ly analogous to those of India and Egypt. In these four 
countries, as well as in a few others in. Southern Asia. and Cen- 
tral America, there existed an amount of knowledge, despicable 
indeed if tried by an European standard, but most remarl if 
contrasted with the gross ignorance which prevailed among the 
adjoining and cotemporary nations, But in all of them there 
was the same inability to diffuse even that scanty civilization 
which they really possessed; there was the same utter absence 
of any thing approaching to the democratic spirit; there. wasıthe 
same despotic power on the part of the upper classes, and the 
same contemptible subservience on the part of the lower. For, 
as we have clearly seen, all these civilizations were. affected. by 
certain physical causes, which, though favourable to the accumu- 
lation of wealth, were unfavourable to a just subdivision of it. 
And as the knowledge of men was still in its infancy,"* it was 
found impossible to struggle against these physical agents, or 
prevent them from producing those effects on the social organi- 
zation which I have attempted to trace. Both in Mexico and in 
Peru, the arts, and particularly those branches of them which 
minister to the luxury of the wealthy classes, were, cultivated 


moyenne de l'année excède vingt-quatre degrés centigrados, Je fralt du bananier est 
un objet de culture du plus grand intérót pour Ia subsistance do l'homme." Compre 
Bullock's Mexico, p. 281. 
9 M^ Culloeés Ge yh. Diet, 1849, vol. il. p. 815. 
9 * Je doute qu'il existe une autre plante sur le globe, qui, sur un petit espace 
de terraln, pulese produire une masse de substance nourrissante aussi considérable." 
s + “Le produit des bananes est par conséquent à celui du froment commo 199 : 
1—A eólui des pommes do terre comme 44:1." Humboldt, Nouvelle Espagne, vol. il. 
pp. 862, 868, See also Prout's — Treatise, p. 333, edit. 1845; Ps 
tera, vol. i. p. 151, 182; Prescotl's Mexico, vol. 1. p. 114. or notices, but very 
imperfect ones, of this remarkable vegetable, may be found in Ulloa'+ South America, 
vol. i. p. 74; and In Boyle's Works, vol. iii. p. 690. 
165 The only science with which they had much acquaintance was astronomy, 


which the Mexicans appear to have cultivated lerable succes. ^ Compare 
* —— La pe in Humboldt, — i th Prie) 
T tory, vol. v, pp. 322, 229; Af*Cull 
audierés Mezique, pp. 61, 83; Humboldt's Comos, v 
Society, vol, vil. p. 3, However, their astronom; 
panied by astrology: tee Zetlilzochitl, Histoire 
pp. 94, 111. 
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similar; the same physical conditions being followed by the 
social results, In the most essential particular for which history 
can be studied, namely, the state of the people, Mexico and Peru 
are the counterpart of each other, For though there were many 
minor points of difference,""* both were agreed in this, that there 
were only two classes—the upper class being tyrants, and the 
lower class being slaves. This was the state in which Mexico 
was found when it was discovered by the Europeans,'** and to- 
wards which it must have been tending from the earliest period. 
And so insupportable had all this become, that we know, from 
the most decisive evidence, that the general disaffection it pro- 
duced among the people was one of the causes which, by facili- 
tating the progress of the Spanish invaders, hastened the down- 
fall of the Mexican empire.'"* 

The farther this examination is carried, the more striking 
becomes the similarity between those civilizations which flourish- 
ed anterior to what may be called the European epoch of the 
human mind. ` The division of a nation into castes would be im- 
possible in the great European countries; but it existed froma 
remote antiquity in Egypt, in India, and apparently in Persia.t* 
The very same institution was rigidly enforced in Peru;"' and 
what proves how consonant it was to that stage of society, is, 
that in Mexico, where castes were not established by law, it was 
nevertheless a recognised custom that the son should follow the 
occupation of his father."* - This was the political symptom of 


extraordinary polity, a people, advanced in many of the social refinements, well 
skilled in manufactu: ind. agriculture, were unacquainted, as we have seen, with 
money. They had nothing that deserved to be called property, ‘They could follow 
no craft, could engage in no labour, no amusement, but such as was specially provid- 
ed by law. They could not change their residence or their dress without a license 
from the government. They could not even exercise the freedom which is conceded 
10 the most abject in other countrics—that of selecting thelr own wives." 

™ The Mexicans being, as Prichard says (Physical History, vol. v, p. 467), ofa 
more cruel disposition than the Peruvians; but our informatica Is too limited to en- 
able us to determine whether this was mainly owing to physical causes or to social 
ones. Herder preferred the Peruvian civilization: “der gubildetste Staat diesen 
Weltthells, Peru.” Jdeen zur Geschichte der Menschheit, xol. 1. y. 83. 

7* Seo in Humbold£s Nouvelle Espagne, vol. i. p. 101, a striking summary of the 
state of the Mexican people at the time of the Spanish conquest: see also History oy 
2 —— y ‘he Co —— a similar 

scott's of the Conquest e y vol. |. p. 34. Compare a simi 
— — Egypt in Bunsena —— 

™ That there were castes in Persia is stated by Firdoust; and his assertion, 
putting aside its general probability, ought to outwelgh tho silence of the Greek his 
“oriasın who, for the most part, knew little of any country except their own, Ac- 
cording to Malcolm, the existence of caste in the time of Jemsheed, is confirmed by 
“some Mahomedan authors ;" but he does not tay who they were, Malcolm's History 
of Persia, vol. i. pp. 505, 506. Several attempts have been made, but very unsu& 

illy, to ascertain the period in which castes were first instituted. Compare 
Asiatic Researches, vol. 51; Heeren’s African Nations, vol. ii, p. 121; Bun 
vol. i. p. 410; Rammohun Roy on the Vels, p. 269, 
's History of Peru, vol. l. pp. 143, 150. 
Prewatfe History of Mezico, 124, 
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still found in several parts of Asia. Both Mexicans and Peru- 
vians erected immense buildings, which were as useless as those 
of Egypt, and which no country could produce, unless the labour 
uf the people were ill-paid and ill-directed,^* ‘The cost of these 
monuments of vanity is unknown; but it must baye been enor 
mous; since the Americans, being ignorant of the use of iron,!"? 
were unable to — a resource by which, in the construction 
of: large works, labour is greatly abridged. Some PR UR 
however, have been preserved, from which an idea may be for 
on this subject. ‘To take, for instance, the palaces of their 
kings: we find that in Pera the erection of the royal residence 
occupied, during fifty years, 20,000 men;'"* while that of Mexico 
cost the labour of no less than 200,000 : striking facts, which, 
if all other testimonies had perished, would enable us to a; 
ciate the condition of countries in which, for such insignificant 
purposes, such vast power was expended,!** 

The preceding evidence, collected from sources of ungues- 
tioned credibility, proves the force of those great physical laws, 
which, in the'most flourishing countries out of Europe, encour- 


aged the accumulation of wealth, but prevented its dispersion; 
and thus ‘secured to the upper classes a monopoly of one of the 


most important elements of social and political power. The re- 
sult was, that in all those civilizations the great body of the peo- 
ple derived no benefit. from the national improvements ; hence 
the basis of the progress being very narrow, the progress itself was 
very insecure,!* en, therefore, unfavourable circumstances 


™ The Mexicans appear to have been even more wantonly ligal than the 
Peruvians. Seo, respecting thelr Immenso pyramide, one of which, Cholula, had a 
base “twice as broad as the largest Egyptian pyramid," Aulo Researches, pp. 
gra: Bullock's Mexico, pp. 111-113, 414; Zfumbolds Nouvelle Espagne, vol. 
Pp, 240, 241. 
?^ Preacott's History of Mexico, vol. i p. 117, vol. Bl. p. 341; and Prescotls 
55 of Peru, vol. i. p. 145, Sec also Haty, Praise de Minéralogie, Paris, 1801, 


ir. p. 312. 

me Prescott History Of Peru, vol. 1. p. 18. 

15 Mr, Prescott (History of Mexico, vol. i p« 152) 8, “We are not informed 
of the timo occupied in building this palace; but 200,000 workmen, it js said, were 
omployad on it. However this may be, it { certain that the Tezcucan monarchs, 
like those of Asia and ancient ey t, had the control of Immense masaex of mon, 
and would sometimes turn the whole population of a conquered city, including thy 
women, into the public works, The most gigantic monuments of architecture which 
the world has witnessed would never have been reared by the hands of freemen,"— 
‘The Mexican historian, Ixtlilxochitl, gives a curious account of of the royal pal- 
Aces, Soo his Histoire des Chichimeques, translated by Térnaux-Compans, Paris, 
1840, vol. 1, pp. 257-262, chap. xxxvii. 

= This may be illustrated by a good remark of M. Matter, tothe effect that when 
the Egyptians had once lost their raco of kings, it was found Impossible for the na- 
Mon to reconstruct itself. Matter, Histoire de l'Ecole S Alexan iol. i p. 68; 
"m passage, In Persia, again, when the feeling of loyalty d, so also 
did the focling of national power, Malcolm's History of Persia, vel. ii. p. 190. 
‘Tho history of the most civilized parts of Europe presents a picture exactly the 
reverse of this. 
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atose from without, it was but natural that the whole system 
should fall to the ground. Jn such countries, society, being 
divided against itself, was unable to stand. And there can be no 
doubt that long before the crisis of their actual destruction, these 
one-sided and irregular civilizations had begun to decay; o that 
their own degeneracy aided the pi es of foreign invaders, and 
secured the overthrow of those ancient kingdoms, which, under 
y sounder system, might have been easily saved. 

"Thus fares to the way in which the great civilizations exterior 
to Europe have been affected by the peculiarities of their food, 
climate, and soil; Tt now remains for me to examine the effect of 
those other physical agents to which T have given the collective 
name of Aspects of Nature, and which will be found suggestive 
of some very wide and comprehensive inquiries into the influence 
exercised by the external world in predisposing men to certain 
habits of thought, and thus giving a particular tone to religion, 
arts, literature, and, in a word, to all the principal manifestations 
of the human mind, ‘To ascertain how this is brought about, 
forms a necessary supplement to the investigations just concluded, 
For, as we have seen that climate, food, and soil mainly concern 
the accumulation and distribution of wealth, so also shall we see 
that the Aspects of Nature concern the accumulation and dis- 
tribution of thought. In the first case, we have to do with the 
material interests of Man; in tlie other case, with his intellec- 
tual interests. The former I have analyzed as far as I am able, 
and perhaps as far as the existing state of knowledge will allow.” 
But the other, namely, the relation between the Aspects of 
Nature and the mind of Man, involves speculations of such mag- 
nitude, and requires such a mass of materials drawn from every 
quarter, that T feel very apprehensive us to the result; and I 
need hardly say, that I make no pretensions to any thing ap- 
prouching an exhaustive analysis, nor can I hope to do more than 
generalize a few of the laws of that complicated, but as yet 
unexplored, process by which the external world has affected tho 
human mind, has warped its natural movements, and too often 
checked its natural progress, 

"Phe Aspects of Nature, when considered from this point of 
view, are divisible into two classes: the first class being those 
which are most likely to excite the imagination; and the other 
class being those which address themselves to the understanding 
commonly so called, that is, to the mere logical operations of the 
intellect. For although it is true that, in a complete and well- 


at 


28% T mean, in regard to the physical and economical generalizatiuos, As t0 the 
e ‘Of tbe subject, I am conscious of many deficiencies, particularly in respoct 
o the Mexican and Peruvian histories. 
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balanced mind, the imagination and the understanding «each - 
play their respective parts, and are auxiliary to each other, itis 
also true that, ina majority of instances, the understanding is 
too weak to curb the imagination and restrain its dangerous 
license. The tendency of advancing civilization is to remedy 
this disproportion, and invest the reasoning powers with that 
authority, which, in an early stage of society, the imagination 
exclusively possesses, Whether or not there is ground for fear- 
ing that the reaction will eventually proceed too far, and that 
the reasoning faculties will in their turn tyrannize over the im- 
aginative ones, is a question of the deepest interest; but in the 
present condition of our — is probably an insoluble 
one, At all events, it is certain that nothing like such a state 
has yet been seen; since, even in this age, when the imagination 
is more under control than in any preceding one, it has far too 
much power ; as might be easily proved, not only from the super- 
stitions which in every country still prevail among the vulgar, 
but also from that poetic reverence for antiquity, which, though 
it has been Jong diminishing, still hampers the independence, 
blinds the judgment, and circumscribes the originality of the 
educated classes. 

Now, so far as natural phenomena are concerned, it is evident, 
that whatever inspires feelings of terror, or of great wonder, and 
whatever excites in the mind an idea of the vague and uncon- 
trollable, has a special tendency to inflame the imagination, and 
bring under its dominion the slower and more deliberate opera- 
tions of the understanding. In such cases, Man, contrasting 
himself with the force and majesty of Nature, becomes painfully 
conscious of his own insignificance. A sense of inferionty steals 
over him. From every quarter innumerable obstacles hem him 
in, and limit his individual will. His mind, appalled by the 
indefined and indefinable, hardly cares to scrutinize the details 
of which such imposing grandeur consists,'** On the other hand, 
where the works of Nature are small and feeble, Man regains 
confidence; he seems more able to rely on his own power; he 
can, as it were, pass through, and exercise authority in every 
direction. And as the phenomena are more accessible, it becomes 

The sensation of fear, even when there is no danger, becomes strong enough 
to destroy the pleasure that would otherwise be felt. Eee, for instance, a description 
Of the great mountain boundasy of Hindostan, in, Asiatie Researches vol 3i pe 

“It is necessary for a person to place himself in our situation before he can 
form a just conception of tho scene, The depth of tho valley below, the progressive 
alevation of the intermediate hills, and the majestic splendor ofthe cloud-espt Himus 
aya, formed so grand a picture, that the mind was impressed «with a sensation of 
dread rather than of pleasure," Compare vol. xiv. p. 116, Calcutta, 1822, In the 
fyro!, it has been observed, that the grandeur of the mountain scenery imbues the 


minds of the natives with fear, and has caused the Invention of many superstitiows 
Jegends, Alison's Europe, vol. is, pp, 70. 80. 
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is, that repetition, so far from blunting such feelings, strengthens 
them. In Peru, where earthquakes appearito be more common: 
than in any other country, !* every succeeding visitation increases 
the general dismay ;'s0 that, in some cases, the fear becomes 
almost insupportable.'** The mind is thus constantly thrown 
into a timid and anxious state; and men witnessing the most 
serious dangers, which they can neither avoid nor — 
become impressed with a convietion of their own inability, 
of the poverty of their own resources? In exactly the same 
proportion, the imagination is aroused, and a belief in: supere 
natural interference actively encouraged. Human power failing; 
superhuman power is called in'; the mysterious and the invisible 
are believed to be present ; and there grow up among the people 
those feelings of awe, and of helplessness, on which all supersti- 
tion is based, and without which no su ition ean exist," 
Further illustrations of this may be found even'in Europe, 
where such phenomena are comparatively speaking extremely 
rare. Earthquakes and yolcanic eruptions are more frequent 
and more destructive in Italy, and in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese peninsula; than in any other of the great countries ; and 
it is precisely there that superstition is most rife, and the super- 
stitions classes most powerful. Those were the’ countries where 


iO Peru is more subject, perhaps lan an other country to the tremendous 


isun of earthquakes. ‘Cullech's Geog. Diet. 1849, vol. fi, p. 499. Dr, Tachudi 
(Travels in Peru, p. 102) says of Lima, “at an average forty-five shocks may be 
contited on in the year." Sue also on the Peravian earthquakes, pp. 48, 75, 87, 90. 

¿$ A curious instance of association of ideas conquering the deadening affect of 
habit. Dr, Tschudi (Peru, p. 170) describing the. panic says, no familiarity with 
the phenomenon can blunt this fecling.” Beale (South-Sea Whaling Voyage, Lond. 
1899, p- 208) writes, “it is said at Pero, that the oftener the natives of the place 
feel those vibrations of the earth, instead of becoming habituated to them, as — 
do who are constantly exposod.to other dangers, they become more filled with dis- 
may every time the shock is repeated, so that aged people often find the terror a 

it shock will produce almost insupportable.” Compare Darwin's Journal, pp. 422, 
423, So, too, in regard to Mexican earthauakes, Mr, Ward observes, that “the natives. 
are both more sensible than strangers of the smaller shocks, and more alarmed by 
them.” Ward's Mexico, vol, fie p. 55. On the physiological effecte of the fear 
caused by earthquakes, see the remarkable statement by Osiander in Bundach's Physis 
alogíe comme Science d'Observation, vol. i, pp. 293, 224. That the fear should be 
not deadenied by familiarity, Int increased by it, would hardly be expected by speeu- 
lative reasoners unacquainted with the evidence; and we find, in fact, that the Pyr 
vhonista asserted that of of str excl vog! ols awexas &evrexobrroi, vù Oaundforrar 
— — dpara. Diog. Lacrt, de Vitis Philos, lib, xi, segm, Si, 
vol, J, p. 591. 

m Ms, Stephens, who gives n striking description of an earthquake in Central 
America, eniphatienlly says, “T never felt myzelf so fceble n thing before.” Stephens's 
Central America, vol i. p. 383... See also the account of the effects produced on tho 
wind by an earthquake, in Zrensae. of Soe, of Bombay, vol. lil. p. 98, and the note 
at p. 108. 

M The effect of earthquakes in encowraglog superstition, is noticed in Lyell'a 
sugnrable: work, Principles of Geology, p. 492. Compare a myth on the origin of 
varthquakes in Beausobre, Histoire Critiquede Manichée, vol. i. p. 249. 
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danger is submitted to, but that it is actually worship This 
is the case with some of the Hindus in the forests of zu 
and many similar instances will occur to whoever has studied the 
condition of barbarous tribes”? Indeed, so far is this carried, 
that in some countries the inhabitants, from feelings of reveren- 
tial fear, refuse to destroy wild. beasts and noxious reptiles ; the 
mischief these animals inflict being the cause of the impunity 
they enjoy.**^ 

It is in this way, that the old tropical civilizations had to 
struggle with innumerable difficulties unknown to the temperate 
zone, where European civilization has long flourished. - The de- 
vastations of animals hostile to man, the ravages of hurricanes, 
tempests, earthquakes?! and similar perils, constantly pressed 
upon them, and affected the tone of their national character. 
For the mere loss of life was the smallest part of the inconven- 
ience, The real mischief was, that there were engendered in 
the mind, associations which made the imagination predominate 
over the understanding; which infused into the people a spirit 
of reverence instead of a spirit of inquiry ; and which encour- 


mado of a volcanic eruption in Iceland ( Wheaton's History of the Northmen, p.42); 
and ne further Ralea History of Jeve, voll. pp. 20, 214, and Thehud’s Pera, pp. 
4, 167, 171. : 
™ The Hindus in the Irunri forests, says Mr, Edyo, “worship and respect every 
thing from which they apprehend danger.” dye on the Coast of Malabar, In Jour: 
nal of Asiatie Society, vol. IL p. 897. > 
Dr, Prichard (Physical History, vol. iv. p. 501) saya, " Tho tigar ls worshipped 
by the Hajin tribe in tho vicinity of the Garrows or Garudus,” Compare 
tions of Asiatic Society, vol, fü, Among the Garrows themselves thia feeling is 
ro strong, that “the tiger's nose n is considered asa great 
ative in childbirth, Coleman's Mythology of t lus, p. 221. The Selks 
ave a curious superstition respecting wounds inflicted by tigers (Burnes Bokhara, 
1834, vol, Sil, p. 140); and the Malasir believe that these animals aro sent as apun- 
ishmont for irreligion, Buchanan's Journey through the Mysore, vol il, p. 385, 
= "Tho inhabitants of Sumatra are, for superstitious reasons, most unwilling to 
"o Mavsden's History of Sumar 
sides the 


vol. i. p. 380, Paris, 1828. 
== To give one instance of the extent to which these operate, lt may be men- 
toned that in 1816 an earthquake and volcanic. eruption broke forth in Sumbawa, 
which shook tho ground “through an area of 1000 miles in circumference," and the 
detonations of which were heard at a distance of 9 o geographical miles. | Somer 
villa’s Connexion of the Physical Sciences, p. 283; Hitcheoek’s Religion of Geology, 
5. 190; Low's Sarawak, p. 10; Bakewell Geology, p. 438. 
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either where medical knowledge is most backward, or where dis: 
ease is most abundant. ^ 1n countries where both these conditions 
are fulfilled, the superstition is supreme j and even where only 
one of the conditions exists, the tendency is so irresistible, that, 
T believe, there are no barbarous people who do not ascribe to their 
good or evil deities, not only extraordinary diseases, but even 
many of the ordinary ones to which they are liable. 

Here; then, we have another specimen of the unfavourable 
influence which, in the old civilizations, external phenomena 
exercised over the human mind. For those parts of Asia where 
the highest refinement was reached, are, from various physical 
causes, much more unhealthy than the most civilized parts of 


by Mrs, Grant, a woman of some accomplishments, and not devoid of influence, 

R^ x ed of Mrs, Grant, — ud iil. pp. 21 6 217) TAS the states 
“it appears to m6 great presumption to indulge so much as people do 

lation and conjecture about a — evidently a peculiar infliction, and —— 

from all other modes of suffering hitherto known." This desire to limit human spoenda- 

sion, la proclsely the fecling which long retaiued Europe In darkuens; suce lt effectually 


prevented those free inquiries to which we are indebted for all the real knowle 
we possess. The doubts of Boyle upon thia subject, supply a curious instance of the 
transitionary state through which the mind was passing in the seventoenth century, 


and by which the way waa prepared for the great liberating movement of the next 
age. Boyle, after stating both sides of the question, namely, the theologleal andthe 
sclentifie, adds, “and it ia the less likely that these sweeping and contagious malae 
dies should be always sent for the punishment of impious men, because I remember 
to have read in good authors, that as some plagues destroyed both men and bensts, 
so some other did peculiarly destroy brute animals of very little consideration or use 
to men, as cats, do.” 

“Upon these and the like reasons, I have sometimes suspected that In the contro- 
versy about the origin of the plague, namely, whether it be natural or supernatural, 
neither of the contending parties is altogether in the right; since it is very possible 
that some pestilenees may not break forth without an extraordinary, reek v per 
hapa not immediate, interposition of Almighty God, provoked by the rins of men; 
and yet other plagues may be produced by a tragical concourse of merely natural 
causes.” — Diveourse on the Air in Boyles ‘ol. iv, pp. 268, 989. " Neither 7 
the contending parties is altogether in the "an instructive pussage towards 
understanding the compromising of the seventeenth century ; standing mide 
way, us it did, between the credulity of the sixteenth, and the scepticism of tho 
eighteenth, 

= To the historian of the human mind, the whole question is so full of interest, 
that I ehall refer in this note to all the evidence I have been able to collect; and 
whocrer will compare the following passages, may satisfy himself that there ia in 
every part of the world an intimate relation between ignorance respecting the nature 
and propor teeatmont of a disease, and the beli aso is caused by 
supernatural power, and isto be cured by it. y p. 146, London, 18515 
‚Elite Polynesian Rescarches, vol, i, p. 399, vol. iii. p iv. pp. 292, 834, 
815; Cullen's Works, Edinb. 1827, vol. p. 414 iml, Maladies Men- 
‘oles, wol, i, pp. 274, 492; Cadanis, 

Volney, Voyage en Syrie, vol. i. p. 42 
Embassy to Ava, vol. ii. y, 911; Kilise Tour theron, 288, 
833; Renoward, Histoire de la Médecine, vol. i, p. $9: des Doc 
trines Médicales, vol. L pp, 261, 262; Grote's Hi of Greece, vol. |. p. 485 (com- 
paré p. 261, and vol, vi. p. 213), Grieves History of Kamtschatka, p. 217; Journal 
|^ Statist, Boe. vol. x, p. 10: Buchanan's Nor! ri Indi 356, 287 ; 
lalket's North-American Indians, pp. 36, 37, 388, 393, 394; Catli rth-Ameri 
san Indians, vol. L po. 36-41 y Briggs on the Aboriginal Tribes of India, in Report of 
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opposite, and by virtue of which the tendency of natural 

nomena is, on the whole, to limit the imagination, and embolder 
the understanding: thus inspiring Man with confidence in his 
own resources, and facilitating the increase of his knowledge, by 
encouraging that bold, inquisitive, and scientific spirit which is 
constantly advancing, and on which all future progress must 


depend. 

Tt is not to be supposed that I can trace in detail the way in 
which, owing to these peculiarities, the civilization of Europe 
has diverged from all others that preceded it, Todo this, would 
require a learning and a reach of thought to which hardly any 
single man ought to pretend ; since it is one thing to have a 
perception of u large and general truth, and it is another thing 
to follow out that truth in all its ramifications, and prove it by 
such evidence as will satisfy ordinary readers. Those, indeed, 
who are accustomed to speculations of this character, and are 
able to discern in the history of man something more than a 
mere relation of events, will at once understand that in these 
complicated subjects, the wider any generalization is, the greater 
will be the chance of apparent exceptions ; and that when the 
theory covers a very large space, the exceptions may be innu- 
merable, and yet the theory remain perfectly accurate, The two 
fundamental propositions which I hope to have demonstrated, are, 
Ast, That there are certain natural phenomena which act on the 
human mind by exciting the imagination ; and 2dly, That those 
phenomena are much more numerous out of Europe than in it. 
If these two propositions are admitted, it inevitably follows, 
that in those countries where the imagination has received. the 
stimulus, some specific effects must have been produced ; unless, 
indeed, the effects have been neutralized by other causes, Whe- 
ther or not there have been antagonistic causes, is immaterial to 
the truth of the theory, which is based on the two propositions 
just stated. In a scientific point of view, therefore, the gener- 
alization is complete ; and it would perhaps be prudent to leave 
it as it now stands, rather than attempt to confirm it by further 
illustrations, since all particular facts are liable to be erroneously 
stated, and are sure to be contradicted by those who dislike the 
conclusions they corroborate. But in order to familiarize the 
reader with the principles I have put forward, it-does seem ad- 
visable that a few instances should be given of their actual 
working: and I will, therefore, briefly notice the effects they 
have produced in the three great divisions of Literature, Reli- 
gion, and Art. In each of these departments, I will endeavour 
to indicate how the leading features have been affected by the 
Aspects of Nature; and with a view of simplifying the inquiry, 
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E will take the two most c us instances on each side, and 
compare the manifestations of the intellect of Greece with those 
of the intellect of India ; these being the two countries 

ing which the materials are most ample, and in which the phys- 
ical contrasts are most striking. 

Tf, then, we look at the ancient literature of India, even 
during its best period, we shall find the most remarkable evi- 
dence of the uncontrolled ascendency of the imagination. In 
the first , we have the striking fact that scarcely any atten- 
tion has id to prose composition ; all the best writers 
having devo: themselves to poetry, as being most con- 
genial to the national habits of thought. Their works on gram- 
mar, on law, on history, on medicine, on mathematics, on 

phy, and on metaphysics, are nearly all poems, and are 
— ag, Be a regular system of versification.* 
consequence is, that while prose writing is utterly despised, 

the art of poetry has been cultivated so assiduously, that the 
Sanserit can boast of metres more numerous and more compli- 
cated than have ever been possessed by any of the European 


300 
This peculiarity in the form of Indian literature, is accom- 
panied by a corresponding peculiarity in its spirit. For it is 


™* So verwandelt das geistige Leben des Hindu sich In wahre Poesie, und das 
bezeichnende Merkmal seiner ganzen Bildung ist; Herrschaft der Elnbildangakraft 
über den Verstand ; im geraden Gegensatz mit der Bildung des Europäers, deren 
allgemeiner Charakter in der Herrschaft dos Vorstandes über die Einbildungskraft 
besteht, Es wird dadurch begreiflich, dass die Literatur der Hindus nur eine pocte 
det; das sie überreich an Dichterwerken, aber arm am wissenschaftlichen 
riften, sind ; dass ihre heiligen Schriften, ihre Gesetze und Sagen poetisch, und 
— In Versen shricben sind; ja dass Lehrblichör der Gramm: — 
ide, der Mathematik und Erdbesehreil — Versen verfasst sind.” jode, 

ihinng der Hindus, vol, ii, p. 020. Thus, too, we are told ting one 

ed metaphysical systems, that “the best text of the Sanchya 

ia a short treatise in verse.” Pilebrooke on the Philosophy ef the Hindus, in Trans- 
wetions ef Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 23. And in another place the «ame high author 
saya [Asiatic vol. x. p. 439), “ tho metrical trentises on law and other 
‚ces are almost entirely composed in this easy verse." M. Klaproth, in an analysis 

of a Sanserlt history of Cashmere, says, “comme jue toutes les compositions 
fiadona; i evt do it en vers.” Journal Asiatique, L série, vol. vil, p. 8, Paris, 1825. 
‘of M. Burnout: Les philosophes 

a de leur climat, 

2 imilitudes et móta- 


Baro] ib us 


of 
Alliteration, in Asiatic Researches, vol. xx. 
the Banscrit matres, p. 321, and an Essay tr Ci 
‘the raetrical systems of the Vedas, see Mr. 
rol. i. p. 135. 
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no ration to.say, that in that, literature every thing is cal- 
culated to set the reason of man at open defiance. An imagi- 
nation, luxuriant even to disease, runs riot on every occasion. 
This is particularly seen in those productions which aro. most 
eminently national, such as the Ramayana, the Mahabbarat, and 
the Puranas in general But we also find it even in their 
phical and chronological systems, which of all others might 
uae least liable to imaginative flights. A few exam 
of the statements put forward in the most authoritative books, will 
supply the means, of instituting a comparison with the to! 
opposite condition of the European tallet. and will give the 


reader some idea of the extent. to which credulity can proceed, 
even among a civilized people,*!? 

Of all the various ways in which the imagination has dis- 
torted truth, there is none that has worked so much harm as an 
exaggerated respect for past ages. - This reverence for antiquity 
is repugnant to every maxim of reason, and is merely the indul- 
que of a poetic sentiment in favour of the remote and unknown. 

i 


is, therefore, natural that, in periods when the intellect was 
comparatively speaking inert, this sentiment should have been 
far stronger than it now is; and there can be little doubt that 
it will continue to grow weaker, and that in the same proportion 
the feeling of progress will gain ground ; so that veneration for 
the past, will be succeeded by hope for the future... But. for- 
merly the veneration was supreme, and innumerable traces of it 
may be found in the literature and popular creed of every coun- 
try. It is this, for instance, which inspired the poets with their 
notion of a golden age; in which the world was filled with peace, 
in which evil passions were stilled, and crimes were unknown, 
It is this, again, which gave to theologians their idea of the prim- 
itive virtue and simplicity of man, and of his subsequent fall 
from that high estate, And it is this same principle which dif- 
fused a belief that in the olden times, men were not only more 
virtuous and happy, but also physically superior in the structure 
of their bodies; and that by this means they attained to a larger 
stature, and lived toa greater age, than is possible for us, their 
feeble and degenerate descendants. 

Opinions of this kind, being adopted by the imagination in 
spite of the understanding, it follows that the strength of such 
opinions becomes, in any country, one of the standards by which 


= In Europe, as wo shall see in the sixth. chapter of this volume, the credulity 
was at one time extraordinary; but the age was then barbarous, and barbarism la 
Alwaya credulona. On the other hand, the examples gathered from Tadinn literature, 
will be taken from tho works of a lettered people, written in a language extremal 
rich, and a0 Mir pollahod, that hors eompeicot judiea Have declared M Aud 4 


not superior, to the Greek. 
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we may estimate the predominance of the imaginative faculties. 
ing this test to the literature of India, we shall find a 

stri ‘confirmation of the conclusions already drawn. The 
us feats of antiquity with which the ‚Sanscrit books 
abound, are so long and so complicated, that it would occupy too 
much space to give even an outline of them ; but there Js one 
class of these singular fictions which is well worth attention, 
and admits of being briefly stated,- I allude to the extraordi- 
nary age which man was supposed to have attained in former 
times. A belief in the longevity of the human race at an early 
period of the world, was the natural product of those feelings 
which ascribed to the ancients an universal superiority over the 
moderns ; and this we see exemplified in some of the Christian, 
and in many of the Hebrew writings. But the statements in 
these works are tame and insignificant when compared with 
what is preserved in the literature of India, On this, as on 
every subject, the imagination of the Hindus distanced all com- 
iti Thus, among an immense number of similar facts, 
we find it recorded that in ancient times the duration of the life 
of common men was 80,000 years,*!! and that holy men lived to 
be upwards of 100,000, Some died a little sooner, others a lit- 
tle later; but in the most flourishing period of antiquity, if we take 
all classes together, 100,000 years was the average,*'? Of one 
king, whose name was Yudhishthir, it is casually mentioned that 
he reigned 27,000 years ;*'* while another, called. Alarka, reigned 
66,000." They were cut off in their prime, since there are 
several instances of the early poets living to bo. abont half-a- 
million.** But the, most remarkable case is that of a very 
shining character in Indian history, who united in his single per- 
son the functions of a king and a saint, This eminent man 


. PU The limit of life was 80,000 years.” Asiatie Researches, vol. xvi. p. 456, 
Jaloutta, 1828. This was likewise the estimate of the Tibetan divines, according to 
Whom men fornierly “ parrennient à lage de 80,000 ana.” Jornal Asiatique, I. 
vol Hi. 11 199, Paris, 1823. 
Den Hindu macht dieser Widerspruch nicht verlegen, da er seine Heiligen 
100,000 Jahre und länger leben lässt.” Khode, Relig. Bildung der Hindus, vol. 


d pe 175. 
: hin the Dobistan, vol. ij. p. 47, it is stated of the carlicst inhabitants of the 
‘world, that “the duration of human life in this age, extended to one hundred thous 


et m 
AT d 
no other youthful monazeh ez» 


408. 
in —— se 
i p. 325, we hear of “a conversation: between Valmie and Vyase. 
whose ages were PN by a period of $64,000 years." This 
Researches, vol. ii, p. 399. 
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lived in à pure and virtuous age, and his days were, indeed, long 
in the land ; since when he was made king, he was two milli 
old ; he then reigned 6,300,000 years ; having done whit 


the sober Euro] mind finds a difficulty even. in conceiving, 
According to the best native authorities, these Institutes were 
revealed to man about two thousand million years: before the 
present era.” 

All this is but a part of that love of the remote, that strain- 
ing after the infinite, and that indifference to the present, which 
characterizes every branch of the Indian intellect. Not only in 
literature, but also in religion and in art, this tendency is su= 
preme. To subjugate the understanding, and exalt the imagi- 
nation, is the universal principle. In the dogmas of their theo~ 
logy, in the character of their gods, and even in the forms of 
their temples, we see how the sublime and threatening aspects 
of the external world have filled the mind of the people with 
those images of the grand and the terrible, which Sr strive to 
reproduce in a visible form, and to which they owe the leading 
peculiarities of their national culture, 

Our view of this vast process may be made clearer by come 
päring it with the opposite condition of Greece, In Greece, we 
see a country ‘altogether the reverse of India. The works of 
nature, which in India are of startling magnitude, are in Greece 
far smaller, feebler, and in every way less threatening to man, 
In the great ‘centre of Asiatic civilization, the energies of the 
human race are confined, and as it were intimidated, by the sur- 


317. He was the first king, first anchoret, and first saint; and is therefore entitled 
Prathama-Rajah, Prathama Bhicshacara, Prathama Jina, and Prathama Tirthancara. 
At the time of his innuguration as king, his age was 2,000,000 years. He relgned 
6,300,000 years, and then resigned his empire to his sons; and having employed 
100,000-yearain pasalng through the several stages of austerity and sanctity, departed 
from this world on the sammit of à mountain named Ashtapada." Asia Researches, 

l; $x. pe 309, 

AR "Spoculationen über. Zahlen‘ sind -dem Inder so geläufig, dass selbst die 
Sprache einen Ausdruck hat f Unitat mit 63 Nullen, nümlich Asanke, eben 
weil die Berechnung der Welt len diese enorme Grüssen nothwendig machte, 
denn jene einfachen 12,000 Jahre schienen elnem Volko, welches so gerne die 
hibels liche' Potenz auf seine Gottheit übertragen mögte, viel xu geringe zu 
soya das alte Indien, vol; ij. p. 248, 

p a History of India, u 186, “a period exceeding 4,820,000 multi 
‘plied by eix times seventy-one," 
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the other great features the same law prevails, The hi 


} i highest 
mountains in Greece are less than one-third of the Himalaya, so. 
that nowhere a they — the E of ual — As 
to rivers, not only is there nothing ap, ing those i 
volumes which are poured down from the mountains of Asia, 
but Nature is 80 —— sluggish, that neither in Northern. 
nor in Southern Greece do we find any thing beyond a few 
streams, which are easily forded, and which, indeed, in the sum- 
mer season, are frequently dried up.** 

"These striking differences in the material phenomena of the 
two countries, gave rise to corresponding differences in their 
mental associations, For as all ideas must arise partly from 
what are called spontaneous operations in the mind, and 
from what is suggested to the mind by the external world, it was 
natural that so great an alteration in one of the causes should 
produce an alteration in the effects. The tendency of the sur- 
rounding phenomena was, in India, to inspire fear; in Greece, 
to give confidence. In India, Man was intimidated ; in Greece 
he was encouraged. In India, obstacles of every sort were so 
numerous, 80 alarming, and apparently so inexplicable, that, the 
difficulties of life could only be solved by constantly appealing 
to the direct agency of supernatural causes. Those causes being 
beyond the province of the understanding, the resources of the 
imagination were incessantly occupied in studying them; the 
imagination itself was over-worked, its activity became danger- 
ous, it encroached on the understanding, and the equilibrium ol 
the whole was destroyed, In Greece, opposite circumstances 
were followed by opposite results, In Greece, Nature was less 
dangerous, less intrusive, and less mysterious than in India. In 
eae ttre. the human mind was less appalled, and less 
superstitious ; natural causes began to be studied ; physical 
science first became possible; and Man, gradually waking to a 
sense of his own power, fongit to investigate events with a bold- 
noss not to be expected in those other countries, where the pres- 
sure of Nature troubled his independence, and suggested ideas 
with which knowledge is incompatible. 

The effect of these habits of thought on the national reli- 
gion, must be very obvious to whoever has compared the popular 


= “Mount Gulona, the highest point in Greece, and near Ita northern boundary, 
la 8,239 feet high. . . » No mountain in Greece reaches the limit of perpetual snow. 
MChulloch's Geo. Diet. 1849, Voui, p. 924. Compare the table of mountains in 
Baker's Momolr on North Greece, in Murnal of Geographical Society, vol. vil. p. 94, 
with Bakewell’s Geology, pp. 621, 624. 

7! “Greece has no navigable river." M'Cullock's Geog. Dict. vol. i. p. 094. 
“Most of the rivers of Greece are torrents in carly spring, and dry before the end 
of the sammer,” Grote's History of Greece, vol. il. p. 286 





deil&esz-the tendency of Greek civilization was to diminish it. 
"imet is, that in Hindostan all the gods had something mon- 

“sizous about them; as Vishnu with four hands, Brahma with 
«five heads, and the like.** But the gods of Greece were always 
represented in forms entirely human.*** In that country, no 
artist would have gained attention, if he had Ts to por- 
tray them in any other shape. He might make them stronger 
than men, he might make them more beautiful; but still they 
must be men. The analogy between God and man, which ex- 
cited the religious feelings of the Greeks, would have been fatal 
to those of tho Hindus. 


This difference between the artistic expressions of the two 


religions, was accompanied by an exactly similar difference be- 
tween their theological traditions. In the Indian books, the 
imagination is exhausted in relating the feats of the ; and 
the more obviously impossible any achievement is, the greater 
the pleasure with which it was ascribed to them. But the Greek 
gods had not only human forms, but also human attributes, hu- 
man pursuits, and human tastes. The men of Asia, to whom 


pare tho curious account of an Image supposed to represent Mabadoo, în Jour- 
nal Asiatiq de p. i 364, Paris; 1822. 
= Ward on. the 


History of India, pp. 
Transac. of Boc. of Bombay, vol. i, p. 940; and th 

= «In the material polytheism of other leading an 
example, the incarnation of the Deity was chiefy, or exc 
als, monsters, or other fancifel emblems. . . 


lichen Körper, wo ind sie als Menschen auch denselben Unvollkommenheiten, 
Krankheiten und dem Tode ünterworfen : dieses streitet mit dem Begriffe” i. e, of 
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‚every, object-of nature was a source of awe, acquired such habite 
of reverence, that. they never dared, to assimilate their own 
actions with, the actions of their deities: The. men of Es 
encouraged. by the safety and iuertness of the material 

did not fear to. strike a parallel, from which they would have 
shrunk had they lived. amid. the dangers of a tropical country, 
It is thus, that the Greek divinities. are so different from those of 
„the Hindus, that in comparing them we seem to pass from one 
„creation into another, who Greeks generalized their observa- 
tions the human mind, and then applied them tothe gods.** 
‘The, coldness of women was figured in Diana ; their beauty and 
sensuality in Venus; their pride in Juno; their accomplish- 
ments in Minerva, To the ordinary avocations of the gods, the 
‚same principle was applied. Neptune was a sailor ;. Vulcan was 
a smith; Apollo was sometimes a fiddler, sometimes a poet, 
sometimes m keeper of oxen. As to; Cupid, he was a wanton 
‚boy, who, played, with his bow and arrows; Jupiter was an 
‘amorous and good-natured. king ; while Mercury was indiffer- 
ently represented either.as a trust-worthy, messenger, ot. else as 
a common and notorious thief: 

Precisely the same tendency to) approximate human forcés 
towards superhuman ones, is displayed in another peculiarity of 
the Greek. religion, I mean, that in Greece we for the first time 
meet with hero-worship, that is, the deification of mortals, Ace 
cording to the principles already laid down, this conld not be 
pete in a tropical civilization, where the Aspects of Nature 

Man with a constant sense of his own incapacity, It is, 
therefore, natural that it should form no part of the ancient In- 
dian religion ;™ neither was it known to the. Egyptians,** 
to the Persians,?# nor, so far as 1 am aware, to the' Arabi- 


Compare Grota Greece, vol. 1, p. 696: À Tho niythleal age 
—— — rap — TEn R — 
—DD— lo which elass any individua] 
belonged,” Sos also the complaint of Xenophanes, in Miller's Hist, of Lit, of 


coy eating 1858, y. 251. 

d fame remark applies to besuty of fórm, which they first aimed at in tto 

mainos of men, and then brought to bear upon the statues of the gods, This la 

vH put in Mr. Grote’s important work, History of Greece, vol. iv. pp. 132, 194 
- 


‘edit. 1847. 
© “Bat the wi of delfled heroes ls no part of that Hystem.” Colebroóke on 
edes, in ponit era vol. vit. p 408, — rd. 

T Machay/s Religious Develogenent, vol. Si. p. 53, Lond. 1850, paro. 
^a Ancient Hyyptians, vol. iv. pp. 148, 318; and Matter, Mafoire de 1 Ecole 
d'Alezmndria, vol. l.p. 2; the “culto des grands hommes," which afterwards aroso 

do Alexandria (Aferter, vol. 1: p 64), miast have bees owing to Greok influence. 
9 "There ure no indications of it in the Zendavesta; and Herodotos says, that 
‘the Persians were unlike the Greeks, in so far as they disbelieved in a god having a 
unan form; book É chap, exxxi vol. i. p. 308: oix drdpunvóvias imrar rote 

ever: arde of “EAAxves elvas 
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ans But in Greece, Man being less humbled, and, as it were, lese 
eclipsed, by the external world, thought more of his own powers, 
and human nature did not fall into that discredit in which it 
elsewhere sank. The consequence was, that the deification of 
mortals was a tees part of the national religion at a very 
early period in the history of Greece ;?#" and this has been found 
so natural to Europeans, that the same custom was afterwards 
renewed with eminent success by the Romish Church. Other 
circumstances, of a very different character, are gradually erad- 
icating this form of idolatry; but its existence is worth observing, 
as one of the innumerable illustrations of the way in whi 
— civilization has diverged from all those that preced- 

iti 

Tt is thus, that in Greece every thing tended to exalt the dig- 
nity of Man, while in India every thing tended to depress it. 
To sum up the whole, it may be said that the Greeks had more 
respect for human powers; the Hindus for superhuman. The 
first dealt more with the known and available; the other with 
the unknown and mysterions.* And by a parity of rèa- 
soning, the imagination, which the Hindus, being oppressed by 
the pomp and majesty of nature, never sought to control, lost its 
st acy in the little peninsula of ancient Greece, In Greece, 
for the first time in the history of the world, the imagination was, 
in some degree, tempered and confined by the understanding. 
Not that its strength was impaired, or its vitality diminished. 
Tt was broken in and tamed; its exuberance was checked, ita 


=t Tam not acquainted with any evidence connecting this worship with the old 
Arabian religion; and it was certainly most alien to the spirit of Mohammedanism, 

= Murs History of Literature of Greece, vol. i. pp. 28, 500, vol ii. p. 40%: 
very good remarks on n subject handled unsatisfactorily by Coleridge; Literary Re 
mains, vol. i p. 185, Thitlwall (History of Greece, vol. i, p. 207) admite that “the 
yiews and feelings out of which it (the worship of herocs) arove, seem to be de 
discernible in the Homeric poems." Compare Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vol 
li. , 372 In the Cratylus, chap. xxxii, Socrates is represented as askin 

dix olea Bre hule of Mpwer; Platonia Opera, vol. iy. p. 227, edit. Bekker, Loud 

1896. And in the next century, Alexander obtained for his friend Heplucstion the 
tight ef being “worshipped as a bero." Grote's History of Greece, vol, xil. p. 039. 

= The adoration of the dead, and particularly the adoration of martyrs, was one 

reat point of oppos between the orthodox church and the Manichwans 

(Benuasbre, Histoire Critique de Manichie, vol. |. p. 210, vol. i. pp. 661, 069); and 
it is easy to understand how abhorrent auch a practice must bare been to the 
Persian heretics. 

= M. Cousin, in his eloquent and ingenious work (Histoire de la Philosophie, TI. 
serie, vol. L Bp. 183-187), has some judicious observations on what he calls “Pépoque 
de linfini" of the East, contrasted with that “du fini,” which began in Europe. But 
aa to tho physical causes of this, he only admits the grandeur of nature, overlooking 
thee tural elementa of mystery and of danger by which rellgloua sentiments wore 
constantly excited. 

** A learned orientalis says, that po people bavo made such efforts as the 
Hindus “to solve, exhaust, comprehend, what is insolvible, inoxhaustible, incompre- 
bensible.” Zroyer's Preliminary Discourse on the Dabistan, vol. i. p. eviii 
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follies were chastised. But that its energy remained, we have 
ample proof in those productions of the Greek mind which 
have survived to our own time, The gain, therefore, was com- 
per since the inquiring and sceptical faculties of the 

understanding were cultivated, without destroying the 
reverential and poetic instincts of the imagination. r 
or not the balance was accurately adjusted, is another ques- 
tion; but it is certain that the adjustment was more nearly 
arrived at in Greece than in any previous civilization. There 
can, I think, be little doubt that, notwithstanding what was 
effected, too much authority was left to the imaginative faculties, 
and that the purely reasoning ones did not receive, and never 
have received, sufficient attention. Still, this does not affect the 
great fact, that the Greek literature is the first in which this 

ciency was somewhat remedied, and in which there was a 
deliberate and systematic attempt to test all opinions by their 
consonance with human reason, and thus vindicate the right of 
‘Man to judge for himself on matters which are of supreme and 
incalculable importance. 

Thave selected atts and — as the two terms — 
preceding comparison, because our information respecting those 
countries is most extensive, and has been most carefully arranged, 
But every thing we know of the other tropical civilizations, con- 
firms the views 1 have advocated respecting the effects produced 
by the Aspects of Nature. In Central America, extensive ex- 
cavations have been made; and what has been brought to light 

that the national religion was, like that of India, a system 
of complete and unmitigated terror.** Neither there, nor in 


Ml This ls noticed by Tennemann, who, however, has not attempted to ascertain 
the causo; “Die Einbildungakraft des Griechen war schöpferisch, sio schuf in seinem 
Intern neue Ideenwelten; aber er wurde doch nie verleitet, die idealische Welt mit 
der wirklichen zu verwechseln, weil xie immer mit einem richtigen Verstande und 

Bourtheilungekraft verbunden war.” Geschichte der Philosophie, vol, À. pe 
jj und vol. vi. p. 400, he says, “Bel allen diesen Mängeln und Fehlern sind doch die 
Guichen dic einzige Nation der alten Welt, welche Sinn für Wissenschaft hatte, und 
wi diesem Behufe forschte. Sle haben doch dio Bahn gebrochen, und den Weg zur 
ft — To the same effect, S} ‚Histoire de la Médecine, vol, 
Ep, 215, Aui on thia difference botween. the Eastern and the European mind, see 
ty Histoire du Gnosticieme, vol. i pp. 18, 258, 284, So, too, it. (Logik, in 
"enfe Werke, vol. 3. p. 390), “Unter allen Völkern haben also die Griechen erat 
zu philotophiren. Denn sio haben zuerst versucht, nicht an dem Leite 
der Bilder die Vernunfterkenntnisee zu cultiviren, sondern in abstracto; statt 
die anderen Volker sich die Begriffe immer nur durch Bilder in concreta ver 

zu machen suchten.” 


iz which the kill of the artist seems to have boen expended;” 
‘unnatural and groteeque faces," 
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the mind with fear, and — — contras 
ie Greel ip) 









religious purposes. "Thus, even in the style of architecture do 
aie the same principle at work; the d: of the i 
civilization being more suggestive of the infinite, while the safety 
of the European civilization was more suggestive of the finite. 
To follow out the consequences of this great antagonism, it 
would be necessary to indicate how the infinite, the imaginative, 
the synthetic, and the deductive, are. all connected; and are 
opposed, on the other hand, by the finite, the sceptical, the 
analytic, and the inductive. A complete illustration of this 
would carry me beyond the plan of this Introduction, and 
perhaps exceed the resources of my own knowledge; and I must 
now leave to the candour of the reader what I am conscious s 
but an imperfect sketch, but what may, nevertheless, su to 
him materials for future thought, and, if I might ind: dhe || 
hope, may open to historians a new field, by reminding them that 
every where the hand of Nature is upon us, and that the history 
of the human mind can only be understood by connecting with it 
the history and the aspects of the material universo i 








Nore 30 to p. 44. 


As these views have a social and economical importance quite independent of their 
physiological value, I will endeayour, in this note, to fort ty them still further, by 
showing that the connexion between carbonized food and the respiratory functions 
‘may be illustrated by a wider survey of the animal kingdom. 

‘The gland most universal among the different classes of animals is the liver;* 
and its — business is to relieve the system of its superfluous carbon, which it 
aceomplishes by secreting bile, m highly carbonized flnid. Now, the connexion 
Detweon-this process and the respiratory functions js highly curious. For if we take 
4 general view of animal life, we shall find that the liver and lungs are nearly always 
compensatory; that is to say, when one organ Is small and Inert, the other js large 


Grants Comp. Anal. p. 818 
Traste de Physiol. vol. ix. p. 890. Burtaeh 
and the latest researches havo detected tho 
Rotira Rymer Jonas a Antmel Kingdom, 1868, p- 





ial n 1887, baralı ue thing was known of the composi- 
VASE E emn epe rene e ie e d 
YES T Ee ce renis od 
Thomson's Animal Chemistry, pp. 89, 00, 412, 002, with Simon's Chemistry, vol. ll. ppm. 
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tedious to readers uninterested In a pipe ts; but the investiga 





has become necessary, on account raised by experimenters, 
who, not having studied ubject comprehensively, object to certain parte of it 
"To mention what, from the ability and reputation of the author, is a conspicuous 
instance of this, Sir Benjamin Brodie haa recently published a volume (Physiological 
1801) containing some ingeniously contrived experimente on dogs añil 
rabbits, to prove that beat is — rather by the nervous system than by the 
respiratory organs Without following this eminent surgeon into all his detaile, I 
may be permitted to observe, 1st, That ns a mere matter of history, no great physi- 
ologieal truth has exer, yet been discovered, nor has any great physiological [ie 
been. destroyed, by such limited experiments on a single class of animals; and. 
ls partly because in physiology a crucial instance is impracticable, owing to the fact 
that we deal with resisting and living bodies, und partly because every experiment 
duces an abuormal condition, and thus lets in fresh causos, tho operation of which 
incalculable; unless, as often happens in the inorganic world, we can control the 
whole phenomenon. 2d, That the other department of the organic world, namely, 
the vegetable kingdom, has, 80 far as we are aware, no nervous system, but never- 
theless posscsses heat; and we moreover know that the beat is a product of oxy, 
and carbon (see note $2 to chapter i). Sd, That the evidence of travellers 
g the different sorts of food, and the different quantities of food, used in 
hot countries and in cold ones, is explicable by the respiratory and chemical 
theories of the origin of animal heat, but is inexplicable by the theory of the 
Borrous origin of heat. 


CHAPTER TIL 


EXAMINATION OF THE METHOD BY METAPHYSICIANS FOR DISCOVERING 
MENTAL LAWS. 


Tue evidence that I have collected, seems to establish two lead- 
ing facts, which, unless they can be impugned, are the necessary 
basis of universal history. The first fact is, that in the civiliza- 
tions ont of Europe, the powers of nature have been far great than 
in those of Europe. The second fact is, that those powers have 


worked immense mischief ; and that while one division of them 
has caused an unequal distribution of wealth, another division 
of them has caused an unequal distribution of thought, by con- 
centrating attention upon subjects which inflame the imagination, 
Bo far as the experience of the past can guide us, we may say, 
that in all the extra-European civilizations, these obstacles were 
insuperable ; certainly no. nation has ever yet overcome them, 
But Europe, being constructed upon. a smaller plan than the 
other quarters of the world—being also in a colder region, haying 
a less exuberant soil, a less imposing aspect, and displaying in 
all her physical phenomena much greater fecbleness—it was 
easier for Man to discard the superstitions which Nature sug- 

d to his imagination; and it was also easier for him to 
effect, not, indeed, a just division of wealth, but something 
nearer to it, than was pantata in the older countries. 

Hence it is that, looking at the history of the world as. a 
whole, the tendency has been, in Europe, to subordinate naturo 
to man ; out of Europe, to subordinate man to nature. To this 
there are in barbarous. countries, several exceptions; but in 
civilized countries the rule has been universal, The great divi- 
sion, therefore, between European civilization and non-European 
civilization, is the basis of the philosophy of history, since it 
suggests the important consideration, that if we would under 
stand, for instance, the history of India, we must make the ex- 
ternal world our first study, because it has influenced man more 
fhan man has influenced it. If, on the other hand, we would 
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understand the history of a country like France or England, we 
must make man our principal study, because nature being com- 
paratively weak, every step in the great progress has increased 
the dominion of the human mind over the agencies of the exter- 
nal world. Even in those countries where the power of man 
has reached the highest point, the pressure of nature is still im- 
mense ; but it diminishes in each succeeding generation, because 
our increasing knowledge enables us not so much to control nature, 
as to foretell her movements, and thus obviate many of the evils 
she would otherwise occasion, » How successful our efforts have 
been, is evident from the fact, that the average duration of life 
constantly becomes longer, and the numberof inevitable dangers 
fewer; and what makes this the more remarkable is, that the 
vuriosity of men is keener, and their contact with each other 
closer, than in any former period; so that while apparent Baz- 
ards are multiplied, we find from experience that real hazards 
ure, on the whole, diminished" s 
^ Tf, therefore, we take the largest possible view of the history 
of Europe, and confine ourselves entirely to the primary cause 
of its superiority over other parts of the world; we must resolve 
it into the encroachment of the ‘mind of man upon the organic 
and inorgenie forces of nature. To this all other causes are sab- 
ordinate.* For we have seen that where le powers of nature 
reached a certain height, the national civilization was pi 
developed, and the advance of the civilization stopped. The first 
essential was, to limit’ the interference of these physical pheno- 
Meng; and that was most likely to be accomplished where the 
phenomena were feeblest and least imposing. ^ This was the cise 
witli Europe; it' is accordingly in Europe alone, that man has 
really succeeded in taming the énergies of nature, bending them 


y hi diinitin ot enero undoubtedly one his, though a light 


of the Increased düration of life; but thë tive causo is n general va 


foal’ Economy, 8v 

897 Du 

^ Tho pens 

mere economical consequences are well expressed HOF- the featuren 

which characterize this progressive economical mo ‘of civilized. nations, that 

which first excites attention, through Ha intimate connexion with the phenomena of 

Production, la tho pérpetual, and, wo far as human foresight e&t ext he unlim- 

itod growths of man's power over nature. Our knowledge of the prope 

of physical Objects shows no sig of approacht itlinote boundaries l 

vanicing more rapidly/ and in a groáter number of directions t once, than in um 

ious age or generation, and affording such frequent glimpses of unes] rcd felda 

send, as to Justify the belief thas our aegulntanoo with ature ls sul lman In 
ts infanoy.” Mile Prineiples of "Political Economy, vol, tl. pp. 916-7. 
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to his own will, turning them aside from their ordinary course, 
and compelling them to minister to his happiness, and subserve 
the general purposes of human life. 
l around us are the traces of this glorious and successful 
Indeed, it seems as if in Europe there was nothi 

man feared to attempt, "The invasions of the sea repelled, ani 
whole provinces, as in the case of Holland, rescued from its 

sp ; mountains cut through, and turned into level ronds ; soils 
of the most obstinate sterility becoming exuberant, from the 
mere advance of chemical knowledge: while, in regard to electric 
phenomena, we see the subtlest, the most rapid, and the most 
mysterious of all forces, made the medium of thought, and obey- 
ing even the most capricious behests of the human mind. 

Tn other instances, where the products of the external world 
have been refractory, man has succeeded in destroying what he 
could hardly hope to subjugate’ The most cruel dicases, such 
as the plague, properly so called, and the leprosy of the Middle 
Ages, have entirely disappeared from the civilized parts of 
Europe; and it is scarcely possible that they should ever again 
be seen there, Wild beasts and birds of prey have been extir- 
pated, and are no longer allowed to infest the haunts of civilized 
men. Those frightful fumines, by which Europe used to be 

í several times in every century,‘ Have ceased; and so 
successfully have we grappled with them, that there is not the 
test fear of their ever returning with any thing like their 
former severity. Indeed, our resources are now so great, that we 
conld, nt worst, only suffer from a slight and temporary scarcity; 
since in the present state of Knowledge, the evil would be met 
at the outset by remedies which chemical science could easily 

t. 


“Tt is hardly rof notice how, in numerous other in- 


stances, the progress of European civilization has been marked 


a $ What this horrible disease once was, may be estimated from the fact, * qu'au 
trelaldime sióclo on eomptait en France seulement, deux millo leproserica, et que "us 
enthire renfermait environ dix neof mille étabtissemens semblables.” Sprengel, 
Git Bey de e Pets Pais 1849, pp. C 0 380092. o VT s PaRa 
6 1 

tious t QE Men the en cans BY Mor ac, li Journ y tis Sta» 
tistical Society, Yol, Tk. pp. 159-103. ' Ho mya, that in tho eleventh, twelfth, ind thir 

teenth centuries, the average was, in England, one famine evéry fourteen years, 
* In the opinion of one of the —2 — living authorities, famine ls, even in the 
‘mate of chemistry, “next to impossible." — Herechefa Ditoourse’ on Natural 
P p.05." Cuvlos (Recueil des Eloges, vol. i; p. 10) says that we have suc- 
"i ndre toute famine impossible,” Soe algo Godiin on Population, 5005 
y stonsmical argument to prove the impossibility of famine, see Mills 
litico? Ecómomy, Tol. Hi. p. 255; and compare a note In Ricardo's 
Works, ys 101. The Irish famine may seem an exception; but it could hare been 
except for the poverty of «he people, which frestrated our efforts to 

luce It to a dearth. 
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by the diminished influence of the external world: I mean, of 
course, those peculiarities of the external world which have an 
existence independent of the wishes of man, and were not created 
by him. The most advanced nations do, in their present state, 
owe comparatively little to those original features of nature 
which, in every civilization out of Europe, exercised unlimited 
power. Thus, in Asia and elsewhere, the course of trade, the 
extent of commerce, and many similar cireumstances, were deter- 
mined by the existence of rivers, by the facility with which they 
could be a and by the number and goodness of the adjoinin; 
harbours. But in Europe, the determining cause is, not so mu 
these physical peculiarities, as the skill and energy of man. For- 
merly the richest countries were those in which nature was most 
bountiful; now the richest countries are those in which man is . 
most active, For in our age of the world, if nature is parsi- 
monious, we know how to compensate her deficiencies. Ifa river 
is difficult to navigate, or a country difficult to traverse, our 
engineers can correct the error, and remedy the evil, If we have 
no rivers, we make canals; if we have no natural harbours, we 
make artificial ones. And so marked is this tendency to impair 
the authority of natural phenomena, that it is seen even in the 
distribution of the people, since, in the most civilized parts of 
Europe, the population of the towns is every where outstripping 
that of the country; and it is evident that the more men con- 
agregate in great cities, the more they will become accustomed to 
iw their materials of thought from the business of human life, 
and the less attention they will pay to those peculiarities of nature 
which are the fortile source of superstition, and by which, in 
—— ion out of Europe, the progress of man was arrested, 
From these facts it may be fairly inferred, that the advance 
of European civilization is characterized by a diminishing influ- 
ence of physical laws, and an increasing influence of mental laws, 
The complete proof of this generalization can be collected only 
from history; and therefore I must reserve a large share of the 
eyidence on which it is founded, for the future volumes of this 
work. But that the proposition is fundamentally true, must be 
admitted by whoever, in addition to the arguments just adduced, 
will concede two premises, neither of which seem susceptible of 
much dispute. ‘The first premiss is, that we are in possession of 
no evidence that the powers of nature have ever been perma- 
nently increased ; and that we have no reason to expect that any 
such increase can take place. The other premiss is, that we have 
abundant evidence that the resources of the human mind have 
become more powerful, more numerous, and more able to grapple 
with the difficulties of the external world; becanse every fresh 
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accession to our knowledge supplies fresh means, with which wo 
can either control the operations of nature, or, failing in that, 
can foresee the consequences, and, thus avoid what is impossible 
to prevent; in both instances, diminishing the pressure exercised 
onus by external agents. 

Tf these premises are admitted, we are led to a conclusion 
which is of great value for the purpose of this Introduction, For 
if the measure of civilization is the triumph of the mind over 
external agents, it becomes clear, that, of the two classes of laws 
which regulate the progress of mankind, the mental class is more 
important than the physical . This, indeed, is assumed by one 
school of thinkers as a matter of course, though I am not aware 
that its demonstration has been hitherto attempted by any thing 
even approaching an exhaustive analysis, The question, however, 
as to the originality of my arguments, is one of very trifling 
moment; but what. we have to notice is, that in the present stage 
of our inquiry, the problem with which we started has become 
simplified, and a discovery of the laws of European history is re- 
solved, in the first instance, into a discovery of the laws of the 
human mind. These mental laws, when ascertained, will be the 
ultimate’ basis of the history of Europe; the physical laws will be 
treated as of minor importance, and as — giving rise to dis- 
turbances, the force and the frequency of which have, during 
several centuries, perceptibly diminished. 

If we now inquire into the means of discovering the laws of 
the human mind, the metapbysicians are ready with an answer; 
and they referus to their seme as supplying a satisfactory 
solution. li therefore becomes necessary to ascertain the value 
of their researches, to mensure the extent of their — and, 
above all, to test the validity, of that method which they always 
mm and by which alone, as they assert, great truths can be 


- "The metaphysical method, though necessarily branching into 
two divisions, is, in its origin, always the same, and consists in 
each observer studying the operations of his own mind. "This 
is the direct opposite of the historical method; the metaphysician 
sti One mind, the historian studying many minds. Now, 
tho first remark to make on this is, that the metaphysical method 
is one by which no discovery has ever yet been made in any 


Y H As tho metapbysician, carries within himself the materials of Ms reasoning, 
hots not under a necessity of dgokiag abroad for subjects of speculation or amuse- 
eut" Stenset’s Phil the Mind, vol. i. p. 462; and tho eame tumark, al- 
—— 300. Locke makes what in each mans 
mind the — and the sole test of thelr truth. com 
ny: Reed Understanding, ln Locke's Works, vol, i. pp. 18, 76, 19, 121, 148, 

3, 287, vol. il. pp. 141, 243. 
YOu. L—8 
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branch of knowledge. Every thing we at present know, has been 
ascertained by studying phenomena, from which all casual dis- 
turbances having been removed, the law remains as a conspicuous 
residue.’ And this can only be done by observations so numerous 
as to eliminate the disturbances, or else by experimenta so del 
icate as to isolate the phenomena, One of these conditions is 
essential to all inductive science; but neither of them does the 
metaphysician obey. To isolate the phenomenon is for him an 
impossibility; since no man, into whatever state of reverie he 
may be thrown, can entirely cut himself off from the influence 
of external events, which must produce’ an effect on his mind, 
even when he is unconscious of their presence, As to the other 
condition, it is by the metaphysician set at open defiance; forhis 
whole system is based on the supposition that, by studying a 
single mind, he can get the laws of all minds; so that while 
on the one hand, is unable to isolate his observations from dis- 
turbances, he, on the other hand, refuses to adopt the only 
remaining precaution,—he refuses so to enlarge his survey as 
to eliminate the disturbances by which his observations are 
troubled.* 
This is the first and fundamental objection to which meta- 

pS are exposed, even on the threshold of their science. 

lut if we penetrate a little deeper, we shall meet with another 
cireumstance, which, though less obvious, is equally decisivo, 
After the metaphysician has taken for granted that, by eying 
one mind, he can — the laws of all minds, he finds himse! 
involved in a singular difficulty as soon as he begins to apply 
even this imperfect method. ‘The difficulty to which I allude is 
one which, not being met with in any other pursuit, seems to have 
escaped the attention of those who are unacquainted with meta- 
physical controversies. To understand, therefore, its nature, it 


* The deduetiresclences form, of course, an exception to this; but the whole 
ierit — la founded on its inductive character, and on the tion 
that it consista — observations, and that from them alone the sclence ot 
‘mind can be raised. 

* Thesa remarks aro only applicable to those who follow the purely metaphysical 
method of investigation. There is, however, a very small number of metaphysicians, 
among whom M. pora is the most eminent in France, in whose works we find 
larger views; and an attempt to connect historical inquiries with metaphysical ones: 
thus recognizing the necossity of verifying thele original speculations To 
method there can be no objection, provided the metaphysical conclusions are merely 
regarded an bspothoaee which requiro verification to raise them to thoories But 
instead of this cautious proceeding, the almost invariable plan ix, to treat the 
hypothebts ia if 1 were a theory already proved, and as if there remained nothing 
to do but to give historical illustrations of truths established by the — 
This confusion between illustration and verification, appears to be the universal fail- 
ing of those who, like Vico and Fichte, speculate upon historical phenomena a priori. 
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is requisite to give a short account of those two great schools, to 
one of which all metaphysicians must necessarily belong. 

In investigating the nature of the human wind, according to 
the DAMIEN scheme, there are two methods of 5 
both of which are equally obvious, and yet both of which lead to 
entirely different results, According to the first method, the in- 
quirer begins by examining his sensations. According to the other 
method, he beginsby examining his ideas. These two methods 
always have led, and always must lead, to conclusions diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. Nor are the reasons of this difficult 
to understand. In metaphysics, the mind is the instrument, as 
well as the material on which the instrument is employed. ‘The 
means by which the science must be worked out, being thus the 
same as the object upon which it works, there arises.a difficulty 
of a very peculiar kind. This difficulty is, the impossibility of 
taking a comprehensive view of the whole of the mental phe- 
nomena; because, however extensive such a view may be, it 
must exclude the state of the mind by which, or in which, the 
view itself is taken. Hence we may perceive what, I think, is a 
fundamental difference between physical and metaphysical in- 
quiries, In physics, there are several methods of proceeding, all 
of which lead to the same results, But in metaphysics, it will 
invariably be found, that if two men of equal ability, and equal 
honesty, employ different methods in the study of the mind, the 
conclusions which they obtain will also be different. To those 
who are unversed in these matters, a few illustrations will set 
this in a clearer light. Metaphysicians who begin by the study 
of ideas, observe in their own minds an idea of space, Whence, 
e uL, can this arise ? It cannot, they say, owe its origin to 


the senses, because the senses only supply what is finite and 
contingent ; whereas the idea of space is infinite and necessary.’ 
Tt is infinite, since we cannot conceive that space lias an end; 
aud it is necessary, since we cannot conceive the possibility af its 


* Com; Stewarts Philosophy of the Mind, vol. ii. p. 194, with Cousin, Hist. 
de la Philosophie, UL aórlo, vol. il. p. 92. Among the Indian metaphysicians, there 
wasn eect which declared apace to bo the cause of all things. Journal of Asiatic 
Boe. vol. vi. pp. 268, 200. Seealeo the Dabistan, vol. Il. p. 40; which, however, 
was Locri ae the Vedas. — Jtanmohun Roy on the Veds, 1882, pp. 5,111, In 

the retical,  Dodlado's 


|. i. p.375. For the difforent theories of space, 
I may, moreorer, refer to Ritter's Hist. of Ancient Phi iy, ol. i. pp. 451, 473, 
ATi, vol. ik p. 314, vol. iši; pp. 163-204; Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vol, i. p 

191, vol. iii; pp. 230, 473; Kritik der reinen Vernunft, in Kants Werke, vol. 
4 Bl, 120, 139, 147, 256, 334, 317; Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie 
109, vol. ii. p» rol. iii pp. 120-137, vol, Ir, p. 264, vol. v. pp. 384-387 
wol vill. pp. 87, 88, 688, vol. ix. pp. 257, 855, 410, vol. x. p. 79, vol 

185-880, 
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non-existence, Thus far the idealist. But the sensualist, as be 
is called, '"—he who begins, not with ideas, but with sensations, 
arrives at à very different conclusion, He remarks, that we can 
have no idea of space, until we have first had an idea of objects; 
and that the ideas of objects can only be the results of the sen- 
sations which those objects excite. As to the idea of space being 
necessary, this, he says, only results from the circumstance that 
we never ean perceive an object which does not beara certain 
position to some other object. This forms an indissoluble asso- 
ciation between the idea of position and the idea of an object; 
and as this association is constantly repeated before us, we at 
length find ourselves unable to conceive an object without posi- 
tion, or, in other words, without space, As to space being 
infinite, this, he says, is a notion we get by conceiving a contin- 
ual addition to lines, or to surfaces, or to bulk, which are the 
three modifications of extension.'* On innumerable other points, 
we find the same discrepancy between the two schools, The 
idealist,’ for example, asserts that our notions of cause, of time, 
of personal identity, and of substance, are universal and neces- 
sary; that they are simple; and that, not being susceptible of 
analysis, they must be referred to the original constitution of the 
mind.'* On the other hand, the sensationalist, so far from recog- 

do Thisls the title conferred by M. Cousin upon nearly all the greatest English meta- 

milicia aid apo, Conil and al Ns disce In France, Kae epsum ar 


phy 
“Jo nom mérité de sensualismo," in, Histoire de la Philosophie, 11. série, vol. 
Mi, p. 88. Tho same name is given to the same school, in Fruchteraleden's Medical 








Payelology, y. Bà, and in Renowar's Histoire dela Bedecng, vol, c p 346, vol. i 
p. 808. Tn Jobert's New Syston of Philosophy, Yol. ii. p. 884, 8vo, 1849, it ia called 
Ü "which seems a preferable 





expression. 
This is vag foe argued by Mr, James AU in bis Analysis of the Phenomena 

of the Human rd |. di. Pp. 82, 93-95, nnd elsewhere. Compare Bysay cone 
cerning Human Understanding, in Locke's Works, vol. 4. pp. 147, 148, 164, 187, and 
the ingenious distinction, p. 198, “between the idea of the infinity of space, and the 
iden of n mpuee infinite.” At p. 208, Locke sarcastically says, “But yet, after all 
this, there Being men who persuade themselves that they bavo clear, positive, com» 
prebensive, ideas of infinity, it is fit they enjoy their privilege ; and I should be very 
Jad (with some others that I know, who acknowledge they have none such) to be 

tter Informed by their communication.” 


9 Mill's Analysis of the Mind, vol. ii pp. 96, 01. See also the Heamtnation of 
Malebranche, in Works, vol. vii; pp. 48, 249; and Müllers ements op 
Physiology, vol. ii, p. 1081, which should be compared with Comte, Philosophie 


Positive, vol. i. p. 304. 

3 1 speak of idealists in opposition to sensationalists; — the word idealist 
is often used b; —— ina very different sense, On the different kinda of 
idealism, sec Kritik der reinen Vernunft, and Prolegomena zu jeder künftigen Mata- 
sib, in Kanla Werke, vol. ll. pp. 223, 389, vol. ii pp. 204, 210, 806, 307. 
According to him, the Cartesian Jdcalisen is empirical, 

* Thus, Dugald Stewart (Philosophical Essays, Edin. 1810, p. 53) tells us of 
“the simple k of personal identity.” And Reid (Essays on the Powers of the 
Mind, vol. b p. u says, “I know of no ideas or notions that have a better claim 
to be accounted simple and original than those of space and time.” In the 
ar ema timo is “an independent cause.” Boe the Vishnu Purana, 
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sizing the simplicity of these ideas, considers them to be extremely 
complex, and looks upon their universality and necessity as 
merely the resul of a frequent and intimate association.” 

This is the first important difference which is inevitably con- 
sequent on the adoption of different methods. The idealist is 
compelled to assert, that necessary truths and contingent truths 
have a different origin.* The sensationalist is bound to affirm 
they have the same origin." The further these two great schools 
advance, the more marked does their divergence become, They 
are at open war in every department of morals, of philosophy, 
and of art. The idealists say that all men have essentially the 
same notion of the good, the true, and the beautiful. "The sen- 
sationalists affirm. diat there 3s no such standard, because ideas 
depend upon sensations, and because the sensations of men de- 
pend upon the changes in their bodies, and upon the external 
events by which their bodies are affected. 

Such is a short specimen of the opposite conclusions to which 
the ablest metaphysicians have been driven, by the simple cir- 
cumstance that they have pursued opposite methods of investi- 


gation. And this is the more important to observe, because after 
two methods have been employed, the resources of meta- 
physics are evidently exhausted. Both parties agree that men- 


ions, or the whole of 
7 


5 
its, m 
ing time 


of the Mind, vol. i, p. 281, rs, that necessa; 
(f une; far our s fh tosdly only what iy 
vol. K 


being incogitable 

‚is more ad 

A 
* 


at the laws of the human mind ean be generalized solely from tho facta of ko- 
dividual consciousness. For this soheme, the word " metaphysics” is rather incon 
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tal Jaws can only be discovered by studying individual minds, 
and that there r4 nothing in the mind which is not the result 
either of reflection or of sensation. The only choice, therefore, — 
they have to make, is between subordinating the results of sen- — 
sation to the laws of reflection, or else subordinating the results - 
of reflection to the laws of sensation. Every system of meta- 
physics has been constructed according to one of these schemes; 
and this must always continue to be the case, because when the 
two schemes are added ther, they include the totality of 
metaphysical phenomena, Each procesa is equally plausible; 
the supportera of each are equally confident; and by the very 
nature of the dispute, it is impossible that any middle term 
should be found; nor can there ever be an umpire, because no one 
can mediate between metaphysical controversies without being 
a metaphysician, and no one can be a metaphysician without being 
either a sensationalist or an idealist; in other words, without 
belonging to one of those very parties whose claims. he professes 
to judge.“ ) 
On these grounds, we must, I think, arrive at the conclusion, 





venient, but St will cause no confusion if this definition of it ia kept in view by 
the reader; 4 
? What a colcbrated historian of philosophy says of Pintoniem, is equally troa 
of all the great metaphysical systems: ‘Dass sie cin zusammenhüngendes barmo- 
hisohes Ganzes ausmachen (i. e. the leading propositions of it) fällt in die At ^ 
Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 1l. p. 527. And yet he confesses (ol. 
ili. p. 52) of It and the opposite system: “und wenn man auf dle Bewelse sichet, so 
ist der Emplrlsmus des Aristoteles nicht bessor begründet als der Ratlonalismus des 
Plato." Kant admita that there can bo only ono true system, but is confident that 
he has discovered what all bis predecessors have missed, Die Metaphyeik der Sitten, 
In Kans Werke, vol. v. p. 6, where ho raises the question, “ob es wohl mehr, ala 
sino Philosophie geben könne.” lo the Kritik, and in the Prolegomena su jeder 
Metaphysik, he says that metaphysics have made no progress, and 
Hat he sindy tan hardly be said to exist. Werke, vol. ii. pp. 49, 60, Yoh ki. pp- 


W We find a curious instance of thia, in tho attempt made by M. Cousin to found 
an eclectic school; for this very able and learned man bus been quite unable to 
Avoid the one-sided view which is to every motaphysician an essential preliminary ; 
mad he adopts that fundaroental distinction between necessary ideas and contingent 
ideas, by which the idealist is separated from the sensationalist: “la grande division 
des idées aujourd'hui est la division des idées contingentes et des idóes 
nécossxites,” Cousin, Hist, de la Philosophie, LL, série, vol. i. p. 82; see also vol. 
ll, p 02, and the same work, I. série, vol. i. pp. 249, 267, 268, 311, vol. iil. pp. 6% 
64, M. Cousin constantly contradicts Locke, and then says he has refuted that 
profound and vigorous thinker; while ho doce not even state tho arguments of 

lames Mill, who, as a motaphysiclan, is the greatest of our modern sensationaliste, 
and whose views, whether right or wrong, certainly deserve notice: from an eclectic 
historian of philosophy, 

Another cclectie, Sir W. Hamilton, announces (Discussions on Philosophy, 
507) “an undeveloped philosophy, which, Lam confident, fs founded upon truth. 
To this confidence I hare come, not merely through the convictions of my own 
consciousness, but by finding in this system a centre and conciliation for the most 
opposite of philosophical opinions” But at p. 580, be summarily disposes of one 
OF the most important of these phlovophical opinions as "tho enperficfal ediñc 
of Locke.” 


kin; 
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that as metaphysicians are unavoidably, and by the very nature 
of their un broken up into two, completely an; i 
schools, the relative truth of which there are no means of ascer- 
taining; as they, morcover, have but. few, resources, and as they 
"use those resources according to a method by which no other 
science has ever been developed,—we, looking at these things, 
ought not to expect that they can supply us with sufficient data 
for solving those great problems which the history of the human 
mind presents to our view, And whoever will take the pains 
fairly to estimate the present condition of mental philosophy, 
must admit that, notwithstanding the influence it has always 
exercised over some of the most powerful minds, and throu; 
them over society at large, there is, nevertheless, no other stu 
which has been so zealously prosecuted, so long continued, and 
yet remains so barren of results. In no other department has 
there ag = —— and so little — of 
eminent abilities, an tl test integrit: jurpose, have 
in every civilized country, te tees engaged in 
metaphysical inquiries; and yet at the present moment their 
systems, so far from approximating towards truth, are diverging 
from each other with a velocity which seems to be accelerated by 
the progress of knowledge. The incessant rivalry of the hostile 
schools, the violence with which they have been supported, and 
the exclusive and unphilosophic confidence with which each has 
advocated its own method,—all these things have thrown the 
study of the mind into a confusion only to be compared to that 
in which the study of religion has been thrown by the contro- 
versies of theologians.** ‘The consequence is, that if we except 
avery few of the laws of association, and perhaps I may add 
the modern theories of vision and of touch,** there is not to be 
found in the whole compass of metaphysics a single principle 
of importance, and at the same time of incontestable truth. 
Under these circumstances, it is impossible to avoid a suspicion 
‘that there is some fundamental error in the manner in which 
these inquiries have been prosecuted. Formy own part, I believe 


P Berkeley, in a moment of candour, inadvertently confesses what is very 


damaging to (be reputation of his own pursuits: “ Upon the whole, I am inclined to 
that the far greater part, if not all, of those difficulties which have hitherto 
‘amused philosophers, and blocked up the way to knowledge, are entirely owing to 
ourselves. That wo have first raised a dust, and then complain we cannot see," 
of Human Knowledge, in Berkeley's Works, vol. i. p, 14. Every metne 
and theologian should get this sentence by heart: “That wo have first 
raised a dust, and then complain we cannot sec." 
® Somo of tho laws of association, as stated by Hume and Hartley, are capable 
‘of historical verification, which would change the metaphysical hypothesis into a 
“tsientific theory. Berkeley's theory of vidon, and Brown's theory of touch, have, 
“Im tho same way, beca verilied physiologically; so that we now know, what other- 
“wise we could only have suspected, 
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that, by mere observations of our own minds, and even by suck 
rude a as we are able to make upon them, it will be 
impossible to raise psychology to a science; and I entertain 
very little doubt that metaphysics. can only be- successfully 
studied by an investigation of history so comprehensive as to 
enable us to understand the conditions which govern the more- 
ments of the human race.** 


= In regard to one of the difficulties stated in this chapter as impeding meta- 
[irricans, Wis only just to quote the remarks of Kant: “+ Wie aber dua Ich; der 
li denke, von dem Ich, das sich selbst anschaut, unterschloden (indem ich mir noch 
andere Anschauungsart wenigstens als möglich vorstellen kann), und doch mlt die- 
sem letzteren ala dasselbe Subject elnerlel sel, wie ich also sagen könne: Ich ale 
Intelligenz und denkend Subject, erkenne mich selbst ala gedachtes Object, so fern 
ich mir noch über das in der Anschauung gegeben bin, nur, gleich anderen Phiino- 
menen, nicht wie toh, vor dum Verstando Dio, sandera wie [eh mir erschcine, Bat 
nicht mehr auch nicht weniger Schwierigkeit ‘bei sich, ale wie ich mir eelbét über- 
haupt ein Object und zwar der Anschauung und innerer Wahrnehmungen sein 
könne.” Kritik der reinen Vernunft, in Kant'a Werke, vol. ii. p. là4. I am 


very willing to let the question rest on this: for to me it appeara that both cases 
are aot only equally diia eS 
equally fmpossi 


It, but, in the present state of our knowledge, ara 





CHAPTER IY, 


MENTAL LAWS ARE EITHER MORAL OR INTELLECTUAL. COMPARISON OF 
MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL LAWS, AND INQUIRY INTO THE EFFECT 
TRODUCED BY EACH ON TUR PROGRESS OF SOCIETY 


Ix the preceding chapter, it has, I trust, been made apparent, 
that, whatever may hereafter be the case, wo, looking merely at 
the present state of our knowledge, must pronounce the meta- 
physical method to be unequal to the task, often imposed upon 


it, of we laws which regulate the movements of the 


human mind. e are, therefore, driven to the only remaining 
method, according to which mental phenomena are to be studied, 
not simply as they appear in the mind of the individual observer, 
but as they appear in the actions of mankind at large. The 
essential opposition between these two plans is very obvious: 
but it may perhaps be well to bring forward further illustration 
of the resources possessed by each for the investigation of truth ; 
aud for this purpose, I will select a subject which, though still 
imperfectly understood, supplies a beautiful instance of the reg- 
ularity with which, under the most conflicting circumstances, the 
great Laws of Nature are able to hold their course. 

The case to which I refer, is that of the proportion kept up 
in the births of the sexes ; a proportion which if it were to be 
greatly disturbed in any country, even for a single generation, 
would throw society into the most serious confusion, and would 
infallibly cause a great increase in the vices of the people, 
Now, it has always been suspected that, on an average, the 
male and female births are tolerably equal ; but, until very re- 


* Thus we find that the Crusades, by diminishing the proportion of men to women 
In Europe, increased licentioumess. Soe a curious passage in Sprengel, JZistotre de 
la Médecine, vol iL p. 876. In Yucatan, there is generally a considerable execss of 
women, and the result is prejudicial to morals. phens’s Central America, vol. iii. 
Pp. 880, 429. On the other hand, respecting the state of society produced in 
excess of males, me Mallets Northern Antiquities, p. 260; Journal of — 
Booiety, vol, xv. p: 45, vol. xvi. p, 807; Southey’s Commonplace Book, third series, 
p. Uis. 
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zently, no one could tell whether or not they are precisely equal, 
or, if unequal, on which side there is an excess? The births 
being the physical result of physical antecedents, it was clearl: 
seen that the laws of the births must be in those antecedents 
that is to say, that the causes of the Tepe ‚of the sexes must 
reside in the parents themselves? Under these circumstances, 
the question arose, if it was not possible to elucidate this difi- 
culty by our knowledge of anita physiology ; for it was 

bly said, “Since physiology is a study of the laws of the ‘ 
and since all births are products ting from the body, it fol- 
lows that if we know the laws of the body, we shall know the 
laws of the birth.” This was the view taken by physiologists 
of our origin ;* and this is precisely the view taken by metaphy- 
sicians of our history. Both parties believed that it was possi- 
ble at once to rise to the cause of the phenomenon, and by 











plet y guess; and I find 
'n Herder, da 1785, takes for ited that the proportion was about 
equi "oln ziemliches Gleichmasa in den Geburten bolder Geschlechter” (Ideen zur 
Geschichte, vol. ii, p. 149), and was somotimes In fayour of girla, “ja die Nachrichten 
mehrerer Reisenden machen os wahrscheinlich, dass in manchen dieser Gegenden 
wirklich mehr Töchter ala Söhne geboren werden.” 

# A question, indeed, has been raised as to the influence exercised by the state 
of the mind during the period of orgasm. But whatever this influence may be, it 
can only affect the subsequent birth through and by physical antecedents, which In 
every case must be regarded as the proximate cause. If, therefore, the influence 
wore proved to exist, we should still have to search for physical lawa: though such 
laws would of coursa be considered morely as secondary ones, resolvable Into some 

igher generalization, 

* Some writers treat physiology as a study of the laws of life, But this, poking 
mt the subject as it now stands, is far too bold a step, and several branches 
knowledge will have to be raised from their present empirical state, before the 
phenomena of life can be scientifically investigated. The more rational mode seems 
to be, to consider physiology and anatomy aa correlative: the first forming the 
dynamical, and the second forming the wtatical part of the study of organic 
structure. N 

* Vonlez-vous savoir de quoi dépend Jo goza des enfants? Fernel vous répond, 
sur la foi des jons, qu'il dépend des qualités de la somence du pore et de la more." 
Renouard, Histoire de la Médecine, Paris, 1846, vol. ii. p. 106: see also, at p. 185, 
the opinion of Hippocrates, adopted: by Galen: nnd similar views in Lepelletier, 
Physiologie Médicale, vol. iv. p. 332, and Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. 1. pp. 
252, 310, vol. fi. p. 115, vol. Iv. p. 0%. For further Information as to the opinions 
which have been held respecting the origin of sexes, see Beausobre, Histoire de 
Manichée, vol. ii, p. 4175 Asiatic Researches, vol. iil. pp. $58, 301; Vishnu Purana, 
pa Works of Sir William Jones, vol. iii, p. sisters History of Ancien, 

iy, vol, iii, p. 191; Denham and Clapperton's Afrin pp. 323, 324; Maine 
tenon, Lettera Inidites, vol. ii. p. 62; and the view of Hohl (Burdach's Physiologie, 
ak IL p- 479), qua Lis fenum, dix lascquelice prédoming Je ayslime asteel pres 
arent des garçons, au licu que celles dont ls système velneux a la prédominance 
mettent an monde des filos.” According to Anaxagoras, the question yas extremely 
simple: xal Bera uiv dnd rår Tels «a di And rür üpurrepóv. Diog. Laert, Ñ 
9, vol. 1, p. 85. 
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And yet at the present day we, by the employment of what now 
seems a very natural method, are p of a truth which the 
united abilities of a long series of eminent men failed to discover, 
By the simple expedient of registering the number of births end 
their sexes ; by extending this registration over several years, in 
different countries,—we have been able to eliminate all casual 
disturbances, and ascertain the existence of'a law which, expressed 
* in round numbers, is, that for every twenty girls there are born 
twenty-one boys ; and we may.confidently say, that although the 
operations of this law are of course lisble to constant al 
tions, the law itself is so powerful, that we know of no country 
in which during a single year the male births have not been 
greater than the female ones.* 

The importance and the beautiful regularity of this law, 
make us regret that it still remains an empirical truth, not hav- 
ing yet been connected with the physical phenomena by which 
its operations are caused.” But this is immaterial to my present 


suggestive work. On the necessity of chemistry for increasing our knowledge of 
embryology, compare Wagner's Physiology, pp. 131, 132 note, with Burdach, Traité 
de Physiologie, vol. iv. pp. $9, 108. 

* Tt used to be supposed that somo of the eastern countries formed an exception 
to this; but more precise observations have contradicted the loose statements of the 
carlier travellers, and ía no part of the world, so far as our knowledge extends, are 
more girls born than boys; while in. every’ part of the world for which we have 
statistical returns, there isn alight excess on the side of male births Compare 

la History of Sumatra, p. 224; affe History of Java, vol. i. pp, 81, 82; 
Bykes on the Statistics of the Decean, in Reports of British Amoriatiom vel, ví. pp. 
246, 261, 262; Niebuhr, Description de Arabie, p. 68; Humboldt, Ni 
voli p.189; M'Williom, Medical History of Expedition t tha Ni 

— Human Physiology, y. 195; Thomson's Hist. of Royal Si 

of Population, vol. i. pp. 507, 611, vol. ii. pp. 324, 88 

quis Medical Jurisprudence, vo. V, p: 2805 Journal of Batist. 

de, 188]. Journal, of. Geographie 

Ausociation, pp. 087, 680, Report 
















Parents does affect the sex of thelr children, 
nes now collected, be considered almost 
certain but M. Müller instead of referring to physiological writers ought to havo . 
mentioned that the statisticians, and not the physlologlste, wore tho first to make this 
discovery, On this curious question, sec Carpenters Human Physiology, p. 140 ; 
Sadlee's Law of Population, vol. i. pp. 883, 388, 342; Journal of Statistical Society, 
vol. li. pp. 263, 204. In regard to animals below man, we find from numerous ex- 
periments, that among sheep and horses the age of the parenta “has a very great 
meral influence upon the sex" of the offspring. Zlliotson'e Physiology, pp. 708, 
oo; nd see. Cuvier, Progria des Sciences Natwrells, voli. p. 400. As 10 the 
relalon between the origin of sex and the lave of arrested development, comparo 
Saint Hilaire, Hist. des Anomalies de U Organisation, vol. li. pp. 33, 94, 78, 

wol li p. 278, with Lindley’s Botany, vol: il. p. 81. In Enpuirl, Maladie Mentaler, 
ol. i. p. 202, there is a singular caso recorded by Lamotte, which would seem. te 
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purpose, which is only to notice the method by which the dis- 
covery has been made. For this method is obviously analogous 
to that by which I propose to investigate the operations of the 
human mind ; while the old and unsuccessful method is analo- 
gous to that employed by the metaphysicians, As long as physi- 
ologists attempted to ascertain the laws of the proportion of 
sexes by individual pia they effected absolutely noth- 
ing towards the end they hoped to achieve. But when men 
became dissatisfied with these individual experiments, and 
instead of them, began to collect observations less minute, but 
more comprehensive, then it was that the great law of nature, 
for which during many centuries they had vainly searched, first 
became unfolded to their view. Precisely in the same way, as 
Tong as the human mind is only studied according to the narrow 

contracted method of metaphysicians, we have every reason 
for thinking that the laws which regulate its movements will 
remain unknown. If, therefore, we wish to effect any thing of 
real moment, it becomes necessary that we should diseard those 
old schemes, the insufficiency of which is demonstrated by experi- 


ence as well as by reason; and that we should substitute in their 
place such a bia ei survey of facts as will enable us to 


eliminate those disturbances which, owing to the impossibility 
of experiment, we shall never be able to isolate, 

‘The desire that I feel to make the preliminary views of this 
Introduction perféctly clear, is my sole apology for having intro- 
duced a digression which, though adding nothing to the strength 
of the argument, may be found useful as illustrating it, and will 
at all events enable ordinary readers to appreciate the value: of 

method. It now remains for us to ascertain the 
manner in which, by the application of this method, the laws of 
mental progress may be most easily discovered. 

‘Tf, in the first place, we ask what this progress is, the answer 
seems very simple : that it is a twofold progress, Moral and 
Intellectual ; the first having more immediate relation to our 
duties, the second to our knowledge. This is a classification 
which has been frequently laid down, and with which most 
persons are familiar, And so far as history is a narration of 
results, there’ cau be no doubt that the division is perfectly 
accurate, There can be no doubt that a people are not really 
advancing, if, on the one hand, their increasing ability is accom- 

ied by increasing vice, or if, on the other hand, while they are 

more virtuous, they likewise become more ignorant. 

This double movement, moral and intellectual, is essential te 

‘this question with patholo, henom though it is uncertain whether 
a e i 
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the very iden of civilization, and includes the entire theory of 
mental progress. To be willing to perform our duty is the moral 
part; to know how to perform it is the intellectual part : while 
the closer these two parts are knit together, the greater the 
harmony with which they work; and the more accurately the 
means are adapted to the end, the more completely will the 
scheme of our life be accomplished, and the more securely shall 
we lay a foundation for the further advancement of mankind. 

A question, therefore, now arises of great moment: namely, 
which of these two parts or elements of mental progress is the 
more important. For the progress itself being the result of their 
tmited action, it becomes necessary to ascertain which of them 
works more powerfully, in order that we may subordinate the 
inferior element to the laws of the superior one. If the advance 
of civilization, and the general happiness of mankind, depend 
more on their moral feelings than on their intellectual knowledge, 
we must of course measure the progress of society by those feel- 
ings ; while if, on the other hand, it depends principally on their 
knowledge, we must take as our standard the amount and suc- 
cess of their intellectual activity. As soon as we know the 
relative energy of these two components, we shall treat them 
according to the usual plan for investigating truth ; that is to 
say, we shall look at the product of their joint action as obeying 
the laws of the more powerful agent, whose operations are casu- 
ally disturbed by the inferior laws of the minor agent. 

In entering into this inquiry, we are met by a preliminary 
difficulty, arising from the loose and careless manner in which 
ordinary language is employed on subjects that require the 
eher nicety and precision, Wor the expression, Moral and 

intellectual Progress, is suggestive of a serious fallacy. In the 
manner in which it is generally used, it conveys an idea that 
the moral and intellectual faculties of men are, in the advance 
of civilization, naturally more acute and more trustworthy than 
they were formerly, But this, though it may possibly be true, 
has never been proved. It may be that, owing to some physical 
causes still unknown, the average capacity of the brain is, if we 
compare long periods of time, becoming gradually greater ; and 
that therefore the mind, which acts through the brain, is, even 
independently of education, increasing in aptitude and in the 
general competence of its views." Such, however, is still our 

1 That the natural powers of the human brain are improving because they are 
capable of transmission, ia a favourite doctrine with the followers of Gall, and is 
adopted by M. A. Comte (‚Philosophie Positive, vol. iv. pp: 884, 985); who, however, 
admita that it has never bea j sans que toutefois l'expérienco 


ait encore suffisamment. pro: Prichard, whose habits of thought were 
very different, seems, nevertheless, inclined to lean in this direction; for his come 








| 


"Whatever, therefore, the moral and intellectual progress of 
men ma; tuy resolves — into a — natural 
capacity,'? but into a progress, if I may so opportunity ; 
—— en in the a ui 
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Aah eepesity after birth comes into play. Here, then, lies the gist 





of the whole matter. The progress į not of internal pow- 
er, but of external advantage. The child born in a civilized 
land, is not likely, as such, to be superior to one born among 
barbarians ; and the difference which ensues between the, acta 
of the two children will be caused, so far as we know, solely by 
the pressure of external circumstances ; by which I mean the 
surrounding opinions, knowledge, associations, in a. word, the 
entire mental atmosphere in which the two children are respec- 
tively nurtured. 

‘On this account it is evident, that if we look at mankind in 
the aggregate, their moral and intellectual conduct is ted 
by the moral and intellectual notions prevalent in their. own 
time, There are, of course, many persons who will rise above 
those notions, and many others who will sink below them, But 
such cases are exceptional, and form a very small proportion of 
the total amount of those who are nowise remarkable either for 
good or for evil. An immense majority of men must always 
remain in a middle state, neither arts foolish nor very able, 
neither very virtuous nor very vicious, but slumbering on in a 

l and decent mediocrity, adopting without much dificul- 
ty the current opinions of the day, making no inquiry, exciting 
no scandal, causing no wonder, just holding themselves on a 
level with their generation, and noiselessly conforming to the 


but how many Instances there are of such qualities not being hereditary, Until 
something of this sort is attempted, we can know nothing about the matter induce 
tively; while, until pliyslology and chemistry are much more advanced, wo can know 
nothing about ft deductively, 

‘These considerations ought to provent us from receiving statements. di ld 
Medical Jurizprudence, pp. 044, 078, and many other books) which positively affirm 
the oxistence of hereditary madness and hereditary suicide; and the same remark 
applies to hereditary disease (on which sce some admirable observations in Philli 
‘on Serofula, pp. 101-120, London, 184 1d with still greater force does it ied 
to hereditary vices and hereditary virtues; inasmach as ethical phenomena have not 
boon registered az carefully na physiological ones, and therefore our conclusions 
respecting them are even more precarious, 

? To what has been. already stated, I will add the opinions af two of the most 
profound among modern thinkers, "Men, I think, have been much the same for 
natural endowments in all times.” Conduct of the Understanding, in Locke's, Works, 
vol, i, p. 361. “Les dispositions primitives agissent également chez les pouples barbares 
et choz les peuples pollcda; ils sont vraisemblablement les mêmes dans tous les lieux. 
et dans tous les tems... . Plus il y aura d'hommes, ct plus vous aurez de 
hommes ou d'hommes propres à devenir grands.” Progrès de (Esprit Honain, in 

t; vol. ii; p. 204, "The remarks of Dr, Brown (Lectures on the Mind, 
GT) IET Tightly understand his rhetorical language, apply not to natural capacity, 
ut to that which is acquired: see the end of his ninth Lecture. 
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standard of morals and of knowledge common to the age and 
iva in which live. ya id 

Now, it requires brt a su] ial acquaintance with history 
to be aware that this — constantly changing, and that 
it is never precisely the aame even in the most similar countries, 
or in two successive generations in the same country. The 
— which are popular in any nation, vary in many respects, 

t from year to year; and what iu one period is attacked 
AS a lox or a heresy, is in another period welcomed as a 
sober truth; which, however, in its turn is replaced by some 
subsequent novelty. This extreme mutability in the ordina: 
standard of human actions, shows that the conditions on whic’ 
the standard depends must themselves be very mutable ; and 
those conditions, whatever they may be, are evidently the origi- 
ators of the moral and intellectual conduct of the great average 
of mankind, 

Here, then, we have a basis on which we can safely proceed. 
We know that the main cause of human actions is extremely 
variable ; we have only, therefore, to apply this test to any set 
af circumstances which are supposed to be the cause, and if we 
find that such circumstances are not, very variable, we must 
infer that they are not the cause we are attempting to dis- 


cover. 

. Applying this test to moral motives, or to the dictates of 
what is called moral instinct, we shall at once see how extremely 
‘small is the influence those motives have exercised over the pro- 

of civilization, For there is, unquestionably, nothing to 
found in the world which has undergone so little change as 
those t dogmas of which moral systems are composed. To 
do to others ; to sacrifice for their benefit your own wishes ; 
to your neighbour as yourself; to forgive your enemies; 
to restrain your passions ; to honour your parents; to respect 
those who are set over you: these, and a few others, are the 
sole essentials of morals; but they have been known for thou- 
sands of years, and not one jot or tittle has been added to then, 
— the sermons, homilies, and text-books which moralists and 

loginns have been able to produce.'* 


an 
the 
‚on the part of the assertor, either gross ignorance 


v of the knowledge of moral truths possessed by 
of Christianity, ur for the most part previous to 





— 
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But if we contrast this stationary Aspect of moral truthe 
with the progressive DM of intellectual truths, the difference 
is indeed startling,” the great a systems which have 
exercised much influence, have been fü, tally the same; 
all the great intellectual systems have been fundamentally 
different. In reference to our moral conduct, there is not a 
single principle now known to the most cultivated Europeans, 
which was not likewise known to the ancients. In reference to 
the conduct of our intellect, the moderns have not only made 
the most important additions to every department of knowledge 
that the ancients ever attempted to study, but besides this, they 
have upset and revolutionized the old methods of inquiry ; they 
have consolidated into one great scheme all those resources of 
induction which Aristotle alone dimly perceived ; and they have 
created sciences, the faintest idea of which never entered the 
mind of the boldest thinker antiquity produced. 

These are, to every educated man, recognized and notorious 
facts ; and the inference to be drawn from them is immediately 
obvious, Since civilization is the product of moral and intellec- 
tual agencies, and since that product is constantly changing, it 
evidently cannot be regulated by the stationary agent ; because, 


ita promulgation, compare Mackay's Religious Development, vol. iL pp. $70-980; 
Mures ee of Greek Literature, vol, il. p. 398, vol. il. p 380; Pi 's History 
Mezico, vol. i. p. 31; Elphinstones History of India, p. 47; Works of Sir W. 
Jones, vol. i pp. 87, 168, vol, iii, pp. 105, 114; Mill's History of India, vol. i, 
alte Indien, vol. i. Ls 364-866. Heausobre, Histoire de Manic 
vol. i , 319; Coleman's Myth of the Hindus, pus: Transac. of Soc. 
Bombay, vol. lll. p. 198; Transac. of Aslatie Society, vol. i. p. 6, vol. iii. pp. 283, 
; Asiatic Researches, vol, vi. p. 271, vol. vil. p. 40, vol. xvi. pp. 130, 277, vol. 
x. pp. 460, 481; Zhe Dabistan, vol. |. pp. 328, 338; Catlin's North-American 
Indiana, vol. ii. p. 243; Symes Embassy to Ava, vol. il. p. 389; Davis's Chinese, 
i i p. 196, vol ii. pp. 196, 288; Journal Asiatique, I, abrio, vol. iv. p. 4T, 
ris, 1824. 
3 Sir James Mackintosh was so struck by the stationary character of moral 
principles, that he denies the possibility of their advance, and boldly affirms that no 
ther discoveries can be made in morals: “ Morality admits no discoveries. . . . . 
More than three thousand years have elapsed since the composition of the Penta- 
touch; and let any man, if he is able, tell me in what important respect the rule ot 
life has varied since that distant period. Let tbe Institutes of Menu be explored 
with the same view; we shall arrive at the same conclusion, Let the booka of false 
religion be opened; it will bo found that their moral system is, in all its grand 
featares, the same, .  . « The fact is evident, that no improvements hare been made in 
practical morality. . . « . The facts which lead to the formation of moral rules are 
ns necessible, and must be as obvious, to the simplest barbarian as to the most 
enlightened philosopher, ~ +... The case of the physical and speculative sclences le 
directly opposite. There facta are remote and scarcely accessible, . nosos + 
From the countless variety of the facts with which they are conversant, it ta 
Impossible to prescribe any bounds to their future improvoment, It js otherwise 
with morals. They have hitherto been stationary; and, in my opinion, they are 
likely for ever to continue so." Life of Mackinioah, edited by lis Son, London, 
1888, rol. i pp. 119-122. Condorcet (Vie de Turgot, k 180) mys, “La morale de 
toutes les nations a été la mómo;” and Kant (Logik, in Kant'a Werke, vol. i. p. 
856) “In der Moralphilosophle sind wir nicht weiter gekommen ala die Alten.” 
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when surrounding circumstances are unchanged, a stationary 
agent can only produce a stationary effect. The only other agent 
is the intellectual one ; and that this is the real mover may be 
proved in two distinct ways : first, because being, as we have 
already seen, either moral or intellectual, and being, as we have 
also seen, not moral, it must be intellectual; and secondly, be- 
canso the intellectual principle has an activity and a capacity for 
adaptation, which, as 1 undertake to show, is quite sufficient to 
account for the extraordinary progress that, during several cen- 
turies, Europe has continued to make. 

Such are the main arguments by which my view is supported; 
but there are also other and collateral circumstances which are 
per vae of —— The first -i — — 

ip) not only far more progressive than the mo: rinei- 
ple, but is also far more permanent in its results. The —— 
tions made by the intellect are, in every civilized country, care- 
fully preserved, registered in certain well-understood formulas, 
and protected by the use of technical and scientific language ; 
they are easily handed down from one generation to another, and 
thus assuming an accessible, or, as it were, a tangible form, they 
often influence the most distant posterity, they become the heir- 
looms of mankind, the immortal bequest of the genius to which 
they owe their birth. But the good deeds effected by our moral 
faculties are less capable of transmission ; they are of a moro 
i and retiring character; while, as the motives to which 
Bron: their origin are generally the result of self-discipline and 
of self-sacrifice, th have to be worked out by every man for 
himself ; and thus, begun by each anew, they derive little bene- 
fit from the maxims of preceding experience, nor can they well 
be stored up for the use of future moraliste. The consequence 
is, that although moral excellence is more amiable, and to most 
more attractive, than intellectual excellence, still, it must 
e confessed that, looking at ulterior results, it is far less active, 
less permanent, and, as I shall presently prove, less productive 
of real L “Indeed, if we examine the effects of the most 
lant] 


individuals they come in contact with and benefit; that they 
rarely survive the generation which witnessed their commence- 
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the effort by which it is vainly attempted to perpetuate the 
memory even of the purest and most energetic benevolence, 
These conclusions are no doubt very unpalatable ; and what 
makes them galinar offensive. is, that it is impossible to 
refute them. For the deeper we penetrate into this. ques 
the more clearly shall we see the superiority of intellec 
acquisitions over moral feeling.'* There is no instance on record 
of an ignorant man who, having good intentions, and. supreme 
power to enforce them, has not done far more evil than 
good. And whenever the intentions have been. very eager, 
and the power very extensive, the evil has been enormous. 
But if you ean diminish the sincerity of that man, if you 
can mix some alloy with his motives, you will likewise dimin- 
ish the evil which he works. If he is selfish as well as 
ignorant, it will often happen that you may play off his vice 
against his ignorance, and by exciting his fears restrain his 
mischief. If, however, he has no fear, it he is entirely unselfish, 
if his sole object is the good of others, if he pursues that object 
with enthusiasm, upon a large scale, and with disinterested 
zeal, then it is that i yen have no check upon him, you have no 
means of preventing the calamities which, in an ignorant age, an 
ignorant man-will be sure to inflict, How entirely this is verified 
by experience, we may see in studying the history of religious 
persecution. To punish even a single man for his religious 
tenets, is assuredly a crime of the deepest dye ; but to punish 
a large body of men, to persecute an entire sect, to attempt to 
extirpate opinions, which, growing out of the state of society in 
which they arise, are themselyes a manifestation of the marvel- 
lous and luxuriant fertility of the human mind,—to do this is 
not only one of the most pernicious, but one of the most foolish 
acts that can possibly be conceived, Nevertheless, it is an un- 
doubted fact that an overwhelming majority of religious 
cutora have been men of the purest intentions, of the most 
admirable, and unsullied. morals. | It. is impossible that this 
should be otherwise. For they are not bad-intentioned men, 
who. seek to enforce opinions, which they believe to be good. 
Still less are, they wb men, who are.so regardless of temporal 
considerations as.to employ all the resources of their power, not 
for) their own; benefit, but for the, purpose of propagating a 
religion which they think necessary to the future happiness of 
mankind, . Such men.as these are not, bad, they are only igno- 
16065 ignorant, of the nature of truth, ignorant, of the copse- 
‘ad! One art Of tlie argument la well stated by Cavier, WhO Aaya) ' Le blen que 


Pon fait aux hómines, quelque grand qu'il soit, est toujours passagers Jes véritéa 
qu'on leur laisse sont éternelles.” Cuvier, Bloges Historiques, vol, tis p. 304 
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quences of their own acts. But in a moral point of view, their 
motives are unimpeachable. Indeed, it is the very ardour of 
their sincerity which warms them into persecution. Tt is the 
holy zeal by which they are fired, that quickens their fanaticism 
into a deadly activity. If you can impress any man with an 
absorbing conviction of the supreme importance of some moral 
or religions doctrine ; if you can make him believe that those 
who reject that doctrine are doomed to eternal perdition ; if you 
then give that man power, and by means of his ignorance blind 
him to the ulterior — of his own act,—he will infalli- 
bly persecute those who deny his doetrine ; and the extent of 
his persecution will be regulated by the extent of his sincerity, 
Diminish the sincerity, and you will diminish the persecution ; 
in other words, by bern ue virtue you may check the evil. 
This is a truth of which history furnishes such innumerable 


examples, that to deny it would be not only to reject the plain- 
est and most conclusive arguments, but to refuse the concurrent 
testimony of every age. will merely select two cases, which, 
from the entire difference in their circumstances, are very appo- 

ism 


site as illustrations * the first being from the history of Pagani 
the other from the history of Christianity ; and both proving 
the inability of moral feelings to control religious persecu- 
tion. 


I. The Roman emperors, as is well known, subjected the 
early Obristians to persecutions, which, though they have been 
exaggerated, were frequent and very grievous. But, what to 
some persons must appear extremely strange, is, that among the 
active authors of these cruelties, we find the names of the best 
men who ever sat on the throne; while the worst and most 
infamous princes were precisely those who spared the Christians, 
and took no heed of their increase. The two. most thoroug| 
depraved of all the emperors were certainly Commodus an 
Elagabulos; neither of whom persecuted the new religion, or 
indeed adopted any measures against it, They were too recki 
of the future, too selfish, too absorbed in their own infamous 
pleasures, to mind whether truth or error prevailed; and being 
et indiff aant Fot tho welfare of p 5*— they — 
nothing about the of a creed, which they, as n 
emperors, were p [aen as a fatal and impious dean. 
They, therefore, allowed Christianity to run its course, unchecked 
by those laws which more honest, but more mistaken, 
rulers would assuredly have enacted." We find, accordingly, 


# 4 The first year of Commodus must be the epocha of the toleration. From all 
‘these authorities’ it appears beyond exception, that Commodus put à stop to the 
persecution in the first year of his reign. . . . . . Not one writer, either heathen ot 
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that the great enemy of Christianity was Marcus Aurelius - 


a man of kindly temper, and of fearless, honesty, but 
whose reign was characterized by a persecution from which he 
would have refrained had he been less in earnest about the 
religion of his fathers. And to complete the argument, it may 
be added, that the last and one of the most strenuous of the 
opponents of Christianity, who occupied the throne of the 
dex was Julian; a prince of eminent probity, whose opinions 
are often attacked, but against whose moral conduct even 
calumny itself has hardly breathed a suspicion! 

11. The second illustration is supplied by Spain ; a country 
of which it must be confessed, that in no other have religious 
feelings exercised such sway over the affairs of men. No other 
European nation has produced so many ardent and disinterested 
missionaries, zealous self-denying martyrs, who have cheerfully 
sacrificed their lives in order to propagate truths which they 
—— aa to be known, owhere else have the spirit- 
ual been so long in the ascendant ; nowhere else are the. 
people so devout, the churches so crowded, the clergy so numer- 
ous, But the sincerity and the honesty of purpose by which the 
Spanish people, taken as a whole, have always been marked, have 
not only been unable to prevent religious persecution, but have 
proved the means of encouraging it. If the nation had been 
more lukewarm, it would have been more tolerant. As it was, 





Christian, makes Commodus a persecutor." Letters concerning the Thundering 
Legion, in Moyle's Works, vol. il. p. 266, London, * Heliogabalus also, thoug! 
in other respecta the most infamous of all princes, and perhaps the most odious of 
all mortals, showed no marks of bitterness or aversion to the disciples of Jesus." 
Moshetn's Keel. History, vol. i. p. 06: see also Milan's History of Christianity, 
London, 1840, vol, fi. p. 225, 

^ Dr, Milman (History of Christianity, 1840, vol. ii. p. 182) vaya, “A blameless 
disciple in the severest school of philosophic morality, the austerity of Marcus 
rivalled that of the Christians in its contempt of the follies and diversions of life; 
yet his native kindliness of disposition was not hardened or embittered by the 
weverity or the pride of his philosophy, With Aurelius, nevertheless, Christianity 
found not only a fair and high-minded competitor for the command of the human 
mind; not only a rival in the exaltation of tho soul of mau to higher views and more 

d motives; but a violent and intolerant persecutor," M. Guizot compares 

him with Louis IX. of France; and certainly there was in both an evident connexion 
between sincerity and porsecution: “Mare Aurüle et saint Louia sont peut étro les 
deux souls princes qui, en toute occasion, aient fait de leurs croyances morales la 
premièro rogle de leur conduite: Mare Aurèle, stoicien; saint Louis, chrétien," 
Guizot, Civilisation en France, vol. iv. p. 142. Even Duplessis Mornay (Mém. vol. 
iv. » "o calla him “le meilleur des empereurs payens;” and Ritter (Hist. of 
Philos. vol, iv. p, 222), "the virtuous and noble emperor." 

9 Neander (Htery of the Church, vol, i, p. 122) observes, that the best emperors 
agpomd — and that tho worst ones werd indifferent to its encroachments, 

o samo romark, Ín regard to Marcus and Commodus, is mado by Gibbon; Decline 
and Fall, chap. xvi. p. 220, Lond. 1836. Another writer, of a very different char 
soter, ascribes this qeeilarir to the wiles of the devil: “In the primitive times, 
it is observed that best emperors were some of them stirred up by Satan to be 
the bitterest persecutors of the Church.” Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, p. 88. 
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the preservation of the faith became the first consideration ; and 
every thing sacrificed to this one object, it naturally hap- 
pened that zeal t cruelty, and the soil was prepared in which 
the Inquisition took root and flourished. The supporters of that 
barbarous, institution were not hypocrites, but enthusiasts, 
Hypocrites are for the most part too supple to be cruel, For 
eruelty is a stern and unbending passion ; while risy is a 
fawning and flexible art, which accommodates itself to human 
feelings, and flatters the weakness of men in order that it may 
gain its own ends. In Spain, the earnestness of the nation, bein, 
concentrated on a single topic, carried every thing before it ; a: 
hatred of heresy becoming a habit, persecution of heresy was 
— &duty. The conscientious energy with which that duty 
was fulfilled is seen in the history of the Spanish Church, In- 


deed, that the inquisitors were remarkable for an undeviating 
and incorruptible integrity, may be proved in a variety of ways, 
and from different and independent sources of evidence. This 
is a question to which I sl hereafter return ; but there are 
two testimonies which I cannot omit, because, from the circum- 
stances attending them, they are peculiarly unimpeachable, 


Llorente, the great historian of the Inquisition, and its bitter 
enemy, had access to its private papers; and yet, with the 
fullest means of information, he does not even insinuate a charge 
against the moral character of the inquisitors ; but while ex- 
ecrating the cruelty of their conduct, he cannot deny the purity 
of their intentions,** Thirty years earlier, Townsend, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, published his valuable work on 
Spain ;?' and though, as a Protestant and an Englishman, he had 
every reason to be prejudiced against the infamous system which 
he describes, he elso can bring no charge against those who up- 
held it ; but having occasion to mention its establishment at 
Barcelona, one of its most important branches, he makes the re- 
markable admission, that all its members are men of worth, and 
that most of them are of distinguished humanity.* 

‘These facts, startling as they are, form a very small part of 


? By which, indeed, he la sorely puzzled. “On reconmaltra mon impartialité 
— * ‘irconstancos où Je fils remarquér chez los Inquisitours des dispositiona 
pute. ce n mo porte & croire que les atroces sentences rendues par le Sainte 

lee, Hout pintót une conséquence de ses lois organiques, qu'un effet du caractère 
qarüestier de sos membres," Llorente, Histoire Critique de € Inquisition E Expogne, 
vol i. p. xxii.: compare vol. ii. —— 268, vol iv. p. 153. 

” ly spoken of by the Inte Blanco White, a most competent Judge, See 

"a Leiters from Spain, . 5. 

m Tt Is, however, universally acknowledged, for the credit of the corp at Ban 

that all its members are men of worth, and most of thom distinguished 

Jesmanity," Townsend's Journey through Spain in 1188 and 1787, vol. i. p. 122, 

1782, 
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that vast mass of evidence which history contains, and which de- 
cisively proves the utter inability of moral feelings to diminish 
religious persecution. The way in which the diminution has 
been — effected by the mere progress of intellectual acquire- 
ments, will be pointed out in another part of this volume ; when 
we shall see that the great antagonist of intolerance is not hu- 
manity, but knowledge. It is to the diffusion of knowledge, and 
to that alone, that we owe the comparativo cessation of what ie 
unquestionably the greatest evil men have ever inflicted on their 
own species, For that religious persecution is a greater evil than 
any other, is apparent, not so much from the enormous and almost 
incredible number of its known victims,” as from the fact that 
the unknown must be far more numerous, and that history gives 
no account of those who have been — in the body, in order 
that they might suffer in the mind, € hear much of martyrs 
und confessors—of those who were slain by the sword, or con= 
sumed in the fire ; but we know little of that still larger number 
who, by the mere threat of persecution, have been driven into an 
, outward abandonment of their real opiuions; and who, thus 
| forced into an apostasy the heart abhors, have passed the re- 
mainder of their lives in the practice of a constant and humil- 
iating hypocrisy. It is this which is the real curse of religions 
‘persecution. For in this way, men being constrained to mask 
| their thoughts, there arises a habit of securing safety by false- 
hood, and of purchasing impunity with deceit. In this way, 
| fraud becomes a necessary of life ; insincerity is made a daily 
| eustom ; the whole tone of publie feeling is vitinted, and the 
| gross amount of vice and of error fearfully increased. Surely, 
i then, we have reason to say, that, compared to this, all other 
crimes are of small account ; and we may well be grateful for 
that increase of intellectual pursuits, which has destroyed an evil 
that some among us would even now willingly restore. 
The principle I am advocating is of such immense im- 
portance in practice as well as in theory, that I will give yet 
= In 1516, the Venetian ambassador at the court of the Emperor Charles Y. 
stated, in an official report to his own government on his retura home, “that ín 
Molland and in Friesland, more than 30,000 persons have suffered death at the hands 
Of justice for Anabaptist errors.” Correspondence of Charles V. and his Awbasta- 
| dors, edited by William Bradford, Lond. Svo, 1850, p. 471. In Spain, the Tnquisi- 
tion during the elphteen years of Torquemada's ministry, punished, according to 
the est estimate, upwards of 105,000 of whom 8800 were burned, 
Preseott's History of Ferdinand and Jnabella, p. 205, In Andalusia alone, 
during a single year, the Inquisition put to deat! 00 Jews, * besides 17,000 who 
underwent some form of punishment less severe than that of the atake.” Ticknor'é 
Boyd Spanish Literature, vol. i. p. 410. For othor statiatical evidence on this 
subject, wee Llorente, Histoire de l'Inguisition, vol. i. pp. 100, 220, 298, 239, 
279, 380, 400, 407, 455, vol. fi. pp. 17, 118, fro, vol. iv. p. 81; and, abore all, the 
summary at pp. 242-278. 
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another instance of the energy with which it works. "The second 
greatest evil known to mankind—the one by which, with the ex- 
ception of religious persecution, most suffering has been caused 
—is, unquestionably, the practice of war. That this barbarous 
pursuit is, in the progress of society, steadily declining, must be 
evident, even to the most hasty reader of European history. If 
‘we cornpare one zaua with another, we shall find that for a 
very long period, wars have been becoming less frequent ; and 
now &o clearly is the movement marked, that until the late com- 
mencement of hostilities, we had remained at peace for nearly 
forty years: a circumstance unparalleled, not only in our own 
country, but also in the annals of every other country which has 
been important enough to play a leading part in the affairs of 
the’ work The question arises, as to what share our moral 
feelings have had in bringing about this great improvement, 
And if this question is answered, not according to preconceived 
opinions, but according to the evidence we possess, the answer 
will certainly be, that those feelings have had no share at all. 
For it surely will not be pretended that the moderns have made 
any discoveries respecting the moral evils of war. Or this head, 
nothing is now known that has not been known for many cen- 
turies, That defensive wars are just, and that offensive wars are 
‘Unjust, are the only two principles which, on this — mor- 
nlists are able to teach. ‘These two principles were as clearly laid 
down, as well understood, and as universally admitted, in the 
Middle Ages, when there was'never a week without war, as they 
are at the present moment, when war is deemed a rare and sit- 
gular occurrence. Since, then, the actions of men respecting 
war have been gradually changing, while their moral knowledge 
respecting it has not been changing, it is palpably evident, that 
the changeable effect has not been produced by the unchangeable 
cause. Itis impossible to conceive an ment more decisive 
than this, Ifit can be proved that, during the last thousand 
years, moralists or theologians have pointed out a single evil 
caused by war, the existence of which was unknown to their pre- 
decessors,—if this can be proved, I will abandon the view for 
which I am contending. But if, as T most confidently assert, 
this cannot be proved, then it must be conceded, that, no ad- 
= On the diminished love of war, which is even more marked than the actual 
dimiustóon of war, see some interesting remarks in Comte, Philosophie Poritive, vol. 
4. pp. 488, 713, vol. vi, pp. 63, 424-36, where the antagonism between the military 
and the industrial spirit is, on the whole, well worked out; though some of the 
— beget attention of this eminent philosopher, from his 
* Ta Pallawa Life of Siämouih 1847, voL. M. p. 207, this prolonged peace la 
ively ascribed to “the wisdom of the adjustment of 1816;” in other worda, to 
Proceedings of the Congress of Vienna! 
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ditions having been made on this subject to the stock of morals, 
no additions can have been made to the result which the morals 
^ 
_ Thus far as to the influence exercised by moral feelings in 
increasing our distaste for war. But if, on the other-hand, we 
turn to the human intellect, in the narrowest sense of the term, 
we shall find that every great increase in its activity has been a 
heavy blow to the warlike spirit. The full evidence for this, I 
shall hereafter detail at considerable length ; and in this Intro- 
duction I can only pretend to bring forward a few of those prom- 
inent points, which, being on the surface of history, will be at once 
understood. arva 
Of these points, one of the most obvious is, that. every im- 

portant addition made to knowledge increases the authority of 
the intellectual classes, by increasing the resources which they 
have to wield, Now, the antagonism between these classes and 
the military class is evident ; it is the antagonism between 
thought and action, between the internal and the external, be- 
tween argument and violence, between persuasion and force ; or 
to sum up the whole, between men who live by the pursuits of 
peace and those who live by the practice of war, Whatever, 
therefore, is favourable to one class, is manifestly unfavourable tu 
the other, Supposing the remaining circumstances to be the 
same, it must happen, that as the intellectual acquisitions of a 
people increase, their love of war will diminish ; and if theirin- 
tellectual acquisitions are very small, their love of war will be 
very great" In perfectly barbarous countries, there are no in- 

= Unless more zeal bas beon displayed in the diffusion of moral and religious 
principles; in which caso it would be possible for tho principles to be stationary, 
and yet their effects be progressive, But wo far from this, it ls cortalo that in tho 
Middle Ages there wore, selatively to the population, more churches tat there are 
now; the spiritual classes were far more numerous, the prosolyting «pirit far more 
sue. and there was a much stronger determination to prevent purely sclentifio 
inferences from encroaching on ethical ones. Indeed, during the Middle Ages, the 
moral and religions literature outweighed all the profane literature put together; 
and surpassed it, not only in bulk, but also in the ability of its cultivators. Now, 
however, the generalizations of moralists have ceased to control the affairs of men, 
and have made way for the larger doctrine of expediency, which includes all inter- 
cats and all classes, Systematic writers on morals reached their zenith in the 
thirteenth century; fell off rapidly after that period; were, as Coleridge well says, 
opposed by "the genius of Protestantism;” and, by the end of the seventeenth 
century became extinct in the most civilized countries; the Ductor Dubitantium of 
Jeremy Taylor being the last comprehensive attempt of a man of genius to mould 
society solely according to the maxims of moralista, Compare two Interestin 
5 um fosheim's Ecclesiast. Hist, vol, i. p. 338, and Coleridge's Friend, vol 
08. 
Werder boldly asserts that man originally, and by virtue of his organization, 
la peaceably disposed; but this opinion is decisively refuted by the immense addi 
tions which, since the time of Herder, have been made to our knowledge of the 
feelings and habits of savages, “Indossen ist's wahr, dass der Bau des Menschen 
vorzúglich auf die Vertheidigung, nicht auf den Angriff gerichtet ist: In diesem 
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losophy,—all these things, originally unknown, become organized 
into separate studies, each study havinga separate class, and each 
class insisting on the importance of its own pursuit. Of these 
classes, some are, no doubt, less pacific than others ; but even 
those which are the least pacific, are, of course, more so than men 
whose associations are entirely military, and who see in every 
fresh war that chance of personal distinction, from which, during 
peace, they are altogether debarred 2* 

"Thus it is that, as civilization advances, an equipoise is es- 
tablished, and military ardour is balanced by motives which 
none but a cultivated people can feel. But among œ people 
whose intellect is not cultivated, such a balance can never exist. 
Of this we see a good illustration in the history of the present 
wur? For the peculiarity of the great contest in which we are 
engaged is, that it waa produced, not by the conflicting interests 
of civilized countries, but by a rupture between Russia and Tur 
key, the two most barbarous monarchies now remaining in Eu- 
rope. This isa very significant fact. It is highly characteristic 
of the actual condition of society, that a peace of unexampled 
length should have been broken, not, as former peaces were bro- 
ken, by a quarrel between two civilized nations, but by the en- 
e€ronchments of the uncivilized Russians on the still more unciv- 
ilized Turks. At an earlier period, the influence of intellectual, 
and therefore pacific; habits was indeed constantly increasing, 
but was still too weak, even in the most advanced countries, to 
control the old warlike habits: hence there arose a desire for 
conquest which often outweighed all other feelings, and induced 
great nations like France and England to attack each other on 
the slightest pretence, and scek every opportunity of gratifying 
the vindictive hatred with which both contemplated the pros- 
perity of their neighbour. Such, however, is now the progress 
of affairs, that these two nations, laying aside the peevish and 


% To tha prospect of personal distinction, there was formerly added that ol 
wealth; ond in Europe, during the Middle Ages, war was a very lucrative profes 
sion, owing to the custom of exacting heavy ransom for the liberty of prisonére. 
Bee Barrington's learned work, Observations on thé Statutes, pp. 390-393, Tn the 
reign of Kichard II, “a war with France was esteemed as almost the only method 
by which an English gentleman could become rich." Compare Turner's Hist. of 
England, vol, vi. p.21. Sainte Palnye (Mémoires sur Pancienne Chevalerie, vol. I 

YI] sort, “La guerre earichlasolt alors par le butin, et par les fangons, celal qui la 
faisoit avec Io plus de valeur, de vigilance ot d'activité, La rançon étoit, co semble, 
pour l'ordinaíre, uno année des revenus du prisonnier.” For ananalogy with this, 
see Rig Veda Sanhita, vol. i, p. 208, 800. 3, and vol. li. p. 269, soc. 18, In Európe, 
the custom of paying a ransom for prisoner-of-war survived the Middle Ages, and 
was ouly put an end to by the peace of Munster, in 1618. Manning's Commendarier 
em the Loco of Nationa, 1839, p. 102; and on the profits formerly mado, pp. 187, 


158, 
9 T wrote this in 1855. 
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warlike ones, as the only resource remaining to them. Hence it 
is that in Russia, all ability is estimated by a military standard. 
The army is considered to be the greatest glory of the country: 
to win a battle, or outwit an enemy, is valued as one of the 
noblest achievements of life; and civilians, whatever their 
merits may be, are despised by this barbarous people, as beings 
of an altogether inferior and subordinate character.’ 

In England, on the other hand, opposite causes have pro- 
duced opposite results. With us intellectual progress is so rapid, 
and the authority of the middle class so great, that not only have 
military men no influence in the government of the state, but 
there seemed at one time even a danger lest we should push this 
feeling to an extreme ; and lest, from our detestation of war, we 
should neglect those defensive precautions which the enmity of 
other nations makes it advisable to adopt. But this at least we 
may safely say, that, in our country, a love of war is, as a na- 
tional taste, utterly extinct. And this vast result has been ef 
fected, not by moral teachings, nor by the dictates of moral in- 
stinct ; but by the simple fact, that in the progress of civilization 
there have been formed certain classes of society which have an 
interest in the preservation of peace, and whose united authority 
is sufficient to control those other classes whose interest lies in 
the prosecution of war. 

t would be easy to conduct this argument further, and to 
prove how, by an increasing love of intellectual pursuits, the 
military service necessarily declines, not only in reputation, but 
likewise in ability. In a backward state of society, men of dis- 
tinguished talents crowd to the army, and are proud to enroll 
themselves in its ranks, But as society advances, new sources 
of activity are opened, and new professions arise, which, being 
M. Kohl, contemptuously observes, that in Russia the depths of science are not 
even guessed at,” Kohl's Russia, 1842, Lond. p, 142, 

* According to Schnitalor, Precedence ia determined, in Russia, by military rank ; 
and an ensign would take the pas of a nobleman not enrolled in the army, or oc, 
cupying somo situation giving military rank.” Af*Cullocla Geog. Dict. 1849, vol. ii 
p. 614. The same thing is stated in Pinkerton's Russia, 1833, p. 321. M. Erman, 
sho travelled through great part of the Russian emplre, saya, “In the modern 
language of St. Petersburg, one constantly hears a distinction of the greatest impor 
tance, conveyed in the inquiry which ls babltually made respectiog individuals of tha 
educated clasa: Is he a plaln-cont or a uniform?” Ærman's Siberia, Yol. i, p. 46. 
See also on thle preponderance of tho military classes, which is the inevitable fruit 
of the national ignorance, Kohl's Russia, pp. 28, 1 rlng t Russia under 
Nicolas the First, p. 7; Custine's Russie, vol. i. pp. 147, 152, 252, 266, vol. il, pp. tl, 
128, 309, vol, Hi, p. #48, vol. iv. p. 284. Sir A. Alison (History of Europe, vol. ii. 

391, 992) saye, “The whole energies of the nation aro turned towards the — 

mmerce, the law, and all civil employments aro beld in no esteem ; the wh 
youth of any consideration betake themselves to the profeesion of arms," Tho same 
weiter (vol. x. B 566) quotes tho remark of Bremer, that " nothing astonishos the 
Russian or Polish noblemen so much as seing the estimation in which thé civil pro 
fessions, and especially tho bar, are held in Great Britain” 
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essentially mental, offer to genius rtunities for success more 
rapid than any formerly known, @ consequence is, that in 
England, where these opportunities are more numerous than 
elsewhere, it nearly always happens that if a father has a son 
whose faculties are remarkable, he brings him up to one of the 
lay professions, where intellect, when accompanied by industry, 
is sure to berewarded, If, however, the inferiority of the boy is 
obvious, a suitable remedy is at hand: he is made either a sol- 
dier or a clergyman ; he is sent into the army, or hidden in the 
church. And this, as we shall hereafter see, is one of the ren- 
sons why, as society advances, the ecclesiastical spirit and the 
military spirit never fail to decline. As soon as eminent men 
grow unwilling to enter any profession, the lustre of that profes- 
sion will be tarnished : first its reputation will be lessened, and 
then its power will be abridged. This is the process through 
which Europe is actually passing, in regard both to the church 
and to the army. The evidence, so far as the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession is concerned, will be found in another part of this work, 
The evidence respecting the military profession is ly deci- 
sive, For although that profession has in modern Europe pro- 
duced a few men of undoubted genius, their number is so ex- 
tremely small, as to amaze us at the dearth of original ability. 
That the military class, taken as a whole, has a tendency to 
degenerate, will become still more obvious if we compare long 
periods of time, In the ancient world, the leading warriors were 
not only possessed of considerable accomplishments, but were 
ensive thinkers in politics as well as in war, and were in 

every respect the first characters of their age, Thus,—to give 
only a few specimens from a single people,—we find that the 
three most successful statesmen Greece ever produced were So- 
lon, Themistocles, and Epaminondas,—all of whom were distin- 
ropes military commanders. Socrates, supposed by some to 
the wisest of the ancients, was a soldier; and so was Plato; 


Pericles, 


were all 


Asa model, was a soldier; and the same profession could likes 
‘wise boast of Tyrtwus, one of the founders of elegiac poetry, arid 
‘of Alcæus, one of the best composers of lyric poetry. The most 
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hic of all the Greek historians was certainly Thucydides ; 

t he, as well as Xenophon and. Polybius, held high military 
appointments, and on more than one occasion, succeeded in 
changing the fortunes of war, In the midst of the hurry and 
turmoil of camps, these eminent men cultivated their minds to 
the highest point that the knowledge of that age would allow: 
and so wide is the of their thoughts, and such the beauty 
and dignity of their style, that their works are read by thousands 
who care nothing about the sieges and battles in which they were 


e d. 

‘These were among the ornaments of the military profession 
in the ancient world ; and all of them wrote in the same lan- 
guage, and were read by the same people... But in the modern 
world this identical profession, including many- millions of 
men, and covering the whole of Europe, has never been able, 
since the sixteenth century, to produce ten authors who have 
reached the first class either as writers or as thinkers. Descartes 
ig an instance of an European soldier combining the two quali- 
ties; he being as remarkable for the exquisite beauty of his 
style as for the depth and originality of his inquiries. This, 
however, is a solitary case ; and there is, 1 believe, no. second 
one of a modern military writer thus excelling in both depart- 
ments. Certainly, the English army, during the last two hun- 
dred and fifty years, affords no example of it, and has, in. fact, 
only possessed two authors, Raleigh and Napier, whose works 
are recognized as models, and are studied merely for their intrinsie 
merit. ~ Still, this is simply in reference to style ; and these two 
historians, notwithstanding their skill in composition, have never 
been reputed profound. thinkers on difficult. subjects, nor. have 
they added any thing of moment to the stock of our knowledge, 
In the same way, among the ancients, the most eminent soldiers 
were likewise the most eminent politicians, and the best leaders 
of the army were generally the best governors of the state... But 
here, again, the progress of society has wrought so great a change, 
that fora long period instances of this have been excessively 
rare, Even Gustavus Adolphus and Frederick the Great failed 
ignominiously in their domestic policy, and showed. themselver 
as short-sighted in the arts:of peace as they were sagacious in 
the arts of war. Cromwell, Washington, and. Napoleon, are, 
perhaps, the only first-rate modern warriors of whom it can be 
fairly said, that. they were equally competent to govern a king- 
dom and command an army, And if we look at England as 
furnishing a familiar illustration, we sce this-remark exemplified 
in) our’ two greatest «génerals, Marlborough and Wellington. 
Marlborough was a man not only of the most idle and frivolous 
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pursuits, but was so miserably ignorant, that his deficiencies 
e Be MONIS NET and of polities he 
had no other idea but to gain the favour of the sovereign by 
flattering his mistress, to desert the brother of that sovereign at 
his utmost need, and afterwards, by a double treachery, turn 
against his next benefactor, and engage in a criminal, as well as 
a foolish, correspondence with the very man whom a few years 
before he had infamously abandoned. | These were the charac- 
teristics of the greatest conqueror of his age, the hero of a hun- 
dred fights, the victor of Blenheim and of Ramilies. As to our 
other great warrior, it is indeed true that the name of Welling- 
ton should never be pronounced by sn Englishman without 
guide and respect ; these feelings are, however, due solely to 
is vast military services, the importance of which it would ill 
become us to forget. But, whoever has studied the civil history 
of England during the ¡present century, knows full well that, 
= FAENA dale who in LE shine — a rival, and 
who, to his still greater glory be it said, posse an integrity 
of purpose, an i honesty, and a high moral feeli 
which could not be surpassed, was nevertheless utterly unequal 
to the complicated exigencies of political life. - It is. notorions, 
that in his views of the-most important legislative measures, he 
was. always in the wrong, It is notorious, and the evidence of. 
it stands. recorded in our Parliamentary Debates, that every 
great measure which was carried, every, great improvement, 
every great. step in reform, every concession to. the popular 
wishes, was strenuously opposed by the Duke of Wellington 
became law in spite Fi his opposition, and after his mournful 
declarations that by such means the security of England would 
be seriously imperilled, Yet there is now hardly a. forward 
schoolboy who.does not know that to these very measures the 
present stability of our country is mainly — Experience, 
the great. test of wisdom, has amply proved, that those vast 
oil of reform, which the Duke of Wellington — his 
iticul life in opposing, were, I will not say expedient or vis- 
ably necessary. That policy of resisting 
which he constantly advised, is precisely the 


proudest thrones, destro 
desolated beautiful citivs. And if the counsel of 
Our great had been followed, if the just demands of the 
u refused, —this same lesson would have been 
You, L.—] 
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written in the annals of our own land; and we should most 
assuredly have been unable to escape the consequence of that 
terrible catastrophe, in which the i and selfishness of 
rulers did, only « few years ago, involve a large part of the ciyil- 
ized world. 

"Thus striking is the contrast between the military genius of 
ancient times, and the military genius of modern Europe. The 
causes of this decay are clearly traceable to the circumstance 
that, owing to the immense increase of intellectual employ ts, 
few men of ability will now enter a profession into which, in 
antiquity, men of ability eagerly crowded, as supplying the best 
means of exercising those faculties which, in more civilized 
countries, are turned to a better account. This, indeed, is a 
very important change; and thus to transfer the most powerful 
intellects from the arts of war to the arts of peace, has been the 
slow work of many centuries, the gradual, but constant, encroach- 
ments of advancing knowledge. To write the history of those 
encroachments, would be to write the history of the human 
intellect; a task impossible for any single man matay to 
perform. But the subject is one of such interest, and has been 
so little studied, that though I have already carried this analysis 
farther than I had intended, T cannot refrain from noticing what 
appear to me to be the three leading ways in which the warlike 
— of the ancient world has been weakened by the progress 

European knowledge. 

The first of these arose out of the invention of Gunpowder; 
which, though a warlike contrivance, has in its results been 
eminently serviceable to the interests of peace.” This impor- 
tant invention is said to have been made in the thirteenth cen- 
tury;” but was not in common use until the fourteenth, or even 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. Scarcely had it come 
into operation, when it worked a great change in the whole 
scheme and practice of war. Before this time, it was considered 


^ The 


| iv, p. He 
following authorities, it appears ir 

than the thirteenth century ; and it iè doabtf the Arabs were, as is com- 
monl; poen, the inventors: Zfumboldf' |. ii. p. 690; Koch, Tableau 
des ulions, vol. i. p. 242; Beckmann) Inventiona, 1846, vol. ii. p. 
605; Histoire Lit, de la France, vol. xx. P2805 Pismson's History of Chemistry, 
vol. i. p. 30; Halama Middle Ages, vol. The statements in Zrman's 
Siberia, vol, i. p. 210, 371, aro more positi the evidence wo are possessed of 
wil justify; but there can be no doubt tha! tt of gunpowder was at an early 
period used in Ohina, and in other parts of Asia. 
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father, either a sword or a:bow, and he was ready equipped for 
the field.* According to the new system, new means were 
, and the equipment became more costly and more 
t oo E TANA de q es nd then there 


was the possession of muskets were expensive weapons, 
and considered difficult to — + Then, too, there were 


other contrivances to which gi powder. naturally gave rise, such 
as pistols, bomba, mortars, p» mines, and the like.** All 


“Ta 1181, Monty TL of England ordered that oriry m 
sword or bow ; which he was not to sell, bat leave to his heirs 
mes baberent wanbasiam, capellam ferreum, lanceam et 
ssgitas: et prohibuit ne Aliquis arma eua venderet vel inv 
retur, daret Ia propiugaion beredi wo Ji. de How. Anna. n Serploret 
Bedam, p. of El ii ordered that 
ee Mni A) 38 vahın of forty shillings should 
arrows, and a. t... Those who were to ki 
them out of the forest." Gros’s Military Antigui 
pare Geijers of the part lp. 94. Even late in 


pu. on the Sony 


many writers that no — vis ¡oamufactared fa E 
ath. Camden's Blizubeth, in Kennet?s History, vol. 


T fin 
a in their 
a Clarendo) 


—— until the reign esL In the recent edition of 


Inventions, sri 1848, i li. p. 586, it is etranj 
See tr —* at tbe batilo Pavia Compass Demat, 
Discourses, in 


wder was first employed in 
la, vol. ll. p: 32; Ko 
de la Bice Frenguios, 


Xv. p 248: but, according to Grom Anti 
oor by Valtarinan in 1473. —— rii A 
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these sage elec the complication of the military 
increased the necessity of discipline Pad practice; while, at pre 
same time, the change that was being effected in the ordinary 
weapons deprived the great nagan ple of the possibility of 
procuring them. To suit these altered circumstances, a new 
system was organized; and it was found advisable to train up 
- bodies of men for the sole purpose of war, and to separate them as 
much as possible from those other employments in which formerly 
&ll soldiers were occasionally en, "Thus it was that there 
arose standing armies; the first of which were formed in the 
middle of the fifteenth century," almost immediately after gun- 
powder was generally known. Thus, too, there arose the custom 
of employing mercenary troops; of which we find a few earlier 
instances, though the practice was not fully established until the 
latter part of the fourteenth century.** 
The —— of this movement was soon seen, by the 
it 


soldiers de; 
and there 


a 
ti 


the sixtoenth céntury, see Relations des Ambassaileura Vénctiens, vol. 1. pp. 94, 
476, 478, Paria, 1838, dto; a curious and valuable publication, There is some 
doubt as to tbe exact period in which caunons were first known; but they 
were ünly used In war before the middle of the fourteenth — See 
Bohlen, das alte Indien, vol, ii. p. 68; und Daniel, Histoire de la Milice, vol, 5. pp. 


441, 442. 
5 Blackstone's Commen 


310, 211) says, that until the sixteenth 
dress; but “wore distinguished by 
n.” It was 
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remainder to settle in some other pursuit” In this way, im. 
mense bodies of men were gradually weaned from their old 
warlike — e — —— their 
energies available purposes society, 
ond tor the cultivation of those arts of peace which had formerly 
been neglected, The result was, that the European mind, 
instead of being, as heretofore, solely occupied either with war 
or with theology, now struck out into a middle path, and created 
those great branches of knowledge to which modern civilization 
owes its origin. In each successive generation this tendency 
towards a separate organization was more marked; the utility of 
a division of labour became clearly recognized; as by this 
means knowledge itself advanced, the authority of this middle 
or intellectual class correspondingly increased. Each addition 
to its power lessened the weight of the other two classes, and 
checked those superstitious feelings and that Jove of war, on 
which, in au early state of society, all enthusiasm is concentrated. 
The evidence of the growth and diffusion of this intellectual 
principle is so full and decisive, that it would be possible, by 
combining all the branches of knowledge, to trace nearly the 
whole of its consecutive steps, At present, it is enough to say, 
that, taking a general view, this third, or intellectual, class, first 
displayed an independent, though still a vague, activity, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; that in the sixteenth century, 
this activity, assuming a distinct form, showed itself in religious 
outbreaks; that in the seventeenth century, its energy, becom- 
ing more practical, was turned against the abuses of govern- 
ment, and caused a series of rebellions, from which hardly any 
part of Europe escaped; and finally, that in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, it has extended its aim to every di - 
ment of public and private life, diffusing education, teaching 
legislators, controlling kings, and, above all, settling on a sure 
foundation that supremacy of Public Opinion, to which not only 
constitutional princes, but even the most despotic sovereigns, are 
now rendered strictly amenable, 

These, indeed, are vast questions; and without some knowl- 
edge of them, no one can understand the present condition of 


* The change from the time whon every a soldier, la very remark- 
able. ` Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, boo! p. 291) says, " Among the 
civilized nations of modern Europe, it is coi pated, that not more than 
the one-hundredth part of the miry can be employed. as 
soldiers, without ruin to the country which nge of their service.” The 
same proportion ia given In. Sadler's Law lation, vol. i, p. 992; and in 


O lécadence — eh: ares de Me 130: 
also in Sharpe's History of Egypt, vol. i. "s is 
vol, xil, p. $18. 
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European society, or form the least idea of its future prospects, 
It is, however, sufficient that the reader can now perceive the 
way in which so slight a matter as the invention of guy ler 
diminished the warlike spirit, by diminishing the number of 
persons to whom the practice of war was habitual. There were, 
no doubt, other and collateral circumstances which tended in 
the same direction; but the use of gunpowder was the most 
effectual, because, hy increasing, the difficulty and ex of 
war, it made separate military profession, indispensable ; and 
thus, curtailing the action of the military spirit, left an overplus, 
anunemployed energy, which soon found its way to the pursuits 
of peace, infused into them a new life, and began to control that 
lust of conquest, which, though natural to a barbarous people, 
is the great enemy of en and is the most fatal of those 
diseased appetites by which even civilized countries are too often 

The second intellectual movement, by which the love of war 
has been lessened, is much more recent, and has not yet produced 
the whole of its natural effects. I allude to the discoveries made 

Political Economy; a branch of knowledge with which even 

Wisest of the ancients had not the least acquaintance, but 
which possesses an importance it would be difficult to exaggerate, 
and is, moreover, remarkable, as being the only subject immedi- 
ately connected with the artof government that has yet been raised 
to a science. The tical value of this noble study, though 
perhaps only fully known to the more advanced thinkers, is 

ually becoming ized by men of ordinary education : 

iteven those by whom it is understood, seem to have paid little 
Attention to the way in which, by its influence, the interests of 
and therefore of civilization, have been directly promoted, 
manner in which this has been brought about, I will en- 
deayour to explain, as it will furnish another argument in support 
of that great principle which I wish to establish. 

Tt is well known, that, among the different causes of war, 
commercial jealousy was formerly one of the most conspicuous; | 
and there are numerous instances of quarrels respecting the 
pen of some particular tariff, or the protection of some 

ite manufacture. Disputes of this kind were founded 
the very ignorant, but the very natural notion, that the 
tages of commerce depend upon the balance of trade, and 
"that whatever is gained by one country must be lost by another. 
Tt was believed that wealth is composed entirely of money; and 


» The tendencies of political economy are touched on very briefly in 
otis ce PEconomie Politique, ol i. pe 207 p and In ies Progress ef 
Economy, p. 240. 
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that it is, therefore, the essential interest of every ta 
import few commodities and much gold. Whenever tl 
done, affairs were said to be in a sound and healthy state; but 
if this was not done, it was declared that we were being drained 
of our resources, and that some other country was getting the 
better of us, and was enriching itself at ourexpense?* For this 
the only remedy was, to negotiate a commercial treaty, which 
should oblige the offending nation to take more of our commod- 
ities, and give us more of their gold : if, however, they refused 
to sign the treaty, it became necessary to bring them to reason; 
and sis this ose an —— hir —— — — 
le who, by lessening our we i us t 
pgs by EE alone trade could be extended in foreign mar- 
keta.i* e 
This misconception of the true nature of barter was formerly 
universal; and being adopted even by the ablest politicians, 


" 

think the 

vol. i. p. 1179; soc also the debate '* On the Scarcity of Money,” p. 1194-11 

1620, the House of Commons, in a state of great alarm, pesi 'a resolution, “That 
tbe importation of tobacco out pain is one reason scarcity of money in 
thin kingdom.” Parl. Hist, vol. i. p. 1198. In 1627, it was actually argued in the 
House of Commons that the Netherlands were being weakened by their trade with 


ing on the proprioty of the war, he gi ic 
tary to tho trade of England that there should be a f 
the East Indies" Parl, Hist, vol, 5 
ono of the lords of trade, published 
would accrue to English commerce 
ences of peace with 
nce would be the utter rula and deste ott 2." See also in vol. 
xlii. p. 088, the remarks on the policy of W . In 1743, Lord Hardwicke, 
‘one of the most eminent men of his time, sai 
is diminished, it is time to ruin the commerce 
from the markets of the Continent—by sweepin seas of their ships, and by 
blockading their ports."—Campbell's Lit Thancellors, vol. v. p. 89. 
“ In regard to the seventeenth century, sce Afi? History of India, vol, |. pp. 
42 To this I may add, that even Locke hi y confused ‘notions res 
use of monoy in trade. See Emay on Money, in Locke's Werks, vol. i 
particular pp. 9, 10, 12, 20, 21, 49-52. Berkeley, profound thinker as he 
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But in the eighteenth century, a course of events, which 
Howe rire enger oti. ro irit of improve- 
ment, and a desire for reform, of which the world had then seen 
no example, This great movement displayed its energy in 
every department of knowledge ; and now it was that a success- 
ful attempt was first made to raise Political Economy to 
a science, by discovering the laws which regulate the creation 


and diffusion of wealth: In-the- vear 1776 Adam Smith 
published his Wealth of Nations; which, looking at its ultimate 
results, is probably the most important book that has ever been 
written, and is certainly the most valuable contribution ever 
made by a single man towards establishing’ the principles 
on which government should be based. In this great work, the 


old theory of protection as applied to commerce, was destroyed 
in nearly all its parts; the doctrine of the balance of trade was 
not only attacked, but its falsehood was demonstrated; and 
innumerable absurdities, which had been accumulating for ages, 
were med, swept hitet = 
the Wealth of Nations had appeared in any — 
works o 


century, it would have shared the fate of the great 

Stafford and Serra; and although the principles which it advo- 
cated would, no doubt, have excited the attention of speculative 
thinkers, they would, in all probability, have produced no 
effect on practical politicians, or, at all events, would only have 
exercised an indirect and precarious influence, But the diffusion 
of knowledge had now become so general, that even our ordi- 
nary legislators were, in some degree, prepared for these great 
truths, which,-in a former period, they would have despised ag 
idle novelties. The result was, that the doctrines of Adam 
Smith soon found their way into the H 

and, being adopted by a few of the’ leading members, were 
listened to with astonishment by that great assembly whose 


been passed respecting trade, are collected In 

‘Statutes, pp. 279-285. F deed, it was considere 

should do something In this way + and Charlos 

pray, contrive any good short bills which y 

+a =- and so God bless your councils," 

remarks on the fishery-trade, i 3 

* To this the only exception of any moment w taken of the usury-lawa, 
which Jeremy Bentham has the honour of demoli: 

Before Adam Smith, the principal merit is due to Hume; but the works ot 
that profound thinker were too fragmenta: much effect. | Indeed 
Hume, notwithstanding hís vast powers, was h in comprehensiveness 
as well as in industry, 

** The first notice I have observed of the Wealth of Nations in Parliament is in 
1783; and between then and the end of the century it is reforred to several times, 
and latterly with increasing frequency. Seo Parliamentary History, vol. xxiii. p. 
1163, vol. xxvi. pp. 451, 1035, vol. xxvii. p. 385, vol. xxix. pp. 884, 905, 952, 1065, 
vol. xxx. pp. 330, 333, vol. xxxil. p. 2, vol. xxxill, pp. 303, 380, 822, 548, 649, 663, 
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of contradiction, that this solitary Scotchman has; by’ the’ publi. 
cation of one single work, contributed more towards the 
ness of man, than has been effected by the united abilities of all 
the statesmen and legislators of whom history has preserved. 
authentic account. t 

The result of these great discoveries I am not here concerned 
to examine, except so far as they aided in diminishing the 
energy of the warlike spirit. And the way in which they 
effected this may be easily stated. - As long as it was emm. 
believed that the wealth of a country consists of its gold, it was 
of course also believed that the sole object of trade is to in- 
crease the influx of the precious metals: it, therefore, became 
natural that Government should be expected: to take meas- 
ures by which such influx could be secured. This, however; 
could only be done by draining other countries of their 
gold; a result which they, for precisely the same d 
strenuously resisted, The consequence was, that any idea 
real reciprocity was impossible ; every commercial treaty was an 
attempt made by one nation to outwit another; every new 
tariff was a declaration of hostility; and that which ought to be 
the most peaceable of all pursuits, became one of the causes of 
those national jealousies and national animosities, by which war 
den id —— But — was once clearly understood 
that and silverare not wealth, but are merely 
atives of wealth ; when men — ‘to see that wealth ont 
solely consists of the value which skill labour can add 
to the raw material, and that money i 
nation except to measure and circulate 
great truths were recognized,“ all th 
the balance of trade, and the supreme 


— Fer de <a dd la the syste 
y Dr. Story, in his noble wo ict of Laws, 
*^ “Tt cannot, indeed, bo Be teenie 

frequently entertained of religion, have been 

bloodshed." M*Culloci's Principles of Poli 

88; “It has made each nation regard the welfa 

with it&-own; hence the desire 

and hence that spirit of commercial rivalry, which has 

cause of the greater number of modern wara.” —— 
* On the rapid diffusion during the present century of the principles worked out 

* Ben, GEBEN. Laing's — 6-358, with a note to the last 
tion of Malthus on Population, 1826, vol. ii. pp. 864, 830. 
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ibliv opinion being less powerful, it is more difficult to establish 
pen truths and extirpate peri tl While, therefore, it is 
perfectly true, that among merchants, a comparatively small 
number are acquainted with political economy, it is not the less 
true that they owe a large part of their wealth to the politica 
economists ; who, by removing the obstacles with which the 
ignorance of successive governments had impeded trade, have 
now settled on a solid tion that commercial prosperity 
which is by no means the least of our national glories. Most 
assuredly is it also true, that nig hae intellectual movement 
has lessened the chance of war, by ascertaining the princi 
which ought to regulate our commercial relations with — 
countries ; by proving, not only the inutility, but the positive 
inischief, caused by interfering with them; and finally by ex- 

loding those long-established errors, which, inducing men to 
bates that nations are the natural enemies of each other, 

couraged those evil feelings, and fostered those national 
jealousies, to the strength of which the military spirit owed no 
small share of its former influence. 


The third great cause by which the love of war has ‘been 
e 


weakened, is way in which discoveries respecting the 
application of Steam to the purposes of travelling have 


| French vices, irritating the F) 

Inthe same way, there wasatime when ho 

| firmly believed that he could beat ten Fren 

| of beings whom he held in sovereign contempt, as a lean and 
stunted race, who drank claret inste: brandy, who lived 
entirely off frogs; miserable ini vho heard mass every 
| Sunday, who bowed down before nd who even worshipped 

| the Pope. On the other hand, ench 3 

| spise us, as rude unlettered barb 1 

| humanity ; surly, ill-condition 

| climate, where a als fog, o 
the sun from ever being seen; 

| inveterate a melancholy, that phy 

| English spleen; and, under the influence of this cruel mala» 
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on, that society from which by his own superstition he is 

These are the sort of men who insist most strongly on 

ruption of our nature, and on the degeneracy into w] 55 weh 
fallen. The enormous evil which such opinions have 

about, is well understood by those who have studied the — 
of countries i in which they are, and have been, moet pre valent. 
Hence it is that, among the innumerable benefits — from. 
advancing knowledge, there are few more im] i than those 
improved facilities of communication,” which, by increasing the 
frequency with which nations and individuals aro brought into 
contact, have, to an extraonlinary extent, corrected their preju- 
dices, raised the oj which each. forms. of the other, dimin- 
ished their mutual hostility, and thus diffusing a more favoura= 
ble view of our common nature, have stimulated us to d. 

those boundless resources of the human understanding, the very. 
existence of which it was once considered almost a heresy to age 
sert. 

This is precisely what has occurred in modern Europe, The 
French and English pels have, by the mere force. of increased. 
contact, learned. to think more favourably of each other, and to 
discard that foolish contempt in which both nations formerly in- 
dulged. In this, as in all cases, the better one civilized country. 
is acquainted with another, the more it will find to respect and 
to imitate, For of all the causes of national hatred, ignorance 
is. the most powerful. | When you increase the contact, you re- 
move the ignorance, and thus you diminish the hatred. This 
is the true bond of charity ; and it is worth all the lessons which 
moralists and divines are able to teach. 
their vocation for centuries, without, 
in lessening the frequency of war. But it) said without 
the slightest. exaggeration, that every new which is laid 
down, and every fresh steamer which cross he Channel, are 
additional guarantees for the preservation of that long and un- 
broken peace which, during Ly years, has knit together the 

“ ich Y will ont J u untry, 
By the fares of tha Boird of vide i sppears that — 


ling by railway amounted in 1649 to —* 1852 they had in+ 
creased to more than eighty-alx millions, Journal of Statistical. Society, vol. xvi. 


299, 

Of this Mr. Stephens (o, his vat work, Central America, vol. i. 
247-8) relates an interesting instance in t rkable man — 
“Indeed, in no particular had he changed moi 
happy illustration of the effect of personal intercours 
aga individuals or classes.” F. Elphinstone ( Qna 

jose who have known the Tndlana! longest, aya the best opinion al then; i 
E mooie a ‘them, since it is true of every 


other Co Darwin's Journal of Revea 
past S Budock Thott de Phyaiologie ‘Sane P Observation wok pL 
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has been followed. "lo prove this in its full extent, and thus. 
raise the presumption to an absolute certainty, would be to 
write, not an Introduction to history, but the History itself. The 
reader must, therefore; be satisfied for the present with what, T 
am conscious, is merely an approach towards demonstration ; 
and the. 


show that the Europe has made from tism to ebv= 
ilization is a due to its intellectual activity; that the 
leading countries have now, for some centuries, advanced sufi 
ciently für to shake off the influence of those physical agencies 
by which in an earlier state their career might have been troubled 5 
and that although the moral agencies are still powerful, and still 
cause occasional disturbances, these are but aberrations, which, if 
we compare long periods of time, balance each other, and thus in 
the total amount entirely disappear. 80 that, in a great and 
comprehensive view, the changes in every civilized people are, 
in their aggregate, dependent solely on three things: first, om 
the-amount of knowledge possessed by their ablest- men ; sec- 
ondly, on the direction which that knowledge takes, that is to 
say, the sort of subjects to which it refers ; thirdly, and above 
all, on the extent to which the knowledge is diffused, and the 
freedom with which it pervades all classes of society. í 
These are the three great movers of every civilized country, 
and although their operation is frequently disturbed by the vices 
or the virtues of rful individuals, such moral feelings correct 
each other, and the average of long periods remain unaffected. 
Owing to causes of which we are ignorant, the moral qualities do, 
no doubt, constantly vary; so that in one man, or perhaps even 
in one generation, there will be an excess of good intentions, in 
ne — un uere mo rect to think 
i any permanent change has been effected in the proportion 
which those who naturally good intentions ber to those 
in whom bad ones seem to be inherent. In what may be called 
the innate and original morals of mankind, there is, so far as we 
are aware, no progress. Of the different passions with which we 
‚are born, some are more prevalent at one time, some at another; 
‘but experience teaches us that, as they nre always antagonistic, 
they are held in balance by the force of their own opposition. 
The activity of one motive is corrected by the activity of another. 
For to every vice there is a corresponding virtue, Cruelty is 
‘counteracted by benevolence ; sympathy is excited by suffering ; 
the injustice ol —— the charity of others; newe 
are met by new lies, and even the most enormous offences 
that have ever been known have left behind them no permanent 
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impression. The desolation of countries and the slaughter of 
men are losses which never fail to be repaired, and at the distance 
of a few centuries every — of them is effaced, The gigantic 
crimes of Alexander or Napoleon become after n time void of ef- 
fect, and the affairs of the world return to their former level. 
This is the ebb and flow of history, the perpetual flux to which 
by the laws of our nature we are subject. Above all this, there 
is a far higher movement ; and as the tide rolls on, now advanc- 
ing, now receding, there is, amid its endless fluctuations, one 
thing, and one alone, which endures for ever, The actions of bad 
men produce only temporary evil, the actions of good men only 
temporary good ; and eventually the good and the evil altogether 
subside, are neutralized by subsequent generations, absorbed by 
the incessant movement of future ages, But the discoveries of 
great men never leave us ; they are immortal, they contain those 
eternal truths which survive the shock of empires, outlive the 
struggles of rival creeds, and witness the decay of successive re- 
ligions, All these have their different measures and their differ- 
ent standards ; one set-of opinions for one age, another set for 
another, They away like a dream; they are as the fabric 
of a vision, which leaves not a rack behind. The discoveries of 

jus alone remain: it is to them we owe all that we now have, 
eram for all and all times ; never young, and never old, 

bear the —— pre er ^ i 

undying stream ; they are essentially cumulative, and giving 
birth to the additions which they subsequently receive, they thus 
influence the most distant posterity, and after the lapse of cen- 
turies produce more eflect than they were able to do even at the 
moment of their promulgation, 
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CHAPTER V. 


INQUIRY INTO THE INFLUENCE EXERCISED BY RELIGION, LITERS ZURE, 
AND GOVERNMENT. 


on applying to the history of Man those methods of investiga. 
ich have been found successful in other branches of knowl- 
edge, and by rejecting all preconceived notions which would not 
— "the test 3t of those! methods, we have arrived at certain results, 
the heads of which it may now be convenient: to recapitulate, 
We hare seen that our actions, being solely the result of internal 
and external agencies, must be explicable by the laws of those 
agencies; that is to say, by mental laws and by physical laws, 
We have also seen that mental laws are, in Europe, more power- 
ful than physical laws ; and that, in the progress of civilization, 
theirsuperiority is constantly i increasing, because advancing knowl- 
edge multiplies the resources of the mind, but leaves the old re- 
sources of nature stationary, On this ‘account, we have treated 
the mental laws as being the great. regulators. ‘of progress; and 
we have looked at the physical laws as occupying a subordinate 
place, and as merely displaying themselves in occasional disturb- 
ances, the force and frequency ‘of which have been long declining, 
and are now, on a large average, almost inoperative. “Having, by 
this means, resolved the study of what may be called the dynam- 
ies of society into the study of the laws of the mind, we have 
subjected these last to a similar analysis; and we have found 
that they consist of two parts, namely, moral. laws and intellect- 
ual laws, By comparing these two parts, we have clearly ascer- 
tained the vast superiority of intellectual laws ; and we have 
seen, that as the progress of ci i 
of the mental laws over the physical, just so is it marked by the 
triumph of the intellectual ies over the moral ones. This im- 
portant inference rests on two disti arguments. First, that 
moral truths being stationary, and intellectual truths being pro- 
gressive, it is highly improbable that the progress of societv 
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because, in the run, they are sure to be neutralized by oppor 
site moral feelings, which cause in other men an opposite conduct. 
Just in the same way, wo are all sensible that moral principles 
do affect nearly the whole of our actions ; but we have incontro- 
vertible proof that they produce not the least effect on mankind 
in the aggregate, or even on men in very large masses, provided 
that we take the precaution of studying social phenomena for a 
period sufficiently long, and on a scale sufüciently great, to enable 
the superior laws to, come into uncontrolled operation. 

The totality.of human actions being thus, from: the highest 
point of view, governed by the totality of human knowledge, it 
might seem a simple matter to collect the evidence of the knowl- 
edge, and, by — it to successive generalizations, ascertain 
the whole of the laws which regulate the progress of civilization. 
And that this will be eventually done, I do not entertain. the 
slightest doubt. But, unfortunately, history has been written 
by men so inadequate to the great task they have undertaken, 
that few of the necessary materials have. yet been. brought 
together. Instead of telling us those things which alone have 
any value,—instead of giving us information respecting the 
progress of knowledge, and the way in which mankind has been 
affected by the diffusion of. that knowledge,—instead of these 
things, the vast majority of historians fill their works with the 
most trifling and miserable details; personal anecdotes of kings 
and courts; interminable relations of what was said by one min- 
ister, and what was thought by another; and, what is worse 
than all, long accounts of campaigns, battles, and sieges, very 
interesting to those engaged in them, but to us utterly useless, 
because they neither furnish new truths, nor do they supply the 
means by which new truths may be discoyered, This is the 
real impediment which now stops our advance, . It is this want 
of judgment, and this ignorance of what is most worthy. of selec- 
tion, which deprives us of materials that ought long since to 
have been accumulated, arranged, and stored-up. for future use. 
In other great branches of knowledge, observation has preceded 
discovery; first the facts have been registered, and then, their 
laws have been found, But in the study of the history of Man, 
the important facts have been neglected, and the unimportant 
ones preserved. The consequence is, that whoever now attempts 
to generalize historical phenomena, must collect the facts, ‚as 
well as conduct the generalization. He finds nothing ready to 
his hand. He must, be the mason as well as the architect ; he 
must not only scheme the edifice, but likewise excavate the 
quarry. ‘The necessity of performing this double labour entails 
upon the philosopher such. enormous dradgery, that the limits 
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ma, we can diseni them from their 
Ferr er isolating —— interference of - 
unknown agencies, we leave them, as it were, to ran their own 
and disclose the operation of their own law. 
‘This, then, is the true standard by which we must measure 
the value of the history of any nation. The importance of the 
history of at —— not WENT the ee its 
exi t upon the degree to w] its actions are due to 
uses Springing out of itself, If, therefore, we conld find some 
civilized people who had worked out their civilization entirely 
by Be who had escaped all foreign influence, and who 
had been neither benefited nor retarded by the personal peculiari- 
ties of their rulers,—the history of such a people would be of 
paramount importance; because it would present a condition ‘of 
normal and inherent development; it would show the laws: of 
progress acting in a state of isolation; it would be, in. fact, an 
experiment ready-made, and. would possess all the vatue of that 
eg contrivance to which natural, science is so much ine 


To find such a le as this is obviously impossible; but 
the duty of the philosophic historian is, to select for his es 
study the country in which the conditions have been most 
[hc nd Now, it Kum be readily: Uer * ^ by — 

ut intelligent foreigners, that in Engl during, at 

events, the last three — this has. been, done: more cone 
stantly and more successfully than in any other country. I say 
nothing of the number of our discoveries, the brillianey of our 
literature, or the success of our arms, These are invidious 
topics ; and other nations may perhaps deny tous those superior 
merits which we are apt to exaggerate. But I take up this 
single position, that of all European ‘countries, England is the 
one where, during the longest period, the "nment has been 
most quiescent, and the people most active; where popular 
freedom has been settled on the widest basis; where each man 
is most able to say what he thinks, and do what h 

every one can follow his own bent; and propagate his own opin- 
ions; where, religious persecution being nown, the play 
and flow. of the human mind may be cle en, unchecked by 
those. restraints to which itis elsewhere ; 

profession of heresy is least dangerous, and the practice of dissent 
most common; where hostile creeds flourish side by side, aud 
rise and decay without. disturbance, according to the wants of 
the people, unaffected. by the wishes of the church, and. uncon- 
trolled by the authority of the state; where all interests, and all 
glasses, both spiritunl and temporal, are most left. to take care 
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of themselves; where that meddlesome doctrine called Protec- 
tion was first attacked, and where alone it has: been destroyed; 
‘and where, ina word, those dangerous extremes to which inter 
ference «iA riso having been avoided, despotism and rebellion 
are equally rare, and. concession —— as the ground- 
"work of policy, the national progress has been least disturbed 
by the power of privileged classes, by the influence of particular 
sects, or by the violence of arbitrary rulers, 

That these are the characteristics of English history is 
notorious ; to some men & matter of boast, to others of 
And when to these circumstances we add, that England, owing 
to its insular formation, was, until the middle of the last cen- 
tury, rarely visited by foreigners, it becomes evident that, in our 

as a people, we have been less affected. than any other 

the two main: sources of interference, — the authori 
of government, and the influence of foreigners. In the sixteentl 
century, it became a fashion, among the English nobility, to 
travel abroad;? but it was by no means the fashion for forei; 
nobility to travel in England. "In the seventeenth century, 
custom of travelling for amusement spread so much, that, among 
the rich and idle classes, there were few Englishmen who did not, 
at least once in their life, cross the Channel; while the same 
elasses in other countries, partly because they were lees wealthy, 
partly from an: inveterate dislike to the sea, hardly ever entered 
our island, unless compelled to do so on some particular business, 
"The result was, that in other countries, and particularly in France 
and Italy, the inhabitants of the great cities became gradually 
accustomed to foreigners, and, like all men, were imperceptibly 
influenced by what they often saw. On the other hand, there 
were many of our cities in which none but Englishmen ever set 
their feet;* and inhabitants, even of the metropolis, might grow 

* Coleridgs well says, “ It is the chief of many blessings derived from the insular 
character and circumstances of our country, that our social institutions have formed 

‘ut of our proper neods and interests.” Coleridge on the Conatitution of 


the Church and. State, Evo. 1830, u 20, 21. The political consequences of this were 
nich noticed at the time of the French Revolution. See Mémoires de La Fayette, 


404, Bruxelles, 1887. 
(another plate, Í aball collect thoi evidence of the: rapidly increasing lore of 
in the sixteenth century; but it is interesting to observe, that during the 
of tho century there was first established tho custom of appointing trav 


tutora. Com the Statutes, p. 218, with a 


Barrington’s Oi on 
itten in- 1698, in Memoires et Correspondance de Die Plessis Mor 


en voyageuse depuis deux cents ans; on ne com) 
Rs la duchesso de Mazarin, qui y diem ans por néctte 
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old without having once wor en et —— perhaps, 


some dull and pompous airing on «the 
banks of the Thames, And although it is often said that after 
the restoration of Charles — our "wp —— tobe 

tly influenced by French example,‘ this, as prove, 
En confined to that small and insignifici m ant part of society which 
hung about the court; nor did it produce any marked effeetupon 
the two most important classes, the intellectual class and the indus- 
trious class, The movement may, indeed, be traced in the most 
worthless parts of our literature,—in the shameless productions of 
Buckingham, Dorset, Etherege, Killigrew, Mulgrave, Rochester, 
and Sedley. But neither then, nor at a much later period, were 
any of our great thinkers influenced. by the intellect of France; 
on the contrary, we find in their ideas, and even in their style, a 
certain rough and native vigour, which, though offensive to our 
more polished neighbours, has at least the merit of being the 
indigenous product of our own country. The origin and 
extent of that connexion between the French and English 
intellects which subsequently arose, is a subject. of immense 
importance; but, like most others of real value, it has been 
entirely neglected. by historians. In the present work, T shall 
attempt to supply this deficiency : in the mean time I may say, 
that although we have been, and still are, greatly indebted to the 
French for our improvement in taste, in refinement, in mariners, 


site.” Dutens, Mimoiris d'un Voyageur, vol. i. p. 217. Compare Mimoirei de Aod- 
eme de Genlis, vol. vill. p. 941, 

* Ormes Life of Owen, p. 288; Mahon's History of England, vol. li. p. 2115 and 
many other writers, 

E The only Englishman of genius who, during this period, was influenced by the 
French mind, was Dryden; but tbis is cbiefly apparent in his plays, the whole ‘of 
which are now deservedly forgotten. His great works, and, above all, those wonder 
ful satires, in which he distances every competitor, except Juvenal, are thoroughly 
tational, and, as mere specimens of English, aro, if I may express my own Judge 
ment, to be ranked immediately after Shakspeare. In Dryden's writings there are 
unquestionably many Gallicisma of expression, but few Gallicisims of thought; and 
it is by these lost that we must estimate tho real amount of foreign influence, Sir 
Walter Scott goes so far as to say, “It will admit of question, whether any single 
French word has been naturalized upon the solo authority of Dryden.” » Seott'a Liye 
ef Dryden, p. 523, 8v0, 1808. Ratbera bold assertion. As to the opinion of Fox, 
see Lord Holland's preface to Fox's James IT. Ato, 1808, p. xxii. 

* Another circumstance which bas maintained the Independence, and therefore 
increased the value, of our literature, is, that in no great country have literary men 
been so little connected with the government, or rewarded by it, That this la the 
true policy, and that to protect literature, la to injure it, are propositions for the 

roof of which I must refor to chap. xl. of this volume—on the system of Louis XIV. 

n the mean timo, I will quote the following words from a learned and, what is znuch 
better, a thoughtful writers “Nor must ho who will understand the English institu- 
tions leave out of viow the character of the enduring works which had sprung from 
the saliont energy of the English mind, Literature had been left to devolop itself, 
William of Orange was foreign to it; Anne cared not for it; the first Goorge knaw 
bo English ; the second not much.". Bancroft's History of the American Revolution, 
tol. ii, p. 48. Compare Forster's Life of Goldsmith, 1864, vol. i. pp. 98-96 vol. i480. 
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and indeed in all the amenities of life, we have borrowed from 
them nothing absolutely essential, nothing "m whieh the. desti- 
nies of nations are permanently altered. On the other hand, 
the French have not only borrowed from ‚us some very valuable 
itical institutions, but even the most important event in 
h history. is due, in no small. degree, to our influence. 
Their Revolution of: 1789 was, as is well known, —— about, 
or, to. speak more. properly, was mainly instigated, by a few 
great men, whose works, and afterwards whose speeches, roused 
the people to resistance; but what is less known, and neverthe- 
less is certainly true, is, that these eminent. leaders learnt. in 
England that philosophy and those principles by which, when 
transplanted into their own country, such fearful and yet such 
salutary results were effected." 
It will. not, hope, be supposed, that by these. remarks 
1 mean to cast any reflection on the French: a great and 
admirable. people; a people in many respects superior to 
ourselves; a people from whom we have still much. to. learn, 
and whose deficiencies, such as they are, arise from the perpetual 
interference of a long line of arbitrary rulers, But, looking at 
this matter historically, it is unquestionably true that we bave 
worked out our civilization with. little aid. from them, while 
they have worked out theirs with great aid from us. At the 
same time, it must also be admitted, that our governments have 
interfered less with us than their governments have interfered 
with them.. And without in the least prejudging the question 
ag to which is the greater country, it is solely on these grounds 
-that I consider our history more important than theirs ; and I 
select for especial study the progress of English civilization, 
ly because, being less affected by agencies not arisin; 
m Tet we can the more clearly discern in it the Med 
march of society, and the undisturbed operation of those 
‚great laws by which the fortunes of mankind are ultimately 


After this comparison between the relative value of French 
and English history, it seems scarcely necessary to examine the 
claims which may be put forward for the history of other coun- 
tries. Indeed, there are only two in whose favour any thing can 
Ve snid: I mean Germany, considered as a whole, and the United 
States of North America. As tothe Germans, it is undoubtedly 

that since the middle of the eighteenth century they have 
i a greater number of profound thinkers than any other 
pountry, [might perhaps say, than all other countries put to- 


* See für evidence of this influence of England, chap. xil, of the present volte, 
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gether. But the objections which apply to the French are stil 
more applicable to the Germans. For the protective principle 
has been, and still is, stronger in Germany than in France. Even 
the best of the German governments are constantly interfering 
with the people; never leaving them to themselves, always look- 
ing after their interests, and meddling in the commonest affairs 
of daily life,‘ Besides this, the German literature, though now 
the first in Europe, owes its origin, as we shall hereafter see, to 
that great sceptical rico by. which, in France, the Revolu- 
tion was preceded. Before the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the Germans, notwithstanding a few eminent names, such as Kep- 
ler and Leibnitz, had no literature of real value ; and the first im- 
etus which they received, was caused by their contact with tha 
rench intellect, and by the influence of those eminent Frenchmen 
who, in the reign of Frederick the Great, flocked to Berlin," a ci 
which has ever since been the head-quarters of philosophy and se 
ence, From this there have resulted some very important ciroum= 
stances, which I ean here only briefly indicate. The German 
intellect, stimulated by the French into a sudden growth, has been 
irregularly developed ; and thus hurried’ into an activity greater 
than the average civilization of the country requires. "The conse- 
quence is, that there is no nation in Europe in which we find so 
wide an interval between the highest minds and the lowest minds. 
The German philosophers possess a learning, and a reach of 
— which places them at the head of the civilized world. 
The German people are more superstitious, more — ‘and, 
notwithstanding the care which the government takes of theiredu- 
cation, more really ignorant, and more unfit to guide themselves, 
than are the inhabitants either of France or of England," This sep- 

* The history of this remarkable, though short-lived, union between the Frunen 
‘and German intellects, will be traced i the next volume; but its first great effect, 
in stimulating, or rather in creating, the German literature, le noticed by one of the 
most learned of their own writers: “Denn. einestheils war za diesen Gegenständen 
immer dio lateinische Sprache gebraucht, und die Muttersprache zu cultivirt 
orden, anderntheils wurden dicse Schriften auch meistentheils nur von Gelehrten, 
uses agen tip Mito des baree etapga ea a e 

egen honderts, als melre: 
Ranshelsche Werke gelesen und Übersetzt wurden, und durch die Vorliebe des 
Königs von Preussen Friedrichs IJ., der von Franzosen gebildet worden war, franse 
Ösische Gulohrte besonders geehrt und angestellt wurden, entstand cia Wettelfer der 
Deutschen, aueh in dem schriftlichen Vortrage nicht zurück au bleiben, und die 
Sprache hob sich bald za einem hohen Grade von Vollkommenbeit." Zennemann, 
Geschichte dar "Philosophie, vol. xi, pp. 286, 387. 

¡yA popular lew of the system of national education established in Germany, 
wlll de found in Kay's Beck Condition ana Education of the People of Europa, tol 
A pp. 1-344. But Mr. Kay, liko most literary men, overrates the advantages of lit- 
— noquisementa, und underrates that education. of the fagulties which neither 

mor schools can impari to a people who aro dabarred from the exercise of 
n 


civil and political rights. in tho history of the protective spirit (chape ix. and x. 
of the present zog Ishall return to this subject, in connexior, with France; 
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and hence it has displayed a boldness of inquii 
in the pursuit of truth, and a di of 1 al 
which entitle it to the highest praise. But on the other 
this same circumstance has produced that absence of practic 
knowledge, and that indifference to material und physical inter- 
ests, for which the German literature is justly censured, As a 
matter of course, all this has widened the original breach, and 
increased the distance which separates the great German thinkers 
from that dull and plodding class, which, though it lies immedi- 
ately beneath them, still remains uninfluenced by their knowledge, 
and uncheered by the glow and fire of their genius. m. 
In America, on the other hand, we see a civilization precisely 
the reverie of this, We see a country, of which it has been trul 
said, that in no other are there so few men of great learning, ani 
so fow men of great ignorance." In Germany, the s| tive 
classes and thé practical classes are altogether disunited ; in 
America, they are altogether fused. In Germany, nearly every 
year brings forward new discoveries, new philosophies, new means 
by which the boundaries of knowledge are to be enlarged. In 
America, such inquiries are almost entirely neglected : since the 
time of Jonathan Edwards no great metaphysician has appeared; 
little attention has been paid to physical science ; and with the 
single exception of jurisprudence,'? scarcely any thing has been 
done for those vast subjects on which the Germans are incessantly 
labouring. The stock of American knowledge is small, but it is 
“spread through all classes; the stock of German knowledge is 
immense, but it is confined to one class. Which of these two 
forms of civilization is the more advantageous, is a question we 
are not now called upon to decide. It is enough for our present 
purpose, that in Germany, there is a serious failure in the diffu- 





ù Jo ne pense pas qu'il y alt de pays dans le monde où, tion gardée a; 
ee A yrs 
ille de la Démocratie en Amirigue, vol. i p, 91. 

Tho causes of this exception 1 shall endeavorto trace in the next volume ; but 
it is interesting to notice, that, as early as 1775, Burke was struck by the partiality 
of the Americana for works on law... See Burke's Speech, in. Parliamentary History, 
vol xviii. p. 495; or in Burkes Works, vol i.p. 188. He says: "In no country 
perhaps in the world is the law so general a study. The profession itself is numer 
‘ous and. powerful; and in most provinces it takes the lead. The greater number 
of the deputies sent to the Congress were lawyers, But all who read,—and most do 

l,—endeavour to obtain some smattering in that science. have been told by 
an eminent. booksaller, that in no branch of bis business, after tracts of popular des 
votion, were so many books as those on the law exported to the plantations, The 
colonists have now fallen into the way of printing them for their own use. I hear 
that they have sold nearly as many of Blackstone's Commentaries in America as In 
England.” Of this state of soclety, the great works of Kent and Story were, at a 
later period, the natural result, On the respect at present felt for the legal profes 
sion, see Lyells Second Visit to the United States, 1849, vol, i. p. 45; and as to the 
judges, Combes N. America, vol, il. p. 329. 
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upon the forces of nature, are alone to be studied. - The supe-, 
riority of. the mental laws over the physical, being. thus recog- 
nized as the groundwork of European history, step has. 
been, to resolve the mental laws into moral and intellectual, and. 
prove the superior influence of the intellectual ones. in accelerate. 
ing the — Man: - These generalizations appear to me. 
the essential preliminaries of history, considered -as (science ; 
and, in order to connect them with the special history of E. 
land, we have now merely to ascertain the fundamental : 
tion of intellectual progress, as, until that is done, the annals of 
any people can only present an empirical succession of events, 
connected by such stray and casual links as are devised by dif 
ferent writers, according to their different. principles. The re- 
maining part of this Introduction will, therefore, be chiefly oceu= 
pied in completing the scheme I have sketched, by investigating 
the history of various countries in reference to those intellect 

peculiarities on which the history of our own country supplies no 
adequate information, Thus, for instance, in Germany; the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge has been fer more rapid than in Eng- 
land; the laws of the accumulation of knowledge may, on «that 
account, be most conveniently studied in German — and 
then applied deductively to the history of England. In: the 
same way, the Americans have diffused their knowledge much 
more completely than we have" done; I, therefore, purpose to 
explain some of the phenomena of English civilization by those 
laws of diffusion, of which, in American civilization, the work- 
ings may bo most clearly seen, and hence the discovery most 
easily made, Again, inasmuch as France is the most civilized 
country in which the protective spirit is very powerful, we may 
trace the occult tendencies of that spirit among: ourselves. by 
studying its obvious tendencies among our neighbours, With 
this view, I shall give an account of French history, in order to 
illustrate the protective principle, by showing the injury it has 
inflicted on a very able and ‘enlightened people, And, in an 
analysis of the French Revolution, 1 shall point ont how that 
great event was a reaction against the prot irit p while, 
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a people, have, since the beginning or middle of the seventeenth 
century, been remarkably free from superstition ; and, notwith- 
standing the efforts of their government, they are very averse to 
ecclesiastical power: so that, although their history displays 
the protective principle in its political form, it supplies little 
evidence respecting its religious form ; while, in our own coun- 
try, the evidence is also scanty. Hence, my intention is, to 
ive a view of Spanish history ; because in it we may trace the 
ll results of that protection against error which the spiritual 
classes are always eager to afford. In Spain, the church has, 
from a very early period, possessed more authority, and the 
clergy have been more influential, both with the people and the 
government, than in any other country; it will, therefore, be 
convenient to study in Spain the laws of ecclesiastical develop- 
ment, and the manner in which that development affects the 
national interests, Another circumstance, which operates on 
the intellectual progress of a nation, is the method of investiga- 
tion that its ablest men habitually employ. This method can 
only be one of two kinds; it must be either inductive, or de- 
ductive. Each of these belongs to a different form of civiliza- 
tion, and is always accompanied by a different style of thought, 
particularly in regard to religion and science. These differences 
are of such immense importance, that, until their laws are 
known, we cannot be said to understand the real history of past 
events. Now, the two extremes of the difference are, undoubt- 
edly, Germany and the United States; the Germans being pre- 
eminently deductive, the Americans inductive. But Germany 
and America are, in so many other respects, diametrically op- 
to cach other, that I have thought it expedient to study 
the operations of the deductive and inductive spirit in countries 
en which a closer analogy exists ; because the greater the 
‘ity between two nations, the more easily can we trace tho 
consequences of any single divergence, and the more conspicuous 
do the laws of that divergence become, Such an opportunity 
occurs in the history of Scotland, as compared with that of 
England. Here we have two nations, bordering on each other, 
ing the same language, reading the same literature, and 
knit together by the same interests. And yet it is a truth, 
which seems to have escaped attention, but the proof of which 
1 shall fully detail, that until the last thirty or forty years, the 
Scotch intellect has been even more entirely deductive than the 
ish intellect has been inductive. The inductive tendencies 
e English mind, and the almost superstitious reverence 
ith which we cling to them, have been noticed with regret by 
von 1—12 
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a few, and u very few, of our ablest men.” On the other hand, 
in Scotland, particularly during the eighteenth — 
great thinkers, with hardly an exception, ad the i 
method. Now, the characteristic of deduction, when applied to 
branches of knowledge not yet ripe for it, is, that it increases 
the number of hypotheses from which we reason downwards, and 
brings into disrepute the slow and patient ascent peculiar to in- 
ductive inquiry. This desire to grasp at truth bys; tive, 
and, as it were, foregone conclusions, has often led the way to 
i discoveries; and no one, properly instructed, will deny 
its immense value, But when itis universally followed, thereis 
imminent danger lest the observation of mere empirical uniformi- 
ties should be neglected ; and lest thinking men should 
impatient at those small and proximate generalizations, which, 
according to the inductive scheme, must invariably precede the 
larger and higher ones, Whenever this. impatience actually 
occurs, there is produced serious mischief. For these lower 
generalizations form @ neutral ground, which speculative minds 
and practical minds possess in common, and on which they 
meet. If this ground is cut away, the meeting is impossible. 
In such case, there arises among the scientific classes an undue 
contempt for inferences which the experience of the vul 
has drawn, but of which the laws seem inexplicable; while, 
among the practical classes, there arises a disregard of specula- 
tions so wide, so magnificent, and of which the intermediate and 
preliminary steps are hidden from their gaze. The results of 
this in Scotland are highly curious, and are, in several respecta, 
similar to those which we find in Germany ; since in both coun- 
tries the intellectual classes have long been remarkable for their 
boldness of investigation and their freedom from prejudice, and 
the people at Jarge equally remarkable for the number of their 
superstitions and the strength of their prejudices. In Scotland, 
this is even more striking than in Germany ; because the Seoteh, 
owing to causes which have been little studied, are, in practical 
matters, not only industrious and provident, but singularly 
shrewd. This, however, in the higher departments of life, has 
availed them nothing; and, while there is no country which 
possesses a more original, inquisitive, and innovating literature 
than Scotland does, so also is there no country, equally civilized, 
in which so much of the spirit of the Middle Ages still lingers, 
» Particularly Coleri r. John Mill. i est 
spect for Mr. ri Aene (rp eri re qoe T pd opp er ^ id 
vribed too much to the influence of Bacon in encouraging the inductive spirit, and 
too little to those otber circumstances which gave rise to the Baconian philosophy, 
and to which that philosophy owes its success, 
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in which so many absurdities are still believed, and in which 
it would be so easy to rouse into activity the old feelings of re- 
ligious intolerance. 

The divergence, and indeed the hostility, thus established 
between the practical and speculative classes, is the most impor- 
tant fact in the history of Scotland, and is partly cause and 
partly effect of the predominance of the deductive method. For 
this descending scheme being opposed to the ascending or induc- 
tive scheme, neglects those lower generalizations which are the 
only ones that both classes understand, and, therefore, the only 
ones where they sympathize with each other. The inductive 
method, as popularized by Bacon, gave great prominence to 
these lower o pozimi truths; and this, though it has often 
made the intellectual classes in England too utilitarian, has at 
all events saved them from that state of isolation in which they 
would otherwise have remained, But in Scotland the isolation 
has been almost complete, because the deductive method has 
been almost universal. Full evidence of this will be collected 
in the next volume; but, that I may not leave the subject en- 
tirely without illustration, I will notice very briefly the principal 
instances that occurred during those three generations in which 
Scotch literature reached its highest excellence, 

During this period, which comprises nearly a century, the 
tendency was so unmistakeable, as to form a striking phenom- 
enon in the annals of the human mind. "The first great symp- 
tom was a movement begun by Simson, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and continued by Stewart, professor at the 
University of Edinburgh. These able men made strenuous ef- 
forts to revive the pure Greek geometry, and depreciate the 
algebraic or symbolical analysis.“ Hence there arose am 
them, and among their disciples, a love of the most refine 
methods of solution, and a contempt for those easier, but less 
elegant ones, which we owe to algebra.’ Here we clearly see 


4 Simson was appointed in 171135 and even before he began to lecture, he drew 
‘up “a translation of the three first books of L'Hospital's Conie Sections, ia which 
demonstrations are substituted for the algebraical of the original, accord. 
to Mr. Simson's early taste on this subject.” l'a Life and Wrü of 
1812, 4to, p. 4. ‚ This was probably tho rudiment of his work on Conic Sec- 
in 1725, Montuela, Histoire des Mathématiques, vol. iii. p. 12, On 
the between the ancient — — Ber ag some aa 
haps scarcely tenable, rem: Dugald Stewart's: — 
os Msp, 854 —— p. 880, See also Comte, Philosophie itive, Vol. i 
383-395. Matthew Stewart, the mathematical professor at Edinburgh, was the 
of Dugald, respecting him and bis crusade against the modern analysis, 
Bower's History of the Unis i: vol, il. pp. 307-000, vol, lii, p. $497 
— — A ine ——— was that it 
p reasons for recoinmendit e ol 
m than the comparatively modern ‘practice of introducing alge 
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the isolating and esoteric character of a scheme which pone 
what ordinary understandings can quickly master, and which 
had rather proceed from the ideal to the tangible, than mount 
from the tangible to the ideal. Just at the same time, the 
same spirit was displayed, in another branch of inquiry, 
Hutcheson, who, thea an Irishman by birth, was educa! 

in the University of Glasgow, and was professor there. In his 
celebrated moral and wsthetic researches, he, in the place of in- 
ductive reasoning from palpable facts, substituted deductive reae 
soning from impalpable principles ; ignoring the immediate aud 
practical suggestions of the senses, and believing that by a hypo- 
thetical assumption of certain laws, he could descend upon the 
facts, instead of rising from the facts in order to learn the laws. 
His philosophy exercised immense influence among metaphysi- 
cians;“ his method of working downwards, from the abstract 
to the conerete, was adopted by another and a still greater 
Scotchman, the illustrious Adam Smith, How Smith favoured 
the deductive form of investigation, is apparent in his Theory 
Moral Sentiments, likewise in his Essay on Language," an 
even in his fragment on the History of Astronomy, in which he, 
from general considerations, undertook to prove what the march 
of astronomical discovery must have been, instead of first ascer- 
taining what it had been. The Wealth of Nations, again, is 


braic calculations into geometry. See Thuis Simson, 1812, to, pp. 21, 675 a vale 
able work, which Lord Brougham, In bls hasty life of Simson, calls “n very learned 
and exceedingly ill-written, indeed hardly readable” book. Brougham's Men 
Terre and Science, vol. L p. 482, Bro, 1845, Dr. Tralla style Is clearer, and 
Sentences aro less involved, than Lord Brougbam's; and ho had moreorer the great 
advantage of understanding the subject upon which he wrote, 

M Sir James Mackintosh (Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, px 208) says of 
Hotchevou, “To Bim tay alto be ascribed thst proneness to mukiniy ultimate gud 
original principles in humon nature, which characterized tho Scottish school till the 
second extinction of n passion for metaphysical speculation in Scotland.” There is 
am ablo view of Hutcheson's philosophy in Cousin, Histoire de la Philosophie, I. série, 
vol. iv. pp. 31 seq.; written with clearness and eloquence, but perhaps overpraising 





jute] 

7 On its influence, sec a letter from Mackintosh to Parr, in Aemolrs of Maekin- 
tosh, by his Son, vol. i. p.334. Compare Letters from Warburton to Hurd, pp. 87, 82, 

" Which is added to his — Moral Sentiments, edit, 1822, 2 volumes, 
Compare a letter which Smith wrote in 1763 on the origin of language (in Nicholas 
Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. pp. 615, 610), which exhibits, 
On à small scale, the samo treatment, as distinguished from a generalization of the 
faota which aro supplied by a comprehensive comparison of different languages. Dr. 
Arnold speal ebtingly of send Livensigetions He says, * Attempts to explain 
tho phenomena of language a priori seem to me un ‘Arnold's Miscellaneous 
Works, p.385. This wonld lead into a discussion too long for a note: but it appears 
to me that those a priori inferences are, to the philologist, what hypotheses are to 
the inductive natural philosopher; and if this be the case, they are extremely Im- 
portant, because 10 really fruitful experiment ever can be made unless it is preceded 
by a judicious hypothesis, In tho absence of such an hypothesis, men may grope in 
die dark for centuries, accumulating facts without obtaining knowledge, 

* See, for instance, his attempt to prove, from general reasonings concerning 
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entirely deductive, since in it Smith generalizes the laws of 
wealth, not from the phenomena of wealth, nor from statistical 
statements, but from the phenomena of selfishness; thus mak- 
ing a deductive application of one set of mental principles to the 
whole set of economical facts. The illustrations with which 
his great book abounds are no part of the real argument: they 
are subsequent to the conception; and if they were all omitted, 
the work, though less interesting, and perhaps less influential, 
would, in a scientific point of view, be equally valuable. To 
give another instance: the works of Hume, his metaphysical 
essays alone excepted, are all deductive; his profound economi- 
eal inquiries are essentially a priori, and might have been written 
without any acquaintance with those details of trade and finance 
from which, according to the inductive scheme, they should have 
been generalized." Thus, too, in his Natural History of Religion, 
he endeavoured simply by reflection, and ind lently of evi- 
dence, to institute a purely speculative investigation into the 
Origin of religious opinions." In the same way, in his History 


ence, 
iori ;" and at p. 140, that the a posteriori method ia “altogether 
'o this I may add, that the moderu theory of rent, which is now the 
corner-stone of political economy, waa got at, not by generalizing economical facts, 
but by reasoning downwards after the manner of geometriciaus. Indeed, those who. 
the theory of rent, always do so on the ground that it la contradicted by facts; 
then, with complete ignorance of the philosophy of method, they infer that there- 
fore the theory is wrong. See, for instance, Jones on the Distribution of Wealth, Bvo, 
1831; a book containing some interesting facts, but vitiated by this capital defect of 
method Sec also Journal of Statistical Society, vol. i. p. 817, vol. vi, p. 222; where 
It ia said that economical theories should be generalized from statistical facts, Como 

pare vol. xvii. p. 116, vol. xviii. p. 101. 

WA striking Instance has lately come to light of the 
this method. See Burton's Li) — 
fume 


lo has the merit of proving it, 
he introduces are merely illustrations; ws any one will sew 
rend The Natural History of Religion, in Hums'a Philos. Works, Edinb, 
iv. pp. 455-613. I may mention that there is a considerable similarity 
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Y. — instead of first collecting the evidence, and then 


rawing es from it, he began by assuming that the 
relations between the people and the government must have 
followed a certain order, and he either neglected or distorted the 
facts by which this supposition was contradicted. These dif- 
ferent writers, though varying in their principles, and in the 
subjects they studied, were all agreed as to their method; that 
is to say, they were all agreed to investigate truth rather by 
descent than by ascent, The immense social importance ot 
this peculiarity, I shall examine in the next volume, where T 
shall endeavour to ascertain how it affected the national civiliza- 
tion, and caused some curious contrasts with the opposite, and 
more empirical, character of English literature. In the mean 
time, iu merely to state what will be hereafter proved, I may 
add, that the deductive method was employed, not only by those 
eminent Scotchmen I have mentioned, but was carried into the 
speculative History of Civil Society by Ferguson; into the 
study of legislation by Mill; into the study of jurisprudence 
Mackintosh; into geology by Hutton; into thermoties by Blac 
and Leslie; into physiology by Hunter, by Alexander Walker, 
and by Charles Bell; into pathology by Cullen; into therapeutics 
by Brown and Currie. 


This is an outline of the plan I purpose to follow in the pres- 
ent Introduction, and by means of which I hope to arrive at some 
results of permanent value, For by studying different principles 


between the views advocated ja this remarkable essay and the religious atages of 
Comte’s Philosophie Positive ; for Hume's early form of polytheiam is evidently tho 
same us M. Comte's fetichism, from which both these writers bellovo that monotheism 
subsequontly arose, asa later and more refined abstraction. That this was the course. 
adopted by the human mind la highly probable, and is confrmed. by the learned 
researches of Mr. Grote. Soe his History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 402, 49%, vol. v. p. 
38. The opposite and more popular opinion, of monothei 
beid by most of the great earlior writer, und ie defended by many moderns, und 
among others by Dr. Whewell (Bridgewater Treatise, p. 956), who expresses himself 
with considerable confidence: see also Letters from Warburton to Hurd, p. 289, 
Compare TWirlealle History of Greece, vl. V T. 188, Lond. 1886, with the il 
Funk des Monotheimus! of Kant, Aviti der reinen Vernunft, in Kanta Werke, 
vol. ii. p. 455, 








receding idolatry, was 











to 
therefore thought himself Justified in. selecting the illustrations. Tam simply stating, 
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in those countries where they have been most developed, the laws 
of the principles will bé more easily unfolded than if we had 
studied them in countries where they are very obscure, And, 
inasmuch as in England, civilization has followed a course more 
-orderly, and less disturbed, than in any other country, it becomes 
the more necessary, in writing its — use some resources 
like those which I have suggested. What makes the history of 
England so eminently valuable is, that nowhere else has the na- 
tional progress been so little interfered with, either for good or 
for evil. But the mere fact that our civilization has, by this 
means, been posset in a more natural and healthy state, ren- 
ders it incumbent on us to study the diseases £o which it is liable, 
by observing those other countries where social disease is more 
mie, The security and the durability of civilization must depend 
on, the regularity with which its. elements are combined, and on 
the harmony, with which they work. If any one element is too 
active, the whole composition will be in danger. Hence it is, 
that, although the laws of the composition of the elements will be 
est ascertained wherever we can find the composition most com- 
plete, we must, nevertheless, search for the laws of each separate 
element, wherever we can find the element itself most active. 
While, therefore, I have selected the history of England, as that 
in which the harmony of the different principles has been longest 
maintained, I have, precisely on that account, thought it advis- 
able to study each principle separately in the country where it 
has been most powerful, and where, by its inordinate develop- 
quent, the equilibrium of the entire structure has been disturbed. 
_ By adopting these precautions, we shall be able to remove 
mapy of the difficulties which still beset the study of history. 
Before, however, entering that wide field which now lies in our 
way, it will be well to clear up some preliminary points, which I 
have not yet noticed, and the discussion of which may obviate 
certain objections that might otherwise be mised. The subjects 
to which I allude, are Religion, Literature, and Government: 
three topics of vast importance, and which, in the opinion of many 
persons, aré the prime movera of human affairs, "Phat this opin- 
ion altogether erroneous, will be amply proved. in the present 
work ; but as the opinion is widely spread, and is very —— 
it is necessary that we should at once come to some understand- 
——— it, and inquire into the real nature of that influence, 
Which these three great powers do actually exercise over the pro- 
gress of civilization. 
—— Now, in the first place, it is evident that if a people were left 
entirely themselves, their religion, their literature, and their 
government would be. not the causes of their civilization, but the 
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effecta of it. Out of a certain condition of society, certain ne 
sults naturally follow. Those results may, no doubt, be tam 
with by some extemal y ; but if that is not done, it 
is impossible that a highly civi people, accustomed to reason 
and to doubt, should ever embrace a religion of which the glaring 
absundities set reason and doubt at defiance. There are 
instances of nations changing their religion, but there is no in- 
stance of a progressive country voluntarily adopting a retrogressive 
religion ; neither is there any example of a declining country 
ameliorating its religion. It is of course true, that a T6- 
ligion is favorable to civilization, and a bad one unfavorable to it. 
nless, however, there is some interference from without, no peo= 
ple will ever discover that their religion is bad, until their reason 
tells them so ; but if their reason is inactive, and their knowl- 
stationary, the discovery will never be made. A country 
that continues in its old ignorance, will always remain in its old 
religion. Surely nothing can be plainer than this, A very ij 
norant people will, by virtue of their ignorance, incline tow: 
u religion full of marvels ; a religion which boasts of innumer- 
able gods, and which ascribes every occurrence to the immediate 
authority of those gods, On the other hand, a people whose 
knowledge makes them better judges of evidence, and who are 
accustomed to that most difficult task, the practice of doubting, 
will require a religion less marvellous, less obtrusive ; one that 
taxes their credulity less heavily. But will you, therefore, say, 
that the badness of the first religion causes the ignorance ; and 
that the goodness of the second religion causes the knowledge ? 
Will you say, that when one event precedes another, the one 
which comes first is the effect, and the one which follows after- 
wards is the cause? This is not the way in which men reason 
on the ordinary affairs of life ; and it is difficult to see why they 
should reason thus respecting the history of past events. 
The truth is, that the religious opinions which prevail in any 
eriod, are among the symptoms by which that period ig marked. 
Vhen the opinions are deeply rooted, they do, no doubt, influ- 
ence the conduct of men ; but before they can be deeply rooted, 
some intellectual change must first have taken place. We may 
as well expect that the seed should quicken in the barren rock, 
as that a mild and philosophic religion should be established 
among ignorant und ferocious savages. Of this innumerable ex- 
iments have been made, and always with the same result. 
m of excellent intentions, and full of a fervent, though mis- 
taken zeal, have been, and still are, attempting to propagate their 
own religion among the inhabitants of barbarous countries, By 
3irenuous and unremitting activity, and frequently by promises, 


». 
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and even by actual gifts, they have, in many cases, persuaded 
savage communities to make a profession of the Christian religion. 
But whoever will compare the triumphant reports of the mission- 
aries with the long chain of evidence supplied by competent 
travellers, will soon find that such profession is only nominal and 
that these ignorant tribes have ndopted, indeed, the ceremonies 
of the new religion, but. have by no means adopted the religi 
itself. They receive the externals, but there they stop. They 
may baptize their children ; they may take the sacrament; they 
may flock to the church. All this they may do, and yet be as 
far removed from the spirit of Christianity as when they bowed 
the knee before their former idols, The rites and forms of a re- 
ligion lie on the surface; they are at once seen, they are quickly 
learned, easily copied by those who are unable to penetrate to 
that which lies beneath: It is this deeper and inward change 
which alone is durable; and this the savage can never experience 
while he is sunk in an ignorance that levels him with the brutes 
by which he is surrounded, Remove the ignorance, and then 
the religion may enter. ‘This is the only course by which ulti- 
mate benefit can be effected. After a careful study of the his- 
tory and condition of barbarous nations, I do most. confidently 
assert, that there is no well-attested case of any people being 
permanently converted to Christianity, except in those very few 
instances where missionaries, being men of knowledge, as well as 
menof piety, have familiarized the savage with habits of thought, 
and by thus stimulating his intellect, have prepared him for the 

ion of those religious principles, which, without such stim- 
ulus, he could never have understood.** 

is in this way that, looking at things upon a large scale, 
the religion of mankind is the effect of their improvement, not 
the cause of it. But, looking at things upon a small scale, or 
taking what is called a practical view of some short and special 


® A writer of great authority has mado somo remarks on this, which are worth 
attending to: “Ce fut alors que les Jésuites pénétrirent dans la Chine pour y prô. 
therPévanyilo, Hane tardèrent pas »'appercevoir qu'un des moyens les plus. 
pur ay sorintenir, en attendant de moment que le ciel avoit marquè pour éclairer ce 
‘cuipire, éto Wötaler des connoiesances astronomiques” Montwclo, Histoire 
des igwes, vol. i. p. 468; and wee vol. il. pp. 686, 587. Cuvier delicatel 
‘hints nt the sume conclusion. He says of Emery: "Il se sourenait que T^ ei 
le ebristianisme a fait le plus de conquêtes, et oŭ ses ministres ont obtenu le plus da 
aeg ést celle, of ils portalent chez les peuples convertis les lumières des lettres, 
en méme tomps que les vérités de la religion, et où ils formalent à la fots dans los 
ations Fordro lo plus éminent ot le plus éclairé.” — Cweier, Eloges Historiques, vol. 
tip. 170. Even Southey (Histery ef Brazil, vol. ii. p. ys: " Missionaries 
ulways complained of the fickleness of their converts; and they must always 
of it, discover that some degree of civilization must precede con- 
or at least accompany it." And sec, to the same effect, Halbett's Notes on 
| North American Ir 


260, vol il p. 258. PP. 352, 853; and Combe's North America, vol. i. p 
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ral order, and apparently reverse the natural process, And 

as in all such:cases, can only arise from the peculiarities of 
individual men; who, moved by the minor laws which regulate 
individual actions, are able, by their genius or their energy, to 
interfere with the operation of those greater laws which regulate 
large societies, Owing to ciroumstances still unknown, thereiap- 
pear, from time to time, rene thinkers, who, devoting their lives 
toia single purpose, are able to anticipate the of man» 
kind, and to. produce a an ae or'a philosophy, by which im- 
portant effects are eventually brought about. . But if we look 
into history, we shall clearly sce that, although the origin of a 
new opinion may be thus due to a single man, the t which 
the new opinion produces will depend on the condition of the 
people among whom it is propagated. If either a religion ora 
philosophy is too much in advance of a nation, it can do no pres 
ent service, but must bide its time, until the minds of men are 
ripe for ita reception. Of this innumerable instances will occur 
to most readers, -Every science and ¢very creed hes had iis mar- 
tyrs; men exposed to obloquy; or even to death, because they 
knew more than their contemporaries, and because society was 
not sufficiently advanced to receive the truths which they come 
municated, According to the ordinary course of affairs, a few 
generations. pass away, and then there comes a period, when 
these very traths are looked upon as commonplace facts; anda 
little Jater, there comes another period, in which they are declared 
to be necessary, and even the dullest intellects wonder how they 
could ever have been denied. This is what happens when the 
human mind is allowed to have fair play, and to, exercise it 
with tolerable freedom, in the accumulation and diffusion of knowl- 
edge.. Jf, however, by violent, and therefore by artificial, means, 
this same society is prevented from exercising its intellect, then 
the truths, however important they may be, can never be received. 
For why should certain truths be rejected in one age, and ac- 
knowledged in another? The truths remain the same; their 
ultimate recognition must, therefore, be due to a change in the 
society which now accepts what it had before despised, Indeed, 
history is full of evidence of the utter inefliciency even of the 
noblest principles, when they are promulgated among a very ij 
norant nation. Thus it was that the doctrine of One God, taught 
to the Hebrews of old, remained for many centuries al ler 
inoperative. The people to whom it was addressed had not yet 
emerged from barbarism; they were, therefore, unable to raise 
their minds to so elevated a conception. Like all other barba= 
rians, they craved after a religion which would feed their credu- 
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lity with incessant wonders; and which, instead. of — 
the Deity to a single essence, would: multiply their gods uni 
*hey covered every field, and swarmed in. every forest. : This is 
the idolatry, which is the natural fruit-of ignorance ; and this it 
is to which the Hebrews were perpetually recurring, Notwith- 
standing the most severe and unremitting punishments, they, at 
opportunity, abandoned that. pure. theism which their 
inds were too backward to receive, and relapsed: into supersti- 
tions which they could more easily understand,—into the worship 
of the golden calf, and the adoration of the brazen serpent... Now, 
and in this age of the world, they have long ceased. to do these 
things. And why? Not because their religious feelings are 
more easily aroused, or their religious fears more often excited. 
Bo far from this, they are dissevered from their old associations ; 
they have lost for ever those scenes by which-men might well have 
been moved. They are no longer influenced by those causes 
which inspired emotions; sometimes of terror, sometimes of grati- 
tade. They no longer witness the pillar of cloud by day, or the 
— fire by night; they no longer see the Law being given 
Sinai, nor do they hear the thunder rolling from Horeb. In 
the presence of these great appeals, they remained idolaters in 
their hearts, and whenever an opportunity occurred, they became 
idolaters in their practice ; and this they did because they were 
in that state of barbarism, of which: idolatry is the natural pro- 
duct. To what, possible. circumstance can their subsequent 
change be ascribed, except to the simple fact, that the Hebrews, 
like all other people, as they — in civilization, began to 
abstract and refine their religion, and, despising the old. worship 
of many gods, thus by slow degrees elevated their minds to that 
steady perception of One Great Cause, which, at an earlier period, 
it had been vainly attempted to impress upon them ? 
Thus intimate is the connexion between the opinions of 
& people and their knowledge; and thus necessary is it that, 60 
far as nations are concerned, intellectual activity should precede 
improvement, If we require further illustrations of this 
important truth, we shall find them in the events which occurred 
in Europe soon after the: promulgation of Christianity. "The 
Romans were, with rare exceptions, an ignorant and barbarous 
race; ferocious, dissolute, and cruel, For such a people, Polythe- 
ism was the natural creed ; and we read, accordingly, that they 
practised an idolatry which a few great thi and only a few, 
ventured to despise, The Christian religion, falling among these 
‘men; found them unable to appreciate its sublime and admirable 
i And when, a little later, Europe. was overrun. by 
immigrations, the invaders, whe were even more barbarous 
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than the Romans, brought with them those superstitions which - 
were suited to their actual condition, It was upon the 

arising from these two sources that Christianity was now called 
to do her work, The result is most remarkable, For after the 
mew religion seemed to have carried all before it, and had 
received the homage of the best part of Europe, it was soon 
found that nothing had been really effected. It was soon found 
that society was in that early stage in which superstition is 
inevitable; and in which men, if they do not have it in one 
form, will have it in another. It was in vain that Christianity 
— a simple doctrine, and enjoined a simple worship. The 
minds of men were too backward for so great a step, and 
required more complicated forms, and a more complicated belief, 
What followed is well known to the students of ecclesiastical 
history. The superstition of Europe, instead of being dimin 

ished, was only turned into a fresh channel. The new religion 
was corrupted by the old follies; The adoration of idols was 
succeeded by the adoration of saints; the worship of the Virgin 
was substituted for the worship of Cybele;* Pagan ceremonies 
were established in Christian churches; not only the mummeries 
of idolatry, but likewise its doctrines, were quickly added, and 
were incorporated and worked into the spirit of the new reli- 
gion, until, after the lapse of a few generations, Christianity 
exhibited so grotesque and hideous a form, that its best features 
were lost, ht the lineaments of its earlier loveliness altogether 
destroyed,?* 

After some centuries were passed, Christianity slowly emerged 
from these corruptions ; many of which, however, even the most 
civilized countries have not yet been able to throw off? Indeed, 
it was found impossible to effect even the beginning of a reform, 
until the European intellect was, in some degree, roused from its 
lethargy. The knowledge of men, gradually advancing, made 
them indignant at superstitions which they had formerly ad- 


= This Is curiously Illustrated. by the fact, that the 25th of March, whlch ls now 
galled Lady-day, fa honour of the Virgin Mary, was, in Pagan times, called Hilaris, 
and was dedicated to Cybele, the mothur of the gods Compare Blunts Vestiges of 
Ancient Manners, 810, 1823, pp. 61-55, with Zampson's Medii (Evi Kalendarium, 
Sro, 1841, vol, i. pp. 56, 177. 
Om this interesting subject, the two bat Inglis book are, 
Rome, and Priestley's History of the Corruptions of Christianity; the former 
work being chiefly valuable for ritual corruptions, the latter work for doctrinal ones, 
Blunt's Vestiges of Ancient Manners is also worth reading; but is very inferior ta 
the two treatises fust named, and ls conceived in n much narrower spirit, 
= The large amount of Pagacism whieh still exists in every Christian sect, forms 
an argument agains: an ingenious distinction which M. Bunsen has made between 
the chango of religion and that of a language alterations ina religion being aa he 
pem always more abrupt than ‘hose in a language. Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. i. pp. 
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mired. The way in which their indignation increased, until, in 
the sixteenth century, it broke out into that great event which 
is well called the Reformation, forms one of the most interesting 
subjects in modern history, But for our present purpose, it is 

to keep in mind the memorable and important fact, 
that dor centuries after Christianity was the established religion 
of Europe, it failed to bear its natural fruit, because its lot was 
cast among a people whose ignorance compelled them to be 
superstitious, and who, on account of their superstition, defaced 
a system which, in its original purity, they were unable to: 
receive.” 

Indeed, in every of history, we meet with fresh evidence 
of the little effect religions doctrines can produce upon apeople, 
unless preceded by intellectual culture. The influence exercised 
by Protestantism, as compared with Catholicism, affords an 
interesting example of this. The Catholic religion bears to the 
Protestant ein exactly the same relation that the Dark 
Ages bear to the sixteenth centyry. In the Dark Ages, men 
were credulous and ignorant ; they therefore produced — 
which required great belief and little knowledge. - In the six- 
teenth century, their credulity and ignorance, though still con- 
siderable, were rapidly diminishing, and it was found necessary 
to organize a religion suited to their altered circumstances: a 
religion more favourable to free inquiry ; a religion less full of 
miracles, saints, legends, and idols; a religion of which the. 
ceremonies were less frequent, and less burdensome; a religion 
which should discourage penance, fasting, confession, celibacy, 
and those other mortifications which had long been universal, 
All this was done by the establishment of Protestantism; a 
mode of worship which, being thus suited to the age, made, as 
is well known, speedy progress, If this great movement had 
been allowed to proceed without interruption, it would, in the 
course of a few generations, have overthrown the old superstition, 
and established in its place a simpler and less troublesome creed ; 
the rapidity with which this was done, being, of course, propor- 
tioned to the intellectual activity of the different countries. 
— nataly, the European governments, who are always, 

ing in matters with which they have no concern, thought 
M Irwas ^ A “ 

Tr was necessary, sa} — evil ipm rapprochát —— 

día, where the Puranas 
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it their duty to protect thi ‘religious interests of the people? 


and, making common cause with the Catholic clergy, they. 
in many — forcibly stopped “the heresy, and thus 
arrested the natural development of the age. ‘This interference: 
was, in nearly all cases, well intended, and is solely to be 
ascribed to the ignorance of rulers respecting the proper limits 
of their functions: ‘but the evils caused by this ignorance 
it would be difficult to exaggerate. During almost a hundred 
and fifty years, Europe was afflicted by religious wars, religione 
| massacres, and religious persecutions ; not one of which would 
| have arisen, if the great truth had been recognized, that the 
| state has no concern with the opinions of men, and no right to 
| interfere, even in the slightest degree, with the form of worship 
| which they may choose to adopt. "This principle was, however, 
formerly unknown, or, at all events, unheeded ; and it was not! 
until the middle of the seventeenth century that the great 
religious contesta were brought to a final close, and the different 
countries settled down into their public creeds; which, in the 
essential points, have never since been permanently altered ; no 
nation having, for more than two hundred years, made war upon 
another on account of its religion ; and all the great Catholic 
countries having, during the same period, remained Catholic, all 
the t Protestant ones remained Protestant, 

'rom this it has arisen, that, in several of the European coun- 
tries, the religious development has not followed its natural order, 
but has been artificially forced into an unnatural one. According 
to the natural order, the most civilized countries should all be 
Protestants, and the most uncivilized ones Catholics. In the 
average of instances, this is actually the case ; so that many per- 
sons have been led into the singular error, of ascribing all mod- 
ern enlightenment to the influence of Protestantism ; overlook- 
ing the important fact, that until the enlightenment had begun, 
Protestantism was never required: But although, in the ordi- 
nary course of affairs, the advance of the Reformation would have 

| been the measure, and the symptom, of that advance of knowl- 
| edge by which it was preceded, still, in many cases, the authority 
\of the government and of the church acted as disturbing cuuses, 
and frustrated" the natural progress’ of religious improvement. 
And, after the treaty of Westphalia had fixed the political rela~ 
tions of Europe, the love of theological strife so greatly subsided, 
that men no longer thought it worth their while to raise a reli- 
| gious revolution, and to risk their lives in an attempt to overturn 
the creed of the state, At the same time, governments, not being 
‘themselves particularly fond of revolutions, have encouraged this 
stationary condition ; and very naturally, and. as it appears. te 
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me, very wisely, have made no great alteration, but have left 
the national establishments us they found them; that is to say, 
the Protestant ones Protestant, the Catholic ones Catholic. 
Hence it is, that the national religion professed by any country 
at the present moment, is no decisive eriterion of the t 
civilization of the country ; because the circumstances which 
fixed the religion occu: long since, and the religion remains 
endowed and established by the mere continuance of an impetus 
which was formerly given, a 

‘Thus far as to the origin of the ecclesiastical establishments 
of Europe. But, in their practical consequences, we see some 
results which are highly instructive. For many countries owing 
their national creed, not to their own proper antecedents, but to 
the authority of powerful individuals, it will be invariably found, 
that in such countries the creed does not produce the effects 
which might have been expected from it, and which, according 
to its terms, it ought to produce, hus, for instance, the Cath- 
olic religion is more auperstitious, and more intolerant, than the 
Protestant; but it by no means follows, that those countries 
which profess the former creed, must be more superstitions, and 
miore intolerant, than those which profess the latter. So far from 
this, the French are not only quite as free from those odious qual- 
ities as are the most civilized Protestants, but they are more free 
from them than some Protestant nations, as the Scotch and the 
Swedes, Of the highly-educated class, Tam not here speaking ; 
but of the clergy, and of the people generally, it must be admit- 
ted, that in Scotland there is more bigotry, more superstition, 
and a more thorough —— for the religion of others, than 
there isin France. And in Sweden, which is one of the oldest 
Protestant countries in Europe,*’ there is, not occasionally, but 
habitually, an intolerance and a spirit of persecution, whieh would 
be discreditable to a Catholic country ; but which is doubly dis- 
graceful when proceeding from a people who profess to base their 
religion on the right of private judgment.*" 

_ ® The doctrines of Luther were first preached in Sweden in 1519; and, in 1527, 
the of the Reformation were formally adopted in an assembly of the States 
Gajera sory of the Ben —— 
Hes da 3s icon ond Wheaton’ dry of Scendinaia T o 

h ‘The apostasy proceeded so favourably, that De Thou (Histoire Unir, vol. 
B12) says, in 1595, "IL y avoit deja al long-tems que co culto étoit établi en 


qu'il étoit comme impossible de trouver, soit parmi lo peuple, soit parmi les 
quelqu'un qui ee souvint d'avoir vu dans co rolaxmo l'exercice public do 


religion jue. 
9 On the state of 
* 
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‘These things show, what it would be to prove by a wider 
induction, that when, from special, or as are acci~ 
dental, causes, any people profess a religion more ad: than 
themselves, it will not uce its legitimate effect. The su- 
periority of Protestantism over Catholicism consists in its diminue. 
tion of superstition and intolerance, and in the check which it 
gives to ecclesiastical power. But the experience of Europe 
teaches us, that when the superior religion is fixed among an inferi« 
or people, its superiority is no longer seen. The Scotch and the 
Swedes,—and to them might be added some of the Swiss can- 
tons,—are less civilized than the French, and are therefore more 
superstitious. This being the case, it avails them little, that 
they have a religion better than the French, It avails. them 
little, that, owing to circumstances which have long since passed 
away, they, three centuries ago, adopted a creed to which the 
force of habit, and the influence of tradition, now oblige them 
to cling. Whoever has travelled in Scotland with sufficient 
attention to observe the ideas and opinions of the people, and 
whoever will look into Scotch theology, and rend the history of 
the Scotch Kirk, and the proceedings of the Scotch Assemblies 
and Consistories, will see how little the country has benefited 
by its religion, and how wide an interval there is between its in- 
tolerant spirit and the natural tendencies of the Protestant 
Reformation, On the other hand, whoever will subject France 
to a similar examination, will see an illiberal religion accompa= — - 
nied by liberal views, and a creed full of superstitions, professed: 
by a people among whom superstition is comparatively rare, 
Roman-catholic church.” Laing's Sweden, p. 824, In tho seventeenth century, it 
was ordered by the Swedish church, and the order was confirmed by government, 
that if may Swedish subject change bs religion, he sball be banish de 
and lose all sight of inheritance, both for himself and his descendant... .. IE 
any bring into the country teachers of another religion, he shall bo fined and ban- 
ished.” Burton's Diary, vol. ill. p. 387, 8vo, 1828. To this may be added, that it 
was not till 1781 that Roman Catholics were allowed to exercise their religion in 
Sweden. Seo Orichton's History of Scandinavia, Edind. 1838, vol, il. p. 920. See 
also, on this Intolerant split, Whitelocke's Journal of the Swedish Embasty, vol. 4 
1 164, 412, vol. li. p. 212, 
Pisa We peo a gond instance ofthis In the eate of the Abyssinians, who have pro- 
fessed Christianity for centuries ; but, as no pains were taken to cultivate their intel- 
Jeet they found the religion too pure for them: hey, therefore, corrupted It and, 
down to the present moment, they have not made the slightest progress. The ac 
counts given by Brace of them are well known; and a traveller, who visited them. 
in 1839, says: “Nothing can be more corrapt than the nominal Christianity of this 
unhappy nation. It is mixed up with Judaism, Mohammedaniem, and idolatry, aud 
is a mass of rites and suporatitions, which cannot mend the heart.” Ayaf's Journal 
‘at Ankobar, in Journal of Geographical Society, rol. x y. 4883 see also vol, sir. po 
12; and fora similar siate of things in America, see the account of the Quiché 
Indians, In Stephena's Central America, vol. ii, pp. 191, 192. Compare Squier'a Cen« 
trol America, vol. I. pp. 822, 823, with Halkett’s North-American Indions, pp. 99, 
212, 268, For further confirmation of this view, In another part of the world, ses 
Tuchey's Kepedition to the Zaire, pp. 79, 80, 165. 
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The simple fact. is, that the French have a. religion worse 
than themselves ; the Scotch have a religion better than them- 
selves. - The liberality of France is as ill-suited to Catholicism, 
as the bigotry of Scotland is ill-suited to Protestantism. In 
these, as in all similar cases, the characteristics of the creed are 
overpowered by the characteristics of the people ; and the na- 
tional faith is, in the most important points, altogether ino) 
tive, because it does not harmonize with the ci tion of the 
country in which itis established, How idle, then, it is to ascribe 
the civilization to the creed ; and how worse than foolish are the 
attempts of government to protect a religion, which, if suited 
to the people, will need no protection, and, if unsuited to them, 
E h th hi 

the reader has seized the spirit of the ing argu- 
ments, he will hardly require that I should — — 
minuteness the second disturbing cause, ly, Literature. 
It is aidant, that what has already been said ting pu 
religion of a people, is, in a t measure, spplio to their 
literature, Titeratare’s cadis in a healthy and unforced 
state, is simply the form in which the knowledge of a country is 
istered; the mould in which it is cast. In this, as in the 
rcases we have considered, individual men may of course 
fake great steps, and rise fo à great height above the level of 
their age. Butif they rise beyond a certain point, their present 
usefulness is impaired ; if they rise still higher, it is de = 
When the interval between the intellectual classes the 
practical classes is too great, the former will possess no influence, 
latter will reap no benefit. This is what occurred in the an- 
cient world, when the distance between the ignorant idolatry of 
the — and the refined systems of philosophers — 
impassable ;* and this is the principal reason why the Greeks 


= Y use the word literature, not as opposed to scienos, but in its larger sense, 
every thing which Is written—" taking the term literature in its — 
sense of, an tion of letters to the records of facts or opinions.” * 


— Litera 

9! Compare Tocqueville, Démocratie 

inlona is well known, says, 
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and Romans were unable to retain the civilization which 
for n short time possessed. Precisely the same process is 
present moment going on in Germany, where the most s 
rt of literature forms an’ esoteric system, which havi 

ing in common with the nation itself, produces no effect on the. 
national civilization. The truth is, that although Europe has 
received great benefit from its literature, this is owing, not to 
what the literature has originated, but to what it has 

' Knowledge must be acquired, before it can be written ; and the 
only use of books is, to serve as a storehouse in which the treas- 
ures of the intellect are safely kept, and where they may be eon- 
veniently found. Literature in itself is but a trifling matter; 
and is merely valuable as being the armory in which the 
of the human mind are laid up, and from which, when — 
they can be quickly drawn. But he would be a sorry reasoner, 
who on that account should propose to sacrifice the end, that 
he might obtain the means ; who should hope to defend the ar- 
mory by giving up the weapons, and who should destroy the 
cane, in order to improve the magazine in which the treasure 
is kept. " 

et this is what many persons are apt to do, From literary 

men, in particular, we hear too much of the necessity of 
tecting and rewarding literature, and we hear too little of the 
necessity of that freedom and boldness, in the absence of whieh 
the most splendid literature is altogether worthless. L 
there is a general tendency not to exaggerate the advantages | 
knowledge,—for that is impossible,—bi isunderstand what 
that is in which knowledge really co ledge, the 
knowledge on which all civilization is solely consists in an 
— with the relations which things and ideas bear to 
each other and to themselves ; in other words, in an acquaint- 
ance with physical and mental laws. If the time should ever 
| come, when all these laws are known, the circle of human 

| knowledge will then be complete ; and, in the interim, the value 
of literature depends upon the í it communicates 
eithera knowledge of the laws, or e by which the laws 
‚may be discovered. The business of education is to accelerate this 
‘great movement, and thus increase ess and aptitude of 
men, by increasing the resources w| y possess, Towards 

wp vak 


vol, i, p. 18, vol. i. pp- 
i Grote’s History of Greece, 
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95; Warburton's Works, vol. Ate. History. 
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this literature, so far as it is auxiliary, is highly useful, 
But to look upon an acquaintance with literature as one of the 
of education, is to mistake the order of events, and to 
make the end subservient to the means, It is because this is 
done, that we often find what are called highly educated men, 
the progress of whose knowledge has been actually retarded by 
the activity of their education. We often find them burdened 
"prejudices, which their reading, instead of dissipating, has 
—— more inveterate,'* For literature, being the depository 
of the thoughts of mankind, is full, not only of wisdom, but 
also of absurdities. The benefit, therefore, which is derived 
from. literature, will depend, not so much upon the literature 
itself, as upon the skill with which it is studied, and the judg- 
ment with which it is selected. These are the preliminary con- 
ditions of success ; and if they are not obeyed, the number and 
the value of the books in a country become a matter quite 
unimportant. Even in an advanced stage of civilization, there 
is always a tendency to prefer those parts of literature which fa- 
vour ancient prejudices, rather than those which oppose them ; 
and in cases where this tendency is very strong, the only effect 
of great learning will be to supply the materials which may cor- 
roborate old errors, and confirm old superstitions. In our time 
such instances are not uncommon ; and we frequently meet with 
men whose erudition ministers to their i; ce, and who, the 
more they read, the less they know. There have been states 
of society in which this disposition was so general, that litera- 
ture has done far more harm than good. Thus, for example, in 
the whole period from the sixth to the tenth centuries, there 
were not in all Europe more than three or four men who dared 
to think for themselves ; and even they were obliged to veil their 
meaning in obscure and mystical language, The remaining part 
of society was, during these four centuries, sunk in the most 
degrading ignorance. Under these circumstances, the few 
who were able to read, confined their studies to works which 
encouraged and strengthened their superstition, such as the 
of the saints, and the homilies of the fathers. From 
sources they drew those lying and impudent fables, of 
which the theology of that time is principally composed,” 
Tag Tacks id notlond thle learned ignorance for which many men are arama: 
ee 


Locke's 
def, sol p. 250, 24, 906 and in his Thoughts on Education, vol viii pp. Bd 
usd writer mere how alive, what à war he would wage against our 


y 

and lic eehools, where innumerable things are taught which no 

one is — me amd which fow will the trouble A remember. 
Condorcet, Vie de Turgot, pp. 265, 266 now- 

‘The statistics of this sort of literature would prove a curious subject for in- 

auiry. No one, I beliere, has thought it worth while to sum them up; but M. Gub 
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These miserable stories were —— — and were valued 
as solid and important truths. —— eee 
read, the more the stories were believed ; in oí words, 
greater the learning, the greater the ignorance," And I entere 
tain no doubt, that if, in the seventh and. uM centuries, which 
were the worst part of that period, knowledge of the 
alphabet had for a while been lost, so that men could no longer 
read the books in which they delighted, the juent progress 
of Europe would have been more rapid than it was. For 
when the progress began, — antagonist was that ere- 
dulity which the literature had fostered. It was not that better 
books were wanting, but it was that the relish for such books 
was extinct. There was the literature of Greece and Rome, 
which the monks not only preserved, but even occasionally looked 
into and copied. But what could that avail such readers as 
they ? So furfrom recognising the merit of the ancient writ 
they were unable to feel even the beauties of their style, 
trembled atthe boldness of their inquiries. At the first glim] 
of the light, their eyes were blinded. They never turned the 
leaves of a pagan author without standing aghast at the risk 
they were running ; and they were in constant fear, lest by im- 
bibing any of his opinions, they should involve themselves in a 
eadly sin. Tho result was, that they willingly laid aside the 
great masterpieces of antiquity ; and in their place they substi- 
tuted those wretched compilations, which corrupted their 
increased their credulity, strengthened their errors, and 
the ignorance of Europe, by embodying each separate supersti~ 
tion in a written and accessible form, thus perpetuating its influ- 
ence, and enabling it to enfeeble the understanding even of a 
distant posterity. 

It is in this way that the nature of the literature possessed 
by a people is of very inferior importance, in comparison with 
the disposition of the people by whom the literature is to be 
read. In what are rightly termed the Dark Ages, there was a 


` mot hus made an estimate that the Bollandist collection contains more than twenty- 
five thousand lives of taints: “à en juger par appro: ila contiennent. 
32^ feld Cadets Antique of Ireland, p.) dat of — 
a2 Trissa Ys Anti of Irel 2) that of Saint Patrick 
there wore sixty-six biographers ——— 

#" For, as Laplace observes, in his romarks on the sources of error in connexion 
with the doctrine of probabilities, "C'est à l'influence de l'opinion de ceux que la 
multitude jupe les plus instruits, ét à qui elle a coutume de donner sa confiance sur 
les plus importants objets de la vie, qu'est due la propagation de cos erreurs qui, dama 

rance, ont couvert la face du monde.” Bouillaud, P) i 


Wale, 218, 
Meri gc] en Franee, vol. li 171, 172) thinks that, on the 


whole, the sere! 


was even worse than the eighth; but it is difficult to choose be 
‘ween them. 
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literature in which valuable materials were to be found, but 
there was no one who knew how to use them, During a con- 
siderable period, the Latin language was a vernacular di M 
and, if men had chosen, they might have studied the great Latin 
authors. But to do this, they must have been in a state of society 
very different from that in which they actually lived. They, 
like every other people, measured merit by the standard commonly 
received in their own age ; and, according to their standard, the 
dross was better than the gold, They, therefore, rejected the 
gold, and hoarded up the dross, What took place then is, on a 
smaller scale, taking place now, Every literature contains some- 
thing that is true, and much that is false ; and the effect it pro- 
duces will chiefly depend upon the skill with which the truth is 
discriminated from the falséhood. New ideas, and new discove- 

possess prospectively an importance difficult to rate; 
but until the ideas are received, and the discoveries pend 

exercise no influence, and, therefore, work no good. No 


literature can ever benefit a people, unless it finds them in a state 
of preliminary preparation, In this respect, the analogy with 


opinions is complete. If the religion and the literature 
of a country are unsuited to its wants, they will be useless, be- 
cause the literature will be neglected, and the religion will be 
disobeyed. In such cases, even the ablest books are unread, and 
the E. doctrines despised. ‘Phe works fall into oblivion; the 
faith is corrupted by heresy. 
The other opinion to which I have referred is, that the civili- 
zation of Europe is chiefly owing to the ability which has been 
isplayed by the different governments, and to the sagacity with 
which the evils of society have been palliated by legislative reme- 
dies To any one who has studied history in its original sources, 
this notion must appear so extravagant, as to make it difficult to 
refute it with becoming gravity. Indeed, of all the social theo= 
vies which have ever been broached, there is none so utterly un- 
tenable, and so unsound in all its parts, as this. In the first 
place, we have the obvious consideration, that the rulers of a 
have, under ordinary circumstances, always been the in- 
habitants of that country; nurtured by its literature, bred to its 
traditions, and imbibing its prejudices. Such men are, at best, 
only the creatures of the age, never its creators. Their measures 
are the result of social progress, not the cause of it. This may 
be proved, not only by speculative arguments, but also by a 
- in oquially employed by the monks are 
PET dra a ERU 
Dugald Bari refer o a later period. Sta 
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tical consideration, which any reader of history can verify 

—— No great political improvement, no great reform, either 
legislative or executive, has ever been originated in any country. 

| by its rulers. The first suggesters of such steps have 

| been bold and able thinkers, who discern the abuse, denounce it, 

| and point ont how it is to be remedied. But long after this is) 
done, even the most enlightened governments continue to uphold 
the abuse, and reject the remedy. At length, if circumstances 
ure favourable, the pressure from without becomes so strong, that 
the government is obliged to give VM and, the reform being ác- 
complished, the people are expected to admire the wisdom ot 
their rulers, by whom all this has been done. ‘That this is the 
course of political improvement, must be well known to whoever 
has studied the law-books of different countries in connexion with 
the previous progress of their knowledge, Full and decisive evi- 
dence of this will be brought forward in the present work; but, 
by way of illustration, I may refer to the abolition of the corn- 
laws, undoubtedly one of the most remarkable facts in the his- 
tory of England during this century. The propriety, and, in- 
deed, the necessity, of their abolition, is now admitted by every 
one of tolerable information; and the question arises, as to how 
it was brought about. Those Englishmen who are little versed 
in the history of their country say, that the real cause was 
the wisdom of Parliament; while others, attempting to look a 
little further, will ascribe it to the activity of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, and the consequent pi re put upon Govern» 
ment, But whoever wil minutely : i 

through which this great — successi 

that the Government, the Legislature, and t 

unwitting instruments of a power far gre: 

powers put together, They were simply th 

march of public opinion, which on this s! 

a century before their time. The steps 

shall examine on another occi 

say, that soon after the mid 

absurdity of protective restrict 

strated by the political econ: 1 admitted by every 

than who understood their argument ad mastered the evi. 

dence connected with them. 

the corn-laws became a mat 

but merely of knowledge. £ 

the laws; those who were ignorant 

wa It was, therefore, clear, 

knowledge reached a certain 
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the Parliament was, to yield to it. It is, Jonviss cnim, that 


ie menibers both of League and. Legislature could at best only 
sli; hasten what the progress of knowledge rendered inevita- 
ble. If they had lived a century earlier, they would have been 
— popat because the age would not have been ripe 
dor t oum, ‘They were the creatures of a movement which 
began long before any of them were born; and the utmost ti 
could do was, to put into operation what others had taught, an 
repeat, in louder tones, the lessons they had learned from their 
masters. For, it was not pretended, they did not, even pretend 
themselves, that there was any thing new in the doctrines which 
theg, preached from the hustings, and disseminated in sray part 
of the kingdom. _ The discoveries had since, been, made, and 
were, gradually doing their work; encroaching upon old errors, 
and making proselytes in all directions, ~ The reformers of our 
time swam with the stream: they aided what it would have been 
impossible long to resist. Noris this to be deemed a slight or 
grudging praise of the services they undoubtedly rendered, The 
ition they had to encounter was still immense; and it should 
Ki rs be remembered, as a proof of the backwardness of politi- 
eal knowledge, and of the incompetence of political legislators, 
that although the principles of free trade, had been established 
lor nearly a century by a chain of arguments.as solid as those on 
which the traths of mathematics are based, they were to the last 
ment strenuously resisted; and it was only with the greatest 
dificulty that Parliament was induced to grant what the people 
were determined to have, and. the necessity of which had been 
proved by the ablest men during three successive generations. 

_ J have selected, this instance as an. illustration, because the 
facts connected with it aro undisputed, and, indeed, are fresh in 
the memory of us all. . For it was not concealed at the time, and 
— ought to know, that this t measure, which, with 
the exception of the Reform Bill, is by far the most important 
ever passed by a British parliament, was, like the Reform Bill, 
extorted from: the legislature by a pressure from without; that it 
was conceded, not heertuly, but with, fear; and that it was 
«carried by statesmen who had spent their lives in opposing what 
‘they now suddenly advocated. Such was the history of these 
events; and such likewise has. been the history of all those im- 
-pro nts which are important enough to rank as epochs in the 

— of modern legislation, 

. Besides this, there is another circumstance worthy the atten- 

tion of those writers who ascribe a large part of European civilie 
| „zation to measures originated by European governments. This 
| ig that every great reform which has been effected, bas consist- 
ll 
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ed, not in doing something new, but in un z old 
lire of 
actments destructive of preceding legislation ; and the best laws 
which have been passed, have been those hy which some former 
laws were repeal In the case just mentioned, of the com- 
laws, all that was done was to repeal the old laws, and leave 
trade to its natural freedom. When this great reform was ao 
complished, the only result was, to place things on the same 
footing as if legislators had never interfered at all. Precisely 
the same remark is applicable to another leading improvement 
in modern legislation, namely, the decrease of religious persecu- 
tion. This is unquestionably an immense boon; unfor- 
tunately, it is still imperfect, even in the most civilized coun- 
tries. But it is evident that the concession merely consists in 
this: that legislators have retraced their own steps, and undone 
their own work. If we examine the policy of the most humane 
and enlightened governments, we shall find this to be the course 
they have pursued. The whole scope and tendency of modern 
legislation is, to restore things to that natural channel from 
which the ignorance of preceding legislation has driven them. 
This is one of the great works of the present age; and if legis. 
lators do it well, ir will deserve the gratitude of mankind. 
But though we may thus be grateful to individual lawgivers, we 
owe no thanks to lawgivers, considered as a class. For since the 
most valuable improvements in legislation are those which sub- 
vert preceding legislation, it is clear that the balance of good 
cannot be on their side. It is clear, that the progress of civiliza- 
tion cannot be due to those who, on the most important subjects, 
have done so much harm, that their successors are considered” 
benefactors, simply because they reverse their policy, and thus 
restore affairs to the state in which they would have remained, 
if politicians had allowed them to run on in the course which 
the wants of society required, 

Indeed, the extent to which the governing classes have in- 
terfered, and the mischiefs which that interference has produced, 
are so remarkable, as to make thoughtful men wonder how civil- 
ization could advance, in the face of such repeated obstacles, 
In some of the European countries, the obstacles have, in fact, 
pee insuperable, and the national progress is thereby stopped. 

ven in England, where, from causes which I shall presently re- 
late, the higher ranks have for some centuries been less power- 
fal than elsewhere, there has been inflicted an amount of evil, 
which, though much smaller than that incurred in other coun- 
tries, is sufficiently serious to form a melancholy chapter in the 
history of the human mind. To sum up these evils, would be 
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lo write a citó of English legislation 
stated, that, with the en e 


traders. Instead of leaving the national industry to take its 
own course, it has been troubled by an interminable series of. 
regulations, all intended for its good, and all inflicting serious 
harm. To such a height has this been carried, that the com- 
mercial reforms which have distinguished England during tho 
last twenty years, have solely consisted in undoing this mischiev- 
ous and intrusive legislation, The laws formerly enacted on this 
subject, and too many of which are still in force, are marvellous 
to contemplate. It is no e: tion to say, that the history 
of the commercial legislation of Europe presents every possible 
contrivance for hampering the energies of commerce. Indeed, a 
high authority, who has maturely studied this subject, has 
recently declared, that if it had not for smuggling, trade 
could not have been conducted, but must have perished, in con- 
sequence of this incessant interference,” However paradoxical 
this assertion may appear, it will be denied by no one who 
knows how feeble trade once was, and how strong the obstacles 
were which opposed it. In every quarter, and at every moment, 
the hand of government was felt. Duties on importation, and 
duties on exportation ; bounties to raise up a losing trade, and 
taxes to pull down a remunerative one; this branch of industry 
forbidden, and that branch of industry encouraged ; one article 
of commerce must not be grown, because it was grown in the 
colonies, another article might be — and bought, but not 
gold again, while a third article might be bought and sold, but 
not leave the country, Then, too, we find laws to regulate 
wages; laws to regulate prices ; laws to regulate profits ; laws 
$8 * Crest à la contrebande que le commerce doit de n'avoir pas pri sous l'influence 
régime peohibitif; tandis que ec régime co_damnait les peuples à s'approvision 
Baron los plus Golgatós, la contrebándo rapprochalt lia distances a 
prix, et nautralissit l'action funeste des monopoles." Blangul, Histoire de 
FrEzonomie Politique en Europe, Paris, 1845, vol. li, pp. 25, 26. 





producers. The tolls were so onerous, as to double and often quad 
ruple the cost of production. -A system was organized, and strictly 
enforced, of interference with markets, interference with manufae- 
tories, interference with machinery, interference even with shops. 
The towns were guarded by excisemen, and the ports swarmed 
with tide-waiters, whose sole business was to inspect nearly every 
process of domestic industry, peer into every package, and. tax 
every article ; while, that absurdity might be carried to its ex- 
treme height, a lange part of all this was by way of protection: 
that is to say, the money was avowedly raised, and the ineon- 
venience suffered, not for the use of the government, but for the 
benefit of the people; in other words, the industrious classes 
were robbed, in order that industry might thrive. Viti 
Such are some of the benefits which European trade owes to 
the paternal care of European legislators But worse still, xe- 
mains behind. For the economical evils, great as they were, 
have been far surpassed by the moral evils which this system 
produced. The first inevitable consequence was, that, in every 
part of Europe, there arose numerous and. powerfal gangs of 
armed smugglers, who lived by disobeying the laws which their 
ignorant rulers had imposed. "These men, desperate from the 
fear of punishment, and accustomed to the commission of 
every crime, contaminated the surrounding population; intro- 
duced into peaceful villages vices for unknown ; caused 
the ruin of entire families ; spread, ver they came, drunk» * 
enness, theft, and dissoluteness ; ai iarized their associates 
with. those coarse and swinish debaucheries, which were the 
natural habits of so vagrant and lawless a The innumer- 
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able crimes arising from this,'* are directly chargeable upon the 
European governments. by whom they were pro The 
offences were caused by the laws; and, now that the laws are 
the offences have disappeared, But it will hardly be 
retended, that the interests of civilization have been advanced 
such a policy as this. It will hardly be pretended, that we 
owe much to a system which, having called into existence a new. 
class of criminals, at length retraces its steps ; and, though it 
thus puts an end to the crime, only destroys what its own acts 

had created. 

Tt is unnecessary to say, that these remarks do not affect the 
teal services rendered to society by every tolerably organized gov- 
ernment, In all countries, a power of punishing crime, Eu of 
framing laws, must reside somewhere ; otherwise the nation is in 
astate of anarchy, But the accusation which the historian is 
bound to bring against every government which has hitherto ex- 
isted is, that it overstepped. its Dipper functions, and, at. | 
each step, has done incalculable harm. The love of exercising 

has been found to be so universal, that no class of men | 
who have possessed authority have been able to avoid abusing it, Í 
"To maintain order, to prevent the strong from oppressing the | 
and to scope certain precautions respecting the public ; 
health, are the only services which any government can render , 
to the interests of civilization. That these are services of im- 
mense value, no one will deny ; but it cannot be said, that by € 
Ban civilization is — or eh progress of Man accelerat- | 
All that is done is, to afford the opportupity of A 
the progress itself must depend upon b matters, Rn that ` 
this is the sound view of legislation, is, moreover, evident from the 
fact, that as knowledge is becoming more diffused, and as an in- 
creasing experience is enabling each successive generation better 
to understand the complicated relations of life ; just in the same 
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z 
roportion are men insisting upon the repeal of those protective 
ie the enactment of which was deemed by Solia sane 
the — triumph of political foresight. 
ing, therefore, that the efforts of government in favour of 
civilization are, when most successful, altogether negative ; and 
seeing, too, that when those efforts are more than negative, they 
become injurious,—it clearly follows, that all speculations must 
be erroneous which ascribe the progress of Europe to the wisdom 
of its rulers, This is an inference which rests not only on the 
ments already adduced, but on facts which might be multi- 
plied from every page of history. For no government having 
ized its proper limits, the result is, that every government 
has inflicted on its subjects great injuries ; and has done this 
nearly always with the best intentions. The effects of its pro- 
tective policy in injuring trade, and, what is far worse, in in- 
creasing crime, have just been noticed; and to these instances, 
innumerable others might be added. Thus, during many cen- 
turies, every government thought it was its bounden duty to 
encourage religious truth, and discourage religious error. The 
mischief this has produced is incalculable. Putting aside all 
other considerations, it is enough to mention its two leading con- 
sequences ; which are, the increase of hypocrisy, and the in- 
erease of perjury. The increase of hypocrisy is the inevitable 
result of connecting any description of penalty with the profes- 
sion of particular opinions. Whatever may be the case with in- 
dividuals, it is certain that the majority of men find an extreme 
difficulty in long resisting constant temptation, And when the 
temptation comes to them in the shape of honour and emolu- 
ment, they are too often ready to profess the dominant opinions, 
and abandon, not indeed their belief, but the external marks by 
which that belief is made public. Every man who takes this 
step is a hypocrite ; and every government which encourages 
this step to be taken, is an abettor of hypocrisy and a creator 
of hypocrites. Well, therefore, may we say, that when a govern- 
ment holds out as a bait, that those who profess certain opinions 
shall enjoy certain privileges, it plays the part of the tempter of 
old, and, like the Evil One, basely offers the good things of this 
world to him who will change his worship and deny his faith. 
At the same time, and as a part of this system, the increase of 
perjury has accompanied the increase of hypocrisy, Tor legisla- 
tors, plainly seeing that proselytes thus obtained could not be 
1elied upon, have met the danger by the most extraordinary pre- 
eautions ; and compelling men to confirm their belief by repeat- 
ed oaths, have thus sought to protect the old creed against the 
new converts. Tt is this suspicion as to the motives of others, 
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which has given rise to oaths of every kind and in every direc- 
tion. In England, even the boy at college is forced to swear 
about matters which ho cannot understand, and which far riper 
minds are unable to master. If he afterwards goes into Parl 
ment, he must again swear about his religion; and at nearly 
every stage of political life he must take fresh oaths ; the so- 
lemnity of which is often strangely contrasted with the trivial 
functions to which they are the prelude. A solemn adjuration 
of the Deity being thus made at every turn, it has happened, as 
might have been — that oaths, enjoined as a matter of 
course, have at length degenerated into a matter of form, What 
is lightly taken, is easily broken, And the best observers of 
English society,—observers too whose characters are very dif- 
ferent, and who hold the most apposite opinions, —are all agreed 
on this, that the perjury habitually practised in England, and of 
which government is the immediate creator, is so general, that 
it has become a source of national corruption, has diminished 
the value of human testimony, and shaken the confidence which 
men naturally place in the word of their fellow-creatures,"* 

The open vices, and, what is much more rous, the 
hidden corruption, thus rated in the midst of society by the 
ignorant interference of Christian rulers, is indeed a painful sub- 
ject; but it is one which I could not omit in an analysis of the 
causes of civilization. It would be easy to push the inquiry still 
further, and to show how legislators, in every attempt they have 
made to protect some particular interests, and uphold some par- 
ticular principles, have not only failed, but have brought about 
results diametrically opposite to those which they proposed, We 
have seen that their laws in favour of industry have injured in- 
dustry ; that their laws in favour of religion have increased 

Bey; and Mage he laws to secure ua have eneou 
jury, Exactly in the same way, nearly every country 
ur steps.to prevent usury, and keep down the interest of 
money ; and the invariable effect has been to increase usury, and 
raise the interest of money. For, since no prohibition, however 
- says, what hi any thinkis will now deny, "If 
rn 
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stringent, can destroy the natural relation between demand and 
supply, it has followed, that when some men want to ! 
and other men want tó lend, both parties are sure to find means 
of evnding a law which interferes with their mutual rights.+ If 
the two parties were left to adjust theirown bargain undisturb- 
ed, the usury would depend on the circumstances of the loan 5 
such as the amount of security, and the chance of FO The jc 

the in- 


© * L'observation rigoureuse de ces lolx serolt destructive de tout commerce ; 
ausal ne sont«clles pas observées rigoureusement.” Mi n 
sec, xiv., In Oiueres de Turget, vol, v. pp. 27: 
178, 179, with Condorcet, Vig de Zu 

YW" Aided by the church. Eocloeta council numerous regulations 
against usury; and, in 1179, Pope nec rers were not to be 
buried: * Quia in omnibus ferd en usuram ; ut multi negotlis 

iusque testament! ry 


m took coguizan: 
. Compare Lei 
abject of the neury-laws h: ted by Bentham in so com 
ploto and exhaustive a manner, that I cann than refer the reader to his 
admirable “Letters.” A part only of the question is discussed, and that vory im- 
perfectly, in Fey's Science Sociale, vol. iit. pp. 64 On the necessity of usury to 
mitigate the effects of a commercial panic, sce Mill's Principles of Political 
may, vol, ii. p. 185. 
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benefit which consists in undoing the work of their predecessors: 
This is what the present generation claims at their ein ; and 
it should be remembered, that what one tion solicits as a 
boon, the next generation demands as a right. And, when the 
right is pertinaciously refused, one of two — always hap- 
pened ; either the nation has retrograded ; or else the people have 
risen. Should the government remain firm, this is the cruel di- 
lemma in which men are pce If they submit, they injure 
their country ; if they rebel, they may injure it still more. In 
the ancient monarchies of the East, their usual plan was to yield ; 
in the monarchies of Europe, it has been to resist. Hence those 
insurrections and rebellions which occupy so large a space in 
modern history, and which are but repetitions of the ol pom 
the undying struggle between oppressors and oppressed. It 
would, however, be unjust to deny, that in one country the fatal 
crisis has now for several generations, been successfully averted, 
In one European country, and in one alone, the people have been 
so strong, and the government so weak, that the history of legis- 
lation, taken as a whole, is, notwithstanding a few aberrations, 
the history of slow, but constant concession ; reforms which would 
have been refused to argument, have been yielded from fear; 
while, from the steady increase of democratic opinions, protec- 
tion after protection, and privilege after privilege, have, even in 
our own time, been torn away ; until the old institutions, though 
they retain their former name, have lost their former vigour, and 
there no longer remains a doubt as to ; their fate must ulti- 
mately be. Nor need we add, that in this same country, where, 
more than in any other of Europe, legislators are the exponents 
and the servants of the popular will, the progress has, on this ac- 
count, been more undeviating than elsewhere; there has been 
neither anarchy nor revolution; and the world has been made 
familiar with the great truth, that one main condition of the 
prosperity of a people is, that its rulers shall have very little 
power, that they shall exercise that power very sparingly, and 
that they shall by no means presume to raise themselves into 
supreme judges of the national interest; eem themselves au- 
thorized to defeat the wishes of those for whose benefit alone they 
occupy the post intrusted to them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ORIGIN OF HISTORY, AND STATE OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE DUEINO TEW 
MIDDLE AGES, 


— — modify the condition of mankind, they are 


more modified by it. Indeed, as we have clearly seen, 
they, even in their most favourable position, can be but secondary 
agents; because, however beneficial their apparent influence may 
be, they are themselves the product of preceding changes, and 
their results will vary according to the variations of the society 
6n which they work. 
-— It is thus that, — successive analysis, the field of the 
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ciety; since there must always be a connexion 


Si, moreover, be found, 


sively 
pro 
improved, hi 
direction, there arises a very strong probability in favour 
truth of those views towards which it is manifestly approaching. 
Indeed, it is a probability of this sort which makes it so impor- 
tant for the student of any particular science to be acquainted 
with its history; because there is always a fair presumption that 
when general knowledge is advancing; any single department of 
it, if studied by competent men, is also advancing, even when 
the results may have been so small as to seem unworthy of at⸗ 
tention. Hence it becomes highly important to observe the way 
in which, during successive ages, historians have shifted their 
ground; since we shall find that such changes have in the = 
run always pointed to the same quarter, and are, in reality, only 
pen that vast movement by which the } intellect, with 
‘ite difficulty, has vindicate ow, ts, and slowly 


emancipated itself from those inveterate — which long 


im its action, : 

With a view to these considerati ems advisable that, 
when examining the different c ito which the great 
countries of Europe have diverg lso give an account 
of the way in which history has nly written in each 
country. In the employment of e, 1 shall be mainly 
guided by a desire to illustrate the intimate connection between 
the actual condition of a people: ir opinions respecting the 
past; and, in order to keep this ion in sight, 1 shall treat 
he state of' historical literature, not as a separate subject, but 
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want of some resource, which in peace may amuse their leisure, 
— may stimulate their co — dem is-su] 
the them by tho invention of ballada 5 pwl a 
histori iowledge, and which, in ee aem 
found among some of the rudest: tribes of the earth. They are, for 
the most part, sung by a class of men, whose business. 
itis thus to dote je stock of traditions. .. Indeed, so natural 
is this: curiosity as to past events, that ihere-are few nations to 
whom these barde or minstrels are unknown. - Thus, to — 
few instances, it is they who have preserved the Tiber und mar 
tions, not only of Europe,! but.also of China, and Tare 
tary ;* likewise of India, of Seinde,* of Belochistan,? of Western 
‘of the islands of. the Black Sea, of Egypt,’ of Western 
Africa,* of North America," of South America," and of the 
islands in the Pacific." moni 


! Por att account of the ancient bards of Gal, seo the Benedictine His Kit! de 
la France, voli, parti pp. 25:23; Those of Scotland are noticed in Barrys Hist. 
"the Orkney Jin p Ba md fora modern instance iu the island of 
En 100 “Otters ‘Life of Clarke, vol. I. p. S07. As to the Irish bards in the se 
century, hec Sharon Turnera Hist, — Daa, vol. fll. p. 577. "Spenser's 
of them in the sixteenth century (Somers pp: £90, 501) shows thatthe 
order was then falling into postea: M in the | 
firmed by Sir William Temple; Essay on. — 
431, 432. Bat it was not wl be Op he 
Mr, rice (Lifo ef Goldmith rel, po. 
Ancient Irish bards," died in Tu ry 
‘would have been entirely lost; since, even at A end ore ‘vente $ 
there being na registers in Ireland, tho rea i means of ing fects ware 
ot ie t that — often took the precaution, of having t ‚namen Period 
ildren marked on thelr arma with gunpowder. o Kertaan Maoa 
Charles Macklin, v0, 1799, Vol. 1. pp. 144, 145, a Es Compare, 
Ing Carolan; Nichols Mlustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. Vite’ ppe 688+ 
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of the minateols and rhapeodists of. Greece, are 
hey are, probably, no where so numerous or x 
on "e Deccan, seo —— the South of Indie, ito, 
1, und ra y. 103, For those 
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form ; in the north they are rather remarkable for their tragic. and 
warlike character." But, notwithstanding these diversities, all 
such productions have one feature in common. They are m 
only founded on truth, but making allowance for the colorings 
poetry, they are all strictly true, Men who are constantly re- 
peating songs which they constantly hear, and who appeal to 
the authorized singers of them as final umpires in —— 
questions, are not likely to be mistaken on matters, in the aceu- 
racy of which they have so lively an interest.” 

This is the earliest, and most simple, of the various si 
through which history is obliged to pass. But, in the course of 
time, unless favorable circumstances intervene, society advances, 
and among other changes, there is one in particular of the 

test importance ; I mean the introduction of the art of writ- 
ing, which before many generations are passed, must effect a 
complete alteration in the character of the national traditions, 
The manner in which this occurs has, so far as I am aware, 


™ The inspiration of poetry is sometimes explained by its spontancousnens 
Cousin, Hist, de la Philosophie, 1. vérie, vol. i. pp. 135, 130); and there can be no 
ubt that one cause of the reverence felt for great poets, is tbe necessity they seem 
to experience of pouring out their thoughts without reference to their own wishes. 
Still it will, I belleve, be found, that the notion of poctry being a divino art is most 
rifo in those states of society in which knowledge is monopolized. by the barda, and 
jn which the barda aro both prioste and historians, On this combination of pursuits, 
compare a note in Malcolm's Hist, of Persia, vol. k p. 90, with Mures Hist. of the 
Tit, of Greece, vol. i. p, 148, vol, ii. p. 228, und Petric's learned work, Heclesiastical 
Architecture of Ireland, Dublin, 1845, p. For evidence of the 
iid to bards, see Afallet'y Northern Antiquities, pp. 234-25 
Sorihman, pp. 50, 51; Wright's Biog. Brit. Lit. vol i 
Tish Poetry, 1840, vol. i, pp. xxvi. sl; Grotes Hi 
odit. ; and on their important dutics, see the laws 


ines du Droit, in Ouvrez de Michele 
Chanta Populaires, vol, |. p. " 
™ As to tho general accuracy of the carly ballade, w has been rashly attacked 
by soveral writers, and among others by Sir ‚see Vil Chants 
'opulaires, vol. i. p. xxv.-xxxi, and Tali’ ] 

of oral tradition, compare Niebuhrs His 
Laing's Denmark, pp. 197, 198, 350; Whe 
41-59, Another curious illustration of this i: 
tinue to repeat the old traditions in the old words, for so many generations, that at 
length the very language becomes unintelligible to the majority of those who reclte 
them. See Mariner's Account of the Tonga Islands, vol. 1. p. 150, vol. ll, p. 217, and. 
Datlin’s North-American Indians, vol. i. p. 128. 
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never been pointed out ; and it will, therefore, be interesting to 
attempt to trace some of its details, 

The first, and perhaps the most obvious consideration, is, 
that the introduction of the art of writing gives permanence to 
the national — and thus lessens the utility of that oral 
information, in which all the acquirements of an unlettered 
people must be contained. Hence it is, that as a country ad- 
vances, the influence of tradition diminishes, and traditions 
themselves become less trustworthy. Besides this, the pre- 
servers of these traditions lose, in this stage of society much of 
their former reputation. Among a perfectly unlettered people, 
the singers of ballads are, as we have already seen, the sole de- 
positaries of those historical facts on which the fame, and often 
the property, of their chieftains principally depend. But, when 
this same nation becomes acquainted with the art of writing, it 
grows unwilling to intrust these matters to the memory of itiner- 
ant singers, and avails itself of its new art to preserve them in 
'& fixed and material form. As soon as this is effected, the im- 
— of those who repeat the national traditions is sensibly 

iminished. They gradually sink into an inferior class, which, 
having lost its old reputation, no longer consists of those superior 
men to whose abilities it owed its former fame, — Thus we gee, 
that although, without letters, there can be no knowledge of 
much importance, it is nevertheless true, that their introduction 
is injurious to historical traditions in two distinct ways ; first by 
Weakening the traditions, and secondly by weakening the class 
‘of men whose occupation it is to preserve them. 
— But this is not all. Not only does the art of writing lessen 
"the number of traditionary truths, but it directly encourages the 
‘Propagation of falsehoods, This is effected by what may be 
termed a principle of accumulation, to which all systems of be- 
lief have been deeply indebted. In ancient times, for example, 
the name of Hercules was given to several of those great public 
robbers who scourged eet and who, if their crimes were 
“Successful, as well as enormous, were sure after their death to be 
worshipped as heroes." How this appellation originated is un- 


__ © That the invention of letters would at first weaken the memory, is noticed in 
| Plato's Phindrus, chap, 135 (Platonis Opera, vol. i. p. 187, edit, Bekker, Lond. 1826); 
“where, however, the argument Is ied rather too far. 
= This inevitable decline in the ol of the bards is noticed, though, as it 

to me, from a wrong point of view, in Mures Literat. of Greece, vol. ti. 


Mi Varro mentions forty-four of these vagabonds, who were al! called Hercules, 
Bes a Jearnod aide in Smith's Biog. =? — Ws 2 p n 401, em. pa ; Ba 
also Mackay's ligious Development of the a |. fi. pp. TITO. 

Onthe ro eren inn Hercules and Melcarth, compare Matter, Hist. du Gucaticiame, 
— vol. 4, p. 257, with Heeren's Asiatic Nations, vol. i p. 205, Bvo, 1846. And asto the 
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certain; but it was probably bestowed at first on a single : 

and afterwards on those who resembled him in the | 1 

their achievements, This mode of extending the use of a sin- 
name is natural to a barbarous 


became fixed by a written language, the collectors of them, d 
ceived by the similarity of name, assembled the scattered ts, 
and, ascribing to a single man these accumulated exploits, de- 
graded history to the level of a miraculous mythology. In 
same way, soon after the use of letters was known in the North 
of Europe, there was drawn up by Saxo Grammaticus the life or 
the celebrated Ragnar Lodbrok. Either from accident or de- 
sign, this great warrior of Scandinavia, who had taught England 
to tremble, had received the same name as another who 
was prince of Jutland about a hundred years earlier. This co- 
incidence would have caused no confusion, as long as each dis- 
trict preserved a distinct and independent account of its own. 
Ragnar, But, by possessing the resource of writing, men be= 
came able to consolidate the separate trains of events, and, as it 
were, fuse two truths into ono error. And this was what ac- 
tually — The eredulous Saxo put together the different 
exploits of both Ragnars, and, ascribing the whole of them to 
his favorite hero, has involved in obscurity one of the most in- _ 
teresting parts of the early history of Europe. 

The annals of the North afford another curious instance of 
this source of error, A tribe of called Queens, occupied a 
considerable part of the eastern coasi he Gulf of Bothnia. 
Their country was known as Quenland ; and this name gave 


Ta which men generalize phenomena. | 
Ltake it to be, it will throw some light on 
nalista and the realists. 
rror, from the fact, 
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the story confirmed the name ; ond oprie ARIPO NAA dded 
that long series of eres ‘of which history mainly 
during the Middle Age: 

a Te corruptions "E en thus naturally brought al 

mere introduction of letters, were, in. Europe, aided ye y 
ri cause.. With the art of writing, thero was, in 
‘cases, also communicated a knowledge of Ghristian! i ity 5 ; and the 
new religion not only destroyed many of the Paga: — 
but falsified ied the remainder, by amalgamating — with monas- 
tic legends. The extent to which this was carried ‘would E 
a curious subject for inquiry ; but one or two instances of it} 
perhaps be sufficient to satisly the generality of renders. 

Of the earliest state of the great Northern nations we have 
little positive evidence; but several of the lays in which the 
Scandinavian poets related the feats of their ancestors, or of 
their contemporaries, are still preserved ; and notwithstanding 
their subsequent corruption, it is admitted by the most compe- 
tent judges that they embody real and historical events, Butin 
the ninth aN tenth centuries, Christian missionaries found their 


tian priest, a the popular, 
tories of the North into what Elder Edda ; and he 
was satisfied with adding to ompi the corrective of 
a Christian hymn. A hundred y 
other collection of the native histo: 
I have mentioned, having had a longer | 
played its effects still more clear, 
which is known by the name of the 
ble mixture of Greek, Jewish, 
for the first time in the Scandin: 
widely diffused fiction of a Trojan des 


% The first missionary was Ebbo, about the year 822. Ho was followed by As- 
‘char, who afterwards pushed his enterprise. eden. The 
however, slow; and It was not til 
tianity was established firmly in th 
Y. pp. 273, 374, 279, 380, 400-402 ; Mo: 
Barry's Hist. of the Orkney Jolanda, p. 12 
Danes in Ireland were Christians as early as | 
into which Ledwich fell by relying on 
Petrie's Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ire 
Ireland, p. 150. 
2 ite ‘Wheaton (History o 60) ys, that Sæmund “merely added 
— of his own composition, of a nd Christian — tendency ; soas 
Bann ta sontscrate s and loaven, as. dioe mass of 
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of their ancient monarchy.” For this I can see no possible reae 
son, except the faet, that Persia, soon after the prom of 
the Koran, was conquered by the Mohammedans, ‘corte 
pletely subverted the Parsco religion, and thus interrupted the 
stream of the national traditions? Hence it is that, putting aside 
the myths of the Zendavesta; we have no native authorities for 
Persian history of any value, until the appearance, in the eleventh 
century, of the Shah Nameh ; in which, however, Ferdousi has 
mingled the miraculous relations of those two religions by which 
his country had been successively subjected," The result is, 
that if it were not for the various discoveries which have been 
made, of monuments, inscriptions, and coins, we should be com> 
pelled to rely on the scanty and inaccurate details in the Greek 
writers for our knowledge of the history of one of the most im- 
portant of the Asiatic monarchies,“ 


on the early history of China In Journal of Asiat. Soc, vol. 3. pp, 67-80, 219-222, vol. 


ii. pp. 160-171, 270-287. 
ot more than 
Preliminary Dis- 


Lp.08, The t 
vol, i. pp. 501-505; but if 20, they have all perished, p. 685, com 

paro Rawlinson's note in Journal of Geog. Sov. vol. x. p. 8% 

% On the antagonism between Mohammedanism and the old Persian history, see 
a note in Grote's Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 623. Eren nt present, or, at all eventa, 
during this century, the best education ín Persia consisted in learning the 
of Arable grammar, *logle, jurisprudence, the traditions of thelr prophet, and the 
commentaries on the Koran." Vane Kennedy on Persian Li in Transito. 
of Bombay Society, vol. li. p, 62, ‚In the same way, the Mohammedans ne; 
the old history of India, and would, no doubt, have destroyed or corrupted it; but 


they never had aay thing like the hold of India that they had of Persia, and, above 


all, they were unable to displace the native religion. However, their influence, so 
far ns it went, was unfavourable; and Mr. Elphinstone (Hist. of India, p. 468) say 
that till the sixteenth century there waa no Instance of a Mussulman carefully Bec 
ing Hindu literature. hi » 

** On the Shih Nameh, see Works of Sir W, Jones, vol. iv. pp. 514, 545, vol, v. 
p 594 ; Mill's Hist. of India, vol. ii. pp. 64, 65; Journ of Asiatic Society, vol, ir. 
p.925. Itis supposed by a very high authority th 'ersian cuneiform ingeripe 
tions “ will enable us, in the end, to i ike chronological accurney 
snd order into tho myths and tradition died | Shah Namch." Raus 
inson on the Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia, in 
xii. p. 446, r 

On the ignorance of the Gree! a ry, see Vans Kennedy, 

in Transae. of Soe. of Bombay, p. 11 0. Indeed, this learned 
writer saya (p. 138) he ia ‘inclined to sus; Grook author ever derived his 
information from any native of Persia Pe of the country to the east of 
the Euphrates.” Soo also on tho per 
Gretes, vol. vi. p. 496, vol, ix. p. 3, 
1839, p. $7 noto. A4 to the foolish stos 
menes, compare Malcolm's Hist. of Pe 


38, 8vo, 1858), 
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; Even among more barbarous nations we see the same princi- 
ple at work, The Malayo-Polynesian race is well known. te 
ethnologists, as covering an immense series of islands, extending 
from car to within 2,000 miles of the western coast 
of America. The religion of these widely scattered. people 
was originally Polytheism, of which the purest forms were long 

in the Philippine Islands? But in the fifteenth cen- 

tury, many of the Polynesian nations were converted to Mo- 
hammedanism ;** and this was. followed by a process precisely 
the same as that which I have. pointed out in. other countries. 
The new religion, by changing the current of the national 
fought corrupted the purity of the national history. Of all 
islands in the Indian Arc] ipelago, Java was the one which 
reached the highest civilization,” Now, however, the Javanese 
have not only lost their historical traditions, but even those lists 
of their kings which are extant, are interpolated with the names 
of Mohammedan saints. On the other hand, we find that in 
the adjacent island of Bali, where the old religion is still pre- 


J — 
be Malayo” i 
who secompanied Cook (Cook's 


Sumatra, p. 104), Ethnologists have not usually paid sufficient honour 
to this great usrigator, who was tho first to remark the similarity between the differ- 
in Polynesia Proper. Cook's Voyages, vol. ik. pp. 60, 01, Yol. fii. pp. 


ent 
— 290, vol. iv. rn vol. vi. p. 230, vol. vil. p. 115. As to Mi being 


western limit of this vast race of people, sec Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 292; 
on Eth Brit. Ansoe, for 1847, pp. 164, 216, 250; and Ellis Hist, 


* Also tlie sont of the Tagala language ; which, according to William Humboldt, 
W Uie most perfect of all the forms of the Malayo-Polynesian. Prichard Physical 


Bist, Yol. v. pp. 86, 61, 6% 
2 Mo Maraien’s Hi Sumatra, p. 281. De Thou (Hist. Unis, vol, xiii, B59) 
fappares that the Javancso did not become Mohatnmedans till late in the &ixtoen! 
ry but it de now known that their conversion took place at least a hundred 
the adios Ardiles, Woe. S12; Lada Barowak, p. 963 and Rafer Hi. of 
lan Archi vol. li. p. 812; Low's . 96; and Ra; fist. 0 
Jem 800/940, Yel. ll pp 1, 001254. Tho doctrines of Mohammed spread 
quur: the Malay pilgrims enjoy the reputation, la modern times, of being among 
UEM scrupulously religious of those who go to the Hadj. — Burckhardf' Arabia, 
e 90, 97. 


Javanese civilization is examined at great length by William Humboldt, 

de his celebrated work, Ueber die Kawi Sprache, Berlin, 1886. From the evidenco 

“by some carly Chinese writings, which have only recently been published, 

aro good grounds for believing that tho Indian ¡colonies werecatabligbed inJava 

Se tho first century after Christ. See Wilson on the Foe Kue Ki, in Journal of Asiat, 

„vol. 181; compare vol, vi, p. 820. 

Hint, of the Indian Archipelago, vol. ll. p, 297. Compare with this 

ith which, even in the island of Celebes, the dates were rved 

‘the introduction of Mahomedanism.” Cranford, vol ip.200. For similar 

iof royal genealogies being obscured by the introduction into them of the 
mames of gods, reo HKemble's Saxons in England, vol. i. pp. 2%, 330. 
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served,” the legends of Java are remembered and Sherishied hy 


the ade 

t would be useless to adduce further evidence respecting the 
manner in which, among an imperfectly civilized people, the cs- 
tablishment of a new religion will always affect the accuracy of 
their early history. I need only observe, that in this way the 
Christian priests have obscured the annals of every European 

le they converted, and have destroyed or corrupted the tra» 
Nitions of the Gauls,“ of the Welsh, of the Trish,** of the Anglo- 
Saxons," of the Sclavonic nations,” of the Finns,* and even of 
the Icelanders.’ 

Besidés all this, there occurred other circumstances 
in the same direction. Owing to events which I shall her 
explain, the literature of Europe, shortly before the final dissolu- 
tion of the Roman Empire, fell entirely into the hands of the cler- 
g who were long venerated ns the sole instructors of mankind. 

or several centuries, it was extremely rare to meet with a lay- 

man who could read or write ; and of course it was still rarer to 
meet with one able to compose a work. Literature, being thus 
monopolized by a single class, assumed the peculiarities natural 
to its new masters And as the clergy, taken as a body, have 
always looked on it as their business to enforce belief, rather than 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 191, vol. xiii. p. 128, In the Appendix to Rage? 
Hist. of Java, vol. ii. p. cxlii., it is zaid, that “in Bali not more than one in two 
hundred, if so many, are Mahomedana.” Seo also p. 66, and vol. i. p. 030. 

Indeed, the Javancse appear to have no other means of acquiring the old Kawi 
traditions than by learning them from natives of Bali. Seo note to an Essay on tho 
Toland of Bal, in Astotie Researches, vol. xii p. 162, Calcutta, 1820, 4to. Sir Stam- 
ford Rates (Hist, of Java, vol. i. p. 400) saya, “It is chielly to Ball that we mast 
look for illustrations of the ancient &tate of the Javans;" Seo also p. 414. 

“Respecting tho corruption of Druidigal traditions in Gaal by Christian pasta 
see. Villemarqué, Chante Populaires de la Bretagne, Paris, 1846, vol. i, — 

? The i rf done to the traidora handed down by Welsh and Irish bards, is 
noticed in Dr. Prichard's valuable work, Physical Hist, of Mankind, vol. lil. p. 184, 
Svo, 1841. See also Warten's Hist. of English Poetry, vol. 1. p. xxxvii, noto. 

See the remarks on Beowulf, in Wrights Biog. Brit, Lit. vol, i. p..1, Bro, 1848, 
See ako pp: 13, 14: and comparo Kemble's Sazons in England, vel. i. p. 331. 

e Tules Language and Literature of the Slavie Nations, 8vo, 1850, p. 231 The 
Pagan songs of the Slovaks, in the north-west of Hungary, were for a time preserved; 
but even they are now lost. Taloi, p. 216. 

? The monkish chroniclers neglected the old Finnish traditions, ad allowlny 
them to perish, preferred the Inventions of Saxo and Johannes Magnus, ‘Prichard 
Physical Hist, vol. ii, pp. 284, 285, 

For an instance in which the monks have falsified the old Icelandic traditions, 
see Mr. Keightler's learned book ou Fairy Mythology, Svo, 1850, p. 159. 

? The Ber. Mr. Dowling, who looks back with great regret to this happy period, 
saya, “Writers were almost universally ecelesiastics, Literature was searcely any 
thing but a religious exerciso; for every thing that was studied, was studied with n 
reference to religion. ‘Tho men, therofore, who wrote history, wrote ecolesiastical 
history.” — Introduction to the Critical Study of Ecclesiastical History, 8vo, 
1838, p.56; a work of some talent, but chiedi interesting ua a manifesto by an active 
party. 
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encourage inquiry, it is no wonder if they displayed in their 
writings the spirit incidental to the habits of — 
Hence, us I have already observed, literature, during many ages, 
instead of benefiting society, injured le increasing credulity, 
—— the progress of know! . Indeed, the apti- 
tude for salvet so great, that there was nothing men 
were unwilling to believe. Nothing came amiss to their greedy 
and credulous ears. Histories of omens, prodigies, apparitions, 
Strange portents, monstrous appearances in the heavens, the 
wildest and most incoherent absurdities, were ted from 
mouth to mouth, and copied from book to book, with as much 
care as if they were the choicest treasures of human wisdom.,** 
That Europe should have ever emerged from such a state, is the 
most decisive proof of the extraordinary energy of Man, since we 
cannot even conceive a condition of society more unfavourable 
to his progress, But it is evident, that until the emancipation 
was effected, the credulity and looseness of thought which were 
universal, unfitted men for habits of — and made it 
impossible for them to engage in a successful study of past af- 


fairs, or even record with accuracy what was taking place around 
them.” 


1f, therefore, we recur to the facts just cited, we may say 
that, omitting several circumstances altogether subordinate, 
there were three ding causes of the corruption of the history 
of Europe in the Middle Ages. The first cause was, the sudden 
luction of the art of writing, and the consequent fusion of 
lifferent local traditions, which, when separate, were accurate, 
at when united were false. The second cause was, the change 
religion ; which acted in two ways, producing not merely an 
interruption of the old traditions, but also an interpolation of 
them, And the third cause, probably the most powerful of all, 
that history became monopolized by a class of men whose 
oiera] habits made them quick to believe, and who, more- 
2% Thus, for instance, a celebrated historian, who wrote at the end of the twelfth 
entury, says of the reign of Willian Rufus: "Ejusdem regia tempore, ut ex parto 
ror id wat, in sole, luna, et stellis, multa signa visa sunt, mare quoque littue 
ray 
tribus. —— emanavit. Multis etiam Normannis diabolus jn horribili 


fonte 
a alla 
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over, had a direct interest in increasing the general credulity, 
since it was the basis upon which their pa O * 
By the operation of these causes, the history o! : bè- 
came corrupted to an extent for which we can find no ——— 
any other period. That there was, properly speaking, no history, 
was the smallest part of the inconvenience ; but, unhappily, 
men, not satisfied with the absence of truth, supplied its 
by the invention of falsehood. Among innumerable instances 
of this, there is one species of inventions worth noticing, because 
they evince that love of antiquity, which is a marked character 
istio of those classes by whom history was then written. I 
allude to fictions regarding the origin of different nations, in all 
of which the spirit of the Middle Ages is very discernible. Dur- 
ing many centuries, it was believed by eeey BORIS that they 
were directly descended from ancestors who been present at 
the siege of Troy, That was a proposition which no one thought 
of doubting.** The only question was, as to the details of so 
illustrious a lineage. On this, however, there was a certain 
unanimity of opinion ; since, not to mention inferior countries, 
it was admitted that the French were descended from Francus, 
whom every body knew to be the son of Hector; and it was also 
known that the Britons came from Brutus, whose father was no 
other than Æneas himself i 
‘Touching the origin of particular places, the great historians 
of the Middle Ages are equally communicative, In the accounts 
they give of them, as well as in the lives they write of eminent 
men, the history usually begins at a very remote period; and 
the events relating to their subject are often traced back, in an 
unbroken series, from the moment when Noah left the ark, or 





of France, Tho anawor is preserved by an historian of the 
Regum potentissimo, inquiens, sicut. —— gentes Europe, ita Franci 
a Trojanis originem duxerunt," | Matthat Paris Hist. Major, p. 60. Soo also Rag. de 
Hov, in Soriptores post Bedam, p. %i4. On the descent of the Britons from Priam 
‘and Anean aco Matthei. Westhnonost. Floras Historiarum, part L p. 06. Indeed, at 
tho beginning of the fourteenth century, their Trojan origin was stated as a notorious 
fact, in a letter written to Pope Boniface by Edward I, and signed by the English 
n . Seo Warton's Hist. of English Poetry, vol. i. pp. 181, 192; and Campbell's 
Livguof the Chancellors, vol. i p. 185. 

© The general opinion was, that Brutus, or Brute, was the son of nens; bat 
somo historians affirmed that he was the great-grandson, See Turner's Hist, of 
England, vol. i. p. 68, vol. vil. p. 220. 
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drowned in it.“ "The Gauls derived their origin, 
some, from Galathia, a female pietre Varta 2 
to others, from Gomer, the son of Japhet. Prussia was 
after Prussus, a brother of Augustus. This was remar] 
modern; but Silesia had its name from the prophet Eli 
from whom, indeed, the Silesians descended ;* while as 
city of Zurich, its exact date was a matter of dispute, 
was unquestionably built in the time of Abraham.” It 
likewise from Abraham and Sarah that the gipsies imi 
sprung." The blood of the Saracens was less pure, since 


but she probably had them by another marriage, or, may be, | 
the fid of an Egyptian intrigue. At all events, the Scotch 
certainly came from Egypt; for they were originally the issue of 
Scota, who was a daughter of Pharaoh, and who M ge to 
them her name”? On sundry similar matters, the Middle A 

possessed information equally valuable, It was well known that 
the city of Naples was founded on eggs;”* and it was also known, 


@ "Humberrex Hunnorum . . . ad flumen diffugiens, submersus est intra 
ipsum, et nomen suum flumini reliquit." Matthai Westmonast, Flores Historiarum, 
rt i, p. 19, y 
we These two opinions, which long divided the learned world, are stated in Ze 

7, Bibliot Historique de la Franco, vol. ii. pp. 5, 49. 
See a curious allusion to this in De Tho, Hist. Univ. vol. vill. p. 160; where, 
however, it is erroneously supposed to be a Russian inventlon. 
= “The are not without voluminous writers upon thelr bec UE aud 
one of them gravely derives the name and descent of his country from the prophet 
Elisha.” A, 's Letters on Silesia, p. 267, Lond, Bro, 1804. 
® In 1608, Coryat, when in Zurich, was “told by the learned Hospinian that 
their city was founded in the timo of Abraham.” Coryat's Crudities, vol. i. Epistle 
to the Reader, sig. D. Lalwaya give the most recent instance I have mot with, 
because, in the history of the European intellect, it is important to know how long 
tha spirit of the Middle Ages survived In different countrisa. 
= 7! They were “seuls enfants légitimes” of Abraham and Sarah. Monteil, Divers 
Etats, 









A good example of a secular turn given to a theological etymology. For a 
gcin northern history, aee. Whitelöcke's Journal of the Seda Embasy, vol. i. pp. 

) 191. 

?* Early in the fourteenth century, this was stated, in a letter to the Pope, as a 
well-known historical fact. See Zingard's History of England, vol. ii, p. 187 : “They 
are sprung from Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, who landed in Ireland, and whose 
descendants wrested, by force of arms, the northern half of Britain from the progeny 


of Brute.” 

** Mr. Wright (Narratives of Soreery, 8ro, 1851, vol. 3. p. 116) says, “The toun 
datlon of the city of Naples upcn eggy, and the egg on which {ts fato deperidod, 
¿cm to have been legends generally current in the Middlo Ages;" aud ho refers fe 
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no small astonishment that the crusaders, on returning from 
East, told their countrymen that they had been a 
who, like the Jews, thought pork unclean, and to ent 


But the feelings of lively wonder which this intelligence excit 

were as soon as the cause of the fact was explain 

The subject was taken up by Mathew Paris, the most eminent 
historian during the thirteenth century, and one of the most 
eminent during the Middle Ages.” This celebrated writer ine 
forms us, that the Mohammedans refuse to eat pork on account 
of a singular circumstance which happened to their prophet, Tt 
appears, that Mohammed, having, on one occasion, gorged him- 
self with food and drink till he was in a state of insensibility, 
fell asleep on a dunghill, and, in this disgraceful condition, was 
seen by a litter of pigs, The pigs attacked the fallen prophet, 
and suffocated him to death; for which reason bis followers 
abominate pigs, and refuse to partake of their flesh. This 
striking fact explains one great peculiarity of the Mohamme- 
dans; and another fact, equally striking, explains how it was 


Late in the sixteenth oentury, there was a particular disease, said to be caused by 
the quantity of it eaten in Hungary. 8) |, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iii, p, 984 
Said bven dl. prögens; the barbarvos Totton are passionataly fund ot ik: AGAIN KO 

pp. $86, 387. In the middle of the sixteenth century, I find that Philip IL, whee 
in England, generally dined on bacon; of which he ate so much, as frequently to 
make himself ver) Seo Ambassades de Messieurs de Noailles en A: vol, 
Y. pp. 240, 241, edit. 1703. The ambassador writes, that Philip was “grand mau 
quur oultre mosuro," and used to consume largo quantities “do lard, dont il falet le 

lus souvent son principal repas," In the Middle Ages, "les Thuringiens. 

leur sebas en pores, la denróe la plus précieuse de leur pays." (Eueres de 

3i. p. 389. 

+ elsmondi (Hit. des Frangais, vol. vii. pp. 325, 826) passes a high eulogy 
him; and Mosheim (Ecelesiaat. History, vol. 810) says: "Among the robe 
(of the thirteonth century), the first laco is duo to Mathow Paris; a weiter of tbe 

ighest merit, both in point of knowledge and prudence." 

^ Matthei Paris Historia Major, y. 862. He concludes his account by peine 
“Undo adhuc Saraconi sues pras cxteris animalibus exosas babent et abomil 
Mathew Paris obtained his information from a clergyman, * quendam nominis. 
selebrem praedieatorem." p, 860, According to Mathew of Westminster, the pigs 
not only suffocated Mohammed, but actually ate the greater part of him: “In maze 
ima parto a porcis corrosum invenerunt." Matthai Westmonast. Flores Historiarum, 


part i. p. 216, 

» rs a si contradiction, the African Mohammedans now * believe that a 
groat enmity subsists between hogs and Christians.” Mungo Park's Travels, vol. i. 
185. Many medical authors have supposed that pork is peculiarly unwbolesome 
hoveountries; but thls requires confirmation: and it is certain, that it is recommend- 
ed by Arabian physicians, and is more generally eaten both in Asia and ln Africa 
than B usually —— Comp. preng rd, Hint de la — icu 3 323; De 
ney, Voyage en Syrie, vol. i p. 4495 m'a Journey [ysore, vol, ii. 
p. s, wol hi. ya 577 Rafes Hat. of Jana, vol, il. p. 63 Bilia Hist ef A A 
vol, i. pp. E m — Voyager, vol. ii. p. 266; Burns Travels — Boks 

p. 141. An facts of this sort aro important physiologically ani 3 
rotors a ht the Kar 








hara, vol. 
erm a that — be ey AN and NL 

¿merican Indians are to have “a dis; tfo 2 Journal oj je Geog, Society, 
vol. xv. p. 30; and that Dobell (vravela vol. ep. — m4 saya, "I believe 
thero ia moro pork eaten in China than in all the rest of the world put together." 
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Silt rus wiclochy a sar! hal lp But uin 
was originally a y a heretic 
because he failed in his design of being elected. pope." 

In regard to the carly history of Christianity, the great 
writers of the Middle Ages were particularly inquisitive; and 
they preserved the memory of events, of which otherwise we 
nd have been entirely ignorant, After Froissart, the most 
celebrated historian of the fourteenth century was certainly 
Mathew of Westminster, with whose name, at least, most read- 
ers are familiar. This eminent man directed his attention, 
among other matters, to the history of Judas, in order to dis- 
cover the circumstances under which the character of that arch- 

te was formed. His researches seem to have been very 
extensive; but their a results were, that Judas, when an 
infant, was deserted by his parents, and exposed on an island 
called Scarioth, from whence he received the name of Judas 
Iscariot, ‘To this the historian adds, that after Judas grew up, 
he, among other enormities, slew his own father, and then mar- 
ried his own mother.“ The same writer, in another of his 
history, mentions a fact interesting to those who study the an- 
tiquities of the Holy See, Some questions had been raised as 
to the propriety of kissing the pope's toe, and even theologians 
had their doubts touching so singular a ceremony. But this 
difficulty also was set at rest by Mathew of Westminster, who 
the true origin of the custom. He says, that formerly 
—— e hand of his holiness ; but that towards 

end of the ei; century, a certain lewd woman, in i 
de i PN De aol Karel Ma tape at ba RD 
it, The pope,—his name was Leo,—seeing the danger, cut off 
his hand, and thus escaped the contamination to which he had 
been exposed. Since that time, the precaution has been taken 

pri toe instead of his hand ; and, lest any one 

ie accuracy of this account, the historian assures 
ms that the hand, which had been cut off five or six hundred 
years before, still existed in Rome, and was indeed a standin 
miracle, since it was preserved in the Lateran in its origi 
state, free from corruption." And as some readers might wish 

Be which w: E i have 

Rabbini erg See —— Gat — — Ir Erde d 
Sere — et que, par dépit de n'avoir étó pape, il e'étoit fait 


See the ample details in Matthal Westmonast. Floves 


Historiarwm, i 
0,87 and at y. 88, ^ Judas matrem mam uxorem duxerat, et quod pair auti 


ue This ERIT in the year 798, Matthai Westmonart, Mores His 
parti. p. 203. historian thus concludes his relation: * Et statutum est nune 
quod numquam extunc manus Pape ab offerentibus deoscularetur, sed pes, Cùm 
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to be informed respecting the Lateran itself, where the hand was 
kept, this also is considered by the historian, in another part of 
his great work, where he traces it back to the emperor Nero. 
For it is said that this wicked persecutor of the faith, on one 
occasion, vomited a frog covered with blood, which he believed 
to be his own progeny, and therefore caused to be shut up ina 
vault, where if remained hidden for some time. Now, 

Latin language, latente means hidden, and rana means — 
so that, by putting these two words together, we have the ori, 

of the Lateran, which, in fact, was built where the frog was. 
found." 

It would be easy to fill volumes with similar notions; all of 
which were devoutly believed in those m of darkness, or, as they 
have been well called, Ages of Faith. Those, indeed, were 
days for the ecclesiastical profession, since the credulity of men 
had reached a height which seemed to ensure to the clergy a long 
and universal dominion, How the prospects of the church were 
subsequently darkened, and how the human reason began to re- 
bel, will be related in another part of this Introduction, where 1 
shall endeavour to trace the rise of that secular and À 
spirit to which European civilization owes its origin, But 
closing the present chapter, it may be well to give a few more 
illustrations of the opinions held in the Middle Ages ; and for 
this purpose, I will select the two historical accounts, which, of 
all others, were the most popular, exercised most influence, and 
were most universally believed. 

The histories to which I refer are those of Arthur and Charle- 
magne ; both of which bear the names of dignitaries of the church, 
and were received with the respect due to their illustrious au- 
thors. That concerning Charlemagne is called the chronicle of 
‘Turpin, and purports to be written by Turpin, archbishop of 
Rheims, a friend of the emperor, and his companion in war" 
From some passages it contains, there is reason to think that it 


ante fuerat consuetudo qudd manus, non pes, deoscularetur, In hujus miraculi 
memoriam reservatur adhue manus abscissa in thesauro lateranensi, quam dominus 
custodit incorruptam ad laudem matris sus,” 

= 4... „Tta ut Nero se puero gravidum existimaret. , . . . ^ ‘Tandem dolore nimio 
vexatus, medicis alt: Aceclorate tempus partus, quia languore tix anhelitum habeo 
respirandi, Tune jpsum ad vomitum impotionuverunt, et ranam visu te 
humoribus infectam, et sanguine edidit cruentatam. . . . . . Unde et pars ¡lla civitatis, 
ut ali qui dieunt, ubi rana intucrat, Lateranum à latento rana, nomen accepit," Mattos 
Westmonast, part i, p. 08.. Compare the account given by Roger of Hoveden, of a 
woman who vomited two toads. Seript. post Bedam, p. 457 rer. In the Middle 
there were many superstitions respecting these animals, and they appear to have 








— Ego Turpinus in valle Caroli loco præfato, astante rege,” ko. De Vite 
Qaroli Magni, p. 74, edit, Ciampi ** a 
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een at the beginning of the twelfth century ;" 
but, in the Middle , men were not nice in these matters, and 
no one was likely to ispute its authenticity, Indeed, the name 
of àn archbishop of Rheims was sufficient recommendation ; and 
we find accordingly, that in the year 1122 it received the formal 
reto of the pope;'* and that Vincent de Beauvais, one 

the most celebrated writers in the thirteenth century, and 
tutor to the sons of Louis IX., mentions it as a work of value, 
end as being the principal authority for the reign of Charle- 

m 


. A book thus generally read, and sanctioned by such compe- 
tent judges, must be a tolerable standard for testing the knowl- 
edge and opinions of those times, On this account, a short no- 
tice of it will be useful for our present purpose, as it will enable 
us to understand the extreme slowness with which history has 
improved, and the almost imperceptible steps by which it ad- 
vanced, until fresh life was breathed into it by the great thinkers 
of the eighteenth century. 

‚ In the Chronicle of Turpin, we are informed that the invasion 
of Spain by Charlemagne took place in c uence of the direct 
instigation of St. James, the brother of St, John," The apostle, 
being the cause of the attack, adopted measures to secure its 
success, When Charlemagne besieged Pamplona, that city made 
an obstinate resistance ; but as soon as prayers were offered up 

the invaders, the walls suddenly fell to the ground." After 

the emperor rapidly overran the whole country, almost anni- 
hilnted the Mohammedans, and built innumerable churches.” 


"" Turner ( ef England, vol. vil. pp. 260-208) has attempted to that 
kt was written by Calixtus LL; but bis arguments, though ingenious and learn 
are ri Warton (Hist, Eng. Poetry, vol, i; p. 188) says it was coi 
about 0, 

„== The pope “statuit historiam Sancti Caroli descriptam a beato Turpino Remensi 
Archiepiscopo cese authenticam.” Note in Turner, vol, vii. p. 260, 

% In his famous Speculum, “il recommande spécialement les études historiques, 
dont il parait que la plupart de ses contemporains inéconnalssalent Putilité; mais 
lorsqu'il indique los sources of Il pulsera co genre d'instruction, c'est Turpin qu'il 
comme le principal historien de Charlemagne." Histoire Litteraire de la 
wol, xviii, p, 474, París, 1885, Ato; see also p. 617; and on its influenco In 

Bpain, see Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, vol. i. pp. 222, 223. 

**' Caroli Magni Historia, edit. Ciampi, pp. 3-5. 

=“... Muri eollapsi funditus corruerunt.” De Vita Caroli, Eh ui th 
Ciampi, in his notes on in, peur (pp. 94, 95): “ Questo fatto della 

Pamplona è reso maraviglioso per la subitanea caduta delle mura, n somigli 
esee eig ce oet apre rendre by Moncon, 
— visiting Oxford in 1009, was shown a horn which way preserved in that 

t eliy, Decalise it was mld to be made in tha same way ns that by which the 
walls of Jericho were blown down: © Les Juifs tiennent que leurs ancótres se ser 
Yirent de pareilles pour abbatre les murailles de Jerico.” 

p; 95, cdit. Paris, 1606, 


"oyages de Monconys, Yol. 
n Vita Caroli, cap. v. pp. 11, 12; is headed “De ecclesus quas Carolus 
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Butithe resources of Satan are inexhaustible. On the side « 
the enemy, a now appeared, whose name was 
and who was descended from Goliath of ok» This F 
was the most formidable opponent the Christians had yet ` 
countered. | His strength was equal to that of forty men’; his 
face measured one cubit ; his arms and legs four cubits ; His 
total height was twenty cubits: Against him Charlemagne | sent 
the most eminent warriors ; but they were easily discomfited 
the giant ; of whose rodigious force some idea may be fo: 
from the fact, that the Tengt even of his fingers was three ^" 
The Christians were filled with consternation. Tn vain did more 
than twenty chosen men advance against the giant; not one re- 
turned from the field ; Fenacute took them all under his arms, 
and carried them off into captivity." At length the celebrated Or 
lando came forward, and challenged him to mortal combat, An 
obstinate fight ensued ; and the Christian, not meeting with the 
success he — —— his adversary i in a theological dis- 
cussion.” Here the Pagan was easily defeated ; wid t Orlando, 
y the controversy, pressed on his enemy, smote the 
giant with his sword, and dealt him a fatal wound. After this, 
the-last hope of the Mohammedans was extinct ; the Christian 
arms had finally triumphed, and ——— ' divided Spain 
among those gallant followers who had aided him in effecting its 
conquest,” 

On the history of Arthur, the Middle Ages possessed informa= 
tion equally authentic, Different accounts had been circulated 
respecting this celebrated king ;” but their comparative value 
was still unsettled, when, early i in the twelfth century, the sub- 
ject attracted the attention of Geoffrey, the well-known Arch- 
deacon of Monmouth. This eminent man, in a. D. 1147, published 
the result of his inquiries, in a work which he called History of 
the Britons.'"” In this book, he takes a comprehensive view of 


© «Gigas nomine Ferractitua, qui fuit de genere Goliat.” De Vita Caroll, p. 3% 

* «Vim xl. fortium possidebat." p. 39. 

^^ "Erat enim statura ejus quasi bitis xx., facies erat Jonga quasi unius cubiti, 
et nasus iilius anios ms mensurati, et brachia et crura ejus quatuor cubitorum. 
erant, et digiti ejus tribus palmis," p. 40. 

"De Vita Caroli, p. 40. * Told. pp. 43-47. 

* fbl. p. 52. On the twelve peers of Charlemagne, in onnexlon with ‘Turpin, 
sen Simmon i, Hist, des Francais, vol. v. pp. 246, 687, 538, vol. vi. 

‘he Welsh, however, accased Gildas of having rown } Des “into the 

—* Pie Angl 'o-Sazon Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 458. The industrious Sharon. 
Turner (Hist, of England, vol. i. pp. 282-295) has collected n great deal of evidence 
respecting rete prd existence he, of course, entertains no doubt. Indeed, 
J 209, he gives us an account of the discovery, In the twelfth century, of Arthur's 


Mu In Turner's Hist. of England, vol, vii, pp. 209, 270, 1t 1 sald to have appeared 
in 1128; but Mr. Wright (Biog. Brit. Lit. vol ii. p. 144) seems to bavo proved that 
the real date ls 1147, 
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the whole question; and not only relates the Jife of Arthur, but 
also’ traces the circumstances which the way for the 
e of that great conqueror, regard to the actions of 
"Arthur, tlie historian was singularly fortunate, inasmuch a& the 

terials necessary for that part of his subject were collécted by 
"Walter Archdeacon of Oxford, who was a friend of Geoffrey, ai 
who, like hint, took great interest in the study of history.” The 

Work is; therefore, the joint composition of the two archdeacons; 
and is entitled to respect, not only on this account, but also be- 
En was one of the most —— all the productions of the 
‘Middle Ages ' 

_ Phe earlier part of this great history is oceupied with the re- 
salt of those researches which the Archdeacon of Monmouth had 
made into the state of Britain before the accession of Arthur, 
With this we are not so much concerned; though it may be 
mentioned, that the archdeacon ‘ascertained that, thé ca; 
ture of Troy, Ascanius fled from the city, and begat a son, wl 
became father to Brutus.* ^ In those days, England was peopled 
by giants, all of whom were slain by Brutus; who, ha ex 
tirpated the entire race, built London, settled the affairs of the 
country, and called it, after himself, by the name of Britain,! 
The archdeacon proceeds to relate the actions of a long line of 

kings who ed Brutus, most of whom were remarkable for 

abilities, and some were famous for the prodigies which oc- 
eúrred in their time. Thus, during the government of Rivallo, 
if rained blood for three consecutive days ;'* and when Morvidus 
was on n —* the coasts were — by a horrid — 
ster, which, having devoured innumerable persons, at len; 
swallowed the king himself! 

— ‘These and similar matters are related by the Archdeacon of 
Monmonth as the fruit of his own inquiries ; but in the subse« 


9! Geoffrey says, A Gualtero Oxinefordensi in multis historiis peritisimo viro 
ivit " (i. e, dle Geoffrey) “wili lieet. stylo, breviter tamen pr: it, qum prerlia. 
tas Hie rex post victoriam istam, in Britanniam reversus, cum nepote suo com 
M Golfredi Monsmeiensie Historia. Britonun, lib. xi. sec. i. p. 200. And in 
the dedication to the Earl of Gloucester, p. 1, ho aya, “ Walterus Oxinefordensis 
mum, vir in oratoria arte atque in exoticis historiis eruditus," Compare 
Hatthei Wostnonast. Flores Historiarum, part i. p. 248. 
Gelfredi Historia Britonum, pp. 3, 4. 

» Mf tunc nomen. insula Alblon, qus a nemine, exteyits paucls glgantibus, 
Auhabitebstur. .. ..Donique Brutus de nomine ruo insulam Britanniam, sociosque 
mos Britones appellat" Calf, Hist, Britonum, p.90. — 

59 ^ In tempore ejus tibus diebus cecidit pluvla sanguinea, et muscarum affiene 
da; gibus hominea moriebantur." Hist, Brit, p 30. 

= Advenerat namque ex. us Hibe; maris inaudite feritatis kim Ji 
amcolas marítimos sine Íntermi devorabat, Cumque fama aures ejus a! t 
Vea illam, et. solus cum sola cougressus est, At cum omnia tela sua in 
In vanum coasumpsissct, accelerarit monstrum illud, et apertis faucibus fpsum. 
elut. pisciculum devoravit," Hist, Brit, p. 51. 
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qm account of Arthur, he was aided by his friend the Arch 
bei King Ah a sy ne T 
that King Arthur owed his existence to a ical contrivance 
of Merlin, the celebrated wizard; the particulars of i tae 
relate with a minuteness which, considering the sacred character. 
of nee — — A subsequent Ac- 
tions oi ur did not belie his supernatural origin. His might 
nothing was able to withstand. He slew an immense olen 
Saxons; he overran Norway, invaded Gaul, fixed his court at 
Paria, and made preparations to effect the conquest of all Eu- 
rope, He ee giants in single combat, and killed 
them both, One of these giants, who inhabited the Mount of St. 
Michael, was the terror of the whole country, and destroyed all 
the soldiers sent against him, except those he took prisoners, in. 
order to eat them while they were yet alive” But he fla 
victim to the prowess of Arthur; asalso did another giant, named 
Ritho, who was, if possible, still more formidable, For Ri 
not content with warring on men of the meaner sort, act 
clothed himself in furs which were entirely made of the beards 
of the kings he had killed.'” 1 
Such were the statements which, under the name of history, 
were laid before the world in the twelfth century; and that, too, 
not by obscure writers, but by high dignitaries of the church. 
Nor was any thing wanting by which the success of the work 
might be ensured. Its vouchers were the Archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth, and the Archdeacon of Oxford; it was dedicated to 
Robert Earl of Gloucester, the son of Henry 1.; and it was con- 
sidered so important a contribution to the national literature, 
that its principal author was raised to the bishopric of Asaph,— 
a preferment which he is said to owe to his success in inwesti- 
gating the annals of English history."* A book thus stamped 
with every possible mark of approbation, is surely no bad meas- 
ure of the age in which it was admired. Indeed, the feeling 
was so universal, that, during several centuries, there are not. 





7-170; n brilliant chapter. 
ct plures capiebat quos semivivos devorabat.” ist. Brit. p. 181, 

?" “Tic namque ex barbis regum quos peremerat, fecorat sibi pelles, et manda» 
verat Arturo ut barbam suam diligenter excorlaret, atque excorlatam sibi dirlgeret : 
ut quemadmodum Ipse eeteris prwerat regibus, ita quoque in honorem ejus ceteris 
barbis ipsam superponeret," Galf. Hist, Brit. p. 184. 

"at was partly, perhaps, the reputation of this book, which procured t author 
the bishopric of Asaph” Life of Geoffrey of Monmouth, in Wright's Biog. Brit. 
Lit. vol. ii, p. 144, vo, 1846, According to the Welsh writers, he was Bishop ot 
landat, “Boe Stephens's Literature of the Kymry, Evo, 1849, p. S22. 
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It will hardly be necessary that I should adduce further evi- 
dence of the way in which history was written during the Middle 
Ages ; for the preire specimens have not / been taken at ran- 
dom, but have been selected from the ablest and most celebrated 
authors; and as such, present a very favourable type of the 
knowledge and judgment of Europe in those days. In the fonr- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, there appeared, for the first time, 
faint signs of an approaching change;'* but this improvement 
was not very marked until late in the sixteenth century, or even 
early in the seventeenth. ‘The principal steps of this interesting 
movement will be traced in another part of the Introduction, 
when I shall show, that although in the seventeenth century the 
progress was unmistakable, there was no attempt to take acom- 


Mr, Wright (Biog. Brit. Lit. vol. fi. i 146) saya: “Within a century after 
y 


dts first publication, it was generally adopted by writers on English history; and dure 
Ing several centuries, only one or two rare instances oceur o; who ventured 
tits veracity.” And Sir Henry Ellis says of Polydore Vergil, who 
wrote early in the sixteenth century, “For tho repudiation of Get of Monmouth's 
roo pre stb te Pal Vei Anglian Hol rec prasad 
‘Were the pi ices of the time." ils Eni fist, - p. x« edit. 
Elis, 1848, dto... See also, on its popularity, Loppenberg's Hist, of the A — 
Kings, vol.i.p. 102, In the seventeenth century, which waa the first sceptical cénto- 
fn Europe, men began to open their eyes on these matters; and Boyle, for exame 
classes together “the fabulous labours of Hercules, and exploits of Arthur of 
in.” Boyle's Works, vol. iv. p. 425. 

Cn Wright's Biog. Brit. Lit. vol. ii. p. 186; Zvrnera Hist. of England, vol: vil, 

as. 


LA droning to Me, Weight (Biog, Brit. vol. IL p. 439), It was translated throi 

the medium of Wace. But it would be more correct to aay, that Layamon made 
the absurdities of Geoffrey the basis of bia work, rather than translated them; for 
he amplifies 15,000 lines of Wace’s Brut into 32,000 of his own jargon. See Sir R 
Madden's Preface to Loyamon's Brut, 8x0, 1847, vol. LE xii. Toannot refrain from 
bearing testimony to the great philological value of this work of Layamon'e, by the 
publication of which its accomplished editor has made an important contribution 
towards the study of the history of the lish language. So far, however, ag 
Layamon la concerned, we can only contemplate with wonder an age of which he 

considered an ornament, 
'4 Diog. Brit, Lit, vol. V. p. 161, 207; Hallam's Literature of Europe 
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prehensive view of history until nearly the middle of the 
eighteenth century; when the subject was studied, first by 
great French thinkers, then by one or two of the Scotch, £ 
somo years later, by the Germans, This reformation of histo 
was connected, as I shall point out, with other intellec! 
changes, which corresponded to it, and which affected the soci 
relations of all the principal countries of Europe, But, without 
anticipating what will be found in another part of this volume, 
it is sufficient to say, that not only was no history written before 
the end of the sixteenth century, but that the state of sock 
was stich as to make it impossible for one to be written. 
knowledge of Europe was not yet ripe enough to enable it to’ 
successfully applied to the study of past events, For we are not 
to suppose that the deficiencies of the early historians were caused 
by a lack of natural abilities. The average intellect of men is 
bably always the same ; but the pressure exercised on them 
¡ire is constantly varying. It wus, therefore, the general 
condition of society; which, in former days, compelled even the 
ablest writers to believe the most childish absurdities. Until 
that condition was altered, the existence of history was impossi- 
ble, because it was impossible to find any one who knew what 
was most important to relate, what to reject, and what tc 


The consequence was, that even when history was studied by 
men of such eminent abilities as Macchiavelli and Bodin, 
could turn it to no better account than to use it as a vehicle for 
puta speculations ; and in none of their works do we find the 

east attempt to rise to generalizations large enough to include 
all the social phenomena. "The same remark applies to Comines, 
who, though inferior to Macchiavelli and Bodin, was an observer 
of no ordinary acuteness, and certainly displays a rare sagacity in 
his estimation of particular characters, B s was due to his 
own intellect ; ‘while the age in which he live 

stitious, and, for the larger purposes of 

sighted. His shortsightedness is st 

ignorance of that great intellectual m 

time, was rapidly overthrowing the fer 

Middle Ages ; but to which he never onci 

attention for those trivial politi 

which he believed history to consis: 
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vould, be idle to give many instances of that; since no man 
live in the fifteenth century without having his mind en- 
«bled by the universal credulity. It may, however, be observed, 
that though he was personally acquainted with statesmen and 
iplomatists, and had, therefore, the fullest opportunity of seci 
how enterprises of the fairest promise are constantly ruined, 
merely by the incapacity of those who undertake them, he, on 
all important occasions, ascribes such failure, not to the real 
cause, but to the immediate interference of the Deity, So 
and so irresistible, was the tendency of the nth 
century, that this eminent politician, a man of the world, and 
well skilled in the arts of life, deliberately asserts that battles 
are lost, not because the army is ill supplied, nor because the 
campaign is ill conceived, nor because the general is incompe- 
tent; but because the people or their prince are wicked, and 
Providence seeks to punish them. For, says Comines, war is a 
great mystery; and being used by God as the means of accom- 
plishing his wishes, He gives victory, sometimes to one side, 
sometimes to the other.''" Hence, too, disturbances occur in the 
state, solely by divine disposition ; and they never would hap- 
pen, except dat princes or kingdoms, having become prosper- 
ous, forget the source from which their prosperity proceeded." 
Such attempts as these, to make politics a mere branch of 
theology; are bern atin of the time; and they are the more 


les. 


$61, x 
the fs: 


que 
La 


Bien 


fof fe douteroit, comme vous pouvez voir par les rois nommez en la Bible, et — 
peu d'années én avez ven en cette Angleterre, et en cette maison de 

et autres lieux F avez véu ct voyez fous les jours," Mem de Comines, vol. 
hs his remarks on BS Duke de eu rr ML p. 179 — 

partic extract ion, livre v. chap. i. vol, ii. 200-298. 
oe themed Ol y Inici el Lp. 909) saya, Brom he doctrine of y 
" "ding providence, the piety of our ancestors had drawn a rash but very 
that success is an indication of the Divine will, and that, of 
wöärse, to resist a victorious competitor, is to resist the judgment of heaven: see 
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interesting, as the work of a man of great ability, and ee 
too, who had grown old in the experience of public life. 
views of this sort were advocated, not by a monk in his cloister, 
but by a distinguished statesman, well versed in lic affairs, 
we may easily imagine what was the average intellectual condi- 
tion of those who were every way his inferiors, It is but too 
evident, that from them nothing could be expected ; and that 
many steps had yet to be taken, before Europe could eme 
from the superstition in which it was sunk, and break t] 
those grievous impediments which hindered its future progress. 
But though much remained to be done, there can be no doubt 
that the movement onward was uninterrupted, and that, even 
while Comines was writing, there were unequivocal symptoms of 
a great and decisive change. Still, they were only indications 
of what was Approiching ; and about a hundred years eln) 
after his death, before the progress was apparent in the whole € 
its results. For, though the Protestant rmation was & eon- 
— of this progress, it was for some time unfavourable to 
it, by encouraging the ablest men in the discussion of questions 
inaccessible to human reason, and thus diverting them from sub- 
jects in which their efforts would have been available for the 
general purposes of civilization. Hence we find that little was 
really accomplished until the end of the sixteenth century, when, 
as we shall see in the next two chapters, the theological fervour 
began to subside in England and France, and the way was pre- 
ared for that purely secular philosophy, of which Bacon and 
Deasirtes were the exponents, but by no means the ereators,!'** 
This epoch belongs to the seventeenth century, and from it we 
may date the intellectual regeneration of Europe; just us from 
the eighteenth century we may date its social regeneration. But 
during the greater part of the sixteenth century, the credulity 
was still universal, since it affected not merely the lowest and 


also p. 114. The last vestige of this once universal — is the expression, whid 
is gradually falling into disuse, of “appealing to the God of Battles’ 

1% Soo Guizot, Civilisation en Europe, p. 160; the best ga in that able, But 
father unequal work: “Parcourez l'histoire du v* au xvi* sièele; c'est la théol 
quí possede es dirige l'esprit humain ; toutes les opinions sont empreintes de théolo- 
gie; les quostions —8 politiques, historiques, sont toujours considérées 
four un point da vuo théologique, L'église est tellement souveraine dans l'ordre 
Intellectuel, que méme les sciences mathématiques et physiques sont tenues de se 
woumettre å sas doctrines, L'esprit théologique est en quelque sort le sang quí u 
coulé dans lea veines du monde européen jusqu'à Bacon et Descartes, Tour la pre 
mibro fols, Bacon en Angleterre, et Descartes en France, ont jetó l'intelligence hors 
des voles de la théologie." A noble passage, and perfectly irae: but what would 
have been the effect produced by Bacon and Descartes, if, instead of — In the 
seventeenth contury, they bad lived In the seventh? Would their philosophy have 
bese veal secular; or, being equally secular, would it have been equally sue 
e 
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Se ignorant classes, but even those who were best educated, 

this innumerable proofs might be given ; though, for the sake 

of brevity, I will contine myself to two instances, which are par- 

ticularly striking, from the circumstances attending them, and 

from the influence they exercised over men who might be sup» 
little liable to similar delusions. 

; At the end of the fifteenth, and early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Steefiler, the celebrated astronomer, was professor of math- 
ematics at Tubingen, This eminent man rendered great services 
to astronomy, and was one of the first who pointed out the way 
of remedying the errors in the Julian calendar, according to 
which time was then computed.'* But neither his abilities nor 
his knowledge could protect him against the spirit of his age. 
In 1524, he published the result of some abstruse calculations, m 
which he had been long engaged, and by which he had ascer- 
tained. the remarkable fact, tbat in that same year the world 


would again be destroyed by a deluge. This announcement, 
made by a man of such eminence, and made, too, with the ut- 
most confidence, caused a lively and, universal alarm.’ News 
of the approaching event was piis circulated, and Europe was 


filled with consternation, To avoid the first shock, those who 
had houses by the sea, or on rivers, abandoned them ;' while 
others, perceiving that such measures could only be temporary, 
lopted more active precautions. It was suggested that, as a 
reliminary step, the Emperor Charles V. should appoint inspec- 
tors to survey the country, and mark those places which, — 
least exposed to the coming flood, would be most likely to affo: 
a shelter, That this should bedone, was the wish of the impe- 
rial general, who was then stationed at Florence, and by whose 
desire a work was written recommending it But the minds 
‘of men were too distracted for so deliberate a plan; and besides, 
as the height of the flood was uncertain, it was impossible to say 
_ whether it would not reach the top of the most elevated moun- 
tains. In the midst of these and similar schemes, the fatal day 
drew near, and nothing had yet been contrived on a scale largo 


m gus Biog. Univ. vol. xlii, p. 577, with Montucla, Hist, des Mathima- 
tiques, vol. i. p. 078. 

#2’ Naudé mentions, that in France it drove many persons almost mad: “In 

Gallin parum afuit quin ad insaniam homines nom paucos periculi meta (diluviam) 
* Bayle, voce Btofférus, Note B. 

3» «Nam Petrus Cirvellus Hispanorum omnium sul temporis doctissimus, cum 
theologle, in almo: Complutens gymnasio, lectoris munere fungeretur, et vero multos, 
mt ipsemet inquit, fluviis vel mari finitimos populos, jam stupido metu 
domicilia ac. sedes mutare vidisset, ac predia, supellectilem, bonaque omnia, contra. 
Justum valorem sub actione distrahere, ac alía loca vel altitudine, vol siccitate magis 
segura requirere, sui officii ease putavit, in publica illa consternatione, quam de ni 
hilo excitare persuasum non habebat" ko, Bayle, Note Y. "^ Ibid. 
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enough to meet the evil. To SERT the different proj 
which were made and rejected, would fill a long chapter, One 
is, however, worth noticing, because it was carried into 
with great zeal, and is, moreover, very characteristic of ago. 
An ecclesiastic of the name of Auriol, who was then professor of 
canon law at the University of Toulouse, revolved in his own mind 
various expedients by which this universal disaster might be miti- 
gated, At length it occurred to him that it was practi 
imitate the course which, on a similar emergency, Noah had 
adopted with eminent success. Scarcely was the idea conceived, 
when it was put into execution. The inhabitants of Toulouse 
lent their aid; and an ark was built, in the hope that some 
part, at least, of the human species might be preserved, to con- 
tinue their race, and repeople the earth, after the waters should 
have subsided, and the 1 again become dry.'* Ss 
About seventy years after this alarm had passed away, ther 

happened another circumstance, which for a time afforded occu- 
pation to the most celebrated men in one of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe. At the end of the sixteenth century, terrible 
excitement was caused by a report that a golden tooth had 
appeared in the jaw of a child born in Silesia, The rumour, on 
being investigated, turned out to be too true. It became im- 
pa le to conceal it from the public ; and the miracle was soon 

own all over Germany, where, being looked on as a mysterious 
omen, universal anxiety was felt as to what this new thing might 
mean, Its real import was first unfolded by Dr. Horst, 
1595, this eminent physician published the result of his re- 
searches, by which it appears that at the birth of the child, the 
sun was in conjunction with Saturn, at the sign Aries, The 
event, therefore, though supernatural, was by no means alarmin; 
The golden tooth was the precursor of a golden age, in which üs 
emperor would drive the Turks from Christendom, and lay the 
foundations of an empire that would last for thousands of years. 
And this, says Horst, is clearly alluded to by Daniel, in his well 
known second chapter, where the prophet speaks of à statue 
with a golden head. — 


42 To addition to the account in Bayle, the 
ii. p. $8. vol. xxxl. p, 283, vol. xlii. pp. 617, 
vol. . 251; Delambre, Hist. de U Astro; 
yi fontucla, Hist, des Mathémati: 


ats 


Univ. vol. xi. 
Hist, des Or 





CHAPTER VIL. 


OUTLINE OF TIU: HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH INTELLECT FROM THE MIDDLE OF 
‘THE SIXTEENTH TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tr is difficult for an ordinary reader, living in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, to understand, that only three hundred years 
before he was born, the public mind was in the benighted state 
disclosed in the preceding chapter. It is still more difficult for 
him to understand that the darkness was shared not merel; 
men of an average education, but by men of considerable ability, 
men in every respect among the foremost of theirage. A reader 
of this sort may satisfy himself that the evidence is indisputable ; 
he may verify the statements I have brought forward, and admit 
that there is no possible doubt about them; but even then he 
will find it hard to conceive that there ever was a state of so- 
ciety in which such miserable absurdities were welcomed as sober 
and important truths, and were supposed to form an essential 
part of the general stock of European knowledge, 

But a more careful examination will do much to dissipate 
this natural astonishment. In point of fact, so far from wonder 
ne. such things were believed, the wonder would have been. 

were rejected. For in those times, as in all others, every 


was of a piece, Not only in historical literature, but in 
all kinds of literature, on every subject,—in science, in religi 


in legislation,—tho presiding ee was a blind and unhesi- 


tating credulity. The more the history of Europe anterior to 
the seventeen — is studied, the more completely will this 
fact be verified. Now and then a great man arose, who had his 
doubts respecting the universal belief; who whis] a suspi- 
cion ås to the existence of giants thirty fect high, of dragons with 
wings, and of armies flying through the air; who thought that 
astrology might be a cheat, and necromancy a bubble ; and who 
eyen went so far as to raise a question respecting the proprie 
of drowning every witch and burning every heretic, A few 

men there undoubtedly were ; but they were despised as mere 
theorists, idle visionaries, who, unacquainted with the practice 

vor. 1—16 
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of life, arrogantly opposed their own reason to the iador ae 
— In the state of society in which they were born, i | 
was impossible that they should make any permanent impres- 
sion. Indeed, they had enough to do to look to themselves, and 
provide for their own security; for, until the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, there was no country in which a man was 
not in great personal peril if he expressed open doubts respect- 
ing the belief of his contemporaries. 

Yet it is evident, that until doubt began, progress was 
possible. For, as we have clearly seen, the advance of civiliza= 
tion solely depends on the acquisitions made by the human 
intellect, and on the extent to which those acquisitions are dif 
fused. But men who are perfectly satisfied with their own 
knowledge will never attempt to increase it. Men who are per- 
fectly convinced of the accuracy of their opinions, will never take 
the pains of examining the basis on which they are built. They 
look always with wonder, and often with horror, on views con~ 
trary to those which they inherited from their fathers ; and while 
they are in this state of mind, it is impossible that they should 
receive any new truth which interferes with their foregone con- 
clusions. 

On this account it is, that although the acquisition of fresh 
knowledge is the necessary precursor of every step in social pro- 
gress, such acquisition must itself be preceded by a love of in- 
quiry, and therefore by a spirit of doubt ; because without doubt 
there will be no inquiry, and without inquiry there will be no 
knowledge. For knowledge is not an inert and passive princi- 
ple, which comes to us whether we will or no; but it must be 
sought before it can be won; it is the product of great labour, 
and therefore of great sacrifice, And it is absurd to suppose 
that men will incur the labour, and make the sacrifice, for sub- 
jects respecting which they are already perfectly content, ‘They 
who do not feel the darkness, will never look for the light. Ifon 
any point we have attained to certainty, we make no further in- 
quiry on that point; because inquiry would be useless, or per- 
haps dangerous, The doubt must intervene, before the investi- 
gation can begin. Here, then, we have the act of doubting as 
the originator, or, at all events, the necessary antecedent, of all 

rogress, Here we have that scepticism, the very name of which 
is an abomination to the ignorant ; because it disturbs their lazy 
and complacent minds ; because it troubles their cherished su- 
perstitions ; because it imposes on them the fatigue of inquiry ; 
and because it rouses even sluggish understandings to ask if 
things are as they are commonly supposed, and if all is really 
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Euseb uy from their childhood have been taught to be- 


The more we examine this t principle of ie 
more distinctly shall we see sha ies Part i te pera in 
the progress of European civilization. To state in general terms, 
what in this Introduction will be fully proved, it may be said, that 
to scepticism we owe that s pin of inquiry, which di the last 
two centuries, has gradually encroac bare every possible sub- 
aieri reformed every department of practical an — 

ledge ; has weakened the authority of the privileged classes 
and Rt y placed liberty on a surer foundation ; — chastized the 
despotism of — has restrained the arrogance of the nobles ; 
2h has even diminished the prejudices of the clergy. In a word, 
it is this which has remedied the three fundamental errors of the 
olden time; errors which made the people, in politics too confid- 
ing; in science too credulous ; in — too ole rant. 

This rapid summary of what has actually been effected, may 
perhaps startle those readers to whom such —— vestigations 
are not familiar. The importance, however, of the principle at 
issue is so great, that I purpose in this Introduction to verify it 


an examination of all the pinim forms of European 


ivilization. Such an inquiry will lead to the remarkable con- 
clusion, that no single fact has so extensively affected the different 
‘nations as the duration, the amount, and above all the diffusion, 
of their scepticism. In Spain, the church, aided by the Inquisi- 
tion, has always been strong enough to punish sceptical writers, 
and’ ent, not indeed the existence, but the promulgation of 
cal opinions! By this means the spirit of doubt — 
quenched, knowledge has for several centuries remained almost 
stationary; and Eo which is the fruit of knowledge, has 
also been stationary. But in England and Franco, which, as we 
shall presently see, are the countries where scepticism first "openly 
‚and where it bas been most diffused, the results are 
er different ; and the love of inquiry bein, —— 
there has arisen that constantly-progressive know] ich 
these two great nations owe their prosperity. In the — 
p this volume, I shall trace the hist history of this pupa 
and England, and examine the different 
4 the . ih 2 
PER EEE 


the most educated classes, compare Llorente, Hiat, de l'Inquisition, 
HE vol, B. p. 548, vol, iv. pp. 08, 09, 103, 148; —— 
eek hal of re sal ii ip wh and — tater 
4 ii, and an s 
Ti fact lo iat of Bre oh Lap In regard to the 
colonies, compare Humboldt, Nou. p. 818, with Warde 
vol. i p. 5% 
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which it has appeared, and the way in which those forms have 
affected the national interests, In the order of the investigation, 
I shall give the precedence to England ; because, for the reasons 
already stated, its civilization must be deemed more normal than 
that of France; and therefore, notwithstanding its numerous 
deficiencies, it approaches the natural type more closely than its 
great neighbour has been able to do. But as the fullest details 
respecting English civilization will be found in the body of the 
present work, I intend in the Introduction to devote merely a 
single chapter to it, and to consider our national history simply 
in reference to the immediate consequences of the sceptical 
movement; reserving for a future occasion those subsidiary 
matters which, though less comprehensive, are still of great value. 
And as the pra of religious toleration is undoubt the most 
important of all, I will, in the first place, state the circumstances 
er which it appeared in England in the sixteenth — 3 
and I will then point out how other events, which immediately 
followed, were part of the same progress, and were indeed merely 
the same principles acting in different directions. 

A careful study of the history of religions toleration will 
| prove, that in every Christian country where it has been adopt- 
ed, it has been forced upon the clergy by the authority of the 
| secular classos.* At the present day, ìt is still unknown to those 

nations among whom the ecclesiastical power is stronger than 
| the temporal power; and as this, during many centuries, was 
the general condition, it is not wonderful that, in the early his- 
tory of Europe, we should find scarcely a trace of so wise and 
benevolent an opinion. But at the moment when Elizabeth 
mounted the throne of England, our country was about equally 
divided between two hostile creeds; and the queen, with re- 
markable ability, contrived during some time so to balance the 
rival powers, as to allow to neither a decisive preponderance, 
This was the first instance which had been seen in Europe of a 
government successfully carried on without the active participa- 
tion of the spiritual authority ; and the consequence was, that for 
[several years the principle of toleration, though still most im- 


* Nearly two hundred years ago, Sir Wi red, that in Holland 
the clergy possessed lees power than in ot id that, therefore, there 
existed an unusual amount of toleration. upon the United Provinces, 
in Temple's Works, vol. i. pp. 197-102, Al : cars later, the same infer- 
ence was drawn by another acute obsc la 0, after mentioning the 

er in Holland, adda, 


nce.” Le Blane, Lettres 
wn Frongai 75. I merely gi 4 illustrations of an important 
principle, which I shall hereafter prove. 
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perfectly understood, was pushed to an extent which is truly 
ising for so barbarous an age? Unhappily, after a time, 
various circumstances, which I shall relate in their proper place, 
induced Elizabeth to change a policy whieh she, even with ell 
her wisdom, perhaps consi to be a dangerous experiment, 
and for which the knowledge of the —— was as yet hn 
ripe. But although she now allowed the Protestants to grati 
their hatred against the Catholics, there was, in the midst of 
the sanguinary scenes which followed, one circumstance very 
worthy of remark. Although many persons were most un- 
questionably executed merely for their religion, no one ventured 
to state their religion as the cause of their execution‘ The 
most barbarous punishments were inflicted upon them ; but they 
were told that they m escape the punishment by renouncing 
certain principles which were said to be injurious to the safety 
of the states Tt is true that many of these principles were 
stich as no Catholic could abandon without at the same time 
abandoning his religion, of which they formed an’ essential part. 
But the mere fact that the spirit of persecution was driven to 
such a subterfuge, showed that a great progress had been made 


the age. A most important point, indeed, was gained when 
bigot became a hypocrite; and when the clergy, though 
willing to burn men for the good of their souls, were obliged to 
their cruelty by alleging considerations of a more tem- 

poral, and, as they considered, a less important character.* 


A “In the first eleven years of her reign, not one Roman Catholic was 
ted —— Mme. Neal's Hist. of the Puritana, vol. i. p. 444; and the same 
— in Collier's Keeler. Hist. vol. vli. p. 252, edit. 1840. 

* Without quoting the Impudent defence which Chief-Justice Popham mado, in 
1006, for the barbarous treatment of the Catholics (Campbell's — vol. 
1. p. 226), I will give the words of the two Immediate successors of. James 
L haya: "The trewth is according to my owne knowledge, the late quoene of fie 
mous mure punished any Papist for religion." Werks of King Ji Lon- 

1616, folio, p. 253. And Charles I. says: “1 am informed, neither Queen Eliza 

nor my futher did ever avow that any priest in their times was executed merely 

for lon." Parl. Hist. vol. ii. E 118. 
* "Phis was the defence set up in 1588, in a work called Zhe Execution of Justice 

T nd, end aseribed to Burleigh. Eee Hallam’s Const. Hist. vol. i. pp. 146, 
147; and Somers Tracts, vol. l. pp. 189-208: "a number of persona whom they term 
Au martyrs,” p. 195; and at page 202, the writer attacks ti who have “entitled 
pertain that have suffered for treason to be martyrs for religion," In the same way, 
ta of Catholic Emancipation la our time, found themselves compelled to 

She old theological ground, and to defend iho persecution of the Catholics 

rather by political arguments than by religious ones, Lord Eldon, who was by far 
the most influential leader of the intolerant party, sid, in a spoech in the House of 
enactment the Catholics were meant to guard, 
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A remarkable evidence of the 
place, is found in the two most i 
whieh ap in ind during reign 
Hooker' Ecclesiastical Polity was pul the end of the: 
sixteenth century,” and is still considered one of the greatest 
bulwarks of our national church. If we compare this work with 
Jewel's Apology for the Church of England, which was written 
thirty years before it,‘ we shall at once be struck D differ- 
ent methods these eminent writers employed. Hooker 
and Jewel were men of learning and genius. Both of them were 
familiar with the Bible, the Fathers, and the Councils, Both of 
them wrote with the avowed object of defending the Church of 
England; and both of them were well acquainted with the or- 
dinary weapons of theological controversy. But here the re- 
semblance stops, The men were very similar; their works are 
entirely different. During the thirty years which had elapsed, 
the English intellect had made immense progress; and the 
ments which in the time of Jewel were found perfectly sa 
tory, would not have been listened to in the time of Hooker, 
The work of Jewel is full of quotations from the Fathers and 
the Councils, whose mere assertions, when they are uncontra= 
dicted by Scripture, he seems to regard as positive proofs, 
Hooker, though he shows much respect to the Councils, lays 
little stress upon the Fathers, and evidently considered that his 
readers would not pay much attention to their unsupported 
opinions, Jewel inculcates the importance of faith; Hooker in- 
sists upon the exercise of reason.’ The first employs all his tal- 


bedience to the I 
the Catholics, vol 


io be fixed In all parlsh churches 
brey's Letters, vol. fi, p. 42, Tho order, in reg 
by James I. and Charles I. Butler's Mem. of 
* “Wherefore the natural measure where 
of Reason dotern ining and setting down wh 
book i. sec. vill. in Hooker's Works, v. 
“not to exact at our hands for every ai ki ge of some place of Scrip 


tion the kno: 
ture out of which we stand bound to deduce itas by divers testimonies they seo te 
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ents In collecting the decisions of antiquity, and in decidi 
— meaning which they may pet to bear. The 
other quotes the ancients, not so much from respect for their au- 
thority, as with the view of illustrating his own arguments. 
‘Thus, for instance, both Hooker and Jewel assert the undoubt- 
ed right of the sovereign to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs, 
Jewel, however, fancied that he had ds the right, when he 
had pointed out that it was exercised by Moses, by Joshua, by 
David, and by Solomon.* On the other hand, Hooker lays 
down that this right exists, not because it is ancient, but be- 
'enuse it is advisable; and because it is unjust to suppose that 
men who are not ecclesiastics will consent to be by laws 
which ecclesiastics alone have framed." In the same oppo- 
site spirit do these great writers conduct their defence of their 
own church. Jewel, like all the authors of his time, had exer- 
cised his memory more than his reason; and he thinks to settle 
the whole dispute by crowding together texts from the Bible, 


enforce; bot, rather, as the truth is, so to acknowledge, that i£ 
tions be d according to the law of reason.” Book ii, sec, la 
Ist. “For men to be tied and led by authority, as it were with a kin ity 
of judgment, and, though there be reason to the contrary, not to listen unto it, but 
to jw, Uke beasts the first in the herd, they know not nor care not whither: 
this were brutish, Again that authority of men should prevail with men, either 
inst or above Reason, is no of our belief, Companies of learned men, be 
"meyer 40 great and reverend, are to yield unto Reason." Book ji, ace. vii. Vol. 
4. pp. 182, 183. In book v. seo, rii. vol. ii. p. 28, he says, that even “the voice of 
the church" ia to be held inferior to reason. See also a long passage im book vil. 
seo, xi. rol. iii. p. 152; and on the application of reason to the general theory of re» 
wee vol. i. pp. 220-228, book ili. sec. vill. Again, at p. 298: "Theology, 
what is it, but the science of things divine? What science can be attained unto, 
without the help of natural discourse and Reason?" And he indignantly asks those 
Who insist on the supremacy of faith, “May wo cause our faith without Reason to ap- 
pear reason 


ab otto ex 


“Moses civili 


jus pater David animo tantüm 
populum do religione, et 


pe 
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with the opinions of the commentators upon them. '* 

er, who lived in the age of Shakespeare and Bacon, 

constrained to take views of a far more comprehensive charac- 

ter. His defence rests neither upon tradition, noru) mmenta- 

tors, nor even upon revelation; but he is content that the preten- 

tions of the hostile parties shall be decided by their applical 

to the t exigencies of society, and by the ease with w] 

they adapt themselves to the general purposes of ordinary life? 
It requires but little penetration to see the immense impor- 

tance of the change which these two great works represent. As 

long as an opinion in theology was defended by the old 

iih, it was impossible to assail it without incurring the ime 

putation of heresy. But when it was chiefly defended by hu- 


be no more unto us than the counsels of physicians to the sick." — Keclesíasticol Pole 
ity, book wii. sec. vi. vol. iii. p. 303. He adds, p. 826: “Till it be proved that 
some special Jaw of Christ hath for ever annexed unto the clergy alone the power 
to make ecclesiastical lawa, we are to hold it a thing most consonant with equity ana 
reason, that no ecclesiastical laws be made in a Christian commonwealth, without 
Sonden ua well of the laity ax of the clergy, but least of all without consent of the 

ighest power." 

n Quid al docemus sacrosanctum Dui evangelium, et veteres episcopos, atque 
ocolesiam primitiva nobiscum facere.” If this be wo, then, indeed, “speram 


Ergo Origenes, Ambrosius, Au 
retus erant desertores fidei eatlioliem ? 
virorum tanta consensio nihil aliud erat q: 
tum Iaudabatur [n illis, id nunc damnatur In nobis? Quodque in illis erat catholi- 
cum, id nune mutatis tantüm hominum voluntatibus, repente factum est schismatis 
cum? Aut quod olim erat verum, nune statim, quia on placet, erit falsum t" 
is work is full of this sort of eloquent, but, as it appears to our age, pointless deo 
lamation, X 
? This large view underlies tbe whole of the Ecclesiastical Polity. I can only 
afford room for a few extracts, which will be illustrations rather than proofs; the 
will be obvious to every competent reader of the work itself. “True it la, 
the ancienter the better ceremonies of religion are; howbeit not absolutely true 
and without exception; but true only ao far forth as those different ages do agree in 
the state of those things for which, at the firat, those rites, orders, and ceremonies. 
were instituted." vol. i. p. 30. “Wo count those things perfoct, which want nothing 
requisite for the end whereunto they wore ins 191, “Because 
when a thing doth cease to be available unto the en it bei 
tisuance of it must thon of 
God, he boldly add; 


ernment of bis church, nor his committing ti 
cient wherefore all churches should forever be bo 


m ologia, p. 114),* Certò in rol 
nem Del nibil gravius dici potest, quàm si zusetur novitatis. Ut enim in 
pao, ita in ejus cultu nihil oportet exe novum." 
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man reasoning, its su] was seriously weakened, Por by this 
means the element of uncertainty was let in. It might be al 
that the arguments of one sect are as good as those of an- 
r; and that we cannot be sure of the truth of our principles, 
until we have heard what is to be said on the opposite side, Ac» 
cording to the old theological theory, it was casy to justify the 
most barbarous persecution. If a man knew that the only true 
religion was the one which he professed, and if he also knew that 
those who died in a contrary opinion were doomed to everlastin; 
ition,—if he knew these things beyond the remotest possi- 
ility of a doubt, he might fairly argue, that it is merciful to 
punish the body in order to save the soul, and secure to immor= 
tal beings their future salvation, even though he employed so 
sharp a remedy as the halter or the stake* But if this same 
man is taught to think that questions of religion are to be set- 
tled by reason as well as by faith, he can scarcely avoid the re- 
flection, that the reason even of the strongest minds is not in- 
fallible, since it has led the ablest men to the most opposite 
conclusions. When this idea is once diffused among a people, 
it cannot fail to influence their conduct. No one of common 
sense and common honesty will dare to levy upon another, on 
account of his religion, the extreme penalty of the law, when he 
knows it possible that his own opinions may be wrong, and that 
those of the man he has punished may be right. From the mo- 
ment when questions of religion begin to evade the jurisdiction 
of faith, and submit to the jurisdiction of reason, persecution be- 
comes a crime of the deepest dye, Thus it was in England in 
the seventeenth century, As theology became more reasonable, 
it became less confident, and therefore more merciful. Seven- 
teen years after the publication of the great work of Hooker, two 
men were publicly M by the English bishops, for holding 
heretical opinions.* But this was the last gasp of expiring big- 
otry; and since that memorable day, the soil of England has 
never been stained by the blood of a man who has suffered for his 
religious creed." 


M Archbishop Whately has made some very good remarks on this, See his Liv 
Romanian traced to their Origin in Human — 237, 28. 

1 "Their names were Legat and Wightman, and they suffered in 1611; tee the 
contemporary account in Somer Tracts, vol, ll. pp. 400-408. Compare Jileeketone’s 
Comment, vol. iv. p. 49; Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, vol. L pp. 143, 144; and noto 
lu Burton's Diary, vol. i. p. 118. Of these martyrs to thelr opinions, Mr. Hallam 

2 "The first was burned by King, bishop of London; the second by Neyle, of 
field." Const. Hist. vol. i. pp. 611, 612. 

9 It should be mentioned, to the honour of the Court of Chancery, that late la 
tho sixteenth, and early in the seventeenth century, ils powers were exerted against 
the execution of those cruel laws, by which the Church of England was allowed to 
persecute men who differed from Its own views. See Campbell's Chancellors, vol. V. 
p. 185, 176, 231 
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We have thus scen the rise of that scepticism which in 3 
ics must always be the beginning of science, and in religion 
must always be the beginning of toleration, There is, i 

no doubt that in both cases individual thinkers may, by a great 
effort of original genius, emancipate themselves from the opera- 
tion of this law, But in the progress of nations no such eman- 
cipation is possible. As long as men refer the movements of the 
comets to the immediate iope of God, and as as they be 
lieve that an eclipse is one of the modes by which the Deity ex- 
presses his anger, they will never be guilty of the blasphemoue 
presumption of attempting to predict such supernatu appen 
ances, Before they could dare to investigate the causes of these 
mysterious phenomena, it is necessary that they should. believe, 
or at all events that they should suspect, that the phenomena 
themselves were capable of being explained by the human mind. 
In the same way, until men are content in some degree to bring 
their religion before the bar of their own reason, they never can 
understand how it is that there should be a diversity of creeds, 
or how any one can differ from themselves without being guilty 
of the most enormous and unpardonable crime. 

If we now continue to trace the progress of opinions in Eng- 
land, we shall see the full force of these remarks, A general spirit 
of inquiry, of doubt, and even of insubordination, began to oceu- 
py the minds of men. In physics, it enabled them, almost at a 
blow, to throw off the shackles of antiquity, and give birth to 
sciences founded not on notions of old, but on individual obser- 
vations and individual experiments,'* In politics, it stimulated 


= ‘To tax any one, therefore, with want of reverence, because ho pays no re 
spect to what we venerate, is elther irrelevant, or is a mere confusion. ie fact, su 
fur na it is true, is no reproach, but an honour; because to reverence all — 
and all things is absolutely wrong; reverence shown to that which docs not deserve 
it, da no virtue; no, nor even an amiablo weakness, but a plain folly and sin. But 
if it bo meant that he ia wanting in proper reverence, not respecting what ls real 
to be respected, that is assuming the whole question at issue, because what we cal 
divine, he calls an idol; and as, supposing that we are in the right, wo are bound to 
fall down and worship, so supposing him to be in the right, he is no leas bound to 
pull it to the ground and destroy it.” Arnold's Lectures on Modern History, pp. 2104 
211. Considering the ability of Dr. Arnold, considering his great influence, and 
considering his profession, hfs antecedents, and the character of the university in 
which he was speaking, it must be allowed that this Is a remarkable and 
me wol! worthy the notice of those who wish to study the tendencies of the Bug 
sulnd during the present generation. 

On the connexion between the rise of the Baconian philosophy and the chang 
Jo the spirit of theologians, compare Comte, Philosophie Positive, vol. v. p. TOL, 
with Whately on Dangera to Christian Faith, pp. 148, 149. It favoured, aa Tene- 
mann (Gesch. der Philos, vol. x. p. 14) says, the “ Belebung der selbstthätigen Kraft. 
des menschlichen Gelates;" and Bene the’ attack on thé Indärliee hilosophy in 
Newman's Development of Christian Doctrine, pp. 179-183. But Mr. Sonar in 
hot seem to be aware how irrevocably we are now pledged to tho movement which 
ge necks to reverse. 
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them to rise against the government, and eventually bring their 
By to the seaffold. In religion, it vented itself in a. thou- 
sand sects, each of which proclaimed, and often exaggerated the 
efficiency of private judgment. The details of this vast moye- 
ment form one of the most interesting parts of the history ot 
England : but without ape ne 1 must hereafter relate, 
T will at present mention only one instance, which from the cir- 
cumstances attending it, is very characteristic of the age, The 
celebrated work by Chillingworth on the Religion of Protestants, 
‘is generally admitted to be the best defence which the Reformers 
have been able to make against the church of Rome.” It was 
published in 1637," and the position of the author would induce 
us to look for the fullest display of bigotry that was consistent 
‘with the spirit of his time. Chillingworth had recently aban- 
doned the creed which he now came ard to attack ; and he, 
therefore, might be expected to have that natural inclination to 
atize with which apostasy is usually accompanied. Besides 

this, he was the godson and the intimate friend of Laud? 
‘whose memory is still loathed, as the meanest, the most, cruel, 
and the most narrow-minded man who ever sat on the episcopal 
bench. He was, moreover, a fellow of Oxford, and was a con- 
stant resident at that ancient university, which has always been 
esteemed as the refuge of superstition, and which has preserved 


.. ™ The rapid Increase of heresy in the middle of the seventeenth century la very 
remarkable, and it greatly alded civilization in England by encouraging habita of ine 
mt thought, Tn Feb, 1640-7, Boyle writes from London, " There are few 
pass here that may not justly be accused of the brewing or brogching of 
some new opinion. Nay, some are 4o studiously changling in that particular, they 
esteem an opinion as a diurnal, after a day or two scarce worth the keeping. H am 
man have lost his religion, let him repair to London, and PH warrant him he 
find it: 1 bod almost sald too, and |! any man hos a religion, let him but come 
Me now, and he shall go near to lose It.” Bircha Life le, in Boyles 
Works, vol. i. pp. 20, 21, also Bates Account of the late lea, edit, 1685, 
ii. p. 219, on “that unbridled licentiousness of hereticks which grew greater 


r daily,” Compare to the same effect, € j'a Cromwell, vol, i, p. 2895 
Hallow's Const. Hirt. voL po 608; and Curwitken's Hist. of the Church of England, 
"rol i. p. 203; “soctaries began to swarm,” 

Fe Not to quote the opinions of inferior men respecting Chillingworth, itis enough 
to mention, that Lord Mansfield sald ho was “a perfect model of argumentation.” 
Butler's Reminiscences, vol. 3. p. 126, Compare a letter from Warburton, in Nichols 
Tilustrationa of the Es ent . iv. p. 849. 


90 Des Maizeeur, pP A ER 
l. ii. p.285; Des Maiseaus, Chilis 
. The correspondence between Laud and [zv edi ce i 
lest. Des Maizeauz, p. 12. Carwitben (Hist. of the Church of England, vol. 

i 5, 20 saya, * Laud was the godfather of Chillingworth." 

"A The character of Laud is now well understood and general 
odious cruelties wado him &3 bated by his contemporaries, that after his e 
many persons shut up thelr shops, and refused to open them until he was exo 
la mentioned by Walton, an eye-witness, See Walton's Life of Sam 
‚in. Wordeorth's Eccles, Biog. vol. iv. p. 420. 


9! 
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to our own day its unenviable fume Tf we turn now to the 
work that was written under these auspices, we can > 
lieve that it was produced in the same generation, and in the 
same country, where, only twenty-six years before, two men Jd 
been publicly burned because they advocated opinions differe 
to those of the established church, It is, indeed, a most remark- 
able proof of the prodigious energy of that great movement 
which was now going on, that its pressure should be felt under 
cireumstances the most hostile to it which can possibly be con- 
ceived ; and that a friend of Laud, and a fellow of Oxford, should, 
in a grave theological treatise, lay down principles utterly sub- 
versive of that theological spirit which for many centuries had. 
enslaved the whole of Europe, 

In this great work, all authority in matters of religion is 
openly set at defiance, Hooker, indeed, had appealed from the 
en of the Fathers to the jurisdiction of reason ; he had, 

wever, been careful to add, that the reason of individuals 
ought to bow before that of the church, as we find it expressed 
in great Councils, and in the general voice of ecclesiastical tra- 
dition.” But Chillingworth would hear of none of these things. 
He would admit of no reservations which tended to limit tl 
sacred right of private judgment, He not only went far beyond 
Hooker in neglecting the Fathers, but he even ventured to de- 
spise the Councils. Although the sole object of his work was 
to decide on the conflicting claims of the two greatest sects into 
which the Christian church has broken, he never quotes as au- 
thorities the Councils of that very church — which the 
disputes were agitated.? His strong and subtle intellect, penu- 
trating the depths of the subject, despised that sort of contro- 
versy which had long busied the minds of men. In discussing 

M A modorn weiter soggesta, with exquisite simplicity, that Chillingworth derived 
hia liberal principles from Oxfords “the very mine college which nursed the high 
Intellect And tolerant principles of Chillingworth.” Bowler Life of Bishop Keng 

i; p. x«i. 

WS Hooker undue respect for the Councils öf the Church s noticed by Mr, Hale 
lam, Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 213. Compare the hesitating remarks in Coleridge's Lite 
erary Remains, vol. iif. pp. 85, 26. 

% Reading the Fathers he contemptuously calls travelling on a “north-west dis. 
covery." Chillingworth's Religion & Protestants, p, 306. Even to Augustine, who 
was probably the ablest of them, Chillingworth pays no deference, Seo what he 
says at pp. 196, 335, 876; and as to the authority of the Fathers in general, see pp, 
26%, 846. Chillingworth observed, happily enough, that churchmen “account them 
fathers when they are for them, and children when they are against them.” Calama 

fe, vol. i. p. 258. 

Ya ue supposed authority of Counella, seo Religion of Protestants, pp. 133, 
468. It affords curlous evidence of the slow progress of theologians, ps 
the different spirit in which some of our clergy consider these matters. Seo, for 
instance, Palmer on the Church, 1889, vol. ii, pp. 150-171. In no other branch of 
taquiry do wo find this obstinate determination to adhere to theorfes which all think 
ing men have rejected for the last two centuries. 
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Jewel, though recognizing the supreme authority of the 
had in cases where it was silent or am! i pealei 
to the early church, by whose decision he supposed all difficulties 
could be easily cleared. He, therefore, only used his reason to 
agcertain the discrepancies which existed between Scripture and 
tradition ; but when they did not clash, he paid what is now còn- 
sidered a superstitious deference to antiquity. ‘Thirty years after 
him came Hooker ; who made a — in advance, and layit 
down principles from which Jewel would have shrunk with fear, 
did much to weaken that which it was reserved for Chillingworth 
utterly to destroy. ‘Thus it is, that these three great men repre- 
sent the three distinct epochs of the three successive generations 
in which they respectively lived. In Jewel, reason is, if I may 
say so, the superstructure of the system ; but authority is the 
basis upon which the superstructure is built, In Hooker, author 
ity is only the superstructure, and reason is the basis." But in 
Chillingworth, Ege writings were harbingers of the 
storm, authority entirely disappears, and the whole fabric of re- 
ligion is made to rest upon the way in which the unaided reason 
of man shall interpret the decrees of an omnipotent God. —' 
The immense success of this great work of Chillingworth, 
must have aided that movement of which it is itself an evi 
dence It formed a decided indication of religious dissent; 
and thus justified the breaking-up of the Anglican church, 
which the same generation lived to witness. Its fundamental 
principle was adopted by the most influential writers of the 


” On the connexion between the Reformation and the views advocated in the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, compare Newman's Development of Christian Doctrine, p. 47, 
with some able remarks by Locke, in King's Life of Locke, vol. il. pp. 99-101, 
Locke, who was any thing but a friend to the church, was a great admirer of Hooker, 
and in one place calls him “thearch-philosopher.” Essay on Government, in Lecke's 
Works, vol. iv. p. 980. 

2 The opposition between Jewel and Hooker was so marked, that some of the 
opponents of Hooker quoted against him Jewel's Apology. See Wordneortl'a Keel. 

tiog. vol. iii, jeu. Dr. Wordsworth calls this * curlous;” but it would be much 
more curious if it had not happened. ‘Compare the remarks made by the Bishop of 
Limerick (Pares Works, vol. il. pim. Notes on the Spital Sermon), who says, that 
Hooker “ opened that fountain of reason,” &c.; language which will hardly be con- 
fidered too strong by those who have compared the Zcelesiastical Polity with the 
theological works previously produced by the English church, 

m Des Muizenux (Life of Chilli: th, pp. 220, 221) says: ‘His book was 
received with a general applause; and, what perhaps never happoncd to any other 
controversial work of that bulk, two editions of it were published within less than 
five months. . . . The quick mle of a book, and especially of a book of controversy, 
in folio, is a good proof that the author hit tho taste of his time,” Seo also Biogra 
phia Britannica, edit. Kippis, vol, iit, pp. 611, 519. 

© Or, n3 Calamy ‘cautiously puts I, Uhilingvorti/e work ““appeaned to me S BO 
a great way towards the justi frin of moderate conformity." Culamy's Life, vol. i. 
384 ‘Compare Palmer om the Church, vol. i pp. 267, 26 E 
an allusion to dp dort in Doddridye's Correspond. 
See also the opinion of Hobbes, in Anbrey's Letters and Lives, vol. li. pp. 288, 629. 
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seventeenth century,—such as Hales, Taylor, Burnet, 
Ber aid wlan: ste upon the ander of primit Judge 

> whom insi upon authori rivate j 
ment, as forming a tribunal the power 
of — The inference to be drawn from this seems obvious,” 
If the ultimate test of truth is individual j nt, and if no 
one can affirm that the judgments of men, which are often con- 
tradictory, can ever be infallible, it follows of necessity that 
there is no decisive criterion of religions truth. This is a melan- 
choly, and, as I firmly believe, a most inaccurate conclusion; but 
it is one which every nation must entertain, before it can 
achieve that great work of toleration which, even in our own 
country, and in our own time, is not yet consummated. Tt is 
necessary that men should learn to doubt, before they begin to 
tolerate ; and that they should recognize the fallibility of their 
own opinions, before they respect the opinions of their opponents.» 
This great process is far from being yet completed in any 
country; and the European mind, barely emerged from its early 
eredulity, and from an overweening confidence in its own belief, 
is still in a middle, and, so to say, a probationary stage, When 
that stage shall be finaliy passed, when we shall have learned to 
estimate men solely by their character and their acts, and not at 
all by their theological dogmas, we shall then be able to form 
our religious opinions by that purely transcendental process, of 
which in every age pinges have been granted to a few gifted 
minds. That this is the direction in which things are now 
hastening, must be clear to every one who has studied the pro- 
gress of modern civilization, ithin the short — of three 
centuries, the old theological spirit has been compelled, not only 
to descend from its long-established supremacy, but to abandon 
those strongholds to which, in the face of advancing knowledge, 
it has vainly attempted to secure a retreat, All its most 
cherished pretensions it has been forced gradually to relinquish." 

^ A sh w of V which the English mind now to 
mes td i ae te Wea T 

“oe seq. 

> t i -] LES 
Eon cem pé i bei vidt 
religious opinions, But the most powerful of arguments are based entirely 


those 
cf, which would have Insured thelr rejection in nn age of trong rel 


ur convictions. Somo, and only some, of the ical difficulties respecting 
jon, are noticed in Coleridge's Lit. Remains, vol. L pp. 812-315; and in an- 
other work (The Friend, vol, i. p. 73), he montions, what ls the real fact, * that same 
indifference which makes toleration go easy a virtue with us.” See also Archdeacon 
Hare's Guenses at Truth, 28 series, 1848, p. 278; and Nichols Mustrations of Lit. 
Hist. vol. v. p. 817: “a spirit of mutual toleration and forbearance has appeared 
‘at least one good consequence of religious indilference). " 
E ced {dle to offer proofs of so notorious a fact; but tbe reader will be 
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And although in England a temporary prominence has 

been given to certain ia controversies, still the cireum- 
stances attending them show the alteration in the 

the age. Disputes which, a century ago, would have set the 
whole kingdom in a flame, are now regarded with indifference 
by the vast majority of educated men. The complications of 
modern society, and the immense variety of interests into which 
it is divided, have done much to distract the intellect, and to 
prevent it from dwelling upon subjects which a less-occupied 
people would deem of paramount importance. Besides this, the 
accumulations of science are far superior to those of any former 
age, and offer suggestions of such surpassing interest, that 
nearly all our greatest thinkers devote to them the whole of 
their time, and refuse to busy themselves with matters of mere 
speculative belief. The consequence is, that what used to be 
considered the most important of all questions, is now aban- 
doned to inferior men, who mimic the zeal, without possessing 
the influence, of those really great divines whose works are 
among the glories of our early literature, These turbulent 
lemics have, indeed, distracted the church by their clamour, but 
they have not made the slightest impression upon the t 
body of English intellect; and an overwhelming majority of the 
nation is notoriously opposed to that monastic and ascetic reli 
ion which it is now vainly attempted to reconstruct, T! 
truth is, that the time for these things has gone by. Theologi- 
cal interests have long ceased to be supreme; and the affairs of 
nations are no longer regulated according to ecclesiastical views. 
In England, where the march has been more rapid than else- 
where, this change is very observable. In every other depart- 
ment we have had a series of great and powerful thinkers, who 
have done honour to their country, and have won the admiration 
of mankind. But for more than a century, we have not pro- 
duced a single original work in the whole field of controversial 


interested by some striking remarks in Capefigue, Hat. de la Réforme, vol. i. pp. 228, 
22 

© A writer intimately acquainted with the social condition of the great Em 
countries, saya: ‘Ecclesiastical power is almost extinct as an active element in. the 
political or social affalra of nations or of individuala, in the cabinet or in the family 
cirela; and a new element, literary power, is taking its place in the government of 
the world." Laing's Denmark, 1862, p. 82. On this natural tendency in regard to 
legislation, seo Meyer, Esprit des Institut, Judiciaires, vol. i. p. 267 note; anda 
summary in Stiudlin, Gesch. der theolog. Wissenschaften, vol. ii. pp. 304, 305. It is 
not surprising to find that many of the clergy complain of a movement so gubyer= 
sive of their own power. Compare Ward's Ideal of a Christian Church, pp. 40, 
108-111, 888; Sewell'a Christian Politics, pp. 276, 277, 979; Palmer's Treafis on 
the Church, vol. ll. p. 301, It ia thus that every thing is tending to confirm the re- 
markable prediction of Sir James Mackintosh, that “church power (unless some rey» 
olution, auspicious to priesteraft, should replunge Europe in ignorance) will certainly 
not survive the nineteenth century," Mem. of Mackintosh, vol. i. p. OT. 
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men should see the delusion under which they labour, That 
which they are so much alarmed, is the intermediate step whi 
leads from superstition to toleration, The higher order of minds 
have passed through this stage, and are approaching. what ja 
probably the ultimate form of the religious history of the human 
race. But the people at large, and even some of those who are 
commonly called educuted men, are only now entering that 
earlier epoch in which scepticism‘ is the leading feature of the 
mind. Bo far, therefore, Lom our apprehensions being 
this rapidly-increasing spirit, we ought rather to do every 

ing in our power to encourage that which, though painful ta 
some, is salutary to all ; because by it alone can religious bigotry 
be effectually destroyed. Nor ought we to be surprised that, be- 
fore this can be done, a certain degree of suffering must first in» 
tervene, If one age believes too much, it is but a natural re- 


will appear to whoever will compare the following authorities: Whately! 

Christian Faith, p. 8T; Koys Social Condition of the People, vol, ii. p. 60% 

ville, de la Dimocratic, vol, iti. p. 12; J. H. Newman on D nt, yp. 28 205 
he Sou, p. 1913 arre Works, vol b pe 


vol. iif. pp. 688, 689; Journal of Statist. Soe. vol. hrs 


BAL; Watson's Observati: of Wesley, pp. 155, 194; Metter, Hist. 
Gnostic Logs OR 


ieleme, Vol. li. p. 485; Ward's Ideal of a Christian. Church, pp. 
—— England, 143, vol, 
vol. L pp. 127, 125, 446, vol y 
—S 


— se 
vestley'a Memon 
Nicholis Lit Ames 


‘of tolera 
fore, clear, that in religion the 

-scoptic steers a middh a bete d orthodoxy, rejecting both exe 
‘tremes, because be gecs that both are incapable A 

What n learned historian ‘effect which the method of Socrates 
produced on a very few Greek minds, stato through which a 
great part of Europe Is now paasing. sic, clearing away from 
the mind its faneled knowledge, and ta ignorance, produced anime 
mediate effect, like the touch of tho to: wiy-created consciousness of 

¡oranco was alike unexpected, painful, 

comfort, yet combined with an internal wor 
“before experienced. Buch intellectual quick ‘ould never commence wn- 
til tho mind had been disabused of its original illasion of false knowledge, was eon- 
sidered by Socrates not merely as the index and precursor, but as the indispensable 
condition, of future y ^ v ce, vol. viii. pp: 014, 015, Arc, 
1861. Compare Kr i n s Werke, vol. n. pp. 072, bTT : 
“So ist der Skeptizismus ein Ruheplatz fü nscbliche Vernunft, da sie wich 
über Ihre dogmatische Wanderung besinnen und den Entwurf von der Gegend 
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Bea ich ic affairs had reached: their crisis, the hard fato: of 
the king, which eventually advanced the interests of the throne, 
was most injurious to those of the church. There can, indeed, 
be no doubt that the circumstances connected with the execution 
of Charles, inflicted a blow upon the whole system of ecclesiastical 
authority, ftom which, in this country, it has never been able to 
recover, The violent death of the king excited the sympathies 
of the people; and by thus strengthening the hands of 
alista; hastened the restoration of the monarchy.‘ But the mere 
name of that great which had risen to power, was suggos- 
tive of the change that, in a religious point of view, was taking 
ce in the national mind. It was, indeed, no light thing que that 
miland should be ruled by men who called themse 
ents ; and who, under that title, not only beat back bz. — 
sions of: the clergy, but professed an unbounded contempt for all 
those rites and dogmas Thich the clergy had, during many cen- 
turies, continued to amass. True it is, that the Independents 
did not always push to their full extent the consequences of their 
own doctrines. Still, it was a great matter to have those doc- 


maketh their gets Inguiferable lo any, woll-govsened commonwealth.” 
James I., iu Perl. Hist, vol. |. p. 98%. Sec also the observations nscribed to De p» 

in Somers Tracte, vol. ix. p. 612: “The, tne and parliament fell out about matters 

of civil right; .... tha first difference between the King and the Euglish parliament 

NO A 16, S w Temple, in his Memoirs, 

Sir W. Temple, in his 

ened by what had passed I 


obserres, that 
tho last rei may "ve itustrated by the rer 


got on Kr rend br Louis: iv liat. des Girondins, vol. v. 
pp. —— “Sa mort, au contralre, allénalt de la cause française cette partie immense 
des populations qui no jugo les événements humalna quo par le cour. La nature 
humaine est pathótique ; la rópubliquo l'oublía, elle donna à la royanté quelque chose 
du martyre, å la liberté quelque chose de la vongeance. Ello própara ainsi tino réac- 
tion contre la cause républicaine, et mit da eo de la Toyautéla senbili, Tintérdt, 
les larmes d'une partie des peuples," 

* The energy with whic the House of Comm epolled the preten« 
sions of “the Assembly of Divinos,” is one of the many proofs of the determina 
tion of the predominant party not to allow ecclesiastical encroachments, See the 
remarkable details in Port, Hist, vol. Sil. pp. 4: ace also p. 1305. Asa natu- 
ral consequence, the Independents were the fi ct which, when possessed of 
power, advocated toleration, Compar 7 of Owen, pp. 03-76, 109-111; 
Somers Tpäets, vol. xil. p. 542; Wall endency, part il. pp. 50, 137 
part iii. p. 29; Ol " Hist. of the et As pp. 010, 640. Somo writers as- 
cribo great merit to Jeremy Taylor for his advocacy of toleration (Heber Life uf 
Taylor, p. xxvii; and Parr's Works, vol. iv. p. 417); but the truth is, thet when lie. 
wrote the famous Liberty of Proplesying, his enemies were in po so that ho 
was pleading for his own interests. When, however, the Church of England again 
obtained the upper hand, Taylor withdrew the concessions which he had made in 
the season of adversity. See the indignant remarks of Coleridge (Lit. Remains, 
vol. iii. p. 250), who, though a great admiror off Taylor, e: reme — strongly 
on this dereliction: see also a recently published pyi to Pe, of Dromore, 
In Nichole’s Illustrationa of Lit. History, vol. v 

% However, Bishop Bhort (History of the Church i" —— Sro, 1847, pp. 
452, 458) says, what is undoubtedly (d that the hostility of Cromwell to the 
ahurch was not theological, but political. "The same remark is made by Bishop Kem 
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trines recognized by the constituted authorities of the state. Be- 
sides this, it is important to remark, that the Puritans were more 
fanatical than superstitious.” They were so ignorant of the 
real principles of government, ns to direct laws against 
— vices; and to suppose that immorality could be stemmed 
legislation! But, notwithstanding this serious error, they 
ways resisted the aggressions even of their own clergy ; and 
the destruction of the old episcopal hierarchy, though perliaps 
too hastily effected, must have produced many ‘beneficial results, 
When the great party by whom these things were accomplished, 
was at length overthrown, the progress of events still continued 
to tend in the same direction. After the Restoration, the church, 
though reinstated in her ancient pomp, had evidently lost her 
ancient power.” At the same time, the new king, from levity, 
rather than from reason, despised the disputes of theologians, an 
treated questions of — with what he considered a philosoph- 
ical indifference. The courtiers followed his example, and 


mot, Note in Burton's Diary, vol. ll. p. 479. | See also Vasyhan's Orommel, vol, 1. p. 
xevii,; und on the generally tolerant spirit of this great man, see. Hallam’s Const. 
Hist, vol. ii. p. 14; and the evidence in Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, vol. iii. pp. 
87-47. But the most distinet recognition of the principle, is in n Letter Crome 
well to Major-General Crawford, recently printed in Carlyle's Cromwel, vol. 1. pp. 
201, 202, 5vo, 1846. In it Cromwell writes, “Sir, the state, in choosing meu to 
serve It, takes no notice of thelr opinions; if they be willing faithfully to serve It, 
—— Bre additional proof la Carsitlien's Hist. of the Church. of Eng- 

vol, fi, pp. 245, 249, 

No oue can understand the real history of the Puritans, who does not take 
this into consideration. In the present Introduction, it is impossible to discuss so 
large a subject; and I must rererve it for the futare part of this work, in which the 
history of England will bo special treated. In tbe sean time, I may mention, 
that the distinction between fanaticism and superstition is clearly indicated, but not 

Romanism traced to their 


analyzod, by Archbishop Whately, in his Errors 
de emi a TAD Thy aloud bo compared with Hunde Ph N 


‘orks, po. 81-89, Edinb, 1526, on the difference between enthusiasm and 
Buperstition; a difference which is noticed, but, as it appears to me, misunderstood, 
by Maclaine, in his Additions to Mosheim's Ecclesiast, Hist. vol. li. p. 88. 

Compare Barrington's Observations on the Statutes, p. 143, with Burton's 
Diary of the Parliaments of Cromwell, vol. i. pp. xcviii. 145, 392, vol. ii. 35, 
329. In 1050, a second conviction of fornication was made felony, without it 
of clergy; but, after the Restoration, Charles IL and his friends found this law 
rather inconvenient; #0 it was repealed. Seo Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. iv. 


P 


ritual rnle," The power of the bishoy 
struction of the court of high«commission." Shorts Hist. 


129-181. 
alitas. e two men who were perhaps bost aequalnted 
, both declared that be was a deist, Compare Léagands 
Engl. vol. viii. p. 127, with Harris Lives of the Stuarts, vol. v. p. 6. 
gent convenio to Catho ir erant alogosa o the inereesi devodon of 
XIV. during tho latter days of his life. In both cases, superstition was the 
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thought could not err in imitating him, whom they 
as the ped anointed. The results were such as ee 
miliar even to the most superficial readers of English literature. 
That grave and measured scepticism. by which the Independents 
had been characterized, lost all its decorum when it was trans 
planted into the ungenial atmosphere of a court. The men by 
whom the king was surrounded, were unequal to the difficulties 
of suspense ; and they attempted to fortify their doubts by the 
blasphemous expression of a wild and desperate infidelity. With 
scarcely an exception, all those writers who were most favoured 
by Charles, exhausted the devices of their ribald spirit, in mock- 
ing a religion, of the nature of which they were profoundly ignor 
rant, These impious buffooneries would, by themselves, have 
left no permanent impression on the age; but they deserve at- 
tention, because they were the corrupt and exaggerated represent- 
atives of a more general tendency. They were the unwholesome 
offspring of that spirit of disbelief, and of that darts revolt 
against authority, which characterized the most eminent English- 


men — seventeenth century. It was this which caused 


Locke to be an innovator in his philosophy, and an Unitarian 
in his creed. It was this which made Newton a Bocinian ; which 
forced Milton to be the great enemy of the church, and which 
not only turned the poet into a rebel, but tainted with Arianism 
the Paradise Lost, In a word, it was the same contempt for 
tradition, and the same resolution to spurn the yoke, which, 
being first carried into philosophy by Bacon, was afterwards car- 
ried into politics by Cromwell ; and which, during that very gen- 
eration, was enforced in theology by Chillingworth, Owen, and 
Hales; in metaphysics by Hobbes and Glanvil; and in the 
theory of government by Harrington, Sydney, and Locke. 
The progress which the English intellect was now malkii 

towards shaking off ancient superstitions,*” was still further aided 


natural refuge of a worn-out and discontented libertine, who had exhausted all the 
resources of tho lowest and most grovelling pleasures, 

* One of the most carious instances of this may be seen In the destruction of 
the old notions respecting witelieraft This Importa: ion in our opinlona 
was effected, so far as the educated © tween the Restoration 

ty of educated meu still ber 
red it, Ju 1065, the old 


witcheraft, said to the jury: “TI 

doubt at all; for, first, the Scriptures have affirmed so much; secondly, the wisdom 
of all nations hath provided laws against such persons, which is an argument of their 
confidence of such a crime.” Campbell's the Chief Justices, vol. 1. pp. 500, 
666. This reasoning was Irresistible, and the witches were hung; but the change 
in public opinion began to affect even the judges, and after this melancholy exhibi- 
tion of the Chief-Baron, such scenes bocas ually rarer; though Lord Camp 
bell ja mistaken in supposing (p. 668) that this was * the Inst capital conviction im 
England for the crime of bewitching.” So far from this, three persons were execs 
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by the extraordinary zeal displayed in the cultivation of feie 
ical sciences, This, like all grent social movements, is clearly 
traceable to the events by which it was preceded, It was 
canso, and partly effect, of the increasing incredulity of the 
Bio feoapticiem o£ tha dupsted llene Ada MAATA bark etna 
with those long-established opinions, which only rested on une 
supported authority; and this gave rise to a desire to ascertain 
how far such notions might be verified or refuted by the real con- 
dition of things, A curious instance of the rapid progress of this 
Te may be found in the works of an author who was one of 
most eminent among the mere literary men of his time 
While the Civil War was barely decided, and three years before 
the execution of the king, Sir Thomas Browne published his 
celebrated work, called Ingwiries into Vulgar and Common Er- 
rors’! This able and learned production has the merit of an= 
ticipating some of those results which more modern inquirers 
haye obtained ;* but it is chiefly remarkable, as being the first 
stematic and deliberate onslaught ever made in Ei upon 
superstitious fancies which were then prevalent respecting 
the external world. And what is still more interesting is, that 
the cironmstances under which it appeared make it evident, that 
while the learning and genius of the author belong to himself, thé 


ted nt Exeter for witcheruft in 1682. Seo Hutchinson's Historical Kesey conserning 
aft, 1720, pp. 06, 57. Hutchinson says: "I suppose these are the last 
three that have boon hangod in England." If, however, one may rely upon u state- 
y Dr. Parr, two witches were hung nt Northampton in 1708; and in“ 1719 
ie oiher witches suffered the same fate at the same place." Parr's Works, vol iy, 
Au. Bro, 1828. This is the more shameful, because, as I shall hereafter prove, from 
‘the literature of that time, a disbelief in the existence cf witches had become almost 
universal among eduented men; though the old supersiition waa still defended on 
the Jedgment-seat and in the pulpit. As to. the opinions of the clergy, com; 
h's Inteltect, Syst, vol. Wi. pp. 340, 848; Vernon Correspond. vol. Yi. 3 
308; Burt's Letters from the North of Scotland, vol. 3, pp. 220, 921; Wesley's Joure 
nals, pp. 602,715. Wesley, who had more influence than all the bishops put together, 
Bays: “lt is true, likewise, that the English in general, and, tndeod, most of the 
men of learning in Europe, have given up all accounts of witches and apparitions as 
ere old wives fables. I am sorry for it The giving up witcheraft is, in 
eet giving up the Bible. But I cannot gire up, to all the Deists in Great 
Britalo, the existence of witchcraft, till I give up the credit of all history, sacred 
sud 


wever, all was in vain. Every year dimlatshed tho old belief; and in 1736, a 
generation. — witcheraft 
were | he El statute» 

ary, vol, L p. 


‘pp. 24, 860, 361. 
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ticism which he displayed respecting popular belief was forces 
on ja by the pressure of the age. 
_ In or about 1633, when the throne was still occupied by a 
superstitious prince ; when the Church of England was at the 
height of her apparent power; and when men were incessantly 
uted for their religious opinions,—this same Sir Thomas 
Barns wrote his Religio Medici,” in which we find all the 
qualities of his later work, except the scepticism. Indeed, in 
Religio Medici, there is shown a credulity that must have 
secured the s thy of those classes which were then dominant. 
Of all the ine which at that time were deemed an essen= 
tial part of the popular creed, there was not one which Browne 
yentured to deny, He announces his belief in the philosopher's 
stone ;'* in spirits, and tutelary angels ; and in palmistry.* 
He not only peremptorily affirms the reality of witches, but he 
says that those who deny their existence are not merely infidels, 
but atheists“ He carefully tells us that he reckons his nativity, 
not from his birth, but from his baptism ; for before he was ba; 
tized, he could not be said to exist» To these touches of wis- 
dom, he moreover adds, that the more improbable any proposi« 
tion is, the greater his willingness to assent to it; but that wher 
a thing is actually impossible, he is on that very account, pre- 
pared to believe it.’ 

Such were the opinions put forth by Sir Thomas Browne in 
the first of the two great works he presented to the world. But 
in his Inquiries into Vulgar Errors, there is displayed a spirit 
so entirely different, that if it were not for the most decisive evi- 
dence, we could hardly believe it to be written by the same man, 
The truth, however, is, that during the twelve years which 
elapsed between the two works, there was completed that vast 
social and intellectual revolution, of which the overthrow of the 


© The precise dato w unknown; but Mr. Wilkin supposes that it was written 
"between the years 1633 and 1695.” Preface to Religio Medici, in Browne's Werks, 
vol, ti. pu ive 

* Jii. 


do com; 
Medici, sec. 
too long to extract. TI 
vallian’s absurdities, 
t 


Jence which supplied Celsi som arguments against the Fathers. 
Neander's Hist. of the Church, vol, å. pp. 
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church and the execution of the king were but minor incidents 
We know from the literature, from the private co! dence, 
and from the public acts of that — impossible it was. 
even for the strongest minds, to escape the effects of the general 
intoxication. No wonder, then, that Browne, who certainly was 
inferior to several of his contemporaries, should have been af- 
fected by a movement which they were unable to resist. It 
would have been strange, indeed, if he alone had remained un- 
influenced by that sceptical spirit, which, because it had been 
arbitrarily repressed, had now broken all bounds, and in the re- 
action soon swept away those institutions which vainly at- 
tem) to stop its course. 

t is in this point of view that a comparison of the two works 
becomes highly interesting, and, indeed, very important. Tn this, 
his later production, we hear no more about believing things be- 
cause they are impossible ; but we are told of “the two great 
pillars of truth, experience and solid reason."* We are also re- 
minded that one main cause of error is “adherence unto author- 
ity ;""" that another is, “ neglect of inquiry ;"* and, strange to 
say, that a third is “credulity.” All this was not very consiste 
ent with the old theological spirit; and “we need not, therefore, 
be surprised that Browne not only exposes some of the innumera- 
ble blunders of the Fathers,“ but after speaking of errors in gen- 
eral, curtly adds: “ Many others there are, which we resign unto 
divinity, and perhaps deserve not controversy,” 

The difference between these two works is no bad measure of 
the rapidity of that vast movement which, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was seen in every branch of practical and 
speculative life, After the death of Bacon, one of the most dis- 

inguished Englishmen was certainly Boyle, who, if compared 
with liis contemporaries; may be said to rank immediately below 
Newton, though, of course, very inferior to him as an original 
thinker. With the additions he mude to our knowledge, we 
are not immediately concerned; but it may be mentioned, that 
he was the first who instituted exact experiments into the rela- 


= Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors, book fii. chap. xxviii, in Browne's 
Works, vol. ii. p. 534. p 
M Thid. book i. chap. vii, vol. ii, p. 225. 
= = A gupinity, or neglect of inquiry." Ibid. book i. ebay v. voL ii, p 211. 
* A third catso of common errors is the credulity of men." Book i, chap. v, 


at eo two amosing instancon in vo. ll pp: 207, 439: 
M Vulgar and Common Errors, book vii, chap. xi, + Browne's Works, vol. lil p. 


Monk (Life of Bentley, voli, p. 91) sayo, that Royle discoveries “have placed. 
same in a rask second only to that of Newton;" and this, E believe, is true, not- 
thatanding the immense superiority of Newton, 
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tion between colour and heat;* and by this means, not only. 
certained some very important facts, but laid a foundation for 
that union between optics and thermoties, which, though not 
yet completed, now merely waits for some great philosopher to 
strike out a generalization large enough to cover both, and thus 
fuse the two sciences into a single study. It is also to Bones 
more than to any other Englishman, that we owe the science | 
hydrostatics, in the state in which we now possess it.“ He is 
the original discoverer of that beautiful law, so fertile in valu- 
able results, according to which the elasticity of air varies as its 
density. And, in the opinion of one of the most eminent-mod- 
ern naturalists, it was Boyle who opened up those chemical in- 
quiries, which went on accumulating until, a century Inter, they 
supplied the means by which Lavoisier and his contemporaries 
fixed the real basis of chemistry, and enabled it for the first time 


to take its proper stand among those sciences that deal with the - 


external world.’ i 
The application of these discoveries to the happiness of Man, 
end particularly to what may be called the material interests of 


© Compare Powell on Radiant Heat (Brit. Assoc. vol. i), p. 287, wiih * 
Report on Physical Opties, 1834, p. 358, For the remarks on colours, seo 

‘orks, vol. ii. pp. 1-40; and for the account of his experiments, pp, 41-80; anc 
alight notice in Brewster's Life of Newton, vol. i. pp. 155, 156, 236. It is, T. think, 
not generally known, that Power is said to be indebted to Doyle for originating 
some of his experiments on colours, See n letter from Hooke in Boyle's Works, 

v. p. 583, y n 

** Dr. Whewell (Bridgewater Treatise, p. 266) well observes, that Boyle and Pas 
eal are to. hydrostatics what Galileo ia to mechanics, and. operas, Kepler, and 
Newton to astronomy, See also on Boyle as the founder of Hydrostatles, ^s 
Hist. of the Royal Society, pp. 897, 398 ; and bis Hist. Eres vol. L p. 904. 

** This was discovered by Boyle about. 1050, and coxifirmod by Mariotte in 1018. 
Seo Whewell’s Hist. of the Inductive Sciences, vol. ii. pp. 501, 588; Thomson's Hist. 
of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 215; Turner's Chemistry, vol. i. pp. 41, 200; Brandes Chem» 
istry, vol. i. p. 863, This law has been empirically verified by the French Institute, 
and found to hold good for n pressure even of twenty-seven atmospheres. See 
Challis on the Mathematical Theory of Mids, in Sixth Report of Brit. Assoc. p. 2265 
and HersclaPe Nat. Philos, p. 231. Although Boyle preceded Mariotte by a quarter 
of a century, the discovery is rather unfairly called the law of Boyle 
while foreign writers, refining on this, frequently omit the name of Bo; 
and term it the law of Mariotte! Soe, for instance, Liebig's Letters on 
p. 126; Montell, Divers Etats, vol, viii, p. 122; Kaemts's rology, p. 286 ; Comte, 
Philos. Pos. vol. 1. pp. 683, 045, vol, ii. pp. 464, 015; Powillet, Elémens de Physique, 
vol, i. p. 259, vol, ii, pp. 58, 182. 

W Dun des créateurs de la physique expérimentale, l'illustre Robert Boyle, 
avait aussi reconnu, das Jo milieu du dix-septibme siècle, uno grande partic des faits 
qui servent aujourd'hui de base à cette chimie nouvelle.” Curier, Progrès des Sciences, 
vol, i. p. 50, The “aussi” refers to Rey. See also Curier, Hist. des Sciences Natw- 
relles, part ii. pp. 322, 346-349. A still more n bw '& that Boyle * stood, 
in fact, en the very brink of the pneumati 
band the key to the great discovery of Lavo 
m Reports of Brit. Assoe. vol, vi. p. 103, See further respecting Boyle, Robin et 
Verdetl, Chimie Anatomigue, Paria, 1868, vol, i. pp. 876, 877, 670, vol, il. p. 24; and 
Sprengel, Hist. de la Midecine, vol. iv. pe 111, 
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civilization, will be traced in another part of this work; but 
what I now wish to observe, is the way in which such investi 

tions harmonized with the movement I am. attempting to de 
scribe. In the whole of his physical inquiries, Boyle constantly 
insists upon two fundamental principles: namely, the impor- 
tance of individual experiments, and the comparative unimpor- 
tance of the facts which, on these subjects, antiquity has handed 
down." These are the two great keys to his method; they are 
the views which he inherited from Bacon, and they are also 
the views which have been held by every man who, during the 
last two centuries, has added any thing of moment to the 
stock of human knowledge. First to doubt,” then to inquire, 
and then to discover, has been the process universally followed 
by our great teachers. So strongly did Boyle feel this, that 
though he was an eminently religious man,” he gave to the most 
popular of his scientific works the title of The Sceptical Chemist; 
meaning to intimate, that until men were sceptical concerning 
the chemistry of their own time, it would be impossible that 
they should advance far in the career which lay before them. 
Nor can we fail to observe, that this remarkable work, in which 
sach havoc was made with old notions, was published in 1661," 


4 This disregard of ancient authority appears so constantly in bis works, that fe 
la difücult to choose among innumerable which might be quoted. Iwill 
‚select one, which strikes me as well expresse: is certainly very characteristic, In 
hig Free 5 into the vulgarly received Notion of Nature, he says (Boyle's Works, 
‘vol, iv. p. $69), “For Tam wont to judge of opinions a4 of coins: T consider much 
esa, in any one that I am ta receive, whose inseription it bears, than what metal it 
ds suade of It je indifferent enough to me whother it was stamped many years or 
‘ages since, or came but yesterday irom the mint.” In other places be speaks of the 
re “gownmen” with a contempt not much inferior to that expressed 

# In his Considerations touching Ezperimentol Essays, bo says (Boyle's Wo 
SUL I. p. 191), "Perhaps you will wonder, P rophilas, that in almost every one ot 
‘the following essays I should speak so doubtingly, and use so often perhaps it seems, 
fiia mot improbable, and such other exprosalona as argue a diflidence of the truth of 

‘opinions I incline to," &c. Indeod, this spirit is seen at every turn. Thus his 

‚on Crystals, which, considering the then stato of knowledge, is a remarkable 

in, is entitled “ Doubts and Experiments touching the curious Figures of 

lts." Works, vol. ii. p. 488, It is, therefore, with good reason that M. Humboldt 

€ him “the cautious and doubting Robert Boyle.” Jfumbold/s Cosmos, vol. ii 

0. 

en ‘Om the sincere Christianity of Boyle, com Burnes Lives and Characters, 

Jobb, 1832, pp. 351-300 ; Life of Ken, by a Layman, vol i. pp. 82, 33; Whewelf'a 

eap gd He made several attempts to reconcile the selentific 

method with the defence of established religious opinions. See one of the best 
Fostances of this, in Boyle's — Y. 39. 

™ The — Chemist is in Boyle's Works, vol, i. pp. 290-871, Tt went through 
“wo editions in the author's lifetime, an wnuseal success for a book of thet kind 
dtes Works, vol. i. p. $75, vol. iv. p. 89, vol. v, p. 345. I find. from a letter 
Written in 1690: (Fairfax Correspondence, vol, iv. p. 344), that Boyle's works were 

becoming scarce, and that there was an intention of reprinting the whole of 

Ta rej to t rien TS y that [t attracted the 
attention of Monconya, a French traveller, who visited Londen In 1063, and from 
whom we learn that it was to bo bought for four shillings, * pour quatre ehelina.” 
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the year after the accession of Charles IL, in whose reign the 
of ineredulity was indeed rapid, since it was seen not 
among the intellectual classes, but even among the nobles 
personal friends of the king, It is true, that in that rank of 
society, it assumed an offensive and degenerate form. But the 
—— must aera one of no — — Mee 
so early a stage, thus penetrate the recesses of the 
and excite the minds of the courtiers; a lazy and feeble: race, 
who from the frivolity of their habits are, — — 
stances, predisposed to superstition, and pre; to beli 
whatever the wisdom of their fathers has bequeathed to them. 

In every thing this tendency was now seen. Every thing 
marked a growing determination to subordinate old ions to 
new inquiries, At the very moment when Boyle was prosecuti 
his labours, Charles II. incorporated the Royal Society, whic! 
was formed with the avowed object of increasing knowledge by 
direct experiment.** And it is well worthy of remark, that the 
charter now first granted to this celebrated institution declares 
that its object is the extension of natural knowledge, as opposed 
to that which is supernatural.” 

It is easy to imagine with what terror and disgust these 
things were viewed by those inordinate admirers of antiquity, 
who, solely occupied in venerating past ages, are unable either 
to respect the present or hope for the future. These great ob- 
structors of mankind played, in the seventeenth century, the 


Voyages de Monconys, vol. ili. p. 67, edit, 1695 ook containing soto very curious 
facts respecting London in the reign of Char] but, so far aa I am aware, not. 
ted by any English bistorian. In Sprengel's Hit. de la Médecine, vol, Y. pp. 80, 
there is a summary of the views advocated in the Sceptical Chemist, respecting which 
Sprengel saya, “Co fut cependant ausi en Angleterre que é'élevérent los premiers 
doutes sur l'exactitude des explications chimiques.” J 
™ “From the nature and constitution of the Royal Society, the objects of their 
attention were necessarily unlimited. The physical sciences, however, oF those which 
are promoted by experiment, wer bei objects ; and experiment was the 
od which they professed to follow in accomplishing their purpose," " 
Hist, of the Royal ies p. 0. When the society waa fi 


P. 
Society states, that it was established for the improv 
epithot natural was originally intended to imp caning, of which very few 
ishinent of the society, the 
and the 


s Hist. of the ty, vol. ii. pp. 
il. p. 195) mentions, that the object of 
Se also Aubrey's Letters and Lives, 
97, 98; and on the distinction 
thus established ín the popular mind between natural and supernatural, compare 
Boyle's Works, vol. li. p. 455, vol. iv. pp. 288, 809. 
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same as the; in our own da 
ren ola e md every Ple eva triple 


which arose between the two parties, and the hostility directed 
—— the Royal Society, as the first institution in which the 
idea of progress was distinctly embodied, are among the most 
instructive parts of our history, and on another occasion I shail 
relate them at considerable length, At t it is enough to 
say, that the reactionary party, though lel by án overwhëlming 
majority of the clergy, was entirely defeated; as, indeed, was to 
be expected, seeing that theiropponents had on their side nearly 
all the intellect of the country, and were moreover reinforced by 
such aid as the courtcould bestow. The progress was, in truth, 
so rapid, as to carry away with it some of the ablest members 
even of the ecclesiastical profession; their love of knowledge 
roving too strong for the old traditions in which they had been 
eas But these were exceptional cases, and, speaking general- 
ly, there is no doubt that in the reign of Charles II. the antago- 
nism between physical science and the theological spirit was 
such as to induce nearly the whole of the clergy to array them- 
selves against the science, and seek to bring it into discredit. 
Nor ought we to be surprised that they should have ado 
this course. That inquisitive and experimental spirit which 
they wished to check, was not only offensive to their prejudices, 
but it was also detrimental to their power. For in the first 
place, the mere habit of cultivati ysical science taught men 
to require a severity of proof which it was soon found that the 
wl were, in their own department, unable to supply, And, 
in the second è, the additions made to physical knowledge 
opened new fields of thought, and thus tended still further to 
divert attention from ecclesiastical topics. Both these effects 
would of course be limited to the comparatively few persons who 
were interested in scientific inquiries: it is, however, to be ob- 
served, that the ultimate results of such inquiries must have 
been extended over a far wider surface, This may be called their 
secondary influence; and the way in which it operated is well 
worth our attention, because aa aogais with it will go far 
to explain the reason of that id opposition which has al- 
ways existed between superstition and knowledge. 
It is evident, that a nation perfectly ignorant of physical 
laws, will refer to —— causes all the phenomena by 
which it is surrounded?" But so soon as natural science begins 


7 Tho s view of this tendency has been recently illustrated in the most 
comprehensive manner M. Auguste Comte, In his Philomphie Positive; and his 
in regard tothe earliest stago of the human mind are conflemed by ever 
thing we know of barbarous rations; and thoy are also confirmed, as be has ud 
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to do its work, there are introduced the elements of a. great 
change. Euch successive discovery, by ascertaining the law thar 
governs certain events, deprives them of that apparent mystery 
in which they were formerly involved? The love of the mar- 
vellus becomes proportionably diminished; and when any 
science has made si progress as to enable those who are.ac- 
quainted with it to foretell the events with which it deals, it is 
clear that the whole of those events are at once withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of supernatural, and brought under the authority 
of natural powers,” The business of physical philosophy is, to 
explain external phenomena with a view to their prediction; and 
every successful prediction which is recognized by the people, 
causes a disruption of one of those links which, as it were, bind 
the imagination to the occult and invisible world. Hence it is 


tively proved, hy the history of physical science. In addition to the facta he has 
Added, Imay racntion, thes the Liter; of geology supplies evidence analogous to 
that which he has collected from other departments, j 

A popular notion of the working of this belief in supernatural causation may be 
seen in a ciroumstanee related by Combe, He says, that in the middie of the 
teonth century the country west of Edinburgh was so unhealthy, “that every spring 
the farmers and their servants were seized with fever and ague." As long as the 
cause of this was unknown, * these visitations wero believed to be sent by Proxy 
denco;” but after a timo tho land was drained, the aguo disappeared, and the inhnbe 
itanta perceived that what they had believed to be supernatural was perfec rara, 
and that the cause was the state of the land, not the intervention of Deity. 
Combe’s Constitution of Mon, Edinb. 1847, p. 166. 

™ I say apparent mystery, because it does not at all lessen the real mystery. But 
this’ docs not affect the accuracy of my remark, inasmuch as the people at large 
nover enter into such subtlotles ax the difference between Law and C difer 
ence, indeed, which is so noglectod, that it ig often lost sight of éren 
books, All that the people know ie, that events which they once believed to be 
directly controlled by the Deity, and modified by Him, are not only foretold by the 
human mind, but are altered by human interference. The attempts which Paley and 
others have made to solve this mystery by rising from the laws to the causo, are 
evidently futile; because to the eye of reason the solution is as incomprehensible ax 
the problem ; and the arguments of the natural theologians, in so far es they aro 
arguments, must depend on reason. As Mr. Newman, says, “A God uncaused 
and existing. from eternity, la to the full as incomprehensible as a world uncaused 


slowly but steadily gaining ground among us. Kant, probably the deepest thinker 
af the eighteenth century, clearly saw that no argumenta drawn from tho external 
world could prove’ the existence of a First Cause. Seo, among other passagen two 
particularly remarkable in Aritil der reinen. Vernunft, Kants Werke, vol. fi pp. AS, 
481, on * dor phiysikotheologische Bewe 

This is torsely expressed by M. Lament “ Pourquoi les corps gravitentells 
£s uns rers lee autres 3 Parceque mes Ta voulu, latent ek anciens, — 
'es corps s'attirent, dit la science.” Maury, Légendes du Age, p 55. See to 
the on iicet Mackaya Religions — nt, 1850, vol. fiet Ce 31, and else- 
where. Seo nbo a partial statement of the antithesis in C Inquiry inte 
Necessity and Predestination, p. 49; an ingenious but overrated boo! 
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that, supposing other things equal, the superstition of a uation 
must always bear an exact proportion to the extent of its physi- 
cal knowledge. This may be in some degree verified by hs or 
dinary experience of mankind, For if we compare the different 
classes of society, we shall find that they are superstitions in 
Proportion as the phenomena with which they are brought in 
contact, have or have not been explained by natural laws. The 
credulity of sailors is notorious, and every literature contains evi- 
dence of the multiplicity of their superstitions, and of the tena- 
city with which they cling to them.*° This is perfectly explica- 
ble by the principle I have laid down, Meteorology has not yet 
been raised to a science ; and the laws which regulate winds and 
storms being in: consequence still unknown, it naturally follows, 
that the class of men most exposed to their dangers should be 
isely the class which is most. superstitious! On the other 
soldiers live upon an element much more obedient to man, 

and they are less liable than sailors to those risks which defy the 
calculations of science. Soldiers, therefore, have fewer induce- 
ments to appeal to supernatural interference ; and it is univer- 
sally observed, that as a body they are less superstitious than 
sailors. If, again, we compare agriculturists with manufacturers, 
we shall see the operation of the same principle. "To the culti- 
vators of land, one of the most important circumstances is the 
weather, which, if it turn out unfavourable, may at once defeat all 
their calculations, But science not having yet succeeded in dis- 
covering the laws of rain, men are at present unable to foretell it 
for any considerable period; the inhabitant of the country is, 
therefore, driven to believe that it is the result of supernatu- 
ral ey, and we still sce the extraordinary spectacle of pray- 
ers offered up in our churches for dry weather or for wet weather ; 
a superstition which to future ages will appear as childish as the 


v erede e e 
is onl) Baikal, in the 
Lleva in Siberia, vol p 188. 
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feelings of pious awe with which our fathers regarded. the 
of a comet, or the approach of an eclipse, We are nowaequ 
with the laws which determine — — of comets as 
eclipses ; and as we are ablo to predict their appearance, we have. 
aan to pray that we may be from them.? But be- 
cause our researches into the phenomena of rain happen to have 
been less successful, *" we resort tothe impious contrivance of 

in the sid of the Deity to supply those deficiencies in science which. 


» In Baropc, in the tenth century, an entire army fled before one of those 
appearances, which would now scarcely terrify n child: “Toute larmóe d'Othos 
ao diaporsa subitement à l'apparition d'une éclipse de soleil, quí la remplit de torreun, 
ot qui fut regardóe commo l'annonce du — tendait dopuia I ipa, 
Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. il, p, 308. The terror inspired by was 
mot finally destroyed before the eighteenth centur; the 
seventeenth — thoy still ca great four both in France and in 
Evelyn's Diary, vol. ii. p. 52, vol. iii. p.372; Carlylés Cromwell, vol. 
Lettres de Patin, vol. iii. p. 86. Compare Voyages de Me , vol. v. pa 
Bares Guesses at Truth, 2d series, pp. 194, 195. There probably never 


















Southern Africo, p, 897 Mun 
Provinces, vol. ii, p. 4; 


velopment, voli. p. 425; Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. p. 176, vol. vi. p. 183 Wile 
son's Note in the Vishnu Lone . 140; Wilson's Theatre of the Hindus — 


xii. p. 484; Ward's View of the Hindaos, Yol. l. p. 101; Prescotts Hist. of Peru, Yole 
i. p. 128; Kohls Russia, p. 874; Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greece, vol. Hi. p, 440, vol, ví. 
p. 310; Murray's Life of Bruce, p. 103; Turner's Embassy to Tibet, p. 280; Grote 
Hist. of Greece, vol. vil. p. 482, vol. xii. pp. 205, 657; Journal Asiatique, I. série, 
vol, tii, p, 202, Paris, 1893; Clot-Bey, de la Peste, Paris, 1840, p, 224. 

Tn regard to the feclinge inspired by comets, nnd the influence of Bayle inremoy= 
ing those superstitions late in the reventeenth century, compare 7ennemann, Geach. 
der Philonoph, vol sep. 2025 La Vanor, Hist de Louis KU, vol, lp. 416; Lat 
tres de Sevígni, vol. Ir. p. 3305 Autobiography of Sir S. D Ewes, cdit. Halliwell, vol. 
L 12; 150. 

FB On tho pocullar complications’ which have retarded meteorology, end hus 
revented us from accurately predicting the weather, compare Forbes on Meteorology, 
In Second Report of British Association, pp. 249-251; Cuir, Progra. des Sienten 
vol, L pp. 69, 249; Kaemtz's Meteorology, pp. 2-4; Prout’s Bridgewater Treatise, pp. 
200-296; Somerville's Physical Geog. vol. lí. pp. 18, 19. But all the best authoris 
ties are agreed that this ignorance cannot last long; and that the constant advance 
which we are now making in physical science will eventually enable us to explain 
even these phenomena. ‘Thus, for instance, Sir John Leslie says, “It cannot be 
disputed, however, that all the changes which happen in the mass of our atmosph 
involved, capricious, and irregular as they may appear, are yot tho necessary resulta of 
Principles a fixod, and perhaps as simplo, an those which direct the revolutiona of 
the solar system. " Could wo unravel tho intricate maze, we might trace the action 
of cach distinct cause, and heneo deduce the ultimate effects arising from their com» 
bined operation. With the possession of such data, we might safely predict the 
state of the weather at any futuro period, as wo now calenlate an eclipse of the sun 
or mood, or foretell a conjunction of the planets.” Leslie's Natural Philosophy, pa 
405 ; soe also p. 185, and the remarks of Mr. Snow Harris (Brit. Assoe. for 1844, po 
241), and of Mr. Hamilton (Journal of Geog. Soc. vol. xix. p. xc). Thus too, De 
Whowell (Bridgewater Treatite, p. 3) saya, that "tho changes of winds and skies? are 
produced by causes, of whose rules “no philosophical mind” will doubt the fixity. 
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E e to etti da cial M ios ee tere 
1 to itute the rites igion i 

pd en kly to confess.” 
The agriculturist is thus taught to ascribe to supernatural agency 
the most important phenomena with which he is concerned ;* 
and there can be no doubt that this is one of the causes of those 
superstitious feelings by which the inhabitants of the country are 
unfavourably contrasted with those of the town, But the man- 
afucturer, and, indeed, nearly every one engaged in the business 
of cities, has employments, the success of which being regulated 
by his own abilities, has no connexion with those. unexplained 
events that perplex the imagination of the cultivators of the 
earth, He who, by his ingenuity, works up the raw material, is 
evidently less affected by uncontrollable occurrences, than he by 
whom the raw material is originally grown. Whether it is fair, 
or whether it is wet, he pursues his labours with equal success, 
and learns to rely solely upon his own energy, and the cunning 


h 28, 4], 03, 
D Asse Boe. v 


wizards (Neander's Hist. of the Church, vol, vi. pp. 118, 189); that similar views 
vl on to the sixteenth century, and were sanctioned by Luther (Maury, 

TD. 18, 19); and finally, that when Swinburne was in Spain, only eighty 
years ago, he found the clergy on the point of putting an end to the opera, because 
— ted the want ef rain to the infiuence of that ungodly entertainment,” 
* la Travels through Spain in 1776 and 1776, vol. i. p. 177, 2d edit, London, 


lY betwoen it am 
What Coleridge has said, is worth attendi 
= M. Kohl, whose acuteness ns a travel 

gultural classes are the “most blindly ignorant and 
sia, p. 365. And Sir R. Murchison, who has enjoyed extensive meant of observation, 

ly mentions the “eredulous farmers." rehison's Silurio, p. 61. In Asta 
exactly the samo tendency has boen noticed: seo MaradeWs History of Sumatra, Pe 
68. curious evidence of agricoltura m titions respecting the weather may 
bo seen in — des divers Etats, vol, ill. pp. 31, 39. 
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of his own arm. As the sailor is naturally more superstitious 
than the soldier, because he has to deal with a more unstable 
element ; just in the same way is the agriculturist more supere 
atitious than the mechanic, because he is more: frequently and. 
more seriously affected by events which the ignorance of some 
men makes them call capricious, and the ignorance of other mer 
makes them call supernatural. rau 

It would be easy, by an extension of these remarks, to show 
how the progress of manufactures, besides increasing the national 
wealth, has done immense service to civilization, by inspiring 
Man with a confidence in his own resources ;** and how, by giv= 
ing rise to a new class of employments, it has, if I may so say, 
shifted the scene in which superstition is most likely to dwell 
But to trace this would carry me beyond my present limits 5 and 
the illustrations already given are sufficient to explain low the 
theological spirit must have been diminished by that love of'exe 
perimental science, which forms one of the principal features in 
the reign of Charles II. 

I have now laid before the reader what I conceive to be the 
point of view from which we ought to estimate a period whose 
true nature seems to me to have been grievously misunderstood. 
Those political writers who judge events without regard to that 
intellectual development of which they are but a part, will find 
much: to condemn, and scarcely any thing to approve, in the 
reign of Charles Ii. By such authors, I shall be censured for 
having travelled out of that narrow path in which history has 
been too often confined. And yet I am at a loss to perceive how 
it is possible, except by the adoption of such a course, to under- 
stand a period which, on a superficial view, is full of the grossest 
inconsistencies, This difficulty will be rendered very obvious, if 
we compare for a moment the nature of the government of - 
Charles with the great things which, under that government, 
were peaceably effected. Never before was there such a want of 
apparent connexion between the means and the end. If we look 


" In this point of view, the opposite tendencies of agricultare and manufactures 
aro judiclously contrasted by Mr. Porter, at the end of his essay on the Statistics of 
culture, T of the Statist. Soe, vol. Ñi, pp. 295, 290. 
Indeed, there never has been a period in england in which physical 
‚ments were so fashionable. This ia merely worth observing as a symptom of the 
agn since Charles T und the nobles were not likely to add, and did not 
bg ta ovr kaosledge and thoir patranage of science, nach as f vas, dogreded de 
mathor than advanced it. BUll, the provaleuce of the taste is curious; and in addi- 
ition to the picture drawn by Mr. Macaulay (History of England, Jat edit, voli pp, 
408412), I may refer tho reader to Monconys' Voyages, vol. iii. p. $17 
'oyage to 32, 82; Evelyn's Dias 
vol. E p. 975, vol. il. p. 24, vol. lil. p. 85, vol, 
Mi 322, vol. li. p. 275; Burnefs Lives, pe 
A p. 582. 
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fens p ‘characters of the rulers, and at their foreign policy, 

core tao of Charles IT. to be the worst that 

d. If, on the other hand, we con- 

pr observations to hes laws which’ were passed, and to the 

lie which were established, we shall be obliged to confess 

same reign forms one of the brightest epochs in our na- 

tional annals. Politically and morally, there were to be found 

in the government all the elements of confusion, of weakness, 
and of crime. The nora of Ol was a mean and spiritless volu 
tuary, without the morals of Christian, and almost without 

ofa man.“ ^ His ministers, with the exception of Olaren- 

don, whom he hated fr his virtues, had not one of the attributes 

of statesmen; and nearly all of them were pensioned by the crown 

of France." The weight of taxation was increased," while the 

security of the kingdom was diminished." By the forced sur- 

render ‘of the charters of the towns, our municipal rights were 

^" By'shutting the exchequer, our national credit 

was destroyed,” "hough immense sums were spent in main- 

taining our naval and military power, we were left so defenceless, 
that when a war broke out, which had long been preparing, we 

seemed suddenly to be taken by surprise. Such was the miser- 

rur iucapacity of the government, that the fleets of Holland 


EX zus tevatment ol of his young wife immediately after marrlage la pee da the 
— recorded of this i and contemptible prince, Lister's. ds D 
vol, ii. pp, 145-153, This is matter of proof; but Burnet (Own vol. k 
«133, and vol. it p.467 07) whispers a- a horrible suspicion, which I cannot believe to be 
m even of Charl po wi ple, t — collected —— of * 
rolligacy, does not mention, though be quotes one pamages in 
the Stuarte, v: ‘Weis, Howeren, as Dt Par 


——“ to another accusation Ad io. silere is little occasion. to 


the memory of that wicked monarch, Charles IL, by the aid of invidious 
Maias on Jemen Hy in Larsia, Works, — Iv. p 477... Compare Fox's 
ef James IL, p. Vl. 
ven Clarendon has been charged with receiving bribes from Loula XTV. 
ote que rs to be no good authority. Compare Hallam’s a Hud vol 
. 66, 07 note, Ae, with Campbell Chancellors, vol. iii, p. 213. 
Mae a Cente A. Harriss Lives of the — 


Cor FR 
gta choy on that Saunders was made chief-justlco for 
— EE 2, Roger North says 
rian mra coi p. Mn), "Nothing was accounted at court eo meritorious 
— 55 of charters, ns the language then was” Compare Buletrode’s 


esie miis 
by this scandalous robbery, is described by De Foe; Wilson's 
p 62. Bee also, Calamya TL of imal yak k pis; Par 
141-143. The amount stolen by the 
Sinclair's Hist. of the Revenue, vol. i. p. $15. Acco’ to Lord 
“nearly a million and a half” Lives of the llora, vol iv, p. 113, 
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were able, not only to ride triumphant round our coasts, but te 
sail up the Thames, attack our arsenals, burn our ships, and in- 
sult the metropolis of England." Yet, notwithstanding all these 
things, it is an undoubted fact, that in this same reign of Charles 
IL more steps were taken in the right direction than had been 
taken in any period of equal length, during the twelve centur 
ries we had occupied the soil of Britain. By the mere force of 
that intellectual movement, which was unwittingly supported by 
the crown, there were effected, in the course of a few years, re- 
forms which changed the face of society. The two great.ob- 
stacles by which the nation had long been embarrassed, consisted 
of a spiritual tyranny, and a territorial tyranny ; the tyranny of 
the church, and the tyranny of the nobles, An —— was 
now made to remedy these evils; not by palliatives, but by 
striking at the power of the classes who did the mischief, For 
now it was that a law was placed on the statute-book, taki 

away that celebrated writ, which enabled the bishops or their 
delegates to cause those men to be burned whose religion was 
different to their own." Now it was that the clergy were de- 
prived of the privilege of taxing themselves, and were forced to 
submit to an assessment made by the ordinary legislature," 


P Thero is a very curious account in Pepys’ Diary, vol. iii. pp. 242-264, of the 
terror felt by the Londoners on this occasion. Pepys himself buried his gold (p. 261 
and pp. 870-379). Evelyn (Diary, vol. li. p. 287) says: “The alarme was to ren, 
that it put both country and citty Into a paniq, feare, and consternation, ns 
hope T shall never see more; every body was flying, none knew why or whither.” 

The most important of theso reforms were carried, as la nearly always the case, 
in opposition to the real wishes of the ruling classes, Charles IL and James IL ofter 
said of the Habeas Corpus Act, “that a government could not subsist with such a 
law.” Dalrymple's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 104. Lord-Keeper Guilford was even opposed 
to the abolition of military tenures. "He thought,” says his brother, “the taki 
away of the tenures a desperate wound to the bortis of the people of England, 
Fives of the Northa, vol. 82. These are the sort of men by whom great nations are 
— A passage in Life of James, by Himaslf, edit. Clarke, vol. ii. p. 621, 

statemont in Dalrymple, so far as James is concerned. This should be compared 
with a letter from Louis XIV., in the Barillon correspondence. Appendix to Fils 
James II., p. exxiv. 

M Blackstone's Commentaries, vol, iv. p. 48; Campbells Chancellors, vol. til. p. 
481. This destruction of the writ De Haretico comburendo was in 1077, Tt is mo- 
ticod in Palmer's Treatise on the Church, vol. i. p. 600; and in Collier's Béclesinat, 
Hist. vol. vill. p. 478. 

™ This was in 1604, See the account of it in Colliers Keclesiast. Hist. vol. vii. 
Pp. 463-466. Collier, who is evidently displeased by the change, says: “The com 
venting, therefore, to be taxed by the — Commons, makes the clergy more 
dependent on a foreign body, takes away the right of disposing of thelr own money, 
and lays their estates in some measure at discretion.” See also, on the injury 
has inflicted on the church, Lathbury’s Hist. of Convocation, pp. 259,280, And Cole 
ridge (Literary Remains, vol. iv. pp. 152, 168) points this out as characterizing one of 
the three “grand evil epochs of our present church.” So marked, however, was the 
tendency of that time, that this most important measure was peacendly effected by 
an arrangement between Sheldon and Clarendon. See the notes by Onslow in Bur- 
net's Own Tine, vol. i. p. 340, vol, iv. pp. 508, 509. Compare Lord Camden's state, 
mont (Parl. Hist. vol. xvi, p. 169) with the speech of Lord Bathurst (vol amii; P 
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Now, too, there was enacted a law forbidding any bishop, or any 
ecclesiastical court to tender the ex-officio oath, by which the 
‘church had hitherto enjoyed the power of compelling a suspected 
‘person to criminate himself.” In regard to the nobles, it wae 
also during the reign of Charles TI. that the House of Lords, af- 
ter a sharp struggle, was obliged to abandon its pretensions to an 
original jurisdiction in civil suits ; and thus lost for ever an im- 
portant resource for extending its own influence% Tt was in 
the same reign that there was settled the right of the people to 
‘be taxed entirely by their representatives ; the House of Com- 
mons having ever since retained the sole power of proposing 
"money bills, end regulating the amount of imposts, merely leav- 
ing to the Peers the form of consenting to what has been already 
determined. These were the attempts which were made to 
bridle the clergy and the nobles. But there were also effected 
other things of equal — By the destruction of the 
scandalous prerogatives of Purveyance and Pre-emption, a limit 
was set to the power of the sovereign to vex his refractory sub- 
jects’ By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of every Eng- 
Tish an was made as certain as law could make it; it being 
guaranteed to him, that if accused of crime, he, instead of lan- 
guishing in prison, as had often been the case, should be brought 
toa fair and speedy trial! By the Statute of Frauds and 


the Church of England, vol. ii. p. 854, Oxford, 1849) grieves over “ this depriya- 
of the liberties of the English clergy.” 
PRIS Car HL e. 12. Compare Stephens Life of Tooke, vol: pp. 109.170, with 
lil. p. 101 


2 and of Lord Temple on Tooke's case (vol. xxx, p. 1857). Mr. Carwithen (ist. 


ja Commentaries, v . Mr. Hallam (Const. Hist. vol. l. pp. 197, 
108) has adduced evidence of the way in which the clergy were accustomed to injure 
opponents by the ez-oficío oath. 

ma hia was the leue of the famous controversy respecting Skinner, In 1660; 

and “from this time,” says Mr. Hallam, “ the Lords have tacitly abandoned all pre- 

tenalosa to an original jurisdiction in civil suits.” Const, Hist. vol. ii, p. 184. There 

ls an account of this case of Skinner, which was connected with the East India Com- 
pang, in Mill's Hist. of India, vol. È pp. 103, 108. 

V Hallam's Const. Hist. vol. il. pp. 189-192; and Zecleston'a English Anti 
dies, p. 826. Tha disputes between the two houses respecting taxation, are noticed 
very heiß in Parkers Hia, of hir een Tit, p. 19, 19. 

The “famous rights of purreyance and pre-emption" were abolished by 12 
Car, I. c. 24. Hallan's Const, Hist. vol. ii, p. 11. Burke, in his magnificent speech 
‘an Economical Reform, deseribes the nbuecs of the old system of purreyance, 
Burkea Werks, vol. i. p. 229. Sce alo Kemble's Sarons in England, vo 88 
mote; Barrington on the Statutes, pp. 155-185, 237; Lingard’s Hist. oj England, 
vol. tk pp. 888, 339; Sinclair's Hist. of the Revenue, vol. i. p. 282; Part. Hist. vol. 
Tip. 1209. Thom passages will give an idea of the Iniqultics practised under this 
Sight," which, like most gross injustices, was one of the good old customs of the 
constitution, being at least as ancient as Canute, See Allen om the te 
. p. 162. Indeed, a recent writer of considerable learning (Spence, Ori- 
gin of the Laws of Europe, p. 319) derives it from the Roman law, A bill bad been 
Grought in to take it away in 1656. See Durton's Cromwellian Diary, vel. i; p. 8l. 
When Adam Smith wrote, it still existed in France and Germany. Wealth of Ne 
tions, book ii, chap. fi. p. 101. 
On the Habess Cornus Act. which became law la 1679, see Campbell's Chan 
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Porjuries, a security hitherto unknown was conferred 1 





vate property.'^* By the abolition of general im 
end was put toa great engine of tyranny, with which pow 
and unscrupulous men had frequently ruined their political 
versaries/* By tho cessation of those laws which restricted. 
liberty of printing, there was laid the foundation of that 

Public Press, which, more than. any other single cause, hos 


fused among the le a knowledge of their own power, y 
thus, to an — ei extent, aided the rogress Kies 
lish civilization. And, to complete this 2d pict there 
were finally destroyed. those feudal incidents which our Norman 
conquerors had imposed,—the military, tenures ; the. conrt 
wards ; the fines for alienation ; the right of forfeiture for mar — 
riage by reason of tenure; the aids, the hoi , the escuages, 
the primer seisins ; and all those mischievous sul weis which 
the mere names sound in modern ears as a wild and barbarous 
jargon, but which pressed upon our ancestors us real and serious 
* 


ilp. t°? 


These were the things which were done in the reign of 
Charles IL; and if we consider the miserable incompetence of 
the king, the idle profligacy of his court, the unblushing venal- 


erllors, vol. lil. pp. 345-5475 Mackintosh, Revolution of 1689, p. 49; und Li 
Hist. of England, vol. vll p- 17. Tho peculiarities of this Jaw, ax — 
the imitations of it in other countries, aro clearly stated in Meyer, Esprit des 

fred, Vol: ji p.253. Mr. Lister (Life of Clarendon, vol. li. p. dii) 
saya; * Imprisonment in gaols beyond tho seas was not prevented by law till the 
passing of the Habeas Corpus Act, in 1679." 

1 Blackstone (Commentaries, vol. iv. 139) calls thi * 
socuity to privat property ;” and Lord Campbell (Chancelor, vol, ii, p 2. terms 
Mt the most important and most beneficial piece of juridical legislation of which we 
can boast," On {ts effocta, comparo Jones's valuable Commentary on. Jsaus ( Works 
of Sir W. Jones, vol. iv. p. 239), with: Storys. Conflict of Laws, pp 821, 689; 627, 

84; and we Statute Law, in Journal of Statist. Soc. vol. xvii. 
> Lord Campbell (Lives of the Chancellors, vol. fl. p. 247) saya, that tho strug- 
gle in 1667 “put an end to general impeachmenta, 
= Printing at first was regulated by royal proclamations; then by the Btar- 
‚chamber ; and afterwards by the Long Parliament. The decrees of the Star-chamber 
re taken as the basis of 13 and 14 Car. IL c. 33; but this act expired in 1679, and 
was not renewed during the reign of Charles IL Compare Blackstone's 
vol. ir. pe 189, with Hunts Hist. of Newspapers, vol. i. p. 154, and. Fox's Hist. of 
James TI. p. 146. 

‘Phe fullest account I have seen in any history, of this great Revolution which 
swopt away the traditions and the language of feudalism, ia that given in Harriss 
Lives of the Stuarts, vol. iv, pp. 389-878, But Harris, though an industrious collector, 
Was a man of slender ability, and not at all aware of the real nature of a change, of. 
which the obvious and immediately practical results formed the smallest part, The 
true point of view Is, that it was a formal recognition by the legislature that the Middle 
Ages were extinct, and that it was necessary to inaugurate a more modern and jano» 
vating policy. - Horcaftur I shall bave occasion to examine this in detail, snd show 
Bow ft was merely a symptom of a revel y movement. Inthe mean time the 
reador may refer to the very short notice legos Hit. of, Feudal Property 

89; Blackstone's Comment. vol. ii. pp. 70, m's Comat. Hist, vol. Hi. p. 11 
art, Hist, vol. iv. pp. 53, 167, 168; Meyer, Institutions Judiciaires, vol. li, m. 48. 
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ity of his ministers, the constant conspiracies to which the coun- 
— from within, and the unprecedented insults te 
it was subjected from: without; if we, moreover, consider 
that, to all this there were, added. two natural calamities of the 
most grievous description,—« Great Plague, which thinned soe 
ciety in all its ranks, and scattered confusion through the king- 
dom; and a Great Fire, which, besides increasing the mortality 
from the pestilence, destroyed ina moment those accumulati 
of industry by which industry itself is nourished;—if we put 
‘these things together, how can we reconcile) inconsistencies ap- 
parently so gross ?.. How. could so wonderful a progress be made 
in the face of these unparalleled disasters ꝰ How could such men, 
under such circumstances, effect such improvements ?. These 
are questions which our political compilers are unable to answer; 
because they look too much at the peculiarities, of individuals, 
and too little at the temper of the age in which those individuals 
lives Such writers do not perceive that the history of every civ- 
ilized. country is the history of «its intellectual development, 
which kings, statesmen, and legislators are more likely to retard 
than to hasten; because, however great their power may be, they 
are at best the accidental and insuflicient re) tatives of the 
spirit of their time; and because, so far from being able to regu- 
late the movements of the national mind, they themselves form 
the smallest part of it, and, ina ral view of the progress of 
Man, are only to be regarded as the puppets who strut and fret 
their hour upon a little stage; while, beyond them, and on every 
side of them, are forming opinions and principles which they can 
soarcely perceive, but by which alone the whole course of human 
affairs is ultimately governed. 
The truth is, that the vast legislative reforms, for which the 
- reign of Charles IL is so remarkable, merely form a part of that 
movement, which, though traceable to a much earlier period, had 
only for three generations been in undisguised operation, These 
important improvements were the result of that bold, sceptical, 
inquiring, and reforming spirit, which had now seized the three 
See departments of, Theology, of Science, and of Politics. 
old: principles of tradition, of authority, and of dogma, were 
gradually becoming weaker; and of course, in the same pro 
tion, there was diminished the influence of the classes by w 
those principles were chiefly upheld. As the power of particular 
Bections of society thus declined, the power of the people at large 
increased. The real interests of the nation — to be 
. ceived, so soon as the superstitions were dispersed by which those 
- interests had long been obscured. This, I believe, is the real 
solution of what at first seems a curious problem,—namely, how 
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it was that — ive reforms should have been — 
lished in so in many respects so infamous, d 
L no donbt, true, that those reforms were ee 
vita of the intellectual march of the age; but, so far from being 
made in spite of the vices of the sovereign, they wero — 
aided by them. With the exception of the needy 
who thronged his court, all classes of men soon learned ere 
spise a king who was a drunkard, a libertine, and a hypocrite; 
= had neither shame nor sensibility; and who, in point of 
honour, was unworthy to enter the presence of the meanest of 
his subjects. To have the throne filled for a quarter of a cen= 
tury by such a man as this, was the surest way of weakening 
that ignorant and indiscriminate loyalty, to which the 
have sacrificed their dearest rights. Thus, the character 
of the king, merely considered from this point of view, was 
eminently favourable to the — of national liberty." But 
the advantage did not stop there. The reckless debaucheries of 
Charles made him abhor every thing — to restraints, 
and this gave him a dislike to a class, whose profession, at least, 
presupposes a conduct of more than ordinary purity. The con- 
sequence was, that he, not from views of enlightened policy, but 
merely from a love of vicious indulgence, always had a distaste 
for the clergy; and, so fur from advancing their power, fre~ 
quently expressed for them an ope contempt.'* His most in- 
timate friends directed against them those coarse and profligate 
jokes, which are preserved in the literature of the time; and 
which, in the opinion of the courtiers, were to be ranked 
the noblest E of human wit, AIR men of this sort 


ligrews, the 
part in ridding the kinge 
m from the Starchamberand 
tion against — ee 
s security of Engllah 
t. Hist. vol. Mp. [ou 
‚the king, eve the 
— .board, Cele Nie r lergy 
“thought of ——— to get soot benefice, nd. gi Seo also, 
Eo his dislike to the bishi vol. il, l. f In another 
place, vol. iv. p. 42, — writes: 
he shaken, whether they will or no; th 
ll, as I hear." Evol a conversation o 
conduct of Charles, bishop shall never: im, as the king of 
Franco hath always” mys, vol. n, in his benevolent way, 
tory teaches us, that tha 
o king has first neglected them. 
5 heads," d is jur — —— held with him: 
respecting “mitred heads,” in — ‘of the very aj it 
reb Travels and Mano =i nz 
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‘the church had, indeed, little to apprehend; but their language, 
and the favour with which it was received, are part of the symp- 
toms by which we may study the temper of that age. Many 
other illustrations will occur to most readers; T may, however, 
mention one, which is interesting on account of the eminence of 
the philosopher concerned in it. The most dangerous opponent 
of the clergy in the seventeenth century, was certainly Hobbes, 
the subtlest dialectician of his time; a writer, too, of singular 
clearness, and, among British metaphysicians, inferior only to 
Berkeley. This profound thinker published several speculations 
very unfavourable to the church, and directly opposed to prin- 
ciples which are essential to ecclesiastical authority. As a nat- 
ural consequence, he was hated by the clergy; his doctrines were 
declared to be highly pernicious; and he was accused of wish- 
ing to subvert the national religion, and corrupt the national 
morals.» So far did this proceed, that, during his life, and for 
several years after his death, every man who ventured to think 
for himself was stigmatized as a Hobbist, or, as it was sometimes 
called, a Hobbian.' This marked hostility on the part of the 
clergy, was a sufficient recommendation to the favour of Charles, 
Phe king, even before his accession, had imbibed many of his 
principles;'"* and, after the Restoration, he treated the author 
with what was deemed a scandalous respect. He protected him 
from his enemies; lie somewhat ostentatiously hung up his por- 
trait in his own private room at Whitehall;!? and he even con- 
ferred a pension on this, the most formidable opponent who had 
yet appeared against the spiritual hierarchy.''* 


28 On the animosity of the clergy against Hobbes, and om the oxtent to which he 
reciprocated it, comparo Aubrey's Leiters and Lives, vol, ii. pp. 632, 081; Tenner 
marin, Gesch. der Philos, vol. x. p. 111; with the angry language of Burnet (Oun 
Tune, vol. i. p. 322), and of Whiston (Memoirs, p. 251). See also Wood's Athena 
Oxonienses, edit. Bliss, vol. tll. p. 1211. Monconys, who was in London in 1083, 
saya of Hobbes, “Il me dit l'aversion quo tous les gens d'église tant catholiques que 
— avolent pour lul" Monconys Voyages, vol. ill. p. 48; and p. 115, Bp 

lobbes, que je trouval toujours fort ennomt des prétres catholiques et des protestans," 
About the sime time, Sorbiere waa in London; and ho writes respecting Hobbes; 
=] Know not how it comes to pass, the clergy are afraid of him, and so aro the 
Oxford mathematicians and their adherents; wherefore his majesty (Charles II.) was 
plensed to make n very good comparison when he told me, he was like a bear, whom 
they baited with dogs to try him.” Sorbierd's Voyage to England, p. 40. 

‘This was u common expression for whoever attacked established opinions Iata 
inthe seventeenth, and even carly in the eighteenth century. For instances of lt, 
seo Baxter's Life of Himself, folio, 1096, part Hi, p. 48; Boyles Works, vol. v. pp, 
500,610; Monk's Lae lentley, vol. E p. 41; Vernon Correrpond, vol, iii, p. 18; 
Kings Life of Locke, vol. i. p. 191; Brewster's Life of Newton, vol, ii. p. 140. 

Burnet says, thay “ado deep and lasting impressions on the king's mind," 
Oun Time, vol. ER má 

u likeness, by Cooper. Bee Wood's Athena Oxomienses, edit. Bliss, vol. iil, 
P Sorbiers Voyage to England, p. 30; Wood's Athene Ozomienees, vol. ‘ii, p 
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If we look for a moment at the ecolesinstical 1 
Charles, we shall find evidence of the same. i Ta 
reign, the highest dignities in the church were invariably con- 
ferred upon men who were deficient. either in ability or in; honesty. 
Tt would perhaps be an over-refinement to. nseribe to the kingin 
deliberate plan for lowering the reputation of the episcopal 
bench ; but it is certain, that if he had such a plan; he followed 
the course most likely to effect his purpose. For itisno — 
ation to say, that during his life, the leading English 
were, without exception, either incapable orinsincere ; they were 
unable to defend what they really believed, or else they did not 
believe what they openly professed. - Never. before were the ine 
terests of the Anglican church so feebly guarded. The first 
Archbishop of Canterbury appointed by Charles was; — 
whose deficiencies were notorious ; and of whom, his friends 
only say, that his want of ability was only compensated by the 
goodness of his intentions." When he died, the — 
as his successor Sheldon, whom: he had previously. Bishop 
of London ; and who not, only brought discredit on his order hy 
acts of gross intolerance,'* but who was so regardless of the come 
mon decencies of his station, that he used to amuse his associates 
by having exhibitions in his own house, imitating the way in 
which the Presbyterians delivered their sermons." After the 
death of Sheldon, Charles appointed to the archbishopric San» 
croft ; whose superstitious fancies exposed him to the contempt. 
even of his own profession, and who was as much despised as 
Sheldon had been hated.''* In the rank immediately: below 
this, we find the same principle at wi three archbishops 
of York, during the reign of Charle Frewen, Stearn. 
and Dolben ; who were so utterly devi ability, that, not- 


305. i 
imen, Sce Parker's His 
the Puritans, vol. Mr. po 


which took place not. 
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rithstanding. their elevated position, they are altogether fi 
siesta re 
nen one reader out of a thousand having ever. heard their 
names,it^ 1 wil 
¿Such appointments as these are indeed striking ; and what 
n them more so, is, that they were by no means necessary ; 
they were not forced on the king by court intrigue, nor was there 
a lack of more competent men. The truth seems to be, that 
Charles was unwilling to confer ecclesiastical promotion upon any 
one who had ability enough to increase, the an bape the 
church, and restore it to its former pre-eminence, At his acces: 
sion, the two ablest of the clergy were undoubtedly Jeremy Tays 
and Isaac Barrow. Both of them were notorious for their 
ty ; both of them were men of unspotted virtue; and both 
them have left a reputation which will hardly perish while 
the English language is remembered. But Taylor, thong he 
had married the kings sister, was treated with mark neg 
lect; and being exiled to an Irish bishopric; had to pass 
remainder of his life in what at that time was truly, called a 
barbarous country. As to Barrow, who, in. point. of genius, 
was probably superior to Taylor,'** he had the mortification of 
seeing the most incapable men raised to the highest posts in the 
while he himself was unnoticed ; and, notwithstanding 
that his family had greatly suffered in the royal cause,'* he. re- 
ceived no sort of preferment. until five years before his death, 
when the king conferred on him the mastership of Trinity Col- 
lego, Cambridge.'** 


A Frewen was so obscure a man, that there i no life of him either in Chalmers? 
ieal Dictionary, or in Rose's more recent, but inferior work. The little 
yen of Stearn, or Sterne, is unfüvourable, Compare Burnet, vol, ii, P AST, 
with Barter’s Life of — folio, 1696, part fi. p. 338. Aud of Dolben T have 
been unable to collect any thing of interest, except that he had a good library. Bec 

teaditionary account in Jones's Memoirs of Horne, p. 66. 

39 His wife was Joanna Bridges, a bastard of Charles I. Compare Notes and 
Queries, vol. vii, p. 305, with Heber's Life of Jeremy Taylor, in Taylors Works, vol. 
Lp xxxir. Bishop Heber, p. xxxv., adda, * But, notwithstanding the splendour 

‚such an alliance, there is no reason to believe that it added materially to Taylor's 


- Bi Coloridgo (Lit. Remains, vol. ill. p. 208) says, that this neglect of Jeremy 
ee “la a problem of which perhaps his virtues present the most prob- 
lation.’ 

m d ; in comprohensiteness, and in tho rango of his studios; vo 

respectable authority, that he was at once “the great pre« 

leac Newton, and the pride of the English pulpit," ^ Werdnoortits 

Beclesiast, Diog. vol. iv: p. 344; Eco also, respecting ‘arrow, Montuslo, Hist. des 

vol. li. pp. 88, 89, 359, 560, 604, 505, vol. iii. pp. 430-438. 

Bla father having suffered. iren in his estate by his attachment to the royal 
game" Chalmers’ Diog. Dict. vol. lv. p. 39. 

—— displeased at not receiving preforment after the Restoration, wrote 


: — — 
Hamilton's Life of Barrow, in Barrow's Works, Edinb. 1648, vol. Lp. xxill 
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Te a hardly necessary to point ouf how all this must ha 
tended to weaken the church, and accelerate that great 1 
ment for which the reign of Charles IT. is remarkable. At 
same time, there were many other circumstances which in this 
preliminary sketch, it is impossible to notice, but which were 
stamped with the general character of revolt against ancient au- 
thority. In a subsequent volume, this will be placed in a still 
clearer light, because I shall have an — bringũ 
forward evidence which, from the abundance of its tails, would 
be unstited to the present Introduction. Enough, however, has 
been stated, to indicate the general march of the English ind, 
and supply the reader with a clue by which he may understanc 
those still more complicated events, which, as the seventeenth 
century advanced, began to thicken upon us, 

A few years before the death of Charles UL, the clergy made 

t effort to recover their former power, by reviving those 

doctrines of Passive Obedience and Divine Right, which are ob- 
viously favourable to the progress of superstition.* But as the 
English intellect was now Fafficiently advanced to reject such 
mas, this futile attempt only increased the opposition between the 
interests of the people as a body, and the interests of the clergy 
as e class. Scarcely had this scheme been defeated, when the 
sudden death of Charles placed on the throne a prince whose 
most earnest desire was to restore the Catholic church, and rein- 


?* Evory thing Mr. Macaulay has said on the contempt into which the clergy fell 
in the reign of Charles IL is perfectly accurate; and from evidence which I have 
collected, 1 know that this very able writer, of wbose immense research few people 
are competent Judges, has rather understated the case than overstated it. On 
several subjects 1 should venture to differ from Mr. Macaulay; but I cannot refrain 
from expressing my admiration of his unwearled diligence, of the consummate skill 
with which he has arranged his materials, and of the noble love of liberty which 
animates his entire work, These aro q which will long survive the aspersions 
of his puny detractor4,—mon who, in point of knowledge and ability, are unworthy: 
to loosen the shoe-lachet of him they foolishly attack. 

™ HHallam's Const, Hist. vol. pp. 142, 143, 153-156; from which it m mr 
that this movement began about 1681. The clergy, as n body, nre naturally favours 
able to this doctrine; and the following passage, published only twelve years ago, 
will give the reader an idea of the views that some of them entertain, The Rev. Me, 
Sowell (Christ Politics, Lond, 1844, p. 175) says, that tho reigning princo is “a 
being armed with supreme physical power by the hand and permission of Provi- 


dence; ns such, the lord of our property, ¿he master of our lives, the fountain of 
honour, the dispenser of law, before whom each subject must surrender his will and 
conform his actions . . . . Who, when he errs, errs as n man, and not asa 
king, and is responsible, not to man, but to God.” And at p. 111, the same writer 
informs us that thy church, “with one uniform, unhesitating volce, bas proclaimed 
the duty of * passive obedience." See also on this slavish tonet, as upheld by the 
church, Wordecerth's Eecleiost, Blog, vol. iv- p. 009; ife of Kem, by a Layman 
v 52: fi 


2; of Convocation, p. Lathbury's Nonjurors, 
50, 185, 197 ; anda letter from Nelson, author of the Fasta and Festivals, in Nichole 
Lit, Anec. vol. iv. p. 216. With good reason, therefore, did Fox tell the House of 
Commons, that “by being a good churchman, a person might become a bad citizen.” 
Parl. Hist, vol. xxix. p. 1917. 
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state among us that mischievous system which openly boasts of 
subjugatiog the reason of Man. This change in affairs was, if 
we consider it in its ultimate results, the most fortunate cireum- 
stance which could have happened to our country, In spite of 
the difference of their religion, the English clergy had always dis- 
pum an affection towards James, whose reverence for the priest- 
they greatly admired ; though they were anxious that the 
warmth of bis affection should be lavished on the Church of 
England, and not on the Church of Rome. They were sensible 
of the advantages which would accrue to their own order, if his 
piety could be turned into a new channel? They saw that it 
was for his interest to abandon his religion; and they thought 
that to a man so cruel and so vicious, his own interest would be 
the sole consideration." The consequence was, that in one of 
the most critical moments of his life, they made in his favour a 
great and successful effort; and they not only used all their 
th to defeat the bill by which it was proposed to exclude 
him from the succession, but when the measure was rejected, 
they presented an address to Charles, congratulating him on the 
result.” When James actually mounted the throne, they con- 
tinued to display the same spirit. Whether they still hoped for 
his conversion, or whether, in their eagerness to persecute the 
dissenters, they overlooked the danger to their own church, is 
uncertain; but it is one of the most singular and unquestionable 
facts in our history, that for some time there existed a strict alli- 
ance between a Protestant hierarchy and a Popish king.'* The 
terrible crimes which were the result of this compact are but 
too notorious, But what is more worthy of attention is, the cir- 
cumstance that caused the dissolution of this conspiracy between 
the crown and the church, The ground of the quarrel was, an 
attempt made by the king to effect, in some degree, a religious 
© The Archtishop of Oenterbury, In 1678, was engaged In an alte to eanrere 
Tenes; nod In a letter. to the Bishop of Winchester be notices the happy conse- 
which would result from his success. Eco this characteristic letter in 
larendon Corresp. vol. il, pp. 465, 400. See also the motives of the bishops, can- 
‘but broadly stated, ie Me, Wilson's valuable work, Life of De Foe, vol. |. p.14. 
In a bigli-church pamphlet, publizued in 1682, against the Bill of Exeluslon, 
‘the cause of James is [o7 Bat ‘the inconvenience be would suffer by remain- 
iga Catholic is strongly insisted upon. See the wily remarks in Somers Tracts, 
il po. 209, 250, 
© Wordseorth's Ecelesiast, Blog. vol. iv. p. 665. On their eagerness against the 


M ses Harris Lives of the Stuarts, vol, v. p. 181; Duenefa Own Time, vol. pe 
ol. 


246; Somers Tracts, vol. x. 216, 263; Campbell's Chancellors, vol. fil. p. 253; 
Carwithen's History of the Church of England, vol, Vi. p. 481. 

7» At the secession of James ÍT. “ihe pulpits throughout England resoundod 
with thanksgivings; and n numerous set of addresses flattered his majesty, in the 
strongest expressions, with assurances of unshaken loyalty and obedience, without 
limitation or reserve." Neal's Hist of the Puritans, vol. y. p. 2. Bcc also Calamy’s 
Life, vol. 1. p. 118. 
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toleration. By the celebrated Test and: ipi Acts, it had 
been ordered that all persons who were employed by government 
should be compelled, under a hea ty, to receive the sacra- 
ment according to the rites of the English Church. The offence 
of James was, that he now issued what was called a Declaration 
of Indulgence, in which he announced his intention of süspend- 

ing the execution of these laws." From this moment, the posi- 
tion of the two great parties was entirely changed. The bishops 
clearly perceived that the statutes which it was thus attempted to 
abrogate, were highly favourable to their own power ; and hence, 
in their opinion, formed an essential part in the constitution of a 
Ohristian country. They had willingly combined with James, 
while he assisted them in persecuting men who worshipped God in 
a manner different from themselves)? So long as this compact 
held good, they were indifferentas to matters which they considered 
to be of minor importance, ‘They looked: on in silence, while the 
king was amassing the materials with which he hoped to turn a 
free government into an absolute monarchy." ‘They saw Jeff- 
reys and Kirke torturing their fellow-subjects ; they saw the gaols 


erowded with prisoners, and the scaffolds streaming with blood. 
They were well — that some of the best and ablest men in the 


kingdom should be barbarously persecuted; that Baxter should 
be thrown into prison, and that Howe should be forced into exile; 
They witnessed with composure the most — cruelties, 
because the victims of them were the opponents of the English 


™ On the 18th March, 1081, the king announced to the Privy Council that he 

vel — “to grant, by his own authority, entire liberty of conscience to all 
ibjects. On the 4th April » ined o memorable Declaration of Indulgence.” 
me lays Hist. of England, 1; und ace Life of James LL, edited by 
Clarke, vol. ii. p. 112. aw A (5 CU of the ‘Declaration in TE id Eod of the 
cond Declaration, zee Macaulay, vol. it. pp» 
110. 

Tt was in tho autumn of 1086, th clorgy and the government persecuted 
the dissenters with the greatest virulence. Soo Macaulay t, vol, i p. 007, 668. 
Compare Neals Hist, of the Puritans, vol, v. pp. 4-12, with a letter from Lord Clars 
endon, datod 21st Decomber, 1686, in C! respond. vol, i, p. 192, Ik la 
said ( Burnet's Own Time, vol. iii, pp. 115, 176), that on many occasions the church. 
party made use of the ecclesiastical courts to extort money from the Nonconformists; 

and for confirmation of this, see Mackintosl’s Revolution of 1088, pp. 113, 640. 

* Tt appears from the necounts in the Md that James, even in the first 
year of his reign, had a standing army of nearly 2 ,000 men, Mackintosk a Revo 
on, pp. 3, 77, 088: “A disciplined army of abou 
time, established during peace in t ay. Inspired great alarm, 
the Ling gave out that the number did not exo 000, Life of James Ii, edited 
by Clarke, vol, ii. pp. 52, 57. 

™ Compare Burnet, l. ili. pp. 55-62, with Dalrymples Memoirs, vol. i, part. i. 
book ii, pp. 108-203. Ken, so far as I remember, was the only one who set bia face 

inst these atrocities. He was a very humane man, and did what he could to 
mitigate the sufferings of the prisoners In Monmouth's rebellion; but it ig not mene 
tioned that he attempted to stop the persecutions directed against the innocent Nón- 
conformista, who we barously punished, not because they rebelled, but because 
they dissented, Life of Ken, by a Layman, vol, i. p. 298. 
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¿hurch. Although the minds of men were filled with terror and 
with loathing, the bishops made no complaint,” "They preserved 
their loyalty unimpaired, and insisted on ——— ‘of humble 
submission to the rt anointed.* But the moment James 
d to protect against persecution those who were hostile 
j the church ; the moment he announced his intention of break- 
s that monopoly of offices and of honours which the . 
ops had long secured for their own party ;—the moment this 
took place, the hierarchy became alive to the engen with which 
“the country was threatened from the violence of so arbitrary a 
— The king had laid his hand on the ark, and the guar- 
of the temple flew to arms, How could ‘they tolerate a 
pte who would not allow them to persecute their enemies 2 
could they koppan a sovereign who sought to favour those 
who differed from the national church ? They soon determined 


on the line of conduct it beloved them to take, With an al 
most unanimous voice, they refused to obey the order by which 
the commanded them to read in their churches the edict 
for ious toleration." ¶ Nor did they stop there. So great 
was a os enmity against him they had recently cherished, that 


actually applied for aid to those very dissenters whom, only 
br few weeks bee, they had hotly persecuted; seeking by mag- 


— 39^ "From the conduct of the clergy in this and the former reign, it is quite 
clear, that if the king had been a Protestant, of the profession of the Churci Church of 
‘or even a quiet, submissive Catholic, without any zeal for his religion,— 

fees — arre to matters of state, and having a pro) * mt for ar church 

he might have plundered other Protestanta at his pleasure, and have 

pled upon the liberties of his country, without the danger piso. Wil- 

— De Foe, vol. i. p. 186. Or, as Fox says, “Thus, as long as James cone 

with absolute power in civil matters, and did not make use of his 

jority against the church, every thing went smooth and easy." — Foz's Hist, - 


— Neal's the Purit 
D it 
P 10; Pinto it ie well. said, th 
had preached prerogati chest itch 
ger Sd 
though is was of their own. — 
ir — was to the crown, whi e thay 
estimated from the statement of 
preached, Laid king commanded m; eji] 
ers to feteh it, I was bound to submit, and stand. while 1 it was cut 
De Foe, vol. & p. 118, 
write p. 164) says, “On tha whole, 1t 3s supposed that not 
body of clergy — — 
Only seven. obeyed i ih — ety of La lon, and not above 
— Denis Own Time, vol, iii, p. 218, On Sunday, 20th. Tui 
Clarendon writesz “I was at St. James's church; ln the evrenini 


the crown only so ore ed 
EIU 
i's Revolution of 1088, p. 265, 
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nificent promises to win over to their side men they had hitherto 
hunted even to the death.’ The most eminent of the Noncon- 
formists were far from being duped by this sudden afíection.* | 
But their hatred of Popery, and their fear of the ulterior de- 
signs of the king, prevailed over every other consideration;. 
there arose that singular combination between churchmen and 
dissenters, which has never since been repeated. This coalition, 
backed by the general voice of the P le, soon overturned the 
throne, and gave rise to what is justly d one of the most 
important events in the history of England. 

Thus it was, that the proximate cause of that great revolu- 
tion which cost James his crown, was the publication by the 
king of an edict of religious toleration, and the consequent r- 
nation of the clergy at seeing so audacious an act performed by 
a Christian prince, It is true, that if other things had not con- _ 
spired, this alone could never have effected so great a change. 

at it was the immediate cause of it, because it was the cause 
of the schism between the church and the throne, and of the al- 
lianoe between the church and the dissenters, This is a fact 
never to be forgotten. We ought never to forget, that the first 
and only time the Church of England has made war upon the 
crown, was when the crown had declared its intention of tolerat- 
ing, and in some degree protecting, the rival religions of the 
country." There is no doubt that the Declaration which was 





= ‘The firat advances were made when the Doclaration of the king in favour of 
“liberty of conscience" was on the point of being issued, and immediately after the 
proceedings at Oxford had shown his determination to break down the monopoly of 
offices possessed by the church. ‘Tho clergy at the same time prayed and entreated 
the dissonters to appear on their sido, and stand by the Establishment, making large 
promises of favour and brotherly affection if ever they came into power.” Neal's 
Hist. of the Puritans, vol, v, p. 29. Seo also, at pp. 58, 59, the concilinting letter 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury after the Declaration, “Such,” says Neal, “uch 
was the language of the church in distress!” Compare Birch's Life of Tillotson, p. 
163; Elliss Correspond. vol 63; Bllis's Orig. Letters, 9d series, vol, iv, 4 Hs 
Mackintoslés Revolution, p. 286; Somera Tracts, vol. ix. p. 132; Macaulay's Hist, oj 
England, vol. ii. I 218, 219. 

99? See the indignant language of De Foe ( Wilson's Life of De Foe, vol. Erg 180, 
191, 183, 124); and a Letter from a Dissenter to the Petltioning Bishops, in Somers 
‘Tracts, vol, ix. pp. 117, 118.” The writer says: " Pray, my lords, lot me ask you 
a question. Suppose the king, instead of bis Declaration, had issued out a procla- 
mation, commanding justices ef tho peace, constables, informers, and all other per- 
sons, to be more rigorous, if possible, against dissenters, and do their utmost Lo the 
porfict quelling nnd destroying them; and had ordered this to be read in your 
churches in the time of divine service, would you have made any scruplo of that?” 

That this was the immediate cause, so far ns the head of the church-party was 
concerned, is unblushingly avowed by the biographer and defender of the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. “The order published from tho king In council, May 4tb, 
1688, directing tho archbishops and bishops to send to tho clergy in their respectivo 
dioceses the Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, to be publicly read in all the 
churches of the kingdom, made it impossible for the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
abstain any longer from engaging in an open ond declared — to the counsels 
under which the king was now unhapplly acting.” D'Oyly» Life of Saneroft, p 181. 
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een, |, and that it was conceived in an insidious 
it. But declarations equally illegal, insidious, and 
xU ree 


ion. As to the people rens itis impossible 

te the obligations which they and all of us owe to the 
Revolution of 1688. . But let, them take heed that superstition 
does not mingle with their gratitude. Let them admire that 
majestic edifice of national liberty, which stands alone in Europe 
like a beacon in the midst of the waters; but.let them not think 
that they owe any thing to men who, in “contributing to its erec- 
tion, sought. the gratification of their own selfishness, and the 
consolidation of that spiritual power which by it they fondly 

to secure. 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive the full amount of the im- 
quien to to English civilization by the expulsion of the House 
of Stuart. ae most immediate. results, may be men- 
tioned the limits that were set to the royal —— qua the 
— steps that were taken towards religious toleration gin 

rem 


arkable and permanent improvement in the administra- 


on the ground that they 
ut such a fence is incom- 


ies ey 
Taylor; anı 

da 1087." Bot wb; was it Beer im 1 
CREE ‘enjoyed by the clergy; mii rema inno ey Rum 

that they might smite their enemy. And what makes the "ivt d f thin 
change still more palpable ia, that as late as 1081, the Archbishop of 
cansed the clergy to read a Declaration issued by Charles IJ. ;-and that in a 
[4 ie Puritan al y. Compans Cl to the —— spy 

vol v. 


Va Revolution, pp. 242, 9433 CE 
Mf e vol pis —— sii. Ca lesa 


Shey ore x are — pi i à m, 
E x. pp. 208, Low Pe diminished. respect felt c the 
after 1688 is adios "noticed in Mahon's Hist. of England, vol. i, 
20 The Toleration Act was in 1689, A copy of It is 
Bogue and Be 
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T see, the prejudices oie su] 





and the most splendid recorded in the history of 

country. But these topics rather belong to the subsequent 
umes of this work; and at present we are only concerned in 

ing the effects of the — ad ecclesiastical 

er by which it was immediatel t about. 
Daep eNi had the clergy — in expelling James, when 
the greater number of them repented of their own act. Ind 
even before he was driven from the country, several things 
occurred to make them doubt the policy of the course they were 
pursuing. During the last few weeks that he was allowed 
to reign, he had shown symptoms of — respect for the 
English hierarchy. The archbishopric of York had so long been 


m 't Chancellors, vol. iv. pp. 102, 355, and hie Chief-Justices, vol. ll ppe 
95, 118, 118, 136, 142, 143. Seo also Barrington’s Observations on the Statutes, pp. 
23, 10%, 558; and even Alison's Hist, of Europe, vol. i, p. 230, vol. ix. p. 243; an 





Chancellors, vol. iv. pp. 121, 122. Compare Lord Camden on Literary — 
ii funta Hist. of Newspapers, vol. i, pp. 161, 1625 
s Hist. 





id a more ennt account ln Mae la if 
England, vol. iv. pp. 848 seq. 540 seq.: thou, r. Macaulay, in ase p. 3 
#0 much to the ini — of Blount, has not, T think, saficiently dwelt pos operas 
mon of larger and more general causes. 

W Mr. Cooke (Hiat, of Party, vol. ii, pp. 5, 145) notices this remarkable rise of 
‘the monied classes early in the eighteenth century; but he merely observes, that the. 
‘consequence was to strengthen the Whig party. Though this is undoubtedly troe, 
the ultimate results, us T shall hereafter point out, were far more important than 

litical or even economical consequences, It was not till 1694 that the Bank 
land was established; and this great institution at first met with the warmest 
prosition from the admirera of old timos, who thought it must be useless because 
eir anecstors did without It. Seo the curious details in Sinclair's Hist, 1. the Ree 
enue, wol. iii. mend on the. M NON it and the Whigs, see A ^ 
n vol, iv. p. 502. There is a short account of its origin and progress 
Veelth of Nations, book ii. ch. il. p. 130. m! 
1 Frequently misunderstood, even by those who praise it, ‘Thus, for instance, a 
living writer infoems ua. that, "great as have been the obligations which England 
‘owes, in many different viewa, to the Revolution, it is beyond all question the greatest, 
that le brought in.a sovereign instructed in the art of overcoming the ignorant ita: 
patience of taxation, which is the invariable characteristic of free communities; and 
thus gave it a government capable of turning to the best account the activity and 
energy of its inbabitants, at the same time that it had tho means given it of maln- 
taining their independence.” Alison's Hist. of Europe, vol. vii. po This, I should 
suppose, is the most eccentric eulogy ever passed on William II 
tl, "^ On thelr sudden repentanee, and on the causes of it, peo Neal's Hiat, of the 
Puritans, vol. Y, p. 11. 


























vacant, as to cause a belief that it was the intention of the crown 
either to appoint to it a Catholic, or else to seize its revenues. "t 
But — the delight of the church, now filled up this im- 


— by nominating |, who was well to 
staunch churchman and a lous defender — 
Aust before this, the king also rescinded ti 

which the Bishop of London had been suspended from the 

exercise of his functions." To the bishops in general he made 
promises of future favour ;'** some of them, it was said, were 

lo be called to his privy council ; and, in the mean time, he can- 

celled’ that ecclesiastical commission which, by limiting their 

power, had excited their anger. ¶ Besides this, there occurred 

some other circumstances which the clergy now had to consider. 

Tt was rumoured, and it was generally believed, that ‘William 

vane no — it admirer of ecclesiastical establishments ; and that, 

id to toleration, he was more likely to diminish the 

oe bas ‘increase the privileges of the English hierarchy st 


way 
Ws Erie 

were “not filled up. Compare m — of the 
a m the Jesuit Petre 


lamp igh was translated from the bishopric of Exeter to tho arehbihopre 
of ore In November, 108, Bee the contemporary account In the Bilis Correspond 
‘net, vol. il. p. 303, and Kilis’s Original Letters, second series, vol. iv. p. 161. He 
‘was a most orthodox man; and not only hated the dissenters, but showed bis zeal 
SETS thom, — Wilson's Life of dos voL 1 pp: 04,98. Co 

Xe of him in Baxter Dife of Himself, folio, 109 
letter, dated m Hl 200 —— 1688 (Ellis 
ii, pe d eU" Orig. Letters, second teries, irh ba dd mans ‘it ts La ae 
thet pihop ot London's "suspension is taken off.” Somers Tracts, vol. 
p.215. This is the more observable, because, UEM to Johnstone, there <a 
an Intention, in December, 1697, of deprving him. Mackintosh Rératution, pp. 
211, 212. 

= "hia disposition on tho part of the kmg again to favour the bishops and the 
church became a matter of common remark in September, — Ree Ellis Cor 
ae eres vol. s s * 209, 210, 224, 225, 226, 297; 

Ee: Reresby, who was then in inion ‘writes, in 

ber, 16! Mal annua "t in to court the Church of England." Re 
Memoirs, p. 307. Indeed, the ification of Janes were iow becoming 40 great, 


t ho had hardly any choice. 
Eilis wok il, p. 211; Life of James IT, edit. Clarke, vol, lk pass, 
14 In November, 1687, it was vi that he wished the dissenters to bayo © 
liberty for the full exercise of theit religion,” and to be freed “ from the pe a 
the penal laws.” Somers Tracta, vol. ix. p. 184. This is the earliest distinct notice 
Y have seen of William's desire to deprive the church óf the power of punishing none 
conformists : but after he arrived in Ei ul his tention ‘became obvious. Tn 
- , 1088-9, the friends of the church complained “that the countenance he 
le dissenters gave too much causo of jealousy to the Church of 

Correspond. vol; ii. p. 288. Compare Néal's Hist, of tie Puritans, i 

v. p. 81; Bogue and Bennetts Hist. of the Dissenters, vol. li. p. 8185 Birch UL 
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It was also known. that he favoured the Presbyterians, whom 
the church not unreasonably rded as her bitterest enemies, 
And when, in addition to ll this, illiam, on mere grounds of 
ieney, actually abolished episcopacy in Scotland, it became 
evident that, by thus repudiating the doctrine of divine Baht, he 
had directed a great blow against those opinions on which, in 
E m b eerie authority was — mo 
ile these things were agitating the public mind, the eyes 
of men were — eo Ga the bishops, who, though they. 
had lost much of their former pone, were still respected by a 
large majority of the people as the guardians of the national re- 
gon. But at this critical moment, they were so blinded, either 
by their ambition or by their prejudices, that they adopted a 
course which of all others was the most injurious to their — 
tation, They madea sudden attempt to reverse that. polit 
movement of which they were themselves the principal origina- 
tors. Their conduct on this occasion amply confirms that ac- 
count of their motives which I have already given. If, in aiding 
those preliminary measures by which the Revolution was effected, 
they had been moved by a desire of relieving the nation from 
despotism, they would have eagerly welcomed that great man at 
whose approach the despot took to flight. "This is what the 
clergy would have done, if they had loved their country better 
than they loved their order, But ges pursued a preci oppo 
site course; because they preferred the petty interests of thei 


Tillotson, pp. 160, 157; Somers ‘Tracts, vol. x. p: 341, vol. x. p. 108. Burnet, 
A his — ‘of the. character of William, observes, that “ his indifference ns to 
the forms of ckurch-government, and his being zealous for toleration, together with 
his cold behaviour towards the clone, gavo them generally rep un impressions of 
him." Own Time, vol ir. p. 550. At p. 193 the bishop says, “He no notice 
a iu clergy, and seemed to have little concern in the matters of the church or of 
religion. 

Sir John Reresby, who was an attentive observer of what waa going — 
“The prince upon his arrival, seemed more inclined to the Presbyterians than to 





for his E to the setting up pres- 

jl. di, Be Hi the Orkney Islands, à T Nal 

sentera, vol. ll pp. 879-384; Barrys Hist, oj . 951; s 
pp. 87 ry of "E LAS 





as to England. And then wo are wholly precarious.” Seo also vol. x. [X53 
508; Lath Hut. of Convocation, pp. 277, 278; and Macpherson's Origins 
Papers, vol. i. p. 509. 
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own class to the welfare of the great body of the people, and be- 
cause they would rather that the country should be —— 
than that the church should be humbled." Nearly the whole of 
the bishops and clergy had, only a few weeks before, braved the 
anger of their sovereign sooner than read in their churches an 
edict for religious toleration, and seven of the most influential of 
the episcopal order had, in the same cause, willingly submitted 
to the risk of a public trial before the ordinary tribunals of the 
land. This bold course they professed to have adopted, not be- 
cause they disliked toleration, but because they hated tyranny, 
And yet when William arrived in England, and when James 
stole away from the kingdom like a thie in the night, this same 
eeclesiastical profession pressed forward to reject that great man, 
who, without striking a blow, had by his mere presence saved the 
country from the slavery with which it was threatened. We 
shall not easily find in modern history another instance of such 
inconsistency, or rather, let us say, of such selfish and reck- 
ambition. For this change of plan, far from being concealed, 
was so openly displayed, and the causes of it were so obvious, 
that the scandal was laid bare before the whole country. Within 
the space of a few weeks the apostasy was consummated, "The 
first m the field was the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, anxious 
to retain his office, had promised to wait upon William, But 
when he saw the direction things were likely to take, he with- 
drew his promise, and would not recognize a prince who showed 
such indifference to the sacred order.” Indeed, so great was his 
anger, that he sharply rebuked his chaplain tor presuming to 
pray for William an ry, although they had been proclaimed 
with the full consent of the nation, and although the crown had 
been delivered to them by the solemn and deliberate act of a 
public convention of the estates of the realm. While such 
was the conduct of the primate of England, his brethren were 


39 Burnefa Own Time, vol. iil. p. 340. Burnet, who had the best means of iti- 
formation, says, “Though bo had once agreed to it, yet would not come.” Lord 
Clarendon, in hie Diary, $4 January, 1688-9, writes, that the archbishop expressed 
to him on that day his determination neither to call on William nor even to send 
to him {Clarendon Correspond. vol. ii. p. 240); nnd this resolution appears to have 
been deliberately ; “ be wns careful not to do it, for the reasons he formerly 
gave me” 

Ree the account ‘by hia chaplain Wharton, in 77: 's Life A 
nl garen a ran rn oats 
iacens"), and told him, “that ho must thenceforward desist from offering prayers 
for the new king and queen, or else e ee duties of his chapel” “See 
also Birch's Lp of Toto, p. 4. too the Bishop of Norwich declared 
“that he would not pray for King William and Queen Mary.” Olarendon 
. 203. The same spirit was universal among the high-church. Y 
lic prayers were offered up for the king and queen, they were 
by the noxjurors “the immoral prayers,” and this became n technical and 
expression, Life of Ken, by a vol. il. pp. 648, 650. 
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not wanting to him in this great emergency of their common f 
The nih at j only erg] 


in decli to recognize for their king him whom the country 
had electe "The other et this turbulent faction 
were unwilling, by so bold a measure, to incur that deprivation 
of their livings with which William would A probably have, visited 
them. They, therefore, preferred a safer and more inglorious op- 
position, by which they could embarrass the government without 
injuring, themselves, and conld gain the reputation of orthodoxy 
without incurring the pains of martyrdom, A 
The, effect which all this produced on the temper of the 
nation, may be easily imagined. The question was now narrowed 
to an issue which every plain man could at once understand. 
On the one side, there was an overwhelming majority of the 
"^... On the other side, there was all the intellect of Eng- 

land, and all her dearest interests. ‘The mere fact that such an 
opposition could exist without pit uini war, showed how 
the growing intelligence of the people weakened the author- 
ity of the ecclesiastical profession, Besides this, the opposition 
was not only futile, but it was also injurious to the tee that 
made, iti" For it was now seen that the clergy only cared 


130 Fathbury's Hist, of the Nonjirors, p. 45; D'Oylyx Sancrépt; p. 960. 

WW (Nairne's Papers mention, in 1093, "six hundred ministers who have: not 
taken tha oatha," Macpherson's Orig. Papers, Yol. i. p, 459. , 

Mi Tha only friends William possessed among the clergy, were the low-sbureb 
mien, ns they were afterwards called ; and it is supposed that they formed barely a 
tenth of the entire body ia 1689; “We should non overrate thelr num 
strength, if wo were to estimate them ata tenth part of the priesthood.” Mac 
aulay'» Hist. of England, vol. iii. p. 74 

2% The earliest allusion I have seen to, the injury the clergy were inilicting on 
the church, by their conduct after the arrival of William, ia in Bvelyn's Diary, vol. 
iii, p. 275,—a curious passage, gently hinting at the “wonder of many," at the ber 
haviour of “the Archbishop of Canterbury, and some of the rest.” Wich Evelyn, 
who loved the church, this was an unpleasant subject ; but others were less sorn; 
lous; and in parliament, in particular, men did not refrain from expressing. wl 
must. hare been the sentiments of every impartial observer. In the celebrated de- 
bate, in January, 1688-9, when the throne was declared vacant, Polloxfen mid: 
“Some of the clergy are for one thing, some for another; I think they, scarce 
know what they would have.” Parl, Hist. vol. v, p. 66... In February, Maynard, 
one ‚of the most influential members, ndigoanily said “I think the clergy are ont 
of their wits; and I believe, if the clergy should have their wills, few or none of ms 
should be here again," Jid. vol. v.p. 129. The clergy were themselves bitterly, 
sonsible of the general hostility ; and one of them writes, in 1094: ** The people of 
England, who were 30 excessively enamoured of us when the bishops were inthe 
‘Tower, that they hardly forbore to worship us, are now, 1 wish I could say but cool 
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Sree penis pa Jong an iha cared for them. The vio- 
lence with which these angry — themselves against the 
interests of the nation, clearly proved the selfishness of that zeal 
inst James, of which they had formerly made so great a merit, 
continued to hope for his return, to intrigue for him, and 
in some instances to correspond with him; although they well 
knew that his presence would cause a civil war, and that he was 
so generally bated, that he dared not show his face in England 
unless protected by the oe a foreign and hostile power!“ 
» But this was not the whole of the damage which, in those 
anxious times, the church inflicted upon herself, When the 
bishops refused to take the oaths to the new government, meas- 
tures were adopted to remove them from their sees ; and William 
did. not hesitate to eject by force of law the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and five of his brethren," The prelates, smarting under 
the insult, were goaded into measures of unusual activity, They 
loudly proclaimed that the powers of the church, which had long 
been waning, were now extinct.'** They denied the right of the 
an to pass a law against them. They denied the right 
the sovereign to put that law into execution." They not only 
continued to give themselves the title of bishops, but they made 
arrangements to perpetuate the schism which their own violence 
had created. The Archbishop of Canterbury, as he insisted upon 
being called, made a formal renunciation of his imaginary right 
into the hands of Lloyd,'* who still supposed himself to be 


and very indifferent towards un” Somers Tracta, vol. lx. p. 525. The growing in- 
Aignation against the clergy, caused by their obvious desire to merifice the country 
10 the interests of the church, is — displayed in a letter from Sir Roland 
Gwyro, Written in 1710, and printed in Macpherson’s o: Papers, vol. ii. p. 207. 
‘They are so called by Burnet: “these angry mon, that had raised this flame 

in the éburch." Own Time, vol. v. p. 17. 
> *^ Indeed, the high-church party, in thelr publications, distinetly intimated, that 
Af James were not recalled, le should be reinstated by a foreign army. Somers 
vol. x. pp. 877, 405, 457, 402, Compare Mahon's Hist. of England, vol. ii. 
p.198. Burnet (Own Time, vol, iv. pp. $01, 202) n they were “confounded” 
when they heard of tho peace of 1097 ; and — ife of Himself, vol. «p $22) 
Makes tho same remark on the death of Louis XIV.: “It very much puzzled the 

jects,” 


ower tho right of 
tido”  Boclers 
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Bishop of Norwich, although William had recently expelled 
him from his see, per a of these turbulent priests waa 


then communicated to James, who willingly supported their 
for establishing a permanent feud in the Bali church. in 
result of this conspiracy between the rebellious prelates and the 
pretended king, was the appointment of a series of men —— 
themselves out as forming the real episcopacy, and who 

the homage of every one who preferred the claims of the church 
to the authority of the state.'"* This mock succession of i 

nary bishops continued for more than a — and, i 
viding the allegiance of churchmen, lessened the power of the 
church." In several instances, the unseemly spectacle was ex- 
hibited, of two bishops for the same place; one nominated. by 
the spiritual power, the other nominated by the temporal power, 
Those who considered the church as superior to the state, of 
course attached themselves to the spurious bishops; while the 


is printed in Latin, in D Oyly’ Seneref, p. 206, and in Englah, In Life of Ken, by 
vol. fi, p, 640. 
ER Tears Hat. of the Nonjurors, p. 064 Life of Ken by a Layman; volii 


G41, 642, 

PP ve de straggle between. James and William was essentlally a struggle between 
ecclesiastical interests and secular interests; and this was scon as carl; 1689, 
when, as we learn from Burnet, who was much mory a politician than a 

“the church was as the word given out by the Jacobite party, under which the: 
might more safely shelter themselves," Own Zime, vol, iv. p. 61, See also, on tbis 
identification of the Jacobites with the church, Hirch's Life of TWlotton, p. 2225 
the argument of Dodwell, pp. 246, 247, in 1691. Dodwell justly otwervod, thas 
iccessora of the deprived bishops were schismatical, im m spiritual point of 
views and that, “if they should pretend to lay authority as sufficient, they would 
overthrow the being of n church ns a society." Tho bishops appointed by 

were evidently intruders, according to church principles; and as their intrusion. 
could only be justified according to lay principles, it followed that the succeks of 
the intrusion was the triumph of lay principles over church onos, Hence it is, that 
the fundamental idea of the rebellion of 1088, ia the elevation of the atate above 
the church; just as the fundamental idea of tho rebellion of 1642, is the elevation 
of the commons above tho crown. 

m According to Dr. D'Oyly (Life of Saneroft, p. 207), Dr. Gordon “died in 
London, November, 1779, and ia supposed to have been the last nonjuring bishop.” 
In Shorfs History of the Church of England, p. 583, Lond. 1847, it is also stated, 
that “this sobism continued til 1779." Bat Mr. Hallam (Const, Hist. vol. il. p. 
404) bas pointed out a passage, in the £ Trials, which proves that another of 
the bishops, named Cartwright, was still living at Shrewsbury in. 1793; and Me, 
Lathbury (iat. of the Nonjurors, Lond. 1845, p. 412) says, that he died in 1790, 

m Calamy (Gion Life, pb. 328-380, vol. ii. pp. 328, 957, 858) gives an 
interesting nccount of these feuds within the church, consequent upon the revolu 
tion, Indeed, their bitterness was such, that it was necessary to coin names for the 

; and between 1700 and 1702, we, for the first time, hear the expres. 
h-church and lowechureh. Seo Zurnat’s Own Time, vol. iv. p. 447, VOL v. 
p.10. Compare Wilson's Life of De Foe, vol. iip 26; Parl, Hist, vol. vi. pp. 102, 
408, On the difference between. them, as it was understood in the reign of Anne, 
wee Somers Traete, vol. xii, p. 582, and Maepherson's Orig. Papers, voL fi. p. 108 
On the dawning schism in the church, see the speech of Sir T. Littleton, in 1690, 
Parl. Hist. vol. v. p. 698, Hence many complained that they could not tell which 
was the roal church. Soe curious evidence of this perplexity in Semere vol 
E. pp. 477-481. 
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"appointments of William were acknowledged by that rapid]; 
‘creasing party, who preferred —— to — 


‚Such were some of the events which, at the end of the sev- 
'nteenth century, widened the breach that had long existed 
‘between the interests of the nation and the interests of the 
clergy. There was also another circumstance which con- 
siderably increased this alienation. Many of the English clergy, 
though they retained their affection for James, did not choose to 
brave the anger of the government, or risk the loss of their liv- 
ings. To avoid this, and to reconcile their conscience with their 
interest, they availed themselves of a supposed distinction be- 
tween a king by right and a king in possession. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that while with their lips they took an oath of alle- 
gianee to William, they in their hearts paid homage to James ; 
and, while they prayed for one king in their churches, they were 
bound to pray for another in their closets: By this wretched 
subterfuge, large body of the clergy were at once turned into 
conecaled rebels ; and we have it on the authority of a contempo- 


_ ™ The alternative ig falrly stated In a letter written in 1691 ( Life of Ken, s 
vol. jj, p. 899): “If tlio deprived bishop be the only lawful bishop, then 
the people and clergy of bis diocese are bound to own him, and no other; [^ 
the bishops who own the authority of anew archbishop, and live in communion 
‘with him, are schismatics; and the clergy who live in communion with schismatical 
— ‘are schismatics themselves; and the whole Church of England now estab- 
law Is schismatleal.” 
™ Lord Mahon (Hist, of England, vol. il. p. 245) notices what he terms the 
E ral alienation between the church aud state," consequent the Revo- 
lution of 1638; and on the diminished power of the church caused by the sama 
event, seo Phillimore's Mem. of Lyttletony vol. i. p. 352. 
The old absurdity of de facto and de jure; as if any man could retaln a right 
ton throne which the people would not allow him to occupy! 
** Tn 1715, Leslie, by far. the ablest of them, thus states their position: “You 
are now driven to this dilemmia,—awear, or swear not: if you swear, you kill the 
+ and if you swear not, yon kill the hody, in the loss of your bread.” Somera 
vol, xiii, p. 686. The result of the dilemma was what might have been ex« 
bigh-church writer, in the reiga of Willam ILL, boasts (Somera 
. $44) that the oaths taken by the clergy were no protection to d 


z “not that the government receives any security from oaths.” — Whis- 
L4 too, says, in his Memoirs, p. 30: * Yet do I too well remember that the far 
greatest part of those of the university and dem that then took the oaths to tho. 


Wernment, seomed to me to take them with a doubtful conscicnee, if not against 
dictates” This was in 1093; and, la 1710, we And: “There are now cireum- 
Stances to make us believe that the Jacobite clergy have the like instructions to. 


take any oaths, to get possession of a pulpit for the service of the cause, to bellow 
a ibe hereditary tended title of the Pretender” Semara Tracts, val 


lit, the 

661. A ces of this fact, or at all events, a belief of It, was soon dif- 
: and, vight years Inter, the celebrated Lord Cowper, then lord chancellor, 
in the House of Lorda, "that hls majesty had also the best part of the landed, 
asi all the trading interest; Hat, as to the clergy de would say nothing,—but Wal 
it was notorious that the — ity of the populace had been poisoned, and that the poison. 
was mot yet quite "arl. Hist. vol, vll. p. 641; also given, but not quite 

verbatim in Campbells Chancellors, vol. iv y. 805. 
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rary bishop, that the prevarication of which these men were no- 
toriously guilty, was a still forther aid to that scepticism, the 
progress of which he bitterly deplores,!** ' 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the great movement of 
liberation rapidly proceeded. One of the most important of the 
ecclesiastical resources had formerly been Convocation; in which 
the clergy, by meeting in a body, were able to discountenance in 
nn imposing manner whatever might be hostile to the church; 
and had, moreover, an opportunity, which they sedulouslyem- 
ployed, of devising schemes favourable to the spiritual &uthor- 
ity." But, in the progress of the age, this weapon also was 
taken from them, ithin a very few years after the Revolu- 
tion, Convocation fell into general contempt; and, in 1717, 
this celebrated assembly was finally prorogued by an act of the 
crown, it being justly considered that the country had no further 
occasion for its services,'* Since that period, this great council 
of the English church has never been allowed to meet for the 
purpose of deliberating on its own affairs, until a few years 
when, by the connivance of a feeble government, it was permite 
ted to reassemble. So marked, however, has been the change in 
the temper of the nation, that this once formidable body does 
not now retain even a semblance of its ancient influence ; its 
resolutions are no longer feared, its discussions are no longer 
studied ; and the business of the country continues to be con- 
ducted without regard to those interests, which, only a few gene 


M “Tho provarication of too many in so sacred n matter contributed not a Tittle 
to fortify the growing nthcism of the present age." Burnet's Own Time, vol. iil, p. 
381. Sce also, to the same effect, vol. iv: pp, 170, 177; and a remarkable passage 
in Somers Tracts, vol. xli. p, 573, I need hardly add, that it was then usual to con- 
fuse scoptlcism with athelsm ; though the two things aro not only diffrent, but ine 
Compatible, In regard to the quibble respecting de facto and de jure, and tho use 
made of it by the clergy, the reader should compare Wilson's Mein. of De Foe, vol. 
i. pp. 171, 172; Somers Tracts, vol. ix. p. 581; Campbells Chaneellors, vol. iv. 
409; and letter from the Roy, Francis Jessop, written in 1717, in Nichols 
‚Ilustrations, vol, iv. pp. 120-123. 

7" Among which must be particularly mentioned the practico of consaring all 
books that encouraged free Inquiry. 1a this respect, the clorgy were extreme 
mischievous, Bee Lathbury's Hist. of Convocation, pp. 124, 286, 338, 351; and Wil- 
son's Life of De Foe, vol. fi, p. 110, 

+ Tn 1704, Burnet (Dien. Time, vol v. p. 138) says of Convocation, “but little 
Opposition was made to thom, as very little regard was had to them." In 1700, 
there was n squabble between the upper and lower house of Convocation for Can: 
tetbury ; which, no doubt, aided those fellnge, See Life af Archbishop Sharp, edited 
by Newcome, vol. 1. p. 348, where this wretched feud is related with great gravity. 

™ Charles Butler (Reminiscences, vol. ji. p. 95) says that the final prorogation 
was in 1720; but, according to all the other authorities I have met with, it waa in 
1717; Eco Hallam's Const, Hist. vol. ii. p. 395; Lathburys Hist. of Convocation, 
> ins Mahon's Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 302; Monk's Life of Bentley, vol. Y. pe 
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erations ago, were considered — — to be of su- 
preme importance," 

Indeed, immediately after the Revolution, the tendeney of 
things became too,obvious to be mistaken, even by the most su- 
— ‘observers. The ablest men in the country no longer 

into the church, but those secular. professions 
in which ability. was more likely to be Saladis, ¿At the 
ie time, and as a natural part; of the great movement, the 

—— all the offices of power and emolument, which ‘they 

used to hold, gradually falling out of their hand, Na 
only in the dark ages, but even so late as the fifteenth cent 
they were still strong enough to monopolize the most honoural 
Sealers posts in the empire.’ In the sixteenth century, 
the tide began to turn against them, and advanced with such 
steadiness, that, since the seventeenth ** ‘there has been 
En instance of any ecclesiastic, being made lord chancellor;!* 


sha ations d le, * ie, 
2 meet, “bold and impious books appear barefaced to the world without any pullis 
censure.” See this letter, in Vi bes tee le Century, vol. iv. 
pateto: and compare with it, Zetters between Warburton end Hurd, pp. 910-312, 
‚= On the decline of ability In ecclesiastical literature, see note 28 in this ohare 
tot, To 1685, a complaint was made that secular profeasiona ware becom 

it after than occlesisstical ones. Seo England's Wants, soo. Ivi 
Tracts, vol. ix. p. 231, where the writer mou ly states, that in bis time pire 
and law, professions ever acknowledged in all nations to be inferior to divinit rae 
generally emb embraced by gentlemen, "UR domiettmes by Perron nobly QéssenMd RH. 

sh abore the divine? profession.” This preference wns, of course, most 
yed by young men of intellect; and s large amount of energy being thus 
een of from tho church, gavo rise to thal deca y of spirit and of pas 
which has ey alread) noticed; and which ds also indicated by Col 
Lm the ra ing ecke which —— 

—— vol. lii. pp. 61, 62, 110, 112, 119... Compare Stephen's Essays on 
Beeleriost. Biog. 24 edit, 1850, vol, ii. p. 66, on “this de lon of the and 
Hares Mission of the Comforter, 1850, p. 264, on the “ intellectually feebler age.” 
Evelyn, in 1691, laments the diminished sere, then beginning to be observed among 

ing preachers.” Evelyn's Diary, vol. iii p. 300; and, for anotber notice, In 169% 
of tie ‘dead and lifeless way of preaching, boo Life. of Cudworth, p. 35, ha vol. i. 
9f Cudeorti?s Intellect. 

?9 Sharon Turner, desoribing the stato of things in England in the fiftcenthi cone 
‘tury, says, "Clergymen were secretaries of government, the privy seals, peo 
counsellors, Canran of the crown, ee, commissioners — 
ment, and to Scotland; presidents of the king's counell, —— ot the vera 
‘works, chancellors, sup of the recorda, the masters of the rolls, and even the 
phy week both to the king and to the duke of Gloucester, during the relgn of Hone 
— d afterwards” Z\rner'a Hist, of England, vol. vi. p. 132. On their enor- 


ons wealth, sec Beelerton's Buplish Andiguitten, p 140: " Ju tho earl Tert of the 

fourteenth century, it i» calculated that very early one-half of the soil of the king 
dom was in the hands of the clergy.” 

™ In 1625, Willisms bishop of Lincoln was dismissed from his office of lord 

j and Lord Campbell observes (Liss of tha Clone, vl. V. p 408) 


is the lost time that an ecclesiastic has hi pu t England; snd, 
—— the admiration in some quarters of me val usages, I presume tho 
experiment is not likely to be soon repeated, 
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and, since the beginning of the eighteenth century, there has been 
no instance of one receiving any diplomatic appointment, or, 
indeed, holding any important office in the state“ Nor has 
this increasing ascendency of laymen been confined to the exec- 
utive government. On the contrary, we find in both Houses 
of Parliament the same principle at work, In the early and 
barbarous periods of our history, one-half of the House of' 
consisted of temporal peers; the other half of spiritual ones, 
By the beginning of the eighteenth century, the spiritual peers, 
instead of forming one-half of the upper house, dwindled 
away to one-eighth ;'* and, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they have still further shrunk to one-fourteenth :1* thus 
supplying a striking numerical instance of that diminution of 
ecclesiastical porn which is an essential requisite of modern 
civilization, Precisely in the same way, more than fifty years 
have elapsed since any clergyman has been able to take his 
seat as a representative of the people; the House of Commons 
having, in 1801, formally ae their doors against a profession, 
which, in the olden time, would have been gladly admitted, even 
by the proudest and most exclusive assembly.” In the House 
of Lords, the bishops still retain their seats; but their precarious 
tenure is every where remarked, and the progress of public opin-- 
ion is constantly pointing to. period, which cannot now be far 
distant, when the Peers will imitate the example set by the 
Commons, and will induce the legislature to relieve the upper 
house of its spiritual members; since they, by their habits, thei 








™ Monk (Life of Bentley, vol. 1. p. 222) says, that Dr. John Robinson, bishop of 
Bristol, was “lord PT and plenipotentiary at the treaty of Utrecht; and is 
the last ecclesiastic in id who has held any of the high offices of State.” A 
high-church writer, in 1712, complains of the efforts that were being made to thrust 
an out of their places of power in the government,” Somers Tracts, 
vol. xiii, p. 211. 

we In and after the reign. of Henry HT., “the number of archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, priors, and ecclesiastical persons was for the most part equal to, and very. 
often far exceeded the number of the temporal lords and barons." Parry's Parlia« 
menta and Councils of England, London, 1539, p. xvii. Of this Mi 
several instancos; the most remarkable of which is, that "in 49 Hi 
ates und only 23 tomponél lorda, were summoned," ‘This, of course, wàs an ex 
treme case, 

™ Bec an analysis of tho House of Lords, in 1713, in Mahon's Hist. of England, 
vol. 1. pp. 4845; from which it appears that the total was 207, of whom 26 were 
spiritual. This Includes the Catholics. 

™ By the returns in Dod for 1854, T find that the House ot Lorda contains 436 
members, of whom 30 belong to tne Episcopal bench. 

w For different accounts, and of course different views, of this final expulsion 
of the clergy from the House of Commons, sve Pellew's Bro — rol 
419, 420; Stephens'a Mem, of Tooke, vol, p. 247-260; Holland's 
Whig Party, vol. i. pp. 176-180; Campbell's Chancellors, vol. vil. p. 14 
Life of Eldon, vol. i. p. 263; Adolphus's Hiat. of George HI. vol vii. p. 487. 
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eee tres n evidently unfitted for the prov 
cies of political life. 
ü oes le the fabric of superstition was thus tottering from in- 
ternal a and while that ecclesiastical — which = 
former] Vkeh d gern sid y ly yielding to 
advance a knowledge, there suddenly vieron an —— 
though it might naturally have been expected, evidently took 
by surprise even. those wi it most interested. I allude, of 
course, to that great religious revolution, which was a fitting 
supplement to the political revolution which preceded it. The 
dissenters, who were strengthened by the expulsion of James, 
had by no means forgotten those cruel punishments which the 
Church of England, in the days of her power, had constantly in- 
flicted upon them; and they felt that the moment had now 
come when they could assume towards her a bolder front than 
that on which they had hitherto ventured. Besides this, they 
had. in the mean time received fresh causes of provocation. 
After the death of our great king William TIL, the throne was 
necupied by a foolish and ignorant woman, whose love for the 
would, in a more superstitious age, have led to dangerous 


results? Even as it was, a temporary reaction took place, and 
during her reign the church was treated with a deference which 


* That the banishment of the clergy from the lower house was the natural. proe 
Emmen st hitos from the upper, was hinted at the time and 
a very keen eteerter, In tho discussion “on the. Bil to prerani 
ene E y Orders from sitting in the House of Commons Lord Thurlow 
* mentioned the tenure of the bishops at this time, and said, if the bill went to dis» 
franchise the lower orders of the clergy, it might go the length of striking at the 
pio reverend bench opposite to seats in that house ; th he knew it had been 
int the roverend prelates sat, in the right of their baros as temporal peers," 
Parl Hist, vol, xxxv. p. 1642. 
= It is impossible now to ascertain the full extent to which the Church of. 
land in the serenteentb century, 
said to have had a list of sixty 
7 AAA did ia ME 
Dieter xo i pe 108. On the cruel epirit which the clergy disparei a th ihe 
TI Charles JL compare Harris's dim f à the Stuarts, Yol. v. p. 100; Orme 
of Owen, p. 344; Somers Tracts, vol. xii, p.534. Indeed Harwood frankly 
int th ous Bouse of Commons, in 1672, aOur aloes to bring all dissenting. men inte 
church, and ho that is not willing to come into the church should not 
— arl. Hia vol lv. p. 630. . On the zeal with which this principle was 
carried out, see an account, written in 1071, In Somers Tracts, vol. vil. — 
and the statement of of De Foe, in Wilson’ Life of De Foe, vol. il pp- 
a nN O re ede qo 
— we have some materials for esti the abilities of 
ivre EE published in als ' Memoirs, In one of them Anne writes, 
soon after the Declaration for Liberty of Conscience was issued, "It is a 
prospect that all we of the Church of England have. Ali theseotaries may now do 
Seth 1o rin us vile T ok to ll impara judges I very sain” Dulmplét 
Lo ruin us, w) to all impartial ju v iJ i 
„Aftmorrs, appendix to book v. vol. ii. p. 173. 
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William had disdained to show: "Phe natural consequence 
immediately followed. New measures of tion were devised. 
and fresh laws were passed against those Protestants who did not 
conform to the doctrines and discipline of the English church.» 
But after the death of Anne the dissenters quickly rallied; their 
hopes revived,’ their numbers continued to increase, and in 
spite of the opposition of the clergy, the laws against them were 
repealed! As by these means they were pl more ona 
level with their opponents, and as their temper was soured by 
the injuries they had recently received, it was elear that a great 
struggle between the two parties was inevitable. For by this 
time the protracted tyranny of the ish clergy had totally 
destroyed those feclings of respect which, even in the midst of 
hostility, often linger in the mind; and by the influence of which, 
if they had still existed, the contest might perhaps have been 
averted. But stich motives of restraint were now despised; and 
the dissenters, exasperated by incessant persecution,?* deter- 





2 Seo a notable passage in Somare Tracts, vol. xii. p. 598, which should be come 
pared with Wilson's Life of De Foe, vol. ill. p. À 

M Bogus and of the Dissenters, vol; 1, pp. 228-230, 297, 200-2713 
and Hallem's Const, Hist. vol. il. pp. 396, 897, Mr, Hallam saya, "It is Impostiblo 
to doubt for en instant, that if the queen's lifo had preserved the Tory govornment 
for a few years, every vestige of the toleration would have been effaced.” TE ape 
pears from the’ Vernon Correspond. vol, iii, p. 228, Lond. 1841, that soon after the 
accession of Anne there was a proposal to “debar dissenters of their votes in elec- 
tons ;” and we know from Burnet (Own Jime, vol. v, pp. 108, 136, 137, 218) that 
the clergy would have been glad if Anne had displayed even more zeal against them 
than she rolly did. 

^: Bogue and Bennett's Hist. of the Dissenters, vol. fi. p. 118, Im Ivimey Jis- 
tory of the Baptists, it ia said that tho death of Anne was an “answer to the dissent- 
wtf Es Southey's: Commonplace Book, third series, p. 186; see also p, 147, 
n the joy 

» Tw, 


















of the dissenters ut the death of this troublesome woman. 
io of the worst of them, “ the act against occasional conformity, and that 
reatraining education, were repealed in the session of 1719." Hallam's Const. Hist, 








when the Bishop of London, in 1726, wished to strain the Act of Toleration, he 
wenled by Yorke, the attorney-general, See the pithy reply of Yorke, in 
Harris's Life of Hardwicke, vol. i. pp. 193, 194, 

77 Atthe end of the seventeenth century, great nttentlon was excited by the 
way In which the dissenters were beginning to organize themselves into societies and 
synods. Sec, in the Vernon Correspond. vol. ll. pp. 128-130, 193, 156, somo curious 
avidence of this, in letters written by Vernon, who was then secretacy of atate; and 
‘on the apprehensions caused by the increase of their schools, and by their #yateın- 
atic interference in elections, see Life of Archbishop Sharp, edited by Newcome, vol 
1 pp: 125,558, The church was eager to put down all. dissent hools ; and in 
1705, the Archbishop of. York told the House of Lords that he “apprehended dan- 
ger from the increase of dissenters, and particularly from the many aendemics set 
up by them," Parl. Hist. vol. vi. pp. 492, 499. See aleo, on the Increase of their 
schools, pp. 1251, 1862. 

WA Tu Somers Tracts, vol. xil, p. 084, it te stated, that fn the reign of Charles TI. 
“this hard usage had begotten in the dissenters the utmost animosity against the 
porseeuting churchmen.” Their increasing discontent, in the reign of Anne, wat 
observed by Calamy. See Calamy's Own Life, vol. ii. pp. 244, 200, 274, 284, 288. 
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mined to avail themselves of the declining power of the church, 
"They had resisted her when she was strong; it was hardly to be 
expected that they would spare her when she was feeble Un- 
der two of the most remarkable men of the eighteenth century, 
Whitefield, the first of theological orators,^* and Wesley, the 
first of theological statesmen," there was organized a great 
system of religion, which bore the eame relation to the Church 
of England that the Church of England bore to the Church of 
Rome. Thus, after an interval of two hundred’ years, a second 
spiritual Reformation was effected in our country. Th the 
eighteenth century the Wesleyans were to the Bishops what, in 
the sixteenth century, the Reformers were to the Popes?" It 
is indeed true, that the dissenters from the Church of England, 
unlike the dissenters from the Church of Rome, soon lost that in- 
tellectual vigour for which at first they were remarkable. | Since 
the death of their great leaders, they have not produced one 
man of original genius; and since the time of Adam Clarke, they 
they have not had among them even a single scholar who has 
enjoyed an European reputation. This mental penury is perhaps 

ing, not to any circumstances peculiar to their sect, but 
Hind to that general decline of the theological spirit, by which 
their adversaries have been weakened as well as themselves.*** 
Be this as it may, it is at all events certain, that the injury they 


W If the power of moving the passions be the proper test by which to judge an 
orator, we may certainly pronounce Whitefield to be the greatest since the apostles. 
— sermon ae das "nis — — * ii. bo — 

preaching beganin 1739 (Sonthey's Life o) vol 96, 197); an 
the eighteen. pes sermons which he ls E to. er pou Forth during his 
career of thirty-four years (Southey’s Wesley, vol. il. p. 681) produced the most as- 
tonishing effects on all classes, educated and uneducated. For evidence of the 
excitement caused by this marvellous man, and of the eagerness with which his dis- 
courses were read as well as heard, see Nichols’s Lit, Anec. vol. ii. pp. 546, 647, and 

Tustrations, vol. iv. pp. 302-304; Mem. of Franklin, — vol ie 

* of the Mind, vl. 


his of 
161-167 ; i Correspond. vol. iv. p. 655 Stewart's Ph 
dii. pp. (pecie seh Mary Montagu's "ter, In her Works, 1563, vol. iv. p. 1625 
between Ladies Pomfret and Hartford, 24 edit. 1800, vol. 1. pp. 138, 100- 
1625 Merohmont Papers, vol. if. p. 377. 
Of whom Mr. ulay bas said (Essays, vol. i. p. 221, 8d edit), that his 
—— for — not inferior to that of re ieu L strongly an. n" 
‘expressed, appear an exaggeration to those who have compared 
access of Wesley with bla dillcutles, > 
5! Jt was in 1789 that Wesley firat openly rebelled against the church, and re- 
fused to obey the Bishop of Bristol, who ordered him to quit his diocese. Southen’s 
of Wesley, vol. i. pp. 226, 248, 1n the same year he began to preach in the 
I See the —— entry in his Journals, p. 18, 20th Merch, 1739. 
Da vt frankly confess that “indifference has been another enemy to the in- 
Grease of the dissenting cause." Bogue and Bennett's Hist, of the Dissenters, vol, 
dv. p. 820. In Newman's Develoy of Christian Doctrine, pp. 39-48, there are 
some remarks on the diminished energy of Wesleyanism, which Mr. Newman seems 
to ascribe to the fact that the Wesleyans have reached that polnt in which “order 
takes the place of enthusiasm,” p. 43. This is probably true; bet I still think that 
the larger cause has been the more active one, 
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hayeinflicted on the English church is far greater than de ires 
ally supposed, and, I am inclined to think, is hardly inferior to 
that which in the sixteenth century Protestantism inflicted upon 
Popery. Setting aside the actual loss in the number of its mem- 
bers,*" there can be no doubt that the mere formation of a Prote 
estant faction, unopposed by the government, was a dangerous 
precedent; and we know from contemporary history that. it was 
so considered by those who were most interested in the resu]t.** 
Besides this, the Wesleyans deplayed an organization so supe 
rior to that of their predecessors the Puritans, that they soon 
became a centre — the -enemies of Mie church. could 
conveniently rally. , what is perhaps still more important, 
the order, regularity, and. publicity, by which their proceedings 
have usually been marked, distinguished them from other sects; 
and by raising them as it were to the dignity of a rival establish- 
ment, have encouraged the diminution of that exclusive and sn- 


= Walpole in his sneering way, mentions the spread of Methodism In the middle 
of the eighteenth century ( Walpole's Letters, vol. il. pp. 205, 272); aud Lord 
in 1776, told the House of Lords (Parl. Hist, vol. xviii. p. 684) “that Methodism 
was daily galning ground, particularly In the manufacturing towns; " while, to come 
down still Inter, it appears from a letter by the Duke of Wellington to Lord Eldon 
(Laie Life of ‘Eldon, vol. iu p. 85) that “about 1808 1t was soaking prosdlytes Ia 
thearmy. 

These statements, though accurate, are somewhat vague; but we have otherand 
more precise evidence respecting the rapid growth of religious dissent. A 
to a paper found in one of the chests of William IIL, and printed by Dalryny 
(Memoirs, vol. fi. part ii., appendix to chapter i. p. 40), the proportion in England of 
conformista to nonconformists was as 22 25,8 to 1. Eighty-four years after the death 
of William, tbe diesonters, instead of comprising only a twenty-third, were estimate 
ed nt “a fourth part of the whole community." Letter from Watson to the Duke 
of Rutland, written in 1780, in Life of Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, vol. 3. p. 248, 
Since then, the movement has been uninterrupted; and the returns recently pub- 
lishied by government disclose the startling fact, that on Sunday, 31st March, 1851, 
the members of the Church of England who attended morning service, only exceede 
by one-half the Independents, Baptists, and Methodists who attended at their own 

wes of worship, Beo the Census Table, in Journal of Statist, Soe. vol. xvill. p. 151. 
[€ this rate of decline continues, it will be impossible for the Charch of England to 
survive another century the attacks of her enemies. 

= The treatment which tho Wesleyans received from the clergy, many of whom 
wore magistrates, shows what would have taken place if such violence had not been 
di the government. See Southey's Life of Wesley, vol. 3; pp. 805-406. 
Wesley has himself given many details, which Southey did not think proper to re- 
lato, of the calumnies and insults to which he and his followers were subjected 
the clergy. See Wesley's Journals, pp. 114, 145, 178, 181, 198, 235, 250, 275, 375, 
562, 619, 637, 646, Compare Watson’s Observations on Southey’e Wesley, pp. 178, 
174; and for other evidence of the treatment of those who differed from hu 
* — and Diary of Doddridge, vol. ii. p. 17, vol. úl. pp: 108, 181, 192, 
144, 145, 186. Grosley, who visited England In 1765, says of Whitefield, “ The min- 
isters of the established religion did their utmost to bafle the new preacher; they 
preached against him, representing him to the people as a fanatic, a visionary, key 
Ko.; in fine, they opposed him with so much success, that they caused him to be 

lted with stones in every place where he opened his mouth to the public." Gros 
Tvs Tour to London, Lond. 1772, vol. i, p. 856. 
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n these things, interesting as they are, onl; Sola ie 
glo step of that Pe practi [deed the — power 
was weakened, and our sent thus enabled to secure a re- 

en in bnt far superior to that possess- 
by any other people, Among the innumerable symptoms of 
this great movement, there were two of peculiar importance, 
These were, the separation of theology, first from. morals, and 
then from "politics. The separation morals was effected 
late in the seventeenth — the separation from politics be- 
fore the middle of the eighteenth century. And itis a — in- 
stance of the decline of the old ecclesiastical spirit, that both t] 
fa changes were begun by the clergy themselves. Cumber- 
md, bishop of Peterborough, was the first who endeavoured to 
construct a system of morals without the aid of e. 
Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, was the first who laid down 
that the state must consider religion i in reference, not to revela- 
tion, but to expediency; and that it should favour any particu- 
lar creed, not in proportion to its truth, but solely with a view 
toits general utility. Nor were these mere barren. principles, 


9^ That Wesleyanism encouraged dissent by — to it an orderly character, 
which in some degree approximated to chimcivdlectioey la judiciously observed in 
and Bennett's History of the Dissenters, vol. iil. pp. 165, 166. But these 
deal rather too harshly with Wesloy; though there la no doubt that he was 
avery ambitious man, and ever-fond of power, At an early period of. his carcor he 
began to aim at objects higher ‘than rot a attempted by tbe Puritans, whose eforta, 
in the sixteenth century, he looked at somewhat —— arma 
instance, in 1741, only eight years after ho had revolted against the chureb, he 
in his Journal his wonder “nt the weakness of those holy confeseors " (the 
Puritans), «many of whom spent o much ef their time ie and strength 
in disputing about surplice and hoods, or kneeling at the Lord's 
p.349, March 12th, 1747. Sach warfare ns this would have ill the soaring 
mind of Wesley; avd from the spirit which pervades his voluminous —— as 
weil as from the careful and —— provisions which he made for managing his 
sect, it is evident that this great echismatic had larger views than any of his 
= and that bo wished to organize a system — rivalling the 


m EA Hallam (Lit. 
have been the * cl 


89, He — ete bias in 1601, 
— — 
according to hard (i OA —— XM d 


supposed, caused great scandal. The history of 
‘YOR, 1.—20 
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which subsequent inquirers were unable to apply. The opiniona 
of Cumberland, pushed to their furthest extent by Hume,** were 
shortly afterwards applied to practical conduct by Paley,** and 
to speculative jurisprudence by Bentham and Mill;"* while the 
opinions of Warburton, spreading with still greater rapidity, 
have influenced our legislative policy, and are now professed, not 
only by advanced thinkers, but even by those ordinary men, who, 
if they had lived fifty years earlier, would have shrank from 
them with undissembled fear.* 

Thus it was that, in England, theology was finally severed 
from the two great departments of ethics and of government. 
As, however, this important change was at first not of a practi- 
cal, but solely of an intellectual character, its operation was, for 
many years, confined to a small class, and has not yet produced 





pare, 
tendency, Palmer on the Church, vol.ü. pp. 313, 822, 823; Parr's Works, vol. i. PR 
657, 668, vol. vii. p. 128; Whately'« Dangers to Christian Faith, p. 190; and Ne 
olga Lit. Anec, vol. iii, p. 18, In January, 1789-40, Warburton writes to Stukelo; 
Qidolés Titstratona, vol. V p. 63): “But youknow how dangerous new roads a 
theol are, by the clamour of the bigots against me.” Ree nlso some letters which 
passed between him and the elder Pitt, in 1762, on the subject of expediency, print- 
ed in Chatham Correspond. vol, I. pp. 184 seq. Warburton writes, p. 190, " My: 
‘opinion is, and ever waa, that the state has nothing at all to do with errors in relig- 
ion, nor the least right so much as to attempt to repress them." To make such & 
man a bishop was a great feat for the eigbteenth century, and would havo been am 
impossible one for the seventeenth. 

= The relation between Cumberland and Hume consists in the entirely secular 
pan according to which both investigated ethics; in other respecta, there is gen 

fleronco between their conclusions: but if the anti-theological method is admitted. 
to bo sound, it is certain that tho treatment of the subject by Hume is more conse 
«quential from the premises, than is that by hia predecessor, It is this which makes 
fume a continuator of Cumberland; though with the advantage, not only of com- 

i g ball a century after him, but of possessing a more comprehensive mind, Pha 
ethical speculations of Humo are in the third book of his Zreatise of Human Nature 
(Hume's Philonphieal Works, Bain. 1980, vol. ii pp, 219 seq) and in bia Znguiry. 
concerning the Principles of Morale ibid. vol, iv. pp. 217.006 

7? The moral system of Paley, being essentially utilitarian, completed the rero- 
lution in that field of inquiry; and a his work was'drawn up with great ability, it 
erercioed fmmonse influence Ya an age alroady prepared forits reception. His Moral 
and Political Philosophy was published in 1785; in 1780 it became a standard book at 
Cambridge; and by 1806 it had “ passed through fifteen editions." Meadley’s Ma- 
moirs of Paley, pp. 121, 148. Compare Whewell’s Hist, of Moral Philosophy, p. 176. 

=» That the writings of these two eminent men form part of the same scheme, is 
well known to those whe have studied the history of the school to which they bes 
long; and’on the intellectual relation they bore to each other, I cannot do better 
than refer to a very striking letter by James Mill himself, in Bentham’s Works, edit. 
Bowring, vol. x. pp. 481, 482. 

žu ‘The repeal of the Test Act, the admission of Catholics Into parliament, amd 
the stendily increasing feeling in favour of the admission of the Jews, aro the leading 
symptoms of this great movement. On the gradual diffusion among us of tho doce 
trino of expediency, which, on all subjects not yet raised to sciences, ouglit to be 
the sole regulator of human actions, see a remarkable, but a mournful letter, written 
an 1812, in the Life of Wilberforee, vol. iv. p. 28. Seo also the speech of Lord 
‘Eldon, in 1898, in Tieiars Life of Eldon, vol. li. p. 203. 


on another occasion ; In the mean time, the reader should compare, respecting lts 
y 
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the whole of those results which we have every reason to antici? 
pate. But there were other circumstances which tended in the 
same direction, and which, being known to all men of tolerable 
education, produced effects more immediate, though perhaps less 
— To trace their details, and point out the connection 
ween them, will be the business of part of the future volumes 
of this work: at present, I can only glance at the leading fea- 
tures, Of these, the most prominent were: The great Arian 
controversy, which, rashly instigated by Whiston, Clarke, and 
Waterland, disseminated doubts among nearly all classes;* the 
Bangorian controversy, which, involving matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline hitherto untouched, led to discussions dangerous to the 
E of the church;*t* the great work of Blackburne on the 
'onfessional, which at one moment almost caused a schism in 
the establishment itself; the celebrated dispute respecti 
miracles between Middleton, Church, and Dodwell, continued, 


== From a curious. in Hutton's — — a, —A that, in 
etrated amon; t 


Compare, Jit. 
my 
Priestley’ ^ * 


consequences. 7-8, 133, 136. 
further Moelatne's i Hi W. pp. 298, 294; Lathe 
Muri Hist, of Convoestion, pp: 308, 342, 851 nd a Rote in Butler's Fieminite, vos 


ip, 200, 207. sa 
e d —— of the Catholies, vol. ili, pp. 182-184, 347-260) notices with 
jure 


on — this famous — in t e mmn 
"rc! paro Bogue and Bennetf'a History of t 3 pp. 186-141. 
(Memoirs, p. 244) saya: “And, Tied, this Bangorian contro seemed. 
for a great while to engross the attention of the public.” See more about It in 
LatMory's Hist. en re La, '« Lit. Anec. vol. l p. 152, vol, 
youre or ie Nichols Mlustrations, vol. i. p. 840; Bishop Newton's Life of 
^ pp. 197, 178; 
m The Con fessional, a most able attack on the subscription of creeds and articles, 
was published In 1768 ; and, according to & contemporary observer, “it excited n 
'ral apirit ef inquiry.” 's Memoirs, pp. 147, 148. The consequence was, 
t in 1172 a society was ited by Blackburn and other elergy of the Church 
ob England, with the arowed object of doing away with all subseriptions in religion. 
^s Lit, Ance. vol: i. p. 570; Jüustrations, vol. vi; p. 854. A petition against 
the Articles vas at once drawn up, by 200 clergy (Adolphus's George II, 
vol. i. p. 506), and i cue the House of Commons. the animated debate 
which followed, Sir Wi of the 
Church of England were framed when the 


enlarged notions, were 
added, p. 247: Several of 


incom ble, and 
bridge declared that the Articles aro * strikingly abaurd;” Mr. 
“too absurd to be defended ;" and Me, Danning that they are * 
3,304. For furiber information on this stampa, at reform — Life of 
Jebb, pp. 81-36 ; Meadiey's Mem. + Hodgson's. 
38-40) Memoirs of Prientey ^ —— a charasterisie notice la Palmera 
‘Treatise on the C vol. Í. pp. 970, 271. 
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with still r views, by Hume, Campbell, and Douglas;** 
exposure of the gross absurdities of the Fathers, which, al 

by Daillé and Barbeyrac, was followed up by Cave, 
dleton, and Jortin; the important and unrefuted statements b 
Gibbon, in his fifteenth and Sixteenth chapters; the additional 
strength conferred on those chapters by the lame attacks of 
Davis, Chelsum, Whitaker, and Watson;** while, not to men- 
tion inferior matters, the century was closed amid the confusion 
caused by that decisive controversy between Porson and Travis, 
respecting the text of the Heavenly Witnesses, which exci! 
immense attention," and was immediately accompanied by the 
discoveries of geologists, in which, not only was the fidelity of 
the Mosaic cosmogony impugned, but its accuracy was shown to 
be impossible These things, following each other in rapi 
and startling succession, perplexed the faith of men, distur 


9!» Hume says, that on his return from Italy in 1749, ho found “all England: in 
a forment on account Li Dr Middleton's Free Inquiry.” | Humes Life of Hi 
in hia Works, vol. i p. [ose T tha eri anda by this masterly 
attack, renal llaaaona o the Eighteenth Century, vol; li. p. 176; whicb should 
be compared with Doddridge’ drid Corret 1. iv. pp. 530, 591: and on the + miro. 


ulous controversy" in general, neo Horteus’s Life of Secker, 119%, p. 383 Phillimore’s 
Men. vol lp. 101; Nichola Zit Anc, ol. pp, 440, Bet, vol M. 


pp. 535, 180, vol. v. MAN as, 600; Hull's Letters, 1778, vol. i. p. 109; Wardur 


tona J — to Hw 


ut the only result has been, 
that while the fame of the historian is untarnished, the attacks of his enemies are 
falling into complete oblivion. The work of Gibbon remains; but who is there whe 
feels ey Interest in what was written against hit 
in the effect produced by these matchless lettera of Porson, see Harford's 
af ef Phe Duein P. 3144 end tato Ui previous agitation of ihn question in 
England, seo Calamy' Own l. i. pp. 442, 443; Monk's Life of Bentley, xol. 
H. pp. 16-19, 146, 230-2 " D p. 211. Compare Somers 
Avactı, vol, LE 131, vol, xii 
9^ "Tho sceptical character of Vieni was first clearly exhibited during the last 
thirty years of the eighteenth century. Previously, the eologists had for the 
most part allied themselves with the theologians; but the Increasing. boldness of 
public opinion now enabled them to institute independent investigations, without 
rogard to doctrines hitherto received. In this point af viow, much was effected by 
the researches of Hutton, whose. work, says Sir Charles Lyell, contains the first at- 
tempt “to explain the former es of the earth's crast by reference exclusively 
to natural agents" Lyells Principles of Geology, p. 60. To ‘establish this method 
was, of course, to dissolve the ice with the the ogians ; but an carlicr ayınptom. 
of the change wns seen In 177; that is, fifteen year before Hutton wrote: sec a 
letter in Watson's d of — rol. i. p. 402, here | it te stated that " froe- 


" 
B blish a 

Villiam Jones noti pee inquiries: sec his 

itty the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, in ) Tie observes (Works, vol. 
Lp. 258) with regret, that ho lived In “an age "when some intelligent anà virtuous 
persons are inclined to doubt the authentlelty of the accounts delivered by Mores 
saucerning the primitivo world." Since the progress of geology has been se 





was intimately connected, 
. For, in the mean time, an immense change 
— 
selves, 
Pd the means of — 
we find that one of E leading characteristics. 
teenth century, and one which pre-eminent 
all that preceded, was a craving aft ig ini 
from whom Jai Bs had hitherto 
age, that there were first 
established schools for the lower orders on the only day they had 
time to attend them,*** and ne ers on the only day they 
had time to read them. Tt was iid that there were first scen, 
in our country, circulating libraries;* and it was then, too, that 


3m 


that the historical value of the writingy of Moses is abandoned by all enlight- 
0, oren among the elergy themselves, f need only refer to what har been 
two of the most eminent of that profession, Dr. Arnold and Mr. Baden 
Soe the ‘tervatons of Arnold in Neisman's aser Faith, pe p: 111 (come 
Sermons on 


ea e 
sald by 


m 


5% It is usually æu] d that. For el 

though he cnm have been the first to orga 
no oe Men that they were darn 

femioirs, pp- 118,122; Har "Burgess, 
il. pp. 430, 421, vol. Ix. p. 640; Ch —— Diss 
Off Blak. Bon, vol, % p: 190, vol. xli p 2002 Hodgwonte 
[X mid, in — Social Statics, p. —— 
England were, — ody OP = 10 the establishment of Sun ola. (Come 
Watson's Obser: on Southey's Wesley, p. 140.) At et rents, they ine 
creased rapidly, and by * end of the century had Tat ren common. fee Nicholk's 
Lu. ape vol. v. pp. — mn Mlustvations, vol. 1. 13 Eh Life of Wilbers 

vol, i, p. 150, vol; X: Journals, 
Mr. Hunt (Hint. of Mea p.273) —8* no coe Sunday 
earlier than a notes h oy Crabbe ya 2785; but, in 1799, Lord Bel 

in the House of Commons, that they first appeared ^ "about (ho Y 30" 

Pari. Hist. vol. xxxiv. p. 1606. In 1700, Wilberforce tried to have a law enacted 


siogle circulating. 
library in the mo! Eee Franklin's Life of Himwelf, vol. i. p. 04; and, in 
1697, “the only library in Londen which aj ied the — ola 
was that of Sion college, belonging to the London clergy.” 
erary Men, | OF 345. The exact date of tho earliest cireul 
yet ascertained ; but, according to Sout 
‘the first set up in Londor wat about ti 


n, 
m 
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the art of printing, instead of being almost confined to London, 
beg: an to generally practised in country-towns*™ It waa 
i in the eighteonth odes that the earliest systematic 
efforts were made to popularize the sciences, and facilitate the 
acquisition of their general principles, by writing treatises on 
them in an easy and untechnical styla; while at the same 
time, the invention of Encyclopedias enabled their results to be 
brought together, and digested in a form more accessible than 
any hitherto employed." Then, too, we first meet with literary 
Beal reviews; (e means of which ae bodies of practical 


p rol Ep 200: Nicholos Te 
is 42: Hut. 


ii. 208, 
E Tn 1746, Gent, ibo willknown printer, wrote his own life. In this curious 
work, he states, that in 1714 there were “fow printers in England, except London, 
at that time; none then, 1 am sure, at Chester, Liverpool, Whitehaven, Preston, 
Manchester, sg. and Leeds, as for the most part now abound," Life — — 
Gent, pp- (Compare alist of country or «houses, in 1724, in Miehols 
Lit. Aute, iU t p.289.). How this state of things was remedied, is a most [e 
tant Inquiry for the historian; but in this note I can only give a few illustrations of 
the condition of different district, The first printing-office in Rochester was estab» 
lished by Fisher, who died in 1186 (Nichole's E Anec. vol. iii. p. 675); the first in 
Whitby was in 1370 (Miustrationa, vol. iii. p. 787); and Richard pres who died in 
1793, “was the first who brought printing-press to Lichfield” (Joid. vol. vi. p. 820) 
In the reign of Anne, there was not a single bookseller in Birmingham (South 
Commonplace Book, 18 sories, 1849, p. 508); but, in 1749, wo find a printer pá 
Uished thore (Hull's Letters, Lond. 1118, vol. 1. p. 99); and, in 1774, there was a peint- 
ez even in Falkirk (Port, Hist, vol. xvii, p. 1099), In other parts the movement 
was slower; aud we are told, that, about 1780, “there was scaroely a bookseller ta 
Cornwall: Life of Samuel Drew, by his Son, 1834, pp. 40, 41. 
72 Desaguliers and Hill were the two first writers who gave themsolves up to 
preg physical truths. At the beginning of the reign of George L, Desagur 
ras * the first who read lectures in London on experimental philosophy.” Sort» 
ty's Commonplace Book, 34 serios, 1850, p 77. Seo also Penny Cyclopedia, de 
vii. p. 480; and, on hia elementary worka, comparo Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. vi 
E popolar scientia 


be quoted, 
ign of 
(Memoirs 


^ ith 
Life of Goldenith, at 198); and Pennant whose earliest 
work appeared in 1766, was “ wa od tural history of Britain in 
» popular and — Swainson on the Study of Natural History, p. 60. 


In the migo of George IL, publishers began to encourago elementary works on 
chemistry. Nichols Lit. Ane. vol. ix. p. 

39 In 1704, 1708, and 1710, Harris 30 ictionary of Arta ond Bei 
ences; and from this, according to Nichola Lit. Amec, Yol. ix. pp. 770, TII, lu 
“originated all the other dictionaries and las that have sino ap 
peared.” Compare vol, v. p. 0595 and Bogue and Bennetfs History of the Disent 
frt. vol, iv. y. 500, 
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men acquired information, scanty indeed, but every way superior 
to their former ignorance.“ The formation of societies for pur- 
chasing’ books now became general; and, before the close of 
the century, we hear of clubs instituted by reading men among 
the industrious classes," In every dey eue. same enger 
curiosity was shown, In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
debating societies sprung up among tradesmen;"* and this was 
followed by a still bolder innovation, for, in 1769, there was held 
the first public meeting ever assembled in England, the first in 
which it was attempted to enlighten Englishmen respecting 
their political rights." About the same time, the proceedings in 
our courts of law began to be studied by the people, and com- 
municated to them through the medium of Haily press,” 
Shortly before this, political newspapers arose,' and a sharp 


as we now un 
re the accession of Geos 


p. 67, 1101 Jesse's Life of 
th Century, vol, v. pp. 184, 
x Memoirs of Sie J. E. Enith, el. È 
— dy hie Son, vol, i p. 228 (though this last was porhaps-a cir 
y 


'umerous associations or clubs, composed 


Goldsmi 
"a Life of Burke, p. 
45; Nichols Lit, Anes vol. iii. p. 164 
= “From the summer of 1769 is to be dated the first — of public 
y vol, fie p93. * 
their newly-acquired con» 
‚her than the year 17695 
Cooke's Hist. of Party, vol. 
Mie p AST. 0. 
Th 
of the rei; 


preceded a rers few years bj 

Fous page la In» Life of De Foe, vol p. 20) it became that a grea 
movement was at hand in regard tothe diffusion of such inquiries, Within twenty 
Sears after the death of Anne, tho revolution was completed; and the press, for the 
frat tim» in the history of the world, was mado an exponent of public opinion. The 
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struggle broke out between them and the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment touching the right of publishing the debates; the end of 
which was, that both houses, though aided by the crown, were 
totally defeated; and, for the first time, the people were able to 
study the proceedings of the national legislature, and thus gain 
some acquaintance with tbe national affairs? Scarcely was 
this triumph — when fresh stimulus was given by the 
promulgation of that great political doctrine of repre- 
sentation,” which must eventually carry all before it; and the 
germ of which may be traced. late in the seventeenth century, 
when the true idea of personal independence began to take 

and flourish.*** Finally, it was reserved for the eighteenth cen- 


earliest notico of this now power, which I havo met wit, in parliament, is in a 
speech delivered by Danvers, in 1738; which is worth quoting; both it 
marks an epoch, and because it is characteristic of that troublesome class to which 
the man belon 


179-184; Almon's Corvespond. of Wilkes, 1805, vol, v. p. 08; Stephens'e 
Sf Tooke, val. V. pp. 3298011 Melon Hl, of Eulen vol V. p. E007 nid, of 
lin connexion with Junius’ Letters, wee Forster's Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. pp. 188, 
184. 


George TIT, always consistent and always wrong, strenuously opposed thin ex 
tension of the popalar rights, Im 1712; he wrote to Lord Noha IEA highly 
necessary that thla strange and lawless method of publishing debates in the papers 
should be put a stop to. But is not the House of Lords the best court to bring such 
miscroants before; ss it can fine, as well as imprison, and lins broader shoulders to 
support the odium of so salutary a measure?" App. to Mahon, vel. v. p. xlvill.: 
und note in Walpole’ George JI. vel. iv. p. 280, where the words, "in the papers, 
are omitted; but I copy the letter, as printed by Lord Mahon, In other respect 
both versions are the mime; zo that we now know the idea George TII, had of what 
conatituted a misercant. 

== Lord John Russell, in his work on the History of the English Constitution, 
says, “Dr. Jobb, and after him Mr. Cartwright, bronched the theory of personal rep- 
rosentatlon ;" but this appears to be a mistake, since tho theory is sud to have 
been first put forward by Cartwright, in 1776. Compare Russell oh the Constitution, 
1821, pp. 240, 241, with Life aud Corresp. of Cartwright, 1828, vol. i. pp. 91, 9% 
A letter in the Life of Dr. Currie, vol. il. pp. 30 shows the interest which even 
tober and practical men were beginning to feel Tu the doctrine before the end ol 

Ie century, 

™ On this T have a: philological remark of somo interest,—namely, that there 
Is reason to believe that “the word * independence, In its modern acceptation,” doca 
hot occur in our language before the early part of the eighteenth century, See 
Hare's Guewes. ot rath, 24 series, 1545, p, 20 similar change, though at a 
ater period, took place in France. See the observations or the word ‘Individual 
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tury, to set the first example of calling on the Ut ede by e 
ente upon those solemn questions of religion in which hitherto 
they had never been consulted, although it is now universally 
‘admitted that to their growing intelligence these, and all other 
matters, must — be referred. 

In connexion with all this, there was a corresponding change 
in the very form and make of our literature. ‘The harsh and pe- 
dantie method, which our great writers had long been accus- 
tomed to employ, was ill suited to an impetuous and inquisitive 

tion, thirsting after knowledge, and therefore intolerant of 
obscurities formerly unheeded, Hence it was that, early in the 
eighteenth century, the powerful, but cumbrous, language and 
the long, involved sentences, so natural to our ancient authors, 
were, notwithstanding their benuty, suddenly discarded, and 
were succeeded by a lighter and simpler style, which, being more 
rapidly understood, was better suited to the exigencies of the 
agur 
tame,’ In Tocguerille, Démocratie en Amérique, vol. lv. p. 156 ; and in the Jater work, 
by the same author, Z^ Aneien Righue, Paris, 1856, pp. 148, 149. 

® Archbishop Whately (Dangers fo Christian Faith, pp. 16, 17) raya: "Neither 
the attacks on our religion, nor the evidences in its support, were, to any great exe 
tent, brought forward is a popular form, till near the close of the last century. On 
bath alden, she learned (or those who professed to bo such) acom, to have agreed fn 
thls,—that the mass of the people wero to acquiesce in the decision of thelr su 
riors, and neither should, nor could, exercise their own minds on the question." This 
ja well put, and quite tme; and should be compared with the complaint in Wake 
alt Life Himself, vol. ii, p. 21; Nichols’ Lit. Anco. of the Eighteenth Century, 

Vil p. 445 Modora Life of Bishop Torta, pp. 15, 74, 123, 190, 196, Bee 
also n speech by Mansfield, in 1781 (Parl. Hist. vol. xxii. p. 265), when an attempt 
was made to put down the “Theological Society.” The whole debate is worth 
reading; not on accosat of ite merits, but became it supplies evidence of the pre- 
vallin; rit, 

BE Coleridge (Lit: Ranains; vol.i: pp: 280 169, Taw mado some Interesting ro- 
marks on the vicissitudes of English style; and he justly observes, p. 238, that, 
“after the Revolution, the spirit of the nation became much more commercial than 
it had been before; a learned body, or elerisy, as wach, gradually dismppcared; and 
literature in general began to be addressed to the common, miscellaneous public." 
He goes on to tamont this change; though, in that, I dimurme with him. See also 
The Friend, vol. i. p. 19, where he contrasts the modern style with “the stately 
march and dificult evolutions” of the great writers of the seventcenth century. 
Compare, on this alteration, the preface to Nader Shah, in Works of Sir W. Jones, 
vol. v.p. 614. Soo also, in Harford's Life of Burgess, pp. 40, 41, a curious letter 
from Monboddo, the last of our really great pedants, mourning over this charactere 
istic of modern composition, - He terme it coutempttoualy a * short cut of a styles" 
and wishes to return to “the true enciont taste," with plenty of ** parentheses * T 

The truth is, that this movement was merely part of that tendency to approximate 
the different classes of society, which was first clearly seen In the nth cote 
tury, and which influenced not only the style of authors, but also thelr social hablte, 
Hume observes that, i “last age,” learned men had separated themselves too 
much from the world; but that, In his timo, they wore becoming mare ' conversi- 
ble" Zum forks, vol. Iv. pp. 589, 040. That “phi 

‘in à curious 


sce n letter to the 
1803 vol iv. vn. 194, 105. 


Mary Montanu. edit, 
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The extension of knowledge being thus accompanied by ar 
increased simplicity in the manner of its communication, natu- 
rally gave rise to a greater independence in literary men, anda 
ter boldness in literary inquiries. As long as books, either 
the difficulty of their style, or from the general incuriosity 
of the people, found but few readers, it was evident that authors 
must rely upon. the patronage of public bodies, or of rich and 
titled individuals, And, as men are always inclined to flatter 
those upon whom they are dependent, it too often happened that 
even our greatest. writers prostituted their abilities, by fawning 
upon the prejudices of their patrons. The consequence was, 
at literature, so far from disturbing ancient superstitions, and 
stirring up the mind to new inquiries, frequently assumed a timid 
and subservient air, natural to ita subordinate position, But 
now all this was changed. Those servile and shameful dedica- 
tions ;** that mean and crouching spirit ; that incessant homage 
to mere rank and birth; that constant confusion between power 
and right; that ignorant admiration for every thing which is 
old, and that still more ignorant contempt for every thing whichis 
new ;—all these features became gradually fainter; and authors, 
relying upon the patronage of the people, began to advocate the 
claims of their new allies with a boldness upon which they could 
not have ventured in any previous age.2" 


‘who led the way in establishing the easy, and therefore democratic, style, and who, 
more than any single writer, made literature popular, comparo Aikin’s prof Addi 
som, vol. il, p. 05, with Zurner's Hist. of England, vol, ii, p. 7. Subsequently a rose 
tion was attempted by Johnson, Gibbon, and Parr; but this, being contrary to the 
spirit of the age, was short-lived, 
=" And the servility was, for the most part, well paid ; indeed, rewarded for more 
than it was worth. During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and carly of the 
eighteenth century, a sum of money was invariably presented to the authorin return 
for his dedication. Of course, tho grosser tho flattery, the larger the sum. On the 
relation thus established between authors and men of rank, and on the eagerness 
nt writers looked to their patrons for gratulties, veias from 
vs Shakespeare and his Times, 1817, 4to, vol. ii. p. 225; Monka 
pos 198,300; Whiston’ Memoirs, pi 209 Nichols’s Jlwstra» 
tions, vol, il, p. 709; Harris's Life of Hardwicke, vol. iii. p. 36; Bunbwry's Life o 
Hanmer, p.81. Compare a note in Burton's Diary, vol. iii. p. 82; and ns to tha 
importance of fixing on a proper person to whom to dedicate, see ilis's Letters of 
Lit. Men, pp. Brad: and the matter-of-fact remark in Bishop Newton's Life, Pa 
14; also Hughes's Letters, odit. 1778, vol, lil, p. xxxi, appendix. 

About the middle of the eighteenth contury was t 
ble condition; and Watson, for instance, in 1769, down as a rule, “never to 
dedicate to those from whom I expected favours.” Watson's Life of Himself, wol. he 
P. 5t. So, too, Warburton, in 1758, boasts that his dedication was not, as usual, 
“occupied by trifles or falsehoods." See his letter, in Chatham Correspond. vol. i, 
» $15, Nearly at the same period, the same change was effected in France, where 

"Alembert set the example of ridiculing the old custom. See Brougham's Men of 
Letters, vol, ii. pp. 489, 440; Correspond. de Madame Dudefand, vol. il. p. 1484 
and Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. xl. p. 41, vol, lxi. p. 285, 

== When Le Blanc visited England, in the middle of the reign of George I., the 
rustom of authors relying upon the patronage of individuals was beginning 10 die 
‘vay, and the plan of publishing by subscription had become general. See the 









Life of Bentley, vol 











turning-point of this deplora- 
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From all these things there resulted consequences of vast im- 
portance. From this simplification, independence, and diffu- 
sion*** of knowledge, it necessarily happened, that the issue of 
those great disputes to which 1 have alluded, became, in the 
eighteenth century, more generally known than would have been 

ible in any preceding century. It was now known that theo- 

‘ical and political questions were being constantly agitated, in 
which genius and learning were on one side, and orthodoxy and 
tradition on the other. It became known that the points which 
were mooted, were not only as to the credibility of particular facts, 
but also as to the truth of general principles, with which the 
interests and happiness of Man were intimately concerned. 
Disputes which had hitherto been confined to a very small part 
of society, began to spread far and wide, and suggest doubts 
that served as materials for national thought. The consequence 
was, that the spirit of inquiry became every year more active, 
and more general; the desire for reform constantly increased ; 
and if affairs had been allowed to run on in their natural course, 
the eighteenth century could not have passed away without de- 
cisive and salutary changes both in the church and the state. 
But soon after the middle of this period, there unfortunately 
arose a series of political combinations which disturbed the 
march of events, and eventually produced a crisis so full of dan- 
ger, that, among any other people, it would certainly have ended 
either in a loss of liberty or in a dissolution of government, 
This disastrous reaction, from the effects of which 
perhaps, barely recovered, has never been studied with any thing 
like tho care its importance demands ; indeed, it is so little un- 
derstood, that no historian has traced the opposition between it 
and that great intellectual movement of which I have just 
sketched an outline. On this account, as also with the view 
of giving more completeness to the present chapter, I intend to 
examine its most important epochs, and point out, so far as I 
am able, the way in which they are connected with each other, 
— val on ee So Ir pp: 146 108° Baker vid came do Condon de 
1180, observes, with surprise, that “writers of the first talents are left to the capri- 
cious patronage of the public. Notwithstanding di ment, literature is 
vated to a high degree.” Prior's Life of Burke, p. 21. This increasing independ- 
ence also appears from the fact that, in 1762, we tna the first instance of a popular 
writer attacking public men by name ; authors having confined themselves 
“to tbe initials only of the great men whom they led." — Mahon's Hist, of Engs 
land, vol. v. p. 19. The fend between literature and rank may be further illustrated 

in Holoroft's diary for 1798, Mem. of Holeroft, vol. ii. p. 28. 
land, the marked increase in the number of books took place during 
the latter of the eighteenth century, and particularly after 1756. Seo some 
valuable evidence in Journal of the Statistical — vol. Hi. pp. 883, 384. To thie 
I may add, that between 1753 and 1709, the ci a of newspapers was more 
Yan doubled. Munts Hitt. of Newspapers, vol. i, p. 26% 
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According to the scheme of this Introduction, such an ii 
must, of course, be very cursory, as its sole object is to lay a 
foundation for those general principles, without which history is. 
a mere assemblage of empirical observations, unconnected, and 
therefore unimportant, It must likewise be remembered, that 
ag the circumstances about to be considered were not social, but 
litical, we are the more liable to err in our conclusions respect- 
ing them ; and this partly because the materials for the history 
of a people are more extensive, more indirect, and therefore leas 
liable to be garbled, than are those for the — a govern- 
ment; and partly because the conduct of small bodies of men, 
such as ministers and kings, is always more capricious, that is to 
say, less regulated by known laws, than is the conduct of those 
large bodies collectively called society, or a nation." "With this 
precautionary remark, I will now endeavour to trace what, in a 
mere political point of view, is the reactionary and retrogressiye 
period of English history, 

It must be considered as a most fortunate circumstance, that 
after the death of Anne," the throne should be occupied for 
nearly fifty years by two princes, aliens in manners and in coun- 
try, of whom one spoke our language but indifferently, and the 

er knew it not at all.” Phe immediate predecessors of 
George ILL were, indeed, of so sluggish a disposition, and were so 
profoundly ignorant of the people they undertook to govern,*e* 
that, notwithstanding their arbitrary temper, there was no danger 
of their organizing a party to extend the boundaries of the royal 


je The apparent captice and irregularity in small numbers tive frm the portats 


bations produced by u 
umber, these perturbations havo a tendency o balanco euch other; and this tags 
to bo the sole foundation of the accuracy obtained by striking an average. I we 
could refer all phenomena to their lawa, we should noves use averages, Of co 

the expression capricious is, strictly speaking, inaccurate, and ia merely a measure 
¿ur ignorance. 

i The temporary political reaction under Anne is well related by Lord Cowper, 
la his Mist, of Parties, printed in appendix to Campbell's Lives of the Chancellorn, 
vol. iv. pp. 411, 412. This able work of Lord Campbell's, though rather inaccurate 
for tho carlier period, is particularly valuable for tho history of the eighteenth 
century. "1 

38 See Reminiscences of the Courts George H., by Horace Wale 

pp. Iv. xciv, ; and Mahon's His, of i pp. 100, 225, The fault 
of George II. was in his bad pronuneiat E George I. was not oven 

to pronounce it badly, and could only converse with his minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, in Latin, The French court saw this state of things with great pleasure ; 
and In December, 1714, Madame de Maintenon wrote to the Princess des Urina 
(etre indies de Maintenon voli y. 187): * On dit que le nouyean roi d'Angle 
terre ro dégobte de ses aujots, etique sos m sont dégoütés de lui. Dien venille 
remettre le tout en meilleur ordre!" On tho effect this produced on the language 
spoken at the English court, compare La Blanc, Lettres Pun François, Yol. i. p» 109. 

Fe In 1715, Leslie writen respecting George 1., that he is “a stranger to you, and 
altogether ignorant of your language, your laws, customs, and consituion? Eom 
er s, vol, xii, p. 103. 


ie operation of minor and usually unknown-laws, In largo 
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five, And as were foreigners, they never had suf- 
t sympathy with the English church to induce them to aid 
the clergy in their natural desire to recover their former power.*#* 
Besides this, the fractious and disloyal conduct of many of the 
hierarchy, must have tended to alienate the regard of the sov- 
Spe it had already cost them the affection of the people." 
se circumstances, though in themselves they may be con- 
sidered trifling, were in reality of great importance, because they 
secured to the nation the progress of that spirit of inquiry, which. 
if there had been a coalition between the crown and the church, 
it would have been attempted to stifle, Even as it was, some 
attempts were occasionally made; but they were comparatively 
speaking rare, and they lacked the vigour which they would have 
possessed, if there had been an intimate alliance between the 
temporal and spiritual authorities, Indeed, the state of affairs 
was so favourable, that the old. Tory faction, —— by the 
ple, and abandoned by the crown, was unable for more than forty 
™ Groat light has been thrown upon the character of George IL by the recent 
publication of Lord Hereey's Memoire; a curious work, which fully confirms what 


we know from ether sources respecting the king's ignorance of English politics. 
Indeed, that prince cared for nothing but soldiers and women; and his highest am- 


bition was, to combine the reputation of a great general with that of a successful 
Mbertino, Besides the testimony of Lord Herrey, it is certain, from other anthori- 
tios, that Guorge 11. was despised aa well as disliked, and was spoken of contemptu- 
brobmrrers of his character, and oven by his own ministers, See the March- 
mont Papers, vol. i. pp. 29, 181, 187, 
In reference to the decline of the royal authority, it is Tue eres observe, that 
e 


the accession of George I. none of our sovereigns allowed to be 
present at state deliberations. See Bancroft's American Resolution, vol. il. p. 41, 
and Campbell's Chancellors, vol. lll. p. 191, 

Seo tho remarks said to be written by Bishop Atterbury, In Somers Tracta, 
vol. xiii. p. 534, contrasting the affection Anno felt for the church with the coldness 
of George L The whole of the pamphlet (pp. 521-541) ought to bo read. Itaffords 
a curious picture of a bafiled churchman. 

™ The ill-feeling which the Church of England generally bore against the gov- 
ernment of the two first Geo: was — — and was so pertinacious as 
1o form s leading face lo tho history of England. In its Bishop Atterbury was 
arrested, beenüso he was known to be engaged In atressonable conspiracy with the 
Pretender. As soon as he was seised, the Church offered: up peayers for himi- 
“Under the pretence,” aye Lord Mahon, —“ andet the pretence of his being aflticted 
with the gout, he was publicly prayed for in most of the churches of London and 
Westminster? Mahon’s Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 88. See also Parl. Hist. vol 
vii, p- 988, and vol. vili. p. 347. 

Xi Oxford, where the clergy have: long ‘been ld thá ascendant, they mado suck 
efforts to instil their principles, a'to call down the indignation of the elder Pitt, 
who, in a speteh in parliament in.1764, denounced that uulversity, which he said 
hnd for many years “been raising a avceeesion of treason—there never was such a 
seminary!" Watpote's Mem. — 1L, vel. V p.413, Compare the Bedford 
Obrrespondmas, vol L pp: 804; 006, with Harrise Life Hardwicke, vel, ii, p. 383; 
and on the temper of the clergy generally after the death of Anne, Part. f, vol. 
F — Bowlere Life of Ken, vol. il. pp. 188, 189; Monk's Life of Bint- 

y, vol. $. pp. 370, 428. 

The Immedhıe consequence of this was very remarkable. For the government 
and the dissenters, being both d by the church, natorally combined together: 
The dimenters using all their influence ngaieat the Pretender, and the government 
protecting them against ecclesiastical prosecutions. See eridenze of this ln Dod- 
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years to take any share in the government." At the same 
time, considerable progress, as we shall hereafter see, was 

in legislation ; and our statute-book, during that period, contains 
ample evidence of the decline of the powerful party by which 
England had once been entirely ruled. 

But by the death of George IL the political aspect was sud- 
denly changed, and the wishes of the sove: ‘became once more 
antagonistic to the interests of the people. t made this the 
more dangerous was, that, to a superficial observer, the accession 
of George TIL was one of the most fortunate events that could 
have occurred. The new king was born in England, spoke Eng- 
lish as his mother tongue, and was said to look upon Hanover 
as a foreign country, whose interests were to be considered of sub- 
ordinate importance. At the same time, the last hopes of the 
House of Stuart were now destroyed," the Pretender himself 
was languishing in Italy, where he shortly after died ; and his 
son, a slave to vices which seemed hereditary in that family, was 
consuming his life in an unpitied and ignominious obscurity." 


Wa Correspond. and Diary, vol. i. p. 30, vol, ii. p. 221; vol. iii. pp. 110, 128, vol. 

iv. pp-428, 430, 437; Hution’s Life of Himself, pp. 169, 1005 Parl. Hit. vol. xxvii, 

vun ns vol azisi pp. ASA 44085 Menoira ef risas vor me 6005 Life of 

jeld, vol. 1. p. 

9f "Ihe year 1702 forms an era in the history of tbe two factions, since it wht- 

messed thé destruction of that monopoly of honours and emoluments which the 

Whigs had held for forty-five years.” Cooke's Hist. of Party, vol. ii. p. 406. Come 
fero Albomarie’s Memoirs of Rockinghan, vol. ii. p. 92. Lord Bolingbroke clearl; 

Tesatrhehat would hppiz ix-conssquensa of the adco oli L^. EEES 

ately after the death of Anne, he wrote to the Bishop of Rochester iut the grief 

af my soul is this, Y nee plainly that the Tory party le gone.” Moepherson's Original 


Papers, vol. il. p. 051. 
Grosley, who visited England only five years after the accession of George 
IKT, montions the great effect produced upon the Eoglish when thoy heard the king 
pronounce their language without “a foreign accent" Grosley's Zour to London, 
À. ip. 108, lt la well known, that the king, in his first speech, bouxted of being 
iton; but what is, perhaps, loss generally known, is, that the honour was on the 
of the countey: “What a lustro,” said the House of Lords in their address to 
him,—'*what a lustro does it cast upon the name of Briton, when you, sir, aro 
pleased to esteem it among your glories!” Parl. Hist. vol. xv. p. 986. 
* Parl. Hist. vol. xxix. p. 955; Walpoles Mem, of George IL, vol. i: pp. 4, 
no. 
= The accession of George II. is generally fixed on as the poriod when English 
Jacobinism became extinct, Soe Butler's Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 92, At the firat 
court held by tho now king, it was observed, says Horace Walpole, that “tho Earl 
of Litchfield, Sir Walter Bagot, and the principal Jacobites, went to court.” Wale 
ple Mon, of George HI. voli i.p. M. Only three years earlier, the Jacobites had 
een active ; and in 1751, Rigby writes to the Duke of Bedford: “Fox's election at 
Windsor is mu doubtful. There is a Jacobite subscription of 5000. raised ngainst. 
bar with Sir James Dashwood's name at the head of jt,” Ledford Correspond. vol. 
p.251. 
=: Charles Stuart was so stupidly ignorant, that at the age of twenty-five lie 
could hardly write, and was altogether unable to spell. Mahon's Hist. of England, 
vol. iii. pp. 165, 168, and appendix, p. ix. After the death of his father, in 1766, 
this abjoct creature, who called himself king of England, went to Rome, and took 
fodrinking, ¿bid vol. iii, pp. 361-353. In 1779, Swinburue saw him at Florence 
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And yet these circumstances, which appeared so favouruble, 
did of necessity involve the most disastrous consequences. The 
fear of a disputed succession being removed, the sovereign was 
emboldened to a course on which he otherwise would not have 
ventured."* All those monstrous doctrines respecting the rights 
of kings, which the Revolution was sup; to have destroyed, 
were suddenly revived. ‘The clergy, abandoning the now hope- 
legs cause of the Pretender, displayed the same zeal for the House 
of Hanover which they had formerly displayed for the House of 
Stuart. The pulpits resounded with praises of the new king, of 
his domestic virtues, of his piety, but above all of his dutiful at- 
tachment to the English church. The result was, the establish- 
ment of an alliance between the two parties more intimate than 
any that had been seen in England since the time of Charles 1,2 
Under their auspices, the old Tory faction rapidly rallied, and 
were soon able to dispossess their rivals in the management of 
the government, This reactionary movement was greatly aided 
by the personal character of George IIL; for he, being despotic 
ag well as superstitious, was equally anxious to extend the pre- 
rogative, and strengthen the church. Every liberal sentiment, 
every thing approaching to reform, nay, even the mere mention 
of inquiry, was an abomination in the eyes of that narrow and 
ignorant prince, Without knowledge, without taste, without 
even a glimpse of one of the sciences, or a feeling for one of the 
fine arts, education had done nothing to enlange a mind which 
nature had more than usually contracted.5* Totally ignorant 


where he ured to appear every night at the opera, perfectly drunk, Swindurne's 
Courts of Europe, vol. i: pp. 263-255; and in 1781, only the year before he died, he 
continued the same degrading practico. Sce a letter from Sir J. E. Smith, written 
from Naples in March, 1787, in Smith's Correspond. vol. i. p. 208. Another letter, 
written as carly as 1761 (Grenville Papers, vol. i. p. 366), describes “the young 
Pretender always drunk." 

M On the connexion between the decline of the Stuart Interest and the Increasod 
p of the crown under Ge. TI, compare Thoughts on the Present Discontents, 

Burke's Works, vol. L pp. 127, 198, with Watson's Life of Hinzelf, vol, i. p. 186; 


ie 

=d — intimation that this result was expected, soo Grostey’s l. ii, 
3. 

US Campbell's Chancellors, vol. v, p. 245: The divine indefensible E e A 

became the favourite theme—in tot 'ctfulnesa of its incom ups) 


Horace Walpole (Ale. of 
nable word." 


PME 


rge HL, 


187, 158. i: 
‘The education of George JIE had been shamefully neglocted ; and when he 
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of the history and resources of foreign countries, and barely know- 
ing their geographical position, his information was scarcely more 
extensive respecting the people over whom he was called to rule, 
In that immense mass of evidence now extant, and which con- 
sists of every description of private correspondence, records of 
private conversation and of public acts, there js not to be found 
the slightest proof that he knew any one of those numerous, 
things which the governor of a country ought to know; or, indeed, 
that he was acquainted with a single duty of his position, exce; 
that mere mechanical routine of ordinary business, which might 
haye been effected by the lowest clerk in the meanest office in 
his kingdom. 

The course of proceeding which such aking as this was likely 
to follow could be — — E — — P. throne 
that great. party, who, clinging to the traditions ie ty 
have AR made it their boast to check the progress of the 
age. During the sixty years of his reign, he, with the sole ex- 
veption of Pitt, never willingly admitted to his councils a si 
man of great ability ;** not. one whose name is associated with. 
any measure of value cither in domestic or in foreign policy. 
Even Pitt only maintained his position in the state by forgetting: 
the lessons of his illustrious father, and abandoning those libe: 
principles in which he had been educated, and with which he en- 
tered public life, Because Sone ILL, hated the idea of reform, 
Pitt not only relinquished what he had before declared to be ab- 
solutely necessary,?' but did not hesitate to persecute to the 
death the party with whom he had once associated in order 
to obtain it.* Because George III. looked upon slavery as one 


arrived at manhood, he never attempted to repair its defleleneles, but remalned durh 
his long life in a state of pitiable ignorance. Compare Brougham'a Statesmen, vol, 
i. pp. 15-16; Walpole's Mem. of George IIL, vol, |. p. 55; Mahon's Hiat, of England, 
iv. pp. 54, 2 
= Sco somo good remarka by Lord John Russell in his Introduction to the Hed» 
‚ford Correspondence, vol. lik. p. Ixil, 
9" Ina motion for reform in Parliament in 1782, 


* Upon tlıla subject, eir, 
— tay bind 1 ihiak le nd to decli 

oon (f the times were proper for experiments, an 

constitution must be abe ril arien It 

1782, Paley appears to hare suspected the si 

reform. Soe Meadley’s Memoirs of Paley, p. 121. 

9* ln 1794 Grey taunted him with, the House of Commons: “William 
Pitt, the reformer of that day, was William Pitt, the prosecutor, ay, and perscontor 
loo, of reformers now." Parl. Hist, vol. xxxi. p. 532; compare vol. xxxiii. p. 669. 
Bo too Lord Campbell (Ofiefs/ustices, vol, il. p. 644): “He afterwarda tried to hang 
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of those good old customs which the wisdom of his ancestors had 
consecrated, Pitt did not dare to use his power for procuring ite 
abolition, but left to his successors the glory of destroying that 
infamous trade, on the preservation of which his * master 
had set his heart."* Because IIL detested the F; 

of whom he knew as much as he of the inhabitants 
Kamtchatka or of Tibet, Pitt, contrary to bis own judgment, 
engaged in a war with France by which England was seriously 
imperilled and. the English people burdened with a debt that 
their remotest posterity will be unable to pay.***.. But, notwith- 
standing all this, when Pitt, only a few years before his death, 
showed a determination to concede to the Irish some small share 
of their undoubted rights, the king dismissed him from office; 
and the king's friends, as they were called,* expressed their in- 
dignation at the presumption of a minister who could oppose 
the wishes of so benign and gracious a master.* And Aem 
unhappily for his own fame, this great man determined to return 
to power, he could only recover office by conceding that very 
point for which he hed relinquished it: thus setting the mis- 


p. $4, 365 

P of Re 420; 
the Whig Party, vol. ti, p 197; and the striking remarks of Francis, in Parl, 

vol. xxxii. p. $49. 
2% That Pitt wished. rrr icr oe on Ara into the war with France 
itted by the bestánformed writers, men in other 
ns. for instance, ams Statesmen, — 
Introduction to Burkea Works, p. \xxxiv.; Nichols's Recollections, 


66, 
The mere existence of such a party, with much a name, shows how, in a 

x recoding daring this Perd dot Qe Suan era 

th active faction; comparo the indignant re- 


yox 


vol. iii. p. + 
— ds Com 
Grenville 
i Parl, Hist. vol. 


ce ah extraordinary passage in Pellewa Life of Sidmouth, vol. i. p. 834, 
vom 1—21 
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chievous example of the minister of a free country sacrificing 
his own judgment to the personal prejudices of the reigning sov- 
erei 


ds it was hardly possible to find other ministers, who to 
abilities would add equal subservience, it is not surprising 
the highest offices were constantly filled by men of notorious in- 
capacity,” Indeed, the king seemed to have an instinctive an- 
tipathy to every — great and noble. During the reign of 
George IL, the elder Pitt had won for himself a reputation which 
covered the world, and had carried to an unprecedented height 
the glories of the English name,* Ho, however, as the avowed 


friend of popular rights, strenuously opposed the peter: prin- 
ciples of the court ; and for this reason he was hated by George 
Til, with a hatred that seemed barely compatible with a sane 
mind." Fox was one of the greatest statesmen of the eigh- 
teenth century, and was better acquainted than any other with 
the character and resources of those foreign nations with which 
our own interests were intimately connected." To this rare 
and important knowledge he added a sweetness and an amenity 
of temper which extorted the praises even of his political oppo- 


» This decline In the abilities of official men was noticed by Burke, in 1770, ar, 
a nocossary consequonce of the new eystem, Compare Thoughts on the Present Dis 
contents (Burke's Works, vol, i. p. 149) with his striking summary (Pert. Hist. wol. 
xvi. p. 819) of the degeneracy during the first nine years of George III, + Thus sit- 
‘uated, the question at Inst was not, who could do the public business best, but who 
would undertake to do it at ail. Men of talents and integrity would not accept of 
employments where they were neither allowed to exercise their judgment. nor dis- 
‚play the rectitude of their hearts” In 1780, when the evil had become still more 
obvious, the same great observer denounced it in his celebrated address to his Brite 
tol constituents, "* At present," he says, “itis the plan of the court to make ite 
servanta insignificant," Burke's Works, vol. i.p. 267, Soo further Parr's Works, 
vol. iii. pp. 256, 260, 261. 

™ The military success of his administration is related in vei strong langue 
butnot unfairly, in Mahon's Hist, of England, vol. iv. pp. 108, 185, 186, and seo the. 
admirable summary in Bronghan's Statesmen voli, po, 3, 34; and for ovidenca of 
the fear with which he inspired the enemies of England, com Mahon, vol, v. p. 
165 note; Bedford Correspond. vol. iii. pp. 81, 246, 247; Walpole’s Letters to Mant, 
Yol. i. p. 304, edit. 1842; Walpoles Mem. of George HL, vol. ii. p. 233; and the 
reluctant admission in Georgel, Mémoires, vol. i pp. 79, 80. 

?^ Lord Brougham (Sketches of Statesmen, vol. i. pp. 22, 83) has published strike 
ing evidence of what he calls “the E savage feelings” with which George ELE, re- 
garded Lord Chatham (compare Russella Mem, of Fox, vol. i, p.190). Indeed, the. 
sentiments of the king were even displayed in the arrangements at the fanordl af 
the great minister. Note in Adolphas's Hist. of George ILL, vol. ii. p. 668; and for 
other evidence of ill-will, s% two notes from the king to Lord North, in Mahon’s 
Hist. of England, vol. vi. appendix, pp. lii liv.: The Grenville Papers, vol. lo p. 
286% Bancroft's American Revolution, vol, i. p. 438. 

Lord Brougham (Sketches of Statesmen, vol. i. p. 219) saya: ^ It may be quee 
tioned if any politician, in any age, ever knew so thoroughly the various interests 
and the exact position of all the countries with which his own had dealings to con» 





























duct or relations to maintain." See also Parr's Works, vol. iv. pp. 14,155 Russells 
— Foz, vol. i. pp. 320, $21, vol. ü, pp. 91, 2435 Biseet's Te of Burke, vol. 
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ments" But he, too, was the steady su) of civil and re- 
ligious San and he, too, was so detested by —— TIL, that 
the king, with his own hand, struck his name out of the list of 
privy councillors,** and declared that he would rather abdicate 
the throne than admit him to a share in the government.*** 
While this unfavourable change was taking place in the sov- 
-ereign and ministers of the country, a change equally unfavour- 
able was being effected in the second branch of the imperial 
legislature. Until the reign of George II., the House of Lords 
was decidedly superior to the House of Commons in the liberal- 
ity and general accomplishments of its members, It is true, 
that in both houses there prevailed a spirit which must be called 
narrow and superstitions, if tried by the lai standard of the 
mt age. But among the peers such feelings were tempered 
by an education that raised them far above those country gen- 
en and ignorant fox-hunting squires of whom the lower 
house was then chiefly composed. From this superiority in 
their knowledge, there" naturally followed a larger and more lib- 
eral turn of thought than was posseased by those who were called 
the representatives of the — The result was, that the old 
Tory spirit, becoming ually weaker in the upper house, took 
in the lower ; where, for about sixty years after the Rev- 
olution, the high-church party and the friends of the Stuarts 
formed a dangerous faction."* Thus, for instance, the two men 
who rendered the most eminent services to the Hanoverian dy- 
nasty, and therefore to the liberties of England, were undoubtedly 
Somers and Walpole. Both of them were remarkable for their 
principles of toleration, and both of them owed their safety to 


Burke, even after the French revolution, sald, that Fox ‘twas of the most 
artless, candid, open and benevolent disposition, disinterested in the extreme ; of a 
temper mild and placable even to a fault, without one drop. etn in bla whole cone 
stitution.” Speech on the Army Estimates in 1790, in Parl. Hist. vol, xxviii, p. 356. 
For further evidence, compare Alison's Hist. of vol. vii. p. 111; Holland's 
dene of the Whig Party, vol 1. pp. % 2595 Trotter's Mem. of Fox, p. ai. xi, M 
410. 


287, 158, vol. ii. p. 44. Dutens, w 
and of the threat of abdication In 1784. Dalene? 


cont exultation at 


49. 
Min In 1725, the Duke of W in a letter to the Pretender, after mentioning 

some proceedings in the Commons, “In the House of Lords our number is vo. 

small, that any Behaviour there will — Zn of England ral 
appen: xxiii. respecti ie iter streng d ‘or 

House ot Eon, Somers Tracts, n Pas, vol. xiii, BASH Camp. 

Velle Chancellors, vol. iv. p 158; Campbell's Chief Justices, vol. ii, p. 160. 
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the interference of the House of Lords. Somers, sinit the 

ighteenth century, was protected by the from. scan- 
— prosecution instituted against him by the other house of 
parliament" Forty years after this, the Commons, who wished 


ened,” 

This superiority of the upper house over the lower was, on. 
the whole, steadily maintained during the reign of George 11,7 
the ministers not being anxious to strengthen the high era 
party in the Lords, and the king himself so rarely suggesti 
fresh creations as to cause a belief that he particularly dislil 
increasing their numbers,"* 

It was reserved for George IIL, by an unsparing use of his 
prerogative, entirely to change the character of the upper house, 


1915. 
ws Mahon's Hist. of England, vol. pum 
m3 “Content, 47; non-content, 92." Parl. Hist. vol. xi. p. 711. Mr. Philli- 
more (Men. of Eaton, vol 1. p; 213) ascribes this to the exertions of Lord 
Hardwicke; but the state of parties in the upper house is sufficient explanation, 
And oven la 1735 It was sald that “the Lorda were betwixt the devil and the deep 
sea," the devil being Walpole. Marchmont Pi » 69. Compare Bishop 
— Life of Himself p. 00. 

mi See an account of some of its provisi Mahon’s Hist. of England, vol, i. 
PP 80, 81. The object of the in l. Hist. vol. vi. p. 1849, 
whero wo are informed that, “ns the farther disco ent and even ruin of the 


dissenters was thought necessary for accomplishing this scheme, it was begun with 
the famous Schism Hill.” í 
T By 287 to 126, Parl. Hist, vo) 
u Mahon’ 


undury’s Correspónd, of Hanmer, 
72. 


scrutinize rom the period of the revolution te 
the death of George IL, we shall find a y jority of the old English nobile 
ity to have been the advocates of Whig Cooke's Hist. of Party, vol. iii. 


p. 303. . 

= Compare Harris's Life of Hardwic p. 619, with the conversation 
botwoen Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Hervey, in Harvey's Mem. of George IE voi 
& p. 251, edit. 1848. 
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ine for resisting the Bonnie 
‘wishes, and stopping the es of reform." How completely 
this plan succeeded, is well known to the readers of our history; 
indeed, it was sure to be successful, considering the character of 
the men who were promoted. They consisted almost ale, of 
two classes: of country gentlemen, remarkable for nothing but 
their wealth, and the number of yotes their wealth enabled them 

to control;*" and of mere lawyers, who had risen to judicial aj 
intments partly from their professional learning, but chiefly 
the zeal with which they repressed the popular liberties, 

and favoured the royal prerogative" 

That this is no exaggerated description, may be ascertained 
bar one who will consult the liste of the new peers made by 
rge HI. Here and there we find an eminent man, whose 
public services were so notorious that it was impossible to avoid 
rewarding them; but, putting aside those who were in a manner 


forced upon the sovereign, it would be idle to deny that the re- 
mainder, and of course the overwhelming majority, were marked 
by a narrowness and illiberality of sentiment, which, more than 
any thing else, brought the whole order into contempt.” No 
great thinkers; no great writers; no great orators; no great 


* Cooke's Hist, of Party, vol. lii. pp. 803, 364, 265, 408; Park. Hist. vol. xvii 

BR TS vol. xxiv. p. 408, vol. xxvii. p. 1060, vol. xxix. pp. 1324, 1494, vol. xxxiii. 

02; 1915. 

= "This waa too notorious to be denied; and in the House of Commons, in 1800, 

Nicholls taunted the government with “holding out m peerage, or elevation to 4 

higher rank In the poera , to every man who could a nomination to a ver- 
number of seats in Parliament, Parl, Hist. vol. xxxv. p. 70% So too Sheris 

dan, in 1792, ssid (vol. xxix. p. 1333), “In this country peerages had been bartered 

for election interest," 

m On — influx of lawyers into the House of Lords, most of whom zeal- 
‘ously advocated arbitrary ie ciples, seo Belsham’s Hist. E Great Britain, vol. vit. 
Pp. 200, 207; Adolphus’ Hirt. of George IIT. vol. lil. p. 368; Parl. Hiat, vol. xxiv. 
1523. 


‘ It was foretold at the time, that the effect of the numerous creations made 
during Pitt's power would be to lower the House of Lords. Compare Butler's Rem- 
dniscenees, vol 
neo Sheridan's 

m, Who 
ftare 
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statesmen; none of the true nobility of the land,—were to be 
found among these spurious nobles created by George IIT, Nor 
were the material interests of the country better represented in 
this strange composition. Among the most important men in 
England, those engaged in banking and commerce held a high 
per: since the end of the seventeenth century their influence 

d rapidly increased; while their in their clear, me- 
thodical habits, and their general know) of affairs, made 
them every way superior to those classes from, whom the upper 
house was now recruited, But in the reign of IM. claims 
of this sort were little heeded; and we are assured by Burke, 
whose authority on such a subject no one will dispute, that there 
never had been a time in which so few persons connected with 
commerce were raised to the peerage.**? 

Tt would be endless to collect all the symptoms which mark 
the political degeneracy of England during this period; a degen- 
eracy the more striking, because it was op; to the spirit of 
the time, and because it took place in spite of a great progress, 
both social and intellectual. How that p s eventually 
stopped the political reaction, and even forced it to retrace its 
own steps, will appear in another part of this work; but there is 
one circumstance which I cannot refrain from noticing at some 
length, since it affords a most interesting illustration of the ten- 
dency of public affairs, while at the same time it exhibits the 
character of one of the greatest men, and, Bacon alone excepted, 
the greatest thinker, who has ever devoted himself to the prac- 
tice of English politica, 

The slightest sketch of the reign of George ITI. would indeed 
be miserably imperfect, if it were to omit the name of Edmund 
Burke, The studies of this extraordinary man not only covered 
the whole field of political inquiry,*** but extended to an immense 
variety of subjects, which, though apparently unconnected with 
polities, do in reality bear upon them as important adjuncts; 
since, to a philosophie mind, every branch of knowledge lights 
up even those that seem most remote from it. The eu x 
passed upon him by one who was no mean judge of men,* might 


w To his Thoughts on French Affairs, written In 1701, he says, “At no period 
in the history of England have so few poers been taken out of trade, or from fam 
lies newly created by commerce," Burke's Works, vol . 560. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall (Posthumous Memoirs, vol. i pp. 66, 67, Lond, 1886), 
the only instance when George IIL broke this rule was when Smith tbe banker was 
made Lord Carrington. Wraxall is an indifferent authority, and there may be other 
cases; hut they were certainly very few, and I cannot call any to mind. 

Nicholls, who knew him, says, “The political knowledge of Mr. Burke might 
bo conaldered almost as an encyclopaedia; vers man who appronched him received 
Instruction from his stores." Vicholls’s Recollections, vol. 1. p. 20, 

w wThe excursions of his genius aro immense. His imperial fancy has laid, alí 
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be justified, and. more than justified, by passages from his works, 
us well as (e — ue — — 
qporaries.** us it is, that while his insight. into the phi y 
of jurisprudence has gained the — of lawyers," his ac- 
quaintance with the whole range and theory of the fine arts has 
wor, the admiration of artists; a striking combination of two 
pursuits, often, though erroneously, held to be incompatible with 
each other. At the same time, and notwithstanding the oceu- 
pations of political life, we know, on good authority, that he had 
paid great attention to the history and filiation of languages;*'* 
a vast subject, which within the last thirty years has become an 
important resource for the study of the human mind, but the 
very idea of which had, in its large sense, only begun to dawn 
upon a few solitary thinkers. And, what is even more remark- 

le, when Adam Smith came to London full of those discoveries 
which have immortalized his name, he found to his amazement 
that Burke had anticipated conclusions the maturing of which 
* Smith himself many years of anxious and unremitting la- 

‚zoo 


nature under tribute, and has collected riches from every scene of the creation, and 
every walk of art" Works of Robert Hall, London, 1846, E 106, So too Wilber» 
force rays of him, “He had come late into Parliament, and bad. had time to lay a 
vast stores of knowledge. The field from which he drew his illustrations was mi 
-— d — à de pe of te faire Area, —— d his me 

an onda dropped from him.” “Life of Wilberforce, vol. bp. 159 

= Lord Thurlow is said to have “olan Sat I we ie now the general 
—— of competent judges, that the fame of Burke would survive that of Pitt and 

x. Butler's Reminiscences, vol. i.p. 160. But the noblest eulogy on Burke was 
pronounced by man far greater than Thurlow. In 1790, Fox stated in the House 
of Commons, “that if he were to put all the political information which he had 
learnt from books, all which he had gained from science, and all which any knowl- 
edge of the world and its affairs had taught him, into one scale, and the improre- 
ment which ho had derived from his right hon. friend's Instruction and coi 
wore placed in the other, he should bo at a losa to decide to which to give the pref 
erence.” Part. Hist. vol. xxviii, p. 869. 

5" Lord Campbell Klin [4s Chief» Justices, vol. ii. p. 448) saya, “Burke, a 
Billotophic statesman, deeply imbued with the viento principles of jurisprudence.” 

also, on his knowledge of law, Butler’s Reminiscences, vol. i p. 181; and Bis 
act's Life of Burke, vol. 1. p. 230. 

sm Harry, in bis colobrated Letter to the Dilettanti Society, regrets that Burke 
should have been diverted from the study of the fine arta into the pursult of — 
‘becanse be had one of those “minds of an admirable expansion and catholicity, so 
as to embrace the whole concerns of art, ancient as well as moders, domestic às well 
os foreign." Barry's Works, vol. il. p. 638, 4to, 1809. In the Annual Kegister for. 
1708, p. 329, 2d edit., it ls stated, that Sir Joshua Reynolds "deemed Burke the 
best judge of pletures that ho ever know." Seo further Works of Sir J. 

1840, vol. L p. 185; and Biseet's Life of Burke, vol ik p. 297. A momewbat 
curious conversation between Burke and Reynolds, on a point of art, ia preserved in 
Holerof's Menoirs, vol, ii. pp. 276, 911. 

w Eco a letter from Winstanley, the Camden Professor of Ancient History, in 
Bisset's Life of Burke, vol. ii. pp. 390, 391, and in Prior's Life of Burke, p. 427. 
Winstanley writes, “ It would have been exceedingly difficult to have met with a per: 
son who know more of the phil ', the history, and filiation ‘of languages, or of 
the princípica of etymological deduction, then Mr. Burke,” 

Ad&ri Smith told Burke, “after they bad conversed on subjects of political 
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"To these great inquiries, which touch the basis of social 
losophy, Burke added a considerable a 
zeience, and even with the practice 
trades, All this was so digested and worked into his mind, that it 
was ready on every occasion; not, like the kn of 
politicians, broken and wasted in fragments, but blended into a 
complete whole, fused by a genius that gave life even to the 
dullest pursuits, This, indeed, was the characteristic of Burke, 
that in his hands nothing was barren. Such was the strength 
and exuberance of his intellect, that it bore fruit in all direc- 
tions, and could confer dignity upon the meanest subj by 
showing their connexion with general principles, and the part 
they have to play in the great scheme ot human affairs, 

But what has always appeared to me still more remarkable 
in the character of Burke, is the singular sobriety with which he 
employed his extraordinary aequirements, During the best part 
of his life, his political principles, so far from ban aie: 
were altogether practical. This is particularly striking, because 
he had every temptation to adopt an opposite course, He pos- 
sessed materials for generalization far more ample than any politi- 
cian of his time, and he had a mind eminently prone to take large 
views. On many occasions, and indeed whenever an opportunity 
occurred, he showed his capacity as an original and speculative 
thinker. But the moment he set forth on political ground, he 
changed his method. In questions connected with the accumu- 
lation and distribution of wealth, he saw that it was possible, 
by proceeding from a few simple principles, to construct a de- 
ductive science available for the commercial and financial inter- 
ests of the country. Further than this he refused to advance, 
because he knew that, with this single exception, every departe 
ment of politics was purely empirical, and was likely long to re~ 
main so. Hence it was, that he recognized in ull its bearings 
that great doctrine, which even in our own days is too often for- 
gotten, that the aim of the legislator should be, not truth, but 
expediency. Looking at the actual state of knowledge, he was 
forced to admit, that all political principles have been raised by: 
hasty induction from limited b, therefore, it is the 
part of a wise man, when he adds to the facts, to revise the in- 
duction, and, instead of sacrificing pr: to principles, modify 
the principles that he may cha: Or, to put thia 
in another way, he laye it down tl cal principles are at. 


economy, that he was the ouly man who, iut commamication, thought on these: 
topics exactly as he di DBisset's Life of Buri i. p. 420; and sce Price's Left 
of Burke, p. 58; and on his knowledge of political economy, Brougham'a Sbefehes 0f. 
to! vol. |- p. 205, à 
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best but the produet of human reason; while political AU 
has! to do with human nature and Human hich 
reason forms but a part;* and that, on this account, Pra 
"business of a statesman is, to contrive the ‘means by cer- 
‘tain ends may be effected, leaving it to the vals — >of the 
country to deterniine what those ends shall be, and shaping his 
‚own conduct, not according to his own princi les, but according 
to the wishes of the people for whom he legislates, and whom he 
is bound to obey. 

Tt is these views, and the extraordinary ability with which 
they were advocated, which make the appearance of Burke a 
memorable epoch in our political history.* We had, no doubt, 

Wi ^ Politics ought to be adjusted, not to human reasonings, but to human nature; 
of which the reason is but a part, and by no means the greatest part.” Observations 
on u late State of the Nation, in Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 118: - Hence the distinction 
ko had constantly in view between the generalizations of philosophy, which 


to bo e Breed nnd those of politi 
hie ‘noble work, Thoughts on the € 


object of the polit- 
comer with on 


af the object of their Just 
's Works, vol. L p. — — Tra, m hi aa 


— vol. I. p. S18), "In effect, to follow, notte force, the. pal 
ation ; to give a direction, a form, a teehaleal dress, and a specific sanction, to 

the general sense of the community,—i& the true end of le Tn bis Late 
ter on the Duration of Parliament (vol. i. y. 430), “ Tt would be dreadful, Indeed, 
if there was any * the nation capable of — ita unanimous dosire, or 


even the desire of an t and decided m jority, of the people, Tbe people 
may be decelved In thele leal of an object. | Dut I oun scarcely ee any AAN 
thay can make o 4 zo very misce, oa roy deg fist 
Be er it.” So, too, so, he saya (rol. i. pp 125, 214), that when government and 
people differ, government ie generally in the wrong: comparo pp. 217, Gps h 
Ex 410. And to give only one more instance, but a very decisive one, ho, in 
Yos. ‘when speaking on a Bill respecting the Importation and Exportation of Coro, 
taid, “On this occasion T give way to the present Bill, not because 1 approve of the 
measure fn itself, but because I think it prudent to yield to the € of tho timos. 
Der c e will haee it to; and it is not for their representatives ire MOL aed 
not, however, help entering my protest against the general — 
—— itis they kad en — think them extremely dangerous.’ 


poer effect which Burke's profound views produced In the House of Commons, 
where, however, few men were able to understand them in their full extent, a de de 
scribed by Dr. Hay, who was present at one of his great speeches which, ho says, 
“yeomed a kind of new political philosophy." Burke's vol. Ep. 103 
a letter from Lee, written In the same year, 1766, ir MN Lj 2. 
vol, ii. mm, 38, 39: and in Desbury's Correspond. of Ha 
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other statesmen before him, who denied the validity of general 
principles in politics; but their denial was only the gues: 
‚of ignorance, and they rejected theories which they never 
taken the pains to study. Burke rejected them because he knew 
them. It was his rare merit that, notwithstanding every induce- 
ment to rely upon his own generalizations, he resisted the temp- 
tation; that, though rich in all the varieties of political knowl 
he made his opinions subservient to the march of events; that 
he recognized as the object of government, not the preservation 
of particular institutions, nor the propagation of particular te- 
nets, but the happiness of the people at large; and, above all, 
that he insisted upon an obedience to the popular wishes, which 
no statesman before him had paid, and which too many states- 
men since him have forgotten, Our country, indeed, is still full 
of those vulgar politicians, against whom Burke raised his voice ; 
feeble and shallow men, who, having spent their little force in 
resisting the — of reform, find themselves at length com- 
pelled to yield; and then, so soon as they have exhausted the 
artifices oh their petty schemes, and, by their tardy and ungrace- 
ful concessions, have sown the seed of future disaffection, they 
turn upon the age by which they have been baffled; they mourn 
over the degeneracy of mankind; they lament the decay of po 
lic spirit; and they weep for the fate of a people, who have been 
so regardless of the wisdom of their ancestors, as to tamper with 
a constitution already hoary with the prescription of centuries. 
Those who have studied the reign of George ILL will easily 
understand the immense advantage of having a man like Burke 
to oppose these miserable delusions; delusions which have been 
fatal to many countries, and have more than once almost ruined 
our own.” They will also understand that, in the opinion of 
the king, this great statesman was, at best, but an eloquent de- 
elaimer, to be classed in the same category with Fox and Chat- 
ham; all three ingenious men, but unsafe, unsteady, quite un- 
fit for weighty concerns, and by no means calculated for so 
exalted an honour as admission into the royal councils, In 
point of fact, during the thirty years Burke was engaged in pub- 
Burke was never weary of attacking the common argument, that, because a 
country has long flourished under some particular custom, therefore the custom must 
be good. Sce an admirable instance of this in hia speech, on the power of the at- 
torney-general to file informations ex officio; where he likens such reasoners to the 
father of Seriblerus, who “venerated the rust and canker which exalted a brazen pote 
lid into the shield of a hero.” He adds: “Bat, sir, we are told, that the time dure 
Ing which this power oxisted, la the time during which monarchy most flourished : 
and what, then, can no two things subsist together but as cause and effect? May not 
aman have enjoyed better health during the timo that ho walked with an oaken 
stick, than afterwards, when ho changed it for a cane, without supposing, like the 
Druids, that there are occult virtues in oak, and that the stick and the health were 
sauso andeflect?" Parl, Hist, vol. xvi. pp. 1190, 1191. 
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lic life, he never once held an office in the cabinet; and the 

` only occasions on which he occupied even a inate post 
were in those very short intervals when the fluctuations of poli- 
tics compelled the appointment of a liberal ministry. 

Indeed, the part taken by Burke in public affairs must have 
been very gulling to a king who thought every thing good that 
was old, and every thing right that was established. For, 0 
far was this remarkable man in advance of his contemporaries, 
that there are few of the great measures of the raant generig 
tion which he did not anticipate and zealously defend. Not only 
did he attack the absurd laws against forestalling and regrat- 
ing,” but, by advocating the een of trade, he struck at the 
root of all similar probibitions,** He supported those just 
claims of the Catholics? which, during his lifetime, were obsti- 
nately refused; but which were conceded, many years after his 
death, as the only means of preserving the integrity of the em- 
pire. He supported the petition of the Dissenters, that they 
might be relieved from the restrictions to which, for the benefit 
of the Church of England, they were subjeeted;** Into other 
departments of politics he carried the same spirit, He opposed 
the cruel laws against insolvente," by which, in the time of 
George IIT., our statute-book was still defaced; and he vainly 


75 This, as Mr. Cooke truly says, is an instance of aristocratic prejudice; butitis 
certain that a hint from George JII, would have remedied the shameful neglect. 
Cooke's Hist. of Party, vol. iii. pp. 211, 218. 

7^ [t is easy to imagine how George II. must Lave been offended by such senti 
ments as these: " Tam not of the opinion of those gentlemen who are against disturb- 

the public repos ; I like a clamour whenever there lsan abuso. The fire-bell at 

(night disturbs your sleep, but it keeps you from being burnt In your bed. The 
hue and cry alarms the county, but preserves all the property of the province,” 
Burke's specch on Prosecutions for Libels, in 1771, in Part, Hist, vol. xvii, ds 

%1 He moved thelr repeal. Part. Hist. vol, xxvi p. 1109, Even Lord Chatham 
issued, ía 1700, a proclamation against forestallers and regraters, very much to the 
admiration of Lord Mahon, who says, “Lord Chatham acted with characteriatic en« 

s Mahon 4 Hist of England, Yol y. p. 186... More than thirty years later, 
c after Burke's death, Loi 'enyon, then chiefjustice, ealogized theso prog 
terous laws. Holland's Mem. of the Whig Party, Yoli. p. 107, ¡paro A us 

skburn's Memorials of his Tyne, Edinb, 


Hist. of George III. vol. vii. RU Coc! 
1856, p. 22. 
= ui That liberality In the commercial system, which, I trust, will one be 
adopted" Burke's Weeks, vol. l.p. 223. And, in his letter to Burgh (Jbid, vol. i.p. 
409), “But that to which 1 attached myself the most particularly, was to fix the prin- 
ciple of a free trade iu all the porta of these islands, as founded in justice, and 
cial to the whole; but principally to this, tho seat of the supreme power," 


=t Prior Life of Burke, p. 401; Burke's Works, vol. i. pp. 263-271, 597-861, 
vol. li. pp. 431-447. He refutes (vol. i. p. 648) the notion that the eeronation-oath 
was intended to bind the crown In ite legislativo capacity. Compare Mem. of Mack» 
intosh, vol. i. pp. 170, 171, with Butler'a Reminiscences, vol.i. p» Lid. 

**' Par}. Hist vol. xvii. pp. 435, 43%, vol. xx. p. 90, Seo also Zurkés Correm 

ii. pp. 17, 18; and Prior's Life of Burke, p. 148, 
Works, vol. i pp. 201, 263, part of bis apecch at Bristol. 
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attempted to soften the penal code,?” the i severity of 
which was one of the worst features of that bad reign?" He 
wished to ‘abolish the old plan of enlisting soldiers for life; a 
barbarous and impolitic practice, as the legislature be 
to perceive several years later. He attacked the slave-trade;te 
which, being an ancient usage, the king wished to preserve, as 
of the British constitution. He refuted,** but, owing to 
the prejudices of the age, was unable to subvert, the dangerous 
wer exercised by tha judges who, in eriminal prosecutions for 
ibel, confined the jury to the mere question of publication; thus 
taking the real issue into their own hands, and iem 
selves the arbiters of the fate of those who were so unfortunate 
as to be placed at their bar? And, what many will think not 
the least of his merits, he was the first in that cong line of finan- 
cial reformers, to whom we are deeply indebted.” Notwith- 
standing the difficulties’ thrown in his way, he carried through 
parliament a series of bills, by which several useless places were 


* Prior's Life of Burke, p. 317. Soo also his admirable remarks, in Works, vol 
il. p. 417; and his speech, In Parl. Hist. vol. xxviii. p. 140. 

2 On thia increasing cruelty of the English laws, compare Parr's Works, vol. 
iv. pp. 150, 259, with Parl, Hist. vol. xxii. p. 271, vol. xxiv. p. 1222, vol, xxvi. p. 
1051, vol. xxviii. p. 143; and, in regard to the execution of them, sce Life of Roma 
illy, by Himself, vol. i. p. 65; and Alison'a Hist. of Europe, vol. ix. p. 630. 

3 In one short speech (Parl. Hist. vol. xx. pp. 160, 151), he has almost ex- 
hausted the arguments against enlistmont for life. 

=+ In 1806, that is, nine yeara after tho death of Burke, parliament first author 
beds enlistment for a term of yours, See an — he deberas ta — Hist. 
of Europe, vol. vii, p. 880-801. Compare Nichols's Illustrations of 1i —— 
oue Lv. p.405; and Holland's Mem. of the Whig Party, kA fi. p. 116. 

9 "Priora Life of Burke, p. 316; Parl. Hist. vol. xxvii. p. 602, vol. xxviii. pp: 
60, 00; and Life of Wilberforce, vol. 1. pp. 162, 171, contain evidence of his animose 
it t the slave-trade, and a more than sufficient answer to the illsnatured, and, 
what Is worse, the ignorant, remark about Burke, in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
Mem. of George HIT. vol. 1. p. 350. 

=? On the respect which George III. fel for the alave-trado, see note 259 to 
this chapter. I might also have quoted the testimony of Lord Brougham: “Tha 
court was decldedly against abolition. George II always regarded the question 
with abhorrence, as savouring of innovation." Brougham’s Statesmen, vol. ii. p. 104. 
Compare Combe's North America, vol. i. p. 332 

Burke's Works, vol. ii. pp. 490-406; Parl. Hist. vol. xvil. pp. 44-55, a very 
able speech, delivered in 1771, Compare a letter to Dowdeawell, in Burke's Corre 























spon. pp. 251, 252. 
-m ments of Burke anticipated, by moro than twenty yeara, Fox's cele- 
brated Li |, which was not passed till 1792 ; 


although, in — had ber 
gun, in spite of the judges, to return general verdicts on the merita, Campbells 
Chancellors, vol, v, pp, 238, 243, 341-845, vol. vi, p. 210; nnd Meyer, Institutions 
Judiciaires, vol. ii. pp. 204, 205, Paris, 1823. 

me Mr. Farr, ia his valuable essay on the statistics of the civil service (in Jours 
nal of Statist. Soc, vol, xii. pp. 103-125), calls Burke “one of the first and ablest 
financial reformers in parliament.” p. 104. The truth, however, is, that he was not 
only one of the first, but the first. He was the first man who lald before parliament 
a general and systematic scheme for diminishing the expenses of government; and 
his preliminary speech on that occasion js one of the finest of al his compositions, 
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entirely abolished, in the single office of paymaster-general, 
pial eut larvae ropa 
"These things alone are sufficient to explain the animosi 

prince, whose boast it was, that he 

ment to his successor in the same state as that in which he had 
received it. There was, however, another circumstance by which 
the royal feelings were still further wounded. "The determina- 
tion of the king to oppress the Americans was so notorious, 
that, when the war actually broke out, it was called “ the king’s 
war;” and those who opposed it were regarded as the mal 
enemies of their sovereign." In this, however, as in all other 
questions, the conduct of Burke was governed, not by traditions 
and principles, such as George IIT. cherished, but by large views 
of general expediency. EAR in forming his opinions respect- 


ing this disgraceful contest, refused to be by arguments 

respecting the right of either party."* He would not enter into 

any discussion, as to whether a mother-country has the right tc 

tax her colonies, or whether the colonies have a right to tax 

themselves. Such points he left to be mooted by those politi- 

cians who, pretending to be eae by principles, are, in reality, 
l'or 


subjugated by prejudice.?!! his own part, he was content to 
compare the cost with the gain. It was enough for Burke, that, 
considering the power of our American colonies, considering their 
distance from us, and considering the probability of their being 


m Prior's Life of, Burkes 206, 284, See alto, on the retrenchments he 
effested, Sinclair's Hist. of the ‘vole il. pp. 84, 855 Burke's Correspond, vol. 
ill. p. 14; and Bisset Life of Burke, vol. ll. pp. 6160. 

In 1775, Lord Rockingham sald, in the House of “ Tnstead of callin 
the war, the war of parliament, or of the people, it was called the war, 
majesty's favourite war," Parl, Hist, vol. xix. p. 857. Compare Hist. of 
Party, vol. iii. p. 235, with the pungent remarks in Walpole's George IIL. vol. lv, p. 
114. Nicholls ( vol. £ p. 35) says: " The war was considered as the 
war of the king personally. ‘Those who supportod it wore called the friends ; 
while those who wished the country to pause, and reconsider the propriety of per- 
severing in the contest, were d as disloyal.” 

22 =F am not here golog into the distinction of Fights nor attempting to mark 
thelr boundaries, I do not enter Into these metaphysical distinctions; | hate the 
very sound of them," Speech on American taxation in 1774, in Burkes Works, 
vol. f. 5 179, In 1775 (vol. I, p. 192): "But my consideration ls narrow, contin 
and wholly limited to the policy of the question" At p. 183; we should aet in ros 
gard to America, not “according to abstract ideas of right, by no means accordibg 
to mere general theories of government; the resort to which — to me, in our 
present situation, no better than arrant trifling.” In one of his earliest political 
—— written in 1769, he says, that the arguments of the opponents of Amer- 

a “are conclusive ; conclusive as to right; but the very reverse as to y and 
practice." vol. 4. p 112. Compare a letter, written in 1775, in Burke's 


— 

™ lo 1766, George II, writes to Lord Rockin; (Albemarle’s Rockingham, 
vol. 1. pi $11, 22): " Talbot ia as right as | can lesiro, in the stamp act; stro! 
for our declaring our right, at willing to repeal!” In other worda villag Lo offend 
the Americans, by a speculative assertion of an abstract right, but to forego 
advantage w) juce. 
the advantage which that right might prod: 
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aided by France, it was not advisable to exercise the 
it was, therefore, idle to talk of the right. Hence 
the taxation of America, not because it was unprecedented, but 
because it was inexpedient. As a natural consequence, he tike 
wise opposed the Boston-Port Bill, and that shameful bill, to 
forbid all intercourse with America, which was not inaptly called 
the starvation plan; violent measures, by which the UM 
to curb the colonies, and break the spirit of those noble men, 
whom he hated even more than he feared," 

It is certainly no faint characteristic of those times, that a 
man like Burke, who dedicated to politics abilities equal to far 
nobler things, should, during thirty years, have received from hig 
prince neither favour nor reward. But George III. was a king, 
whose delight it was to raise the humble and exalt the mee! 
His reign, indeed, was the golden age of successful mediocrity; 
an age in which little men were favoured, and great men de- 

ressed; when Addington was cherished os a statesman, and 

jeattie pensioned as a philosopher; and when, in all the walks 
of public life, the first conditions of promotion were, to fawn 
upon ancient prejudices, and support established abuses. 

This neglect of the most eminent of English politicians is 
highly instructive; but the circumstances which followed, though 
extremely painful, have a still deeper interest, and are well worth 
the attention of those whose habits of mind lead them to study 
the intellectual peculiarities of great men, 

For, at this distance of time, when his nearest relations are 
no more, it would be affectation to deny that Burke, during the 
last few years of his life, fell into a state of complete hallucina- 
tion. When the French Revolution broke out, his mind, already 
fainting under the weight of incessant labour, could not support 
the contemplation of an event so unprecedented, so appalling, 
and threatening results of such frightul magnitude. And, when 
the crimes of that great revolution, instead of diminishing, con- 
tinued to increase, then it was that the feelings of Burke finally 
mustered his reason ; the balance tottered ; the proportions of 
that gigantic intellect were disturbed. From this moment, his 
sympathy with present suffering was so intense, that he lost all 





“= The intenso hatred witk which George ITI. regarded the Americans, was so 
natural to zuch à mind as his, that oue can hardly blame his constant exhibition of 
it during the time that the struggle was actually impending, But what is truly dis- 
graceful la, that, after the war was over, he displayed this rancour on an occasion 
when, of all others, he was bound to suppress it. In 1786, Jefferson and Adams 
were in England officially, and, as a matter of courtesy to the king, mado their e 

ance at court. £o regardless, however, was George IIT. of the common 
eencies of his station, that he treated these eminent men with marked incivility, 
although they were then paying their respects to him in his own palace. See Tweker's 
Life 9f aferon, vol i, p. 220; and Mem, and Correspond. of Jefferson, voll p. $4 
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memory of the pers by which the sufferings were 


His mind, once so , so little swayed by prejudice and pas- 
sion, reeled under the pressure of events which turned the brains 
of thousands.* And whoever will compare the spirit of his 
latest works with the dates of their publication, will see how this 
melancholy change was aggravated by that bitter bereavement, 
from which he never rallied, and which alone was sufficient to 
prostrate the understanding of one in whom the severity of the 
Teason was so tempered, so nicely poised, by the warmth of the 
affections. Never, indeed, can there be — those touching, 
those exquisite allusions to the death of that only son, who was 
the joy of his soul, and the pride of his heart, and to whom he 
fondly hoped to bequeath the inheritance of his imperishable 
name. Never can we forget that image of desolation, under 
which the noble old man figured his immeasurable grief. “F 
live in an inverted order. They who ought to have succeeded 
me, have gone before me. They who should have been to me as 
posterity, are in the place of ancestors, The storm has 

me over me, and I lie like one of those old oaks which the late 

urricane has scattered about me, I am stripped of all my 
honours ; I am torn up by the roots, and lio prostrate on the 
earth." 

Tt would, perhaps, be displaying a morbid curiosity, to 
attempt to raise the veil, and trace the decay of so mighty a 
mind; Indeed, in all such cases, most of the evidence per- 
ishes; for those who have the best opportunities of witnessing 
the infirmities of a great man, are not those who most love to 
relate them. But it is certain, that the change was first clearly 
seen immediately after the breaking out of the French Revolu- 


p. 254; 106; 
Pinel, Traité zur PAliänation Mentale, pp. 80, 108, 109, 177, 178, 185, 207, 215, 
A51, $49, 20%, 457, 481; Alison's Hist o , vol. fü. p. 11% 


x Works, vol. il. p. 268. 

9! The carliost uninistakéabis instasoes of those violent outbreaks which showed 
the presence of disoase, were In the debates oa the regency bill, in February, 1789, 
when Sir Richard Hill, with brutal candour, hinted at Burke's madness, even in his 

Port. Hist. vol. xxvii. p. 1249, Compare a letter from Sir William Young, 

In Buckinghams Men. of George III. 1803, vol. G: y. 13: “Burke fished is 

wild speech in a manner next to madness." This was in December, 1788; and, from 

that t year moro evident that his intellect waa 

disordered. melancholy description of him in a letter, written by Dr. Carrio 

ie of Curie, sol. p. 150); and, above al, see his own incoherent later 
Correspond with Lawrence, p. 67. 


in 1792 ( 
in 1790, la 





the death of his son; and that 
death closed the scene"? Im 


Policy of the Allies; in. his Letter to Elliot; in his Letter to a 
Noble Lord; and in his Letters on a Regicide Peace, we ma: 
note the consecutive steps of an increasing, and at len 
an uncontrollable, violence, ‘To the single principle of hatred 
of the French Revolution, he sacrificed his oldest associa- 
tions and his dearest friends. Fox, as is well known, always 
looked up, to Burke as to a master, from whose lips he had 
thered the lessons of political wisdom,** Burke, on his side, 
fully recognized the vast abilities of his friend, and loved him 
for that aifectionate disposition, and for those winning manners, 
which, it has often been said, none who saw them could ever re- 
sist. But now, without the slightest pretence of a personal 
quarrel, this long intimacy’ was rudely severed. Because Fox 
would not abandon that love of popular liberty which they had 
long cherished in common, Burke, publicly and in his place in 
parliament, declared thot their friendship was at an end; for 
that he would never more hold communion with a man who lent 
his support to the French people.” At the same time, and in- 
deed the very evening on which this occurred, Burke, who had 
hitherto been remarkable for the courtesy of his manners, 
deliberately insulted another of his friends, who was taking him 
home in his carriage; and, in a state of frantic excitement, in- 
sisted on being immediately set down, in the middle of the night, 
in a pouring rain, because he could not, he said, remain sen‘ 
by a “friend to the revolutionary doctrines of the French.” 
Nor is it true, as some have supposed, that this mania of 
hostility was solely directed against the criminal part of the 


™ His gon died in August, 1794 (Burke's Correspond. vol. iv. p. 2e aod bis 
most violent works were written between that period and his own death, in July, 


l'a States. 


inful rapture compare with the Parliamentary History, Holland 


Mer. of the Party, vol. 1. pp. 10,11 ‚Life o ‘ke, 375-379; 

i Pit, s ii, pp 38-395. —— in Burke’ focliuga. 

fr 0 appears in a very | ter, written to Dr, Laue 

rence in 1797. espond, with Las » Compare Parra Works, 
sol, ir. — 1-80, sé 
+ Which used to 





sullied; and his character bod a chivalrous and she turn, 
which Burke, in his better days, would have been the first to 
admire.’ Both, however, were natives of that hated country 
whose liberties. they vainly attempted. to achieve, On this ac- 
count, Burke. declared. — to be gnilty of “impious 
sophistry;"2 to be a “fanatic atheist, and furions. democratic 
republican;"** and to be capable of **the lowest, as well as the 
highest and most determined villanies.”"? As to La — 
when an attempt was made to mitigate the cruel treatment. he 
was receiving from the Prussian government, Burke. not 

the motion made for that purpose in. the House of Com- 
mons, but took the opportunity of grossly insulting the unfortu- 


nate captive, who was, then languishing in| a, dungeon?” So 


‘This is the ac, Cap «n d rl i who mya, thas after 
the dissolution of the Assembly “ parete * coa seal conduite de 
Ü olution Française, —— 
grudging cines ot — — de Bi 
— Ex the affectionate intimacy between Washington aud 
Te Fayette, se Min, Lafayette, vol. i. pp. 10, 31, 29, 44, 55, 83, 03, 111, 165, 197, 


204 995, vol Il. p. 199. 
‘Tho Duke of Bolford, no bad judge of character, sald ia 1794, that La Far 
ette's “ whole Ufo was an illustration of truth, disinterestedness, oie honour" Parl, 
Hist, vol, uta o, too, the continuator of Sismondi. Oe bee «des Français, vol. 
dx p36 385), “La Fayette, le chevalier de la liberté d'Amérique ;” and Lamartine 
iat des, Giconding, vo, i p. 200), © Martyr de la liberté ap en avoir 6tó Jo 
— acquainted with him, gives some account of his 
red when he was n boy of nineteon. „Mèm. de Ségur, vol. 
years later, Lady Morgan met him in France; and what she 
shows how tittle be had chany and how simplo his tastes and — 
Bla mind sill were, “Morgan's France, vol. îl. pp. 285-312. Other. 
sonal knowledge, will be found in Life of Roscoe, vel. il. p 178; and rodeos 
Mem. of For, pp. 319 seq. 
* Br sophistry of Condorcet,” Letter to a Noble Lord, in Burke's 
‘or 
= Thoughts: on French A, In Burke's Wo 
me i Condorcet (though no yan, — he styled ¡et rius the Revolution) 
m of another sort of i, and. — to pen but in every 
a do, i lowest as well most deter 
* niet at equal.” ‘Thoughts on French Affairs, Burkes Wake vol 


2 “Groaning under the most oppressivo cruelty in the dungeons of Magdeburg." 


von 1.—22 





“the basest of mankind;”°" they are murderous atheists;”20 
“they are a of robbers;"" they are “the prostitute out- 
casts of mankind; they are “a desperate gang of plun- 
: derers, murderers, tyrants, and atheist&"^* To make the 
slightest concessions to such a country in order to preserve 5 
is offering victims “‘on the altars of blasphemed regicide; 

even to enter into negotiations is “exposing our lazar sores at 


the door of every id servitor of the French republic, where 
the court-dogs will not deign to lick them.” When our am- 
bassador was actually in Paris, he “had the honour of passing 
his mornings in respectful attendance at the office of a regicide 
pettifogger;"! and we were taunted with having sent a “peer 
of the realm to the scum of the earth.” Trance has no longer 
& place in Europe; it — from the map; its very name 
should be forgotten.” hy, then, need men travel in it? 
Belsham's Hist. of Great Drit, vol. ix. p. 151. See the afflicting details of his suffer- 


ings, in Afim: de Lafayette, vol. 1. p. 479, vol. I. pp. 75, 77, 78, 80, 91, 92; and on 
—— —— With which ho bore them, see De Stadl, Rév, Francoise, París, 


pp. 91, 99. 
*» Burke's Works, vol. il. p. 819. In every instance I quote the precise worde 

amployed by Burke, 
ww Ibid. vol 


Part, Hist, vol. xxxi. 
vol. il. p. 335. 


vol. ill. p. 140. 
Hut. vol xxx. p. 116, 
8, 
ling sentence of one of Burke's specches in 1798, 
* 34 Burke's Works, vol. il. p. 320. 
2 5 C" qb. p. $22. »" nid. 
ist, vol. xxvili. p, 363, vol. xxx. p. 290; Adolphus, vol. lv. 
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Why need our children learn its language? and why are we to’ 
endanger the morals of our ambassadors ? who can hardly fail to 
return from such a land with their principles corrupted, and with 
a wish to conspire against their own country.” 

This is sad, indeed, from such a man as Burke once was; 
but what remains, shows still more clearly how the associations 
and composition of his mind had been altered. He who, with 
humanity not less than with wisdom, had strenuously laboured. 
to prevent the American war, devoted the last few years of his 
life to kindle a new war, compared to which that with America 
was a light and trivial episode, In his calmer moments, no one 
would have more willingly recognized that the opinions preva- 
lent in any country are the inevitable results of the eircumstances 
in which that country had been placed. But now he cht to 
alter those opinions by force, From the beginning of the French 
Revolution, he i insisted upon the right, and indeed upon the ne- 
cessity, of compelling France to change her principles; and, 
at a later period, he blamed the allied sovereigns for not dictati 
to a great people the government they ought to adopt Su 
was the havoc circumstances had made in his well-ordered intel- 
leet, that to this one principle he sacrificed every consideration 
of justice, of mercy, and of expediency. As if war, even in its 
mildest form, were not sufficiently hateful, he sought to give to 


= In the Leiters on a — Peace, published the year before he died, he says, 
“These ambassadors may easily return as good courtiers as they went: but can they 
over return from that degrading residence loyal and faithful subjects; or with any 
true affection to their master, or true attachment to the constitution, religion, or Jawa 
of their country? There is great danger that they who enter smiling into thia Tri- 
cave, will come out of it md and serious conspirators; and such will con- 
tinue as long as they live." Burke's Works, vol. ll. p. 989. He adds lo the same 
work, p. 881, ' Ja jt for this benefit we open * the relations of peace and amity Y 
Ta it for this our youth of both sexes are to form themselves by travel? Is it for 
this that with expense and pains we form their lisping infant accents to the language 
of France? . ... + » Let it be remembered, that no young man ean ge to any part 
of Europo without faking this place of pestilentinl contagion in hla way ; and, while 
the less active part of the community will be debauched by this travel, whilst chil- 
dren are polsoned at these schools, our trade will put the finishing hand to our ruin. 
No factory will be settled In France, that will not become a club of complete French 
Jacobins, The minds of young men of that description will receive a talat fn their 
jon, their morals, and their politics, which they will in a short timo communicate 
———— the Conduct of the Minority, 1793, h that during four 
in on of ti rity, 1793, he saye, 
— ae wished for “a general war against jacobins and jacobinism.” Burke's 
‘orks, vol. i. p. 611. 
$n For, IN the firs place) tho ualted) sorerelgns very much injured tbelr Gauss 
‘admitting that they had nothing to do with the interior ements of France." 
leads fr Consideration on the Present State of Affairs, written In November, 1792, 
in Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 88%. And that he knew that this was not merely s qui 
tion of destroying a faction, appears from the obeervable cireumstanee, that even in 
January, 1791, he wrote to Trevor ting var, " France it weak need, divided 
= a o tl igs caren ty e ee tee 
ra would not it their en! was not to support a wer a 
kingdom? Burke's vol. lil. p. 184. d wa 


to 


by 
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it that character of a crusade” which increasing knowledge had 
long since banished; and loudly proclaiming that the contest 
was religious, rather than temporal, he revived old prejudices in 
order to cause fresh erimes;* He also declared that the war 
should be carried on for revenge as well as for defence, and that 
we must never Jay down our arms until we had utterly destroyed 
the men by whom the Revolution was brought about. 

as if these things were not enough, he insisted that this, the 
most awful of all wars, being begun, was not to be hurried over; 
although it was to be carried on for revenge as well as for reli- 
gion, and the resources of civilized men were to be quickened by 
the ferocious passions of crusaders, still it was not to be soon 
ended; it was to be durable; it must have permanence; it must, 
says Burke, in the spirit of a burning hatred, be protracted in a 
long war; “I speak it emphatically, and with a desire that it 
should be marked, in a long war,”+* 

It was to bea war to force a great people to change their 
government... It was to be a war carried on for the. purpose ot 
punishment, It was also to be a religious war. Finally, it was 
to bea long war. Was there ever any other man who wished 
to afflict the human race with such extensive, searching, and 

rotracted calamities ? Such cruel, such reckless, and yet such 
deliberato opinions, if they issued from a sane mind, would immor- 
talize even the most obscure statesman, because they would load 
his name with imperishable infamy. For where can we find, 
even among the most ignorant or most sanguinary politicians, 
sentiments like these? Yet they proceed from one who, a very 
few years before, was the most eminent political philosopher 
England has ever possessed. To us it is only given to mourn 
over so noble a wreck. More than this no one should do. We 
may contemplate with reverence the mighty ruin; but the mys- 
teries of its decay let no man presume to invade, unless, to use 
the Janguage of the greatest of our masters, he can tell how to 


2 As Lord J. Russell truly calla it, Mem, of Foz, vol. ill, p. 34. See also ScMos- 
seps Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 98, vol. y. p. 109, vol. vi. p. 291; Nieholiss Rec 
ollections, vol. 1. p. 300; Parr's Works, vol. ili. p. 242. 

5 = We — iC we oui, dlud about the true a 
roadful contest. Jt is @ religious war.” Remarka on the Policy o ies, in 
Burke's Works, vol. i, p. 600. i 5 ere 
9^ Soo the long list of proscriptions in Burkes Works, vol. i p. 004. And the 
principle of revenge is again advocated in a letter written in 1793, in Burke's Cor- 
respond, vol. iv. p. 183. And in 1794, he told the House of Commons that the war 
must no longer be confined to the vain attempt of raising a barrier to the lawless and 
Savage power of Franco; but must be directed to the onh y rational end 1t can pursue ; 
namely, the entire destruction of the desperate horde which gave it birth," Parl, 
Hist, vol. xxxi. p. 497. 
"= Tatlera on a Regicide Peace, in Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 291. In this horrible 

. sentence, perbaps the most horrible over perned by un English politician, the italics 

Aro not my own; they are in the text, 
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minister to a deceased mind, pluck the sorrows which are rooted 
in the memory, and raze out the troubles that are rooted in the 


Tt is a relief to turn from so painful a subject, even though 
we descend to the petty, huckstering polities of the English 
court. And truly, the history of the treatment experienced by 
the most illustrious of our — is highly characteristic of 
the prince under whom he lived. While Burke was consuming 
his life in great public services, labouring to reform our finances, 

i ve our laws, and enlighten our commercial policy,—while 
he was occupied with these things, the king regarded him with 
coldness and aversion.“* But when the great statesman degener- 
ated into an angry brawler ; when, irritated by disease, he made it 
the sole aim of his declining years to kindle a deadly war between 
| the two first countries of Europe, and declared that to this bar- 
barous object he would sacrifice all other questions of policy, 
however important they might be ;**—then it was that a 
ception of his vast abilities began to dawn upon the mind of the 
king. Before this, no one had been bold enough to circulate in 
the palace even a whisper of his merits, Now, however, in the 
&uecessive, and eventually, the rapid decline of his powers, he had 
fallen almost to the level of the royal intellect ; and now he was 
first warmed by the beams of the royal favour, Now he was a 
man after the kings own heart.” Less than two years before 
his death, there was settled upon him, at the express desire of 
George IIL, two considerable pensions ;** and the king even 
wished to raise him to the peerage, in order that the House of 
Lords might benefit by the services of so great a counsellor. 


home and abroad.” " 
do ces The earliest evidence I have met with of the heart of George HE 
ope Correspondence, ee 


Berks ye 
rely o 
— g pension of S100 re unii nit be woe 96 000%) 
was ive; and a ion ® “year wo 
au the tables wero then aleulated. The statement of Mr. Prior is, however, confirm: 
ed by Wansey, in 1704. Beo Nicholls Lit Ares of the Bite Century vol. 


psi, 
Mi Priors Life of Burke, p. 460; Nicholsa Lit. Anec. vol. ith p 81; Bissefa 
Lite of Burke, vol, i. p. 4M. 
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This digression respecting the character of Burke has been 
longer than I had anticipated ; but it will not, I hope, be eon- 
sidered unimportant : for, in addition to the intrinsic interest of 
the subject, it illustrates the feelings of George II. towards 
great men, and it shows what the opinions were which in his 
reign it was thought necessary to hold. In the — of this 
work, 1 shall trace the effect of such opinions upon the interests 
of the country, considered as a whole ; but for the object of the 
present introduction, it will be sufficient to point out the con- 
nexion in one or two more of those prominent instances, the 
character of which is too notorious to it of discussion. 

Of these leading and conspienous events, the American war 
was the earliest, for several years it almost entirely absorbed. 
the attention ot English politicians, In the reign of George II. 
a proposal had been made to increase the revenue by taxing the 
colonies, which, as the Americans were totally unrepresented in 
parliament, was simply a proposition to tax an entire people with- 
outeven the form of askin, their consent, This scheme of public 
robbery was rejected by that able and moderate man who was 
then at the head of aflairs ; and the suggestion, being generally 
deemed impracticable, fell to the ground, and seems, indeed, 
hardly to. have excited attention)€ But what was deemed by 
the government of George II. to be a dangerous stretch of ar- 
bitrary power, was eagerly welcomed by the government of Geo: 
UI. For the new king, having the most exalted notion of his 
own authority, and being, from his miserable education, entirely 
ignorant of public affairs, thought that to tax the Americans 
for the benefit of the English, would be a masterpiece of: policy. 
When, therefore, the old idea was revived, it met with his cor- 
dial acquiescence ; and when the Americans showed their inten- 
tion of resisting this monstrous injustice, he was only the more 
confirmed in his opinion that it was necessary to curb their un- 
ruly will. Nor need we be surprised at the rapidity with which 
such angry feelings broke out. Indeed, looking, on the one hand, 
at the despotic principles, which, for the first time since the 
Revolution, were now ri at the English court ; and looking, 
on the other hand, at the independent spirit of the colonists,— 
it was impossible to avoid a struggle between the two parties ; 
and the only questions were, as to what form the contest would 
take, and towards which side victory was most likely to incline.” 






?* “Tt had been proposed to Sir Robert Walpole to raise the revenue by impos: 
ing taxes ou America; bot that minister, who could foresee beyond the benefit of 
the actual moment, declared it must be a bolder man than himeelf who should ven- 
ture on such an expedient.” Walpolea George III, vol, ii. p. 70. Compare Philli- 
more's Mem. of Jarttleton, vol. li. p. 062; Be s American Revolution, vol. i. p 
36; Belaham's Hist. of Great Britain, vol. 2. 

= That some sort of rupture was unavo! 






must, I think, be admitted : but we 
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On the part of the English rnment, no time was lost 
Fire years after the accession of George IIT., a bill was brought 
into parliament to tax the Americans ;: and so complete had 
been the change in political affairs, that not the least difficul 

was found in passing a measure which, in the reign of George 
IL, no minister had dared to propose. Formerly such a propo- 
sal, if made, would certainly have been rejected ; now the most 
powerful parties in the state were united in its favor. The king, 
on every occasion, paid a court to the clergy, to which, since 
the death of Anne, they had been unaccustomed ; he was, there- 
fore, sure of their support, and they zealously aided him in 
every attempt to oppress the colonies.*** The aristocracy, a few 
leading Whigs alone excepted, were on the same side, and looked 
to the taxation of America as a means of lessening their own 
contributions. As to George III., his feelings on the subject 
were notorious, and the more liberal party not having yet re- 


are not bound to believe the assertion of Horace Walpole, who mys Be of George. 
AI. vol. i. p. 397) that in 1754 he predicted the American rebellion, Walpole, though 

ien observer of the surface of socloty, was not tho man to take a view of 
kind; unless, as is puer probable, he heard an opinion to that offect expressed by 
his father, Sir Robert Walpole may have said something respecting the increasing 
love uf liberty in the colonies; but it was impossible for him to foresee how thnt 
love would be fostered by the arbitrary proceedings of the government of George III. 

= The general E ‚was Introduced in 1704; the bill Itself early in 1765, 
Bee Mahon's Hist. of England, vel. v. pp, 82, 85; and Grenville Papers, Yol, li. pp. 
873, 374. On the complete change of policy which this indicated, see Browgham's 
Polit, Philos. part iii, p. 828. 

™ The correspondence of that time contains ample proof of the bitterness of the 
ergy agains the Americans. Eren in 1777, Burke wrote to Fox; “The Tories do 
universally think their power and co: ence involved in the success of this Amer» 
ican business. The clergy are astoni iy warm in it; and what the Tories are 
when embodied and united with thelr natural head, the crown, and animated by 
their clergy, no man knows better than yourself" Burke's Works, vol. ll. p. 390. 
Compare, Bishop Newton's Life of Himself, po. 194, 181. 

“ The overbearing aristocracy desired some reduction of the land-tax, at the 
expense of America," Bancroft's Hist. of the American Revolution, vol. ii. p. 414. 
The merchants, on the other hand, were opposed to these violent Es. 
on this contrast between the landed and commercial. interests, a Jotter from Lord 
Shelburne, in 1774, and another from Lord Camden, In 1776, in Chatham Correspond. 
vol. iv. pp. $11, 401. See also the speeches of Trecothick and Vyner, in Parl, Hiat. 
vol. xvi. p. 007, vol, xviii. Bn. 

t Tt was Dellevad at the time, and. it is mot f 
«d the taxation of America, to which Grenvi 


woli, pp. 35. 3645 and the 
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covered from the loss of power consequent on the death of George 
IL, there was little fear of difficulties from the cabinet ; it being 
well known that the throne was occupied by a prince, whose first 
object was to keep ministers in strict dependence on himself, 
and who, whenever it was practicable, called into office such 
weak and flexible men as would yield unhesitating submission 
to his wishes. : d 

Every thing being thus prepared, there followed those events 
which were to be: expected from such a combination. Without 
stopping to relate details which are known to every reader, it 
may be briefly mentioned that, in this now state of things, the 
wise and tw eres policy of the preceding reign was set at 
naught, and the national councils guided by rash and ignorent 
men, who soon brought the greatest disasters upon the country, 
and within a few years actually dismembered the ore In 
order to enforce the monstrous claim of taxing a whole people 


without their consent, there was waged against America a war 
ill-conducted, unsuccessful, and what is far worse, accompanied 
by cruclties disgraceful to a civilized nation.” To this may bé 


added, that an immense trade was nearly annihilated ; every 
branch of commerce was thrown into confusion ;** we were dis- 
graced in the eyes of Europe :**'! we incurred an expense of 


ttt es tbe bitterest enemy wo have” Jeferion’ Correon vol, p. 155, dad 
in 1182 Franklin writes to Livingston, “The king hatos us most cordially.” Life of 
Franklin, vol. ii. p. 120. 
court," as Lord Albemarle observes,—“a court that requlrod ministers 

to be, not the I2 servants of the state, bat the private domestics of the soverelj 
Albemarles Men. of Rockingham, vol. 1. p. 248. Compare Bancrof’s American 
elution, vol. ii. p. 109. In the same way, Burke, in 1767, writes: " His majesty 
nover was in better spirite. He hus got a ministry weak and dependent; and, what 
is better, willing to continuo so,” Burke's Correspond. vol.i. p. 183, Ten years later, 
Lord Chatham openly taunted the king with this disgraceful peculjarity2, “Thus to 
pliable men, not capable men, was the government of this once glorious empire Ja. 
trasted.” Chatham's Speech in 1777, in Adolphus, vol. ll. pp. 499, 500, 

For somo evidence of the ferocity with which this war was conducted by the 
English, mee Tucker's Life of Jefferson, vol, l. pp. 138, 139, 100 ; Je 

vol. 3. pp. 352, 429, vol. fi. pp. 236, 397; Almon’ 

vol. v. pp. 229-232, edit. 1895; Adolphws's Hist. of George ILL vol. i. pp. 302, 391. 
These horrible eruelties were frequently mentioned in parliament, bat without pros 
ducing the least effect on the king or his ministers. Sce Parl. laf. vol. xix. pp. 571, 
408, 423, 424, 432, 498, 440, 477, 497, 488, 489, 567, 578, 679, 805, 972, 1999, 1894, 
gol. xx pp 48. Atong the expenses of the war which goverment laid before par» 
Viamont, one of tho items was for “five gross of scalping knives" Parl, Hist, vol. 
xix. pp, Url, 072. See further Mém. de Lafayette, vol. i, pp. 28, 26, 99. 

In Manchester, “In consequence of tho American troubles, nina in ten of tho 
artizans in that town had been discharged from employment.” This was stated, in 
1766, by no lest an authority than Conway. Mahon: Hist. of England, vol. v. 
185. As tho struggle became more obstinate the evil was more marked, and am] 
gridenes of the enormous injury inflicted on England will be found by comparing 
Franklins Correspondence, vol. 1. p. 352; Adolphus's Hist, of George JII. vol, li, pa 
261; Burke's Works, vol. L p. 111; Parl. Hist. vol. xviii. pp. 734, 951, 003, 904, 
vol. xix. pp. 250, 341, 710, 711, 1072; Walpole» Mem, of George LLL vol. fi, p. 218. 

Y Bren Mr. Adolphus, In his Tory bistoty, says, that ín 1782 “ the cause of Great 
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140,000,0007, = and we lost by far the most valuable colonies 
any nation has ever possessed. Y 
» Such were the first fruits Se de eor of George TIE But 
the: mischief did not stop there, inions which it was 
necessary to advocate in order to justify this barbarous war, re- 
coiled upon ourselves, In order to defend the attempt to destroy 
the liberties of America, principles were laid down which, if car- 
ried into effect, would have subverted the liberties of England. 
en 
epi nch, rom pulpits of the church- 
mes promulgated doctrines of the most dangerous a 
doctrines unsuited to a limited monarchy, and, indeed, incom- 
tible-with it) The extent to which this reaction proceeded is 
own! to very few readers, because the evidence of it is chiefly to 
be found inthe parliamentary debates, and in the theologi 
literature, particularly the sermons, of that time, none of which 
are now much studied. But, not to anticipate matters belo: 
ing to another part of this work, it is enough to say, that 
was so imminent as to make the ablest defenders of popu- 
lar liberty believe that every thing was at stake ; and that if the 
Americans were vanquished, the next. step would be to attack 
the liberties of England, and endeavour to extend to the mother- 
country the same arbitrary government which by that time would 
have been established in the colonies,*> 
Whether or not these fears were exaggerated, is a question 
of considerable difficulty ; but after a careful study of that time, 
and a study too from. sources not much used by historians, I 
feel satisfied that they who are best acquainted with the period 
will be the most willing to admit that, though the danger may 
have been overrated, it was far more serious than men are now 


Britain seemed degraded to the lowest state ; ill success and the prevalent opinion 
of mismanagement rendered the espousal of it among the selfish powers of the con- 
tinent almost disreputable" Hit. of George JIT. vol. iil. pp. 391,292. For proof 
of the opinions held in foreign eounirion respecting this, I cannot do better than ree 
for to Min. de Sigur, vol, ili, pp. 184, 185; (Eures de Twrgot, vol. ix. p. SIT; Soue 
Tavie Mem: de Louis XVI, vol lv. pp: 368,264 Koch, t des Révolutions, vol, 
si. pp. 190-105; Mam. of Mallet du Pan, vol. i. p. 5i. 
Sir John Sinclair, in his Aie. of the Revenue, vol. ii, p. 114, saya 189, 171, 870% 
73 Dr. Jebb, an able observer, thought that the American war “must be decisive 
of the Herter of both countries” ianea Life of Jebb; p. 42. So, too, Lord 
Chatham wrote In 1777, “poor England will have fallen upon her own sword." The 
Grenville Papers, vol. iv, p. 573... In the same year, Burko said of the attempt made 
vo rule the colonies by military foros, * that the establishment of such a power in 
America will utterly ruin our finances (though its certain effect), la the sro: part 
of our concern, It will become an apt, powerful, and certain engine for the destreo- 
tion of our freedom here.” Burke's Works, vol. ii. p, 800, Compare vol, i. pp. 189, 
9105 Parl. Hist. vol. xvi. pp. 104, 107, 051, 654, vel. xix. pp. 11, 1050, vol. xx. p. 
119, vol, xxi, p.907, Hence it was that Fox wished the Americans to bo victorious 
(Rummel Mem. of Foz, vol. i p. 148); for which some writers have actually accuse 
ed Bim of want of patriotism} 
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inclined to believe, At all events, it is certain that the general 
aspect of political affairs was calculated to excite great alarm. 
It is certain that, during many years, the authority of the crown 
continued to increase, until it reached a height of which no ex- 
ample had been seen in England for sevei ations. It ia 
certain that the Church of England exerted all her influence in 
favour of those despotic principles which the king wished to en- 
force. It is also certain that, by the constant creation of new 
pue all holding the same views, the character of the House of 

was undergoing a slow but decisive change; and that, 
whenever a favourable opportunity arose, high judicial appoint- 
ments and high ecclesiastical appointments were confe upon 
men notorious for their leaning towards the royal tive, 
These are facts which cannot be denied ; and putting them to- 
gether, there remains, I think, no doubt, that the American war 
was a great crisis in the history of England, and that if the colo- 
nists had been defeated, our liberties would have been for atime 
in considerable jeopardy. From that risk we were saved by the 
Americans, who with heroic spirit resisted the royal armies, de- 
feated them at every point, and at length, separating themselves 
from the mother-country, began that wonderful career, which in 
less than eighty years has raised them to an, unexampled pros 
perity, and which to us ought to be deeply interesting, as — 
ing what may be effected by the unaided resources of a free 


wople. 

i ir years after this great contest had been brought to a 
successful close, and the Americans, happily for the interests of 
mankind, had finally secured their independence, another nation 
rose up and turned against its rulers The history of the causes 
of the French Revolution will be found in another part of this 
volume; at present we have only to glance at the effects it pro- 
duced upon the policy of the English government, In France, 
as is well known, the movement was extremely rapid ; the old 
institutions, which were so corrupted as to be utterly unfit’ for 
use, were quickly destroyed ; and the people, frenzied by centu- 
ries of oppression, practised the most revolting cruelties, sadden- 
ing the hour of their triumph by crimes that disgraced the 
noble cause for which they struggled. 

All this, frightful as it was, did nevertheless form a part of 
the natural course of affairs ; it was the old story of tyranny ex- 
citing revenge, and revenge blinding men to every consequence 
except the pleasure of glutting their own passions, 1f, under 
these circumstances, France had been left to herself, the Revo- 
lation, like all other revolutions, would soon have subsided, and 
# form of government have arisen suited to the actual condition 
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of things. What thoform would have been, it is impossible now 
to say; that, however, was a question with which no foreign 
country had the slightest concern, Whether it should be an 
oligarchy, or a despotic monarchy, or a republic, it was for France 
to decide; but it was evidently not the business of any other 
nation to decide for her. Still less was it likely that, on so.deli- 
cate a point, France would submit to dictation from a country 
which had always been her rival, and which not unfrequently had 
been her bitter and succeseful enemy. 

But these considerations, obvious as they are, were lost upon 
George HL, and upon those classes which were then in the as- 
eendant, The fact that a great people had risen against their 
(aig disquieted the consciences of men in high places, 

same evil passions, and indeed the same evil language, which 
a few years before were directed against the Americans, were now 
turned against the French; and it was but too elear that the 
game results would follow.** In defiance of every maxim of 
sound policy, the English ambassador was recalled from France 
simply because that country chose to do away with the monarchy, 

substitute a republic in its place. This was the first deci- 
sive step towards an open rupture, and it was taken, not because 
France had injured England, but because France had 
her government"? A few months later, the French, eopying 
the example of the English in the preceding century,’ brought 
their king to a public trial, sentenced him to die, and struck off 
his head in the midst of his own capital It must be allowed 
that this act was needless, that it was cruel, and that it was 
grossly impolitic. But it was palpably evident that they who 
consented to the execution were responsible only to God and 
their country ; and that any notice of it from abroad, which bore 
the appearance of a threat, would rouse the spirit of France, 
would unite all parties into one, and would induce the nation to 
adopt as its own a crime of which it might otherwise have re- 


Att In 1792, and therefore before the war broke out, Lord Lansdowne, one of 
the extremely few peers who escaped from the prevailing corruption, said, “Tho 
present instance recalled to his memory the proceedings of this country jous to 
the American war. The same abusive and degrading terms were applied to the 
ins that were now used to the National Convention,—tie same consequences 

might follow.” Parl, Hist. vol. xxx, p. 165. 
He Compare Belshan's Hist. of Great Britain, vol. vill. p. 400, with Tomline’s 
Life of Pitt, vol. ti, p, 618. Thu lotter to Lord Gower, the minister in 
re, is printed in Port. Hist, vol. xxx. pp. 149, 144. Ita date is 27th August, 


** Just before the Revolution, Robert de Saint-Vincent pertinently remarked, 
by way of caution, that the English * have dethroned seven of their kings, and be 
headed tho eighth.” Mem. of Mallet du Pan, vol. i p. 146; and we are told in 
Alison's Europe (vo). Wi. pp. 199, 200, 315), that in 1702 “antici the fate 
of Charles 1." Compare Williams's Letters from France, 24 edit. 1796, vol. iv, p. 3. 
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nted, but which it could not now abjure without incurring the 
— of having yielded to the dictation of a foreign power. 

In En; Are as soon as the füte of the king was 
known, the government, without waiting for explanation, and 
without asking for — as to the future, treated the 
death of Louis as an offence against itself, and imperiously or- 
dered the French resident to quit the country ;** thus wantonly 
originating a war which lasted twenty years, cost the lives of 
millions, plunged all Europe into confusion, and, more than any 
other circumstance, stopped the march of civilization, by post- 
poning for a whole generation those reforms which, late in the 
eighteenth century, the progress of affairs rendered indispensable. 

‘The European results of this, the most hateful, the most un- 
just, and the most atrocious war, England has ever waged against 
any country, will be hereafter considered :"° at present I confine 
myself to a short summary of its leading effects on English sò- 


ciety. 

What distinguishes this sanguinary contest from all preced- 
ing ones, and what gives to it its worst feature, is, that it was 
eminently a war of opinions,—a war which we carried on, not 
with a view to territorial acquisitions, but with the object of re- 

ing that desire for reforms of every kind, which had now 
come the marked characteristic of the leading countries of Eu- 
rope."^ As soon, therefore, as hostilities began, the English 
government had a twofold duty to perform: it had to destroy a 
— abroad, and it had to prevent improvement at home, 
The first of these duties it fulfilled by squandering the blood and 
the treasure of England, till it had thrown nearly every family 


=" Belsham (Hist, of Great Britain, vol. vill. p. 625) supposes, and probi 
with reason, that tho English government was bent upon war even before the d. 
of Louis: but it appears (Zomline’s Pitt, vol, ii. p. 599) that it was not until the 
agth of January, 1793, that Chauvelin was actually ordered to leave England, and 
that this was in conseq! of “the British ministers having received information 
of the exocution of the f France.” Compare Belsham, vol. viii. p. 530, The 
common opinion, therefore, seoma correct, that the proximate cause of hostilities 
was the execution of Louik, See Alison’ vol. il. p. 522, vol v. p. 249, vol. 
vi. p. 6585 and Newmarch, in Journal of Statistical Society, vol. xvi. p. 108. 

Lord Brougham (Sketehes of Statesmen, vol. 1. p. 79) rightly says of this war, 
that “the youngest man living will not surv: tal effects of this flagrant polit- 
leal crime.” So eager, however, was George IIT, in its favour, that when Wilbore 
force separated himself from Pitt on account of the war, and moved an amendment 
08 the subject in the House of Commons, the king showed his spite by refusing tc 
take any notice of Wilberforce the next time he appeared at court. Life of Wil 

p. 10, 72. Ez 
d subsequently, it was stated both by the opposition, and also by 
the supporters of government, that the war with France was directed against doc- 
trines and opinions, and that one of its main objects was to discourage the progress 
of democratic institutions, See, among many other instances, Parl, Hist, vol. xxx 
pp. 418, 417, 1077, 1199, 1200, 1983, vol, xx 406, 502, 049, 680, 1036, 1047 
vol. xxxill, pp. 608, 604; Niehells's Recollecti L fi. pp. 186, 157. 





into mourning, and reduced the country to the verge of national 
bankruptcy. The other duty it attempted to execute by ennot- 
ing sesso a intended to put an end to the free discussion 

Loa questions, and stifle that spirit of inquiry which was 

more active, These Jaws were so compre- 

—— ak so well calculated to effect their » that i B». 
energy of the nation had. not prevented their dia 
forced, they would cither have destroyed every c popular 
liberty, or else have provoked a general rebellion, Indeed, during 
several years the T was so imminent, that, in the opinion 
of some figs authorities, nothing could have averted it, but the 
bold spirit with which our English juries, by their hostile ver- 
dicts, resisted the proceedings of government, and refused to 
sanction laws which the crown had proposed, and to which a 
timid and servile legislature had willing gly consented.?*” 

We may form some idea of the A arida of the crisis by 
considering the steps which were actually taken against the two 
most important of all our institutions, namely, the freedom of 
the public press, and the right of — * — for the 
purpose of public discussion, These are, ical peint ot 
view, the two most striking pi cane whi doting us 
from every other European EAM As * as they are pre- 
served intact, and as long as they are fearlessly and frequently 
employed, there will always be ample protection against those 
encroachments on the part of government which cannot be too 
jealously watched, and to which even the freest — liable, 
To this may be added, that these institutions possess other ad- 
Kae of the highest order, By encouraging political discus- 
sion, they increase the amount of intellect. broi They tise d to bear upon 
the political business of the country. increase the 

total strength of the nation, by — ud classes of men to 
exercise faculties — would otherwise lie dormant, but which 
by these means are quickened into activity, and become available 
for other purposes of social interest. 

. But in the period we are now considering, it was deemed ad= 


9" Lord Campbell (Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vi. p, 460) says, that if the lave 
eerie eod AE ———— 


wed in hance of esca, 

[are been civil war." ——— err Sin, vol pp. 65, 

kinost hopdem staggla rca 108 te 1601", Both ih ir 

almost hopeless strugg! 9; by ese = 

served honour to the successful efforts of Erakine with Juries, olay Fea 

our jurors was so determined, that in 17! dr gum rk 

eight minutes before bringing la a verdict ol Men of Horne 
vol. doh hs eee also, on. ia odds, Zi of C Corteright, val 1. 210. The 

pe sympati — n the víctima; F^ while the trial of — Er 

the attorney. Scott, was always — fe he left the 
E. ids ‘one occasion re in 's Life of Eldon, vel. 5, pp. NUM 
Compare Hal-roff's Memoirs, vol, 1l. pp. 180, te 
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visable that the influence of the people should be lessened ; it 
was, therefore, thought improper that they should strength 
their abilities by exercising them. To relate the details of that 
bitter war, which, late in the cighteenth century, the English 
government carried on against every kind of free dis ik 
would lead me far beyond the limits of this Introduction; and 1 
can only hastily refer to the vindictive prosecutions, and, when- 
ever a verdict was obtained, the vindictive punishments, of men 
like Adams, Bonney, Crossfield, Frost, Gerald, Hardy, Holt, Hod- 
son, Holeroft, Joyce, Kidd, Lambert, Margarot, Martin, Muir, 
Palmer, Perry, Skirving, Stannard, Thelwall, Tooke, Wakefield, 
Wardell, Winterbotham : all of whom were indicted, and many 
of whom were fined, imprisoned, or transported, because they ex- 

ressed their sentiments with freedom, and because they used 
la age such as in our time is employed with perfect impunity, 
by speakers at public meetings, and by writers in the public 
press, 

As, however, juries in several cases refused to conviet men 
who were prosecuted for these offences, it was determined to 
recur to measures still more decisive, In 1795, a law was 

` passed, by which it was manifestly intended to put an end for 
ever to all popular discussions either on political or religious mat- 
ters, For by it every public meeting was forbidden, unless no- 
tice of it were inserted in a newspaper five days beforehand ;" 
such notice to contain a statement of the objects of the meeting, 
and of the time and place where it was to assemble. And, to 
bring the whole arrangement completely under the supervision 
of government, it was ordered, that not only should the notice, 
thus published, be signed by householders, but that the original 
manuscript should be preserved, for the information of the jus- 
tices of the peace, who might require a copy of it: a significant 
threat, which, in those days, was easily understood2 It was 
also enacted that, even after these precautions had been taken, 
any single justice might compel the meeting to disperse, if, in 
his opinion, the language held by the speakers was calculated to » 
bring the sovereign or the government into contempt ; while, at 
M "Five days at least." Stat. 30 George 111.0. & $ 1. This applied to meet 
inga “holden for the purpose or on the pretext of considering of or preparing any 
petition, complaint, remonstrance, or declaration, or other address to the king, or 
to both houses, or either house of parliament, for alteration of matters established 
in church or state, or for the ppe or on the — of deliberating upon any 
grievance in church or state." The only exceptions allowed were in tho case of 
meetings called by magistrates, oficial, and the majority of tho grand jury. 
% The inserter of the notice in the newspaper “shali cause such notice and au- 
thority to be carefully preserved, . . » . and cause a true copy thereof (if required) 
to be delivered to any justice of the peace for the county, city, town or place where 


such person shall reside, or where such newspaper shall be printed, and who shall 
require the same," 96 Geo, ZIL e. 8, 8 1. 
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the same time, he was authorized to arrest those whom he con- 
sidered to be the offenders.i* "The power of orm] a publie 
meeting, and of seizing its leaders, was thus confe upon a 
common magistrate, and conferred too without the slightest pro- 
vision perias its abuse. In other words, the right of putting an 
end to all public discussions on the most important subjects, was 
lodged in the hands of a man appointed by the Te- 
movable by the crown at its own pleasure. To this it was 
added, that if the meeting should consist of twelve, or upwards 
of twelve persons, and should remain together for one hour after 
being ordered to separate,—in such case, the penalty of death 
was to be inflicted, even if only twelve disobeyed this the arbi- 
trary command of a single and irresponsible magistrate.** 

In 1799, another law was , forbidding any open field, 
or place of any kind, to be used for lecturing, or for debating, un- 
lees a specific license for such place had been obtained from the 
magistrates, It was likewise enacted, that all circulating-libra- 
ries, and all reading-rooms, should be subject to the same provi- 
sion ; no person, without leave from the constituted authorities, 
being permitted to lend on hire in his own house, newspapers, 
pamphlets, or even books of any kind." Before shops of this 
sort. could be opened, a license must first be obtained from two 
justices of the peace; which, however, was to be renewed at 

ast once a year, and might be revoked at any intermediate pe- 
riod.*** If a man lent books without the permission of the mag- 
istrates, or if he allowed lectures or debates, “on any subject 
whatever,” to be held under his roof, then, for such grievous 
crime, he was to be fined 1007 a-day ; and every person who 
aided him, either by presiding over the discussion, or by supply- 
ing a book, was for each offence to be fined 20/. The proprietor 
of so pernicious an establishment was not only to sufler from these 
ruinous fines, but was declared liable to still further punishment 
as the keeper of a disorderly house." 


= C. 8, 85 6 and 7, referring to." meetings on notice ;" and to persons holding 
language tá shall even “rend to incite." These two sections are very remark- 


% Tt shall be adjudged," says the act, “ felony without benefit of clergy ; and 
tho offenders therein shall be adjudged fons, Sal ts eal T 
8,85. 


tony 


declaro void, and no rin force, 
«a and thereupoa such license ecaso and. 
iy void and of no effect.” 39 George IIL. €. 19, 


#* Such things aro so incredible, that I must agaln quote the words of the Act: 
“Every house, room, or place, which aball be opened or used as a place of meeting 
for the purpose of reading books, pamphlets, nowspapers, or other publications, 
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ventured to ex such sentiments in public, Fox, whose fear- 
less temper made him heedless of risk, openly stated what would 
have checked the government, if any thing could have done so, 
For this eminent statesman, who had been minister more than 
once, and was afterwards minister perio, did not hesitate to say, 
from his place in parliament, in 1795, that if these, and other 
shameful laws which were. proposed, should be actually passed, 
forcible resistance to the government would be merely a question 
of prudence; and that the people, if they felt themselves equal 
to the conflict, would be justified in withstanding the arbitrary 
measures by which their rulers sought to extinguish their liber- 
ties.??° 
Nothing, however, could stop the government in its head] 

career. The ministers, secure of a. majority in both houses 
parliament, were able to carry their measures in defiance of the 
people, who opposed them by every mode short of actual vio- 
ence! And as the object of these new laws was, to check the 
spirit of inquiry, and prevent reforms, which the progress of s0- 
ciety rendered indispensable, there were also brought into play 
other means subservient to the same end. It is no exaggeration 
to say, that for some years England was ruled by a system of 


ing, and our prospects dreadful.” See also p.630. In 1796, the Bishop of Llandaff 

en (Life of Watson vol. i pp. 30, 31): © The malady whieh attacks the consti- 
tution Cllluenco of the crown) is without remedy; violent applications might be 
used; their suecess would be doubtful, and T, for one, never wish to seo them tried," 
Compare vol. i, p, 922. And, In 1799, Priestley dreaded a revolution; bur, at the 
same time, thought there was “no Jonger any hope of a peaceable and gradual ro, 
forin,” Mam. of Priestley, vol i pp. 198, 199, 

= In this memorable declaration, Fox aid, that “he had a right to hope and ex- 
pect that these bille, which positively repealed tho Bill of Rights, and cut up the 
whole of the constitution by the roots, by ebanging our limited monarchy into an abe 
solute despotism, would not be enacted by parliament against the declared sense of 
^ great majority of the people. If, however, ministers were determined, by means 


the corrupt inituence they possessed in the two houses of parliament, to pass the 
ion, 


bills in direct opposition to the declared sense of a great majority of the and 
they should be pat in force with all their rigorous provisions, if his opinion were 
asked by the people as Lo their obedience, be should tell them, that it was no longer 
a question of moral obligation and duty, but of prudence, It would, indeed, be a 
case of extremity alone which —— resistance; and the only question would 
be, whether that resistance was prudent." Parl, Hist. vol, xxxii. p. 383. On thia, 
Windham remarked, and Fox did not deny, that “the meaning obviously was, that 
the right hon. gentleman would adriso the people, whenever they were song 
en |, to resist the execution of the law ;" and to this both Sheridan and Grey im- 
srodiately assented. p. 385-987. 

wi “Never had there appoared, In tbe memory of the oldest man, 20 firm and de- 
cided a plurality of adversaries to tho ministerial measures, as on this occasion (f. e. 
in 1705); the interest of the publie seemed so deeply at stake, that individuals, not 
only of the decent, but of the most vulgar professions, gave up a portion 
of thelr time and occupation in attending the numerous meetings that were called in 
every part of the kingdom, to the profemed intent of counteracting this attempt of 
the ministry," Note im Parl. History, vol. xxxil p. 381. It was at this that 
Fox made the — which I have quoted in the previous note. 

VOL. 1.—! 
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absolute terror.‘ The ministers of the day, turning a strage 
uie eiie OE prisons wi ir 

litical opponents, allowed them, when in confinement, to 

treated with shameful severity.” Ita man was known to be 
a reformer, he was constantly in danger of being arrested; and 
if he escaped that, he was watched at every turn, and his private 
letters were opened as they passed through the office.” In 
such cases, no scruples were allowed. Even the confidence of 
domestic life was violated. No opponent of government was safe 
under his own roof, st the tales of eaves-drop and the 

ssip of servants, Discord was introduced into the bosom of 
families, and schisms caused between parents and their chil- 
dren.” Not only were the most strenuous attempts made to 
silence the press, but the booksellers were so constantly prose- 
cuted, that they did not dare to publish a work if its author were 
obnoxious to the court." Indeed, whoever opposed the govern- 
ment was proclaimed an enemy to his country?" Political asso- 
ciations and public meetings were strictly forbidden, Every 
popular leader was in personal danger; and every popular as- 





=° It was called at the time the “Reign of Terror;" and so indeed it was for 
every opponent of government. Soo Campbells Chancellors, vol. vi. p.441 ; Mem. of 
Wi vol. ll, p. 675 and Trotter's Mem. of Foz, p. 10. 

“The iniquitous system of secret imprisonment, under which Pitt and Dun- 
das had now filled all the gaols with parliamentary reformers; men who were cast 
into dungeons without any publio necuentin, and from whom the habeas-orpassus- 
pension act had taken every hope of redress.” Cooke's Hist. of Party, vol. iil. p. 
447. On the eruelty with which these political opponents of government were treat- 
fed when In prison, ace. Stephens Mem. of Tooke, vol ll. pp. 121, 125, $283 Park, 

vol. xxxiv, pp. 112, 113, 126, 129, 170, 615, vol. xxxv. pp. 742, 1435 Clom- 
curry!+ Recollections, pp. 40, 80, 87, 140, 295. 
™ Life of Currie, vol, fi. p. 100; Stophens's Mom. of Tooke, vol. ti. pp. 118, 110. 
m Tn 1703, Roscoe writes: “ Every man is called on to be a spy pon his brother.” 
ife of Roscoe, vol. i. p. 127. Compare Fox's statement (Parl. Hist, vol. xxx. p. 
21), that what government had done was, “to erect every man, not merely into an 
inquisitor, but into a Judge, a spy, an informer,—to set father against father, brother 
against brother; and in this way you expect to maintain tho tranquillity of the 
country!" See also vol. xxx. p. 1629; anda remarkable passage, in Coleridge’ i 











Lit. (vol. i. p. 192), on the extent of “ secret defamation,” in and after 1798, For 
further evidence of this horrible state of society, ace Mem. of Holeroft, Yol. ii. pp. 


A 


» 46-348. In 1798, Fox wrote to Cartwright ( Life oj vol. 1, p, 248); 
T N, fro ayaical the libs 





‘Those who opposed the slave-trade were called jacobins, and “enemies to the 
ministers ;" and the celebrated Dr, Currie was pronounced to be a jacobin, and an 
my to his country," because he romonstrated against the shameful manner in 
which the English government, ln 1800, allowed the French prisoners 10 be treated, 
Life of Curria vol- L pp, 330, 3325 Life of Wilberforce, vol, i pp 842944, vol iÈ 
pp. 19, 133; Parl. Hist. vol. xxx. p. 664, vol. xxi. p. 407, vol. xxaiil, p. 1387, vol 
xxxiv, pp. 1119, 1485. 
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semblage was reed, either by threats or by military execu- 
tion. at hateful machinery, familiar to the worst — — of tha 
seventeenth century, was put into motion. Spies were paid; 
witnesses were suborned ; juries were packed. m "The coffec- 
houses, the inns, and the clubs, were filled with emissaries of the 
government, who reported the most hasty expressions of common 
— s» I, by these means, no sort of evidence could be 
there was another resource, which was unsparingl 
eer r the habeas-corpus act being constantly $us; ed, 
ae crown had the power of ii imprisoning without — and 
without limitation, any person offensive to the ministry, but of 
whose crime no proof was attempted to be ht." 
Such was the way in which, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the rulers of England, under — of protecting the 
institutions of the country, oppressed the people, for whose bene- 


fit alone those institutions ought to exist. Nor was even this 
the whole of the injury they actually inflicted. Their attempts 
to stop the progress of — were intimately connected with 
that monstrous system o: 

entailed vod us a debt of unexampl 


foreign policy, by which there has been 

eh t tava To pay the 
interest of this, and to meet the current expenses of a profuse 
and reckless administration, taxes were laid upon nearly every 
product of industry and of nature. In the vast majority of 
cases, these taxes fell upon the great body of the people, who 


Carteright, vol i p. 209; Hunt's Hist, of Newspapers, vol. lp. 1045 

hes ANA NA Hist vol VT ps SDA Annual Rapier for 

mh Pp. 150, 160; Bt Mon. of Tooke, vol. li. p. Ties Ey fe of Cerrit, vol. 
72; Campbell * ra, vol. vi, p. 910, vol, vil, p. a A 

fole vel. pe 800, STF Pert tae WE xxxi pp. 549,807, 068, 1007, Yol. xxi 

P. San, 309, 460, 30%, 374, 664, vol. xxxv. pp. 1598, 1540 ; — vol. 


mpare Hist- 
Pa apo vil. p. 
x^. wrote to. 


suspension bill; Brey 

i "Every 

rom bs heart, this war, 
Living 
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were thus placed in a position of singular hardship. For the 
upper classes not only refused to the rest of the nation the re- 
forms which were urgently required, but compelled the 
to pay for the precautions which, in consequence of the refusal, 
it was thought necessary to take. Thus it was, that the gov- 
ernment diminished the liberties of the people, and wasted the 
fmit of their industry, in order to protect that hig ia 
inst opinions which the growth of their knowledge had irre- 
sistibly forced upon them. 
It is not surprising that, in the face of these circumstances, 
some of the ablest observers should have despaired of the liber- 
ties of England, and should have believed that, in the course of 
a few years, a despotic government would be firmly established. 
Even we, who, looking at these things. half a century after they 
occurred, are able to take a calmer view, and who moreover pos- 
sess the advantages of a larger knowledge, and a riper experience, 
must nevertheless allow that, so far as political events were çon- 
cerned, the danger was, more imminent than at any moment 
since the reign of Charles I. But what, was forgotten then, and 
what is too often forgotten now, is, that. political events form 
only one of the many parts which compose the history of a great 
country. In the period we have been considering, the political 
movement was, no doubt, more threatening than it had been for 
several generations. On the other hand, the intellectual move- 
ment was, as we have seen, highly favourable, and its influence 
was rapidly spreading. Hence it was that, while the govern- 
ment of the country tended in one direction, the knowledge of 
the country tended in another ; and while political events 
us back, intellectual events urged us forward. In this way, 
despotic principles that were enforced were, in some degree, nen- 
tralized ; and although it was impossible to prevent them from 
causing great suffering, still the e of that suffering was to in- 
crease the determination of the people to reform a system under 
which such evils could be inflicted. For while they felt the evils, 
the knowledge which they had obtained made them see the 
remedy,. They saw that the men who were at the head of af- 
fairs were despotic ; but they saw, too, that the system must be 
wrong, which could secure to such men such authority, This 
confirmed their dissatisfaction, and justified their resolution to 
effect some fresh arrangement, which should allow their voices 
to be heard in the councils of the state," And that resolution, 


“ A careful observer of what was going on late in the eighteenth century, ex. 
prossca what, early in the nineteenth century, was becoming the conviction of most 
men of plain, sound understanding, who had no interest in the existing corruption : 
^h rate taxation, the result of the unnecessary wars of the Teign of George II, 

"n occa. 


fw the cause of our embarrassmenta; and that immoderate taxation has 
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Tneed hardly add, grew stronger and stronger, until it eventually 
produced those great legislative reforms. have already sig- 
nalized the nt century, have given a new tone to the char- 
—— public men, and changed the structure of the English 
ament. à 
E is thus that, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge eh England, di- 
rectly antagonistic to the political events which occurred during 
the same period. ‘The extent and the nature of that antagonism 
Thave endeavoured to explain, as clearly as the complexity of 
the subject, and the limits of this Introduction, enable me to do. 
We have seen that, looking at our country as a whole, the ob- 
vious tendency of affairs was to'abridge the authority of the 
church, the nobles, and the crown, and thus give greater play to 
the power of the le. "Looking, however, at the country, not 
as a whole, but looking ‘merely at its political history, we find 
that the personal iarities of George IIT., and the cireum- 
stances under which he'came to the throne, enabled him to stor 
the great progress, and eventually canse a dangerous reaction 


Happily for the fortunes ‘of England, those principles of liberty 
which he and his supporters shed to destroy, had before his 


reign become so powerful, and so widely diffused, that they not 
ly resisted this ‘political reaction, but seemed to gain fresh 
strength from the contest. That the Straggle was arduous, and 
at one time extremely ‘critical, it is impossible to deny. Such, 
however, is the force of liberal opinions, when they have once 
taken root in the popular mind, that notwithstanding the ordeal 
to'which they were exposed, and notwithstanding the punish- 
ments inflicted on their advocates, it was found impossible tc 
stifle them ; it was found) impossible even to prevent their in- 
crease, Doctrines subversivo of every principle of freedom were 
personally —— the sovereign, openly avowed by the gov- 
ernment, and zealously defended by the most powerful classes ; 
and laws in accordance with these doctrines were placed on our 
— ; and —— in our courts. — however, was in 
vain. Ina few years that generation to pass away; a 
better one succeeded in ite ‘lice z and the of fell 
to the ground. And thus it is, that in all countries which are 
even tolerably free, prey aaar must fall, if it opposes the march 
of opinions, and gives shelter to maxims and institutions repu, 

nant to the spirit of the age. In this sort of contest, the ulti- 
mate result is never doubtful. For the vigour of an arbitrary 
government depends merely on a few individuals, who, whatever 


sioned by the House of Commons being composed of men not interested to protect 
the property of tho people," Nichols Recollections, Yol. i; p. 218. 
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their abilities may be, are liable, after their death, to be replaced 
by timid and incompetent successors. But the vigour of 

opinion is not exposed to these casualties ; it is unaffected by the 
laws of mortality ; it does not flourish to-day, and decline to- 
morrow ; and so far from depending on the lives of individual 
men, it is governed by large general causes, which, from their 
very comprehensiveness, are in short periods scarcely seen, but 
on @ comparison of long periods, are found to outweigh all other 
considerations, and reduce to insignificance those little strat: 

by which princes and statesmen think to disturb the order of 
events, ani mould to their will the destinies of a great and civil- 


— E 

ese are broad and general traths, which will hardly be 
questioned by any man who, with a competent knowledge of 
history, has reflected much on the nature and conditions of 
modern society. But during the period we have been consider- 
ing, they were utterly neglected by our political rulers, who not 
only thought themselves able to check the growth of opinions, 
but entirely mistook the very end and object of government, In 
those days, it was believed that government is made for the mi- 
nority, to whose wishes the majority are bound humbly to sub- 
mit. It was believed that the power of making laws must al- 
ways be lodged in the hands of a few seine classes ; that 
the nation at large has no concern with those laws, except to 
obey them ;'® and that it is the duty of a wise government to 
secure the obedience of the people by preventing them from being 
enlightened by the spread of know: „i We may surely 
deem it a remarkable circumstance, that these notions, and the 
schemes of legislation founded upon them, should, within half a 
century, have died away so completely, that they are no longer 
advocated, even by men of the most ordinary abilities, What is 
still more remarkable js, that this great change should have been 
effected, not by any external event, nor by a sudden insurrection 
of the people, but by the unaided action of moral force,—the si- 
lent, though overwhelming, pressure of public opinion. This 
has always seemed to me a decisive proof of the natural, and, if 
I may so say, the healthy march of English civilization. It isa 


*^ Bishop Horsley, the great champion of the existing state of things, said in 
the House of Lords, in 1795, that he “did not know what the man of the people in 
—— had to do with the laws, but to obey them.” Cooke's Hist. of Party, 
vol. iii, p. 435. Compare Godwin on Population, p. 569. 

** Lord Cockburn (Life of Jefes, 862, pp. 67, 68) says: “If there was 
any principle that was reverenced as indisput: most the whole adherents of 
the party power sixty, or even fifty, or perl 
the Ignorance of the people was necessary for their ob 

ient was, * that to extend instruction, would be to multiply 
ter’s Progress of the Nation, vol, Wi, p. 205, 
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proof of an elasticity, and yet n sobriety of spirit, such as no other 
nation pag ever displayed. ‘Bo other nation ad un — 
from such a crisis, except by passing through a revolution, of 
which the cost might wall have roamed the gain. The truth, 
however, is that in England the course of affairs, which 1 have 
endeavoured to trace since the sixteenth century, had diffused 
among the people a knowledge of their own resources, and skill 
and independence in the use of them, imperfect, indeed, but still 
far superior to that possessed by any other of the great Eu: 
countries, Besides this, other circumstances, which will be 

after related,“ had, so early as the eleventh century, begun to 
affect our national character, and had assisted in imparting to 
it that sturdy boldness, and, at the same time, those habits of 
foresight, and of cautious reserve, to which the English mind 


owes its leading peculiarities, With us, therefore, the love of 
liberty has been tempered by a spirit of prudence, which has 
softened ita violence, without impairing its strength. It is this 
which, more than once, has taught our countrymen to bear even 
considerable oppression, rather than run the risk of rising against 
their oppressors, It has taught them to stay their hands ; it 


has taught them to husband their force until they can use it with 
irresistible effect, . To this great and valuable habit we owe the 
safety of England late in the eighteenth century. If the 
had risen, they would have staked their all; and what Te 
sult of that desperate game would have been, no man can say. 
Happily for them and E their posterity, they were content to 
wait yet a little ; they were willing to bide their time, and watch 
the issue of things, Of this noble conduet. their descendants 
reap the reward, After the lapse of a few years, the political 
crisis began to subside, and the people re-entered on their former 
rights, For although their rights had been in abeyance, they 
were not destroyed, simply because the spirit still existed by 
which they were originally won. Nor can any one doubt sed 
if those evil days had been prolonged, that same spirit which 
Animated their fathers in the reign of Charles I. would have agai 
broken forth, and society have been convulsed by a revolution, 
the bare idea of which is frightful to contemplate. In the mean 
time, all this was avoided ; and although popular tumults did 
arise in different parts of the country, an although the measures 
of government caused a disaffection of the most serious kind,‘ 
still the people, taken as a whole, remained firm, and patiently 
e yw —— pre mets held brem the spirit 
of discontent was diffused" in 1790; and the only wonder ix, that the — 


able to keep it in bounds, That, however, is a question which writers of 
never consider 
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reserved their force till a better time, when, for their benefit, a 
new party was organized in the state, by their interesta 
were successfully advocated even withm the walls of parliament. 

"This great and salutary reaction began early in the present 
century ; but the circumstances which accompanied it are so ex- 
tremely complicated, and have been so little studied, that Ican- 
not pretend in this Introduction to offer even a sketch of them. 
It is sufficient to say, what must be generally known, that for 
nearly fifty years the movement has continued with unabated 
D Every thing which has been done, has increased the in- 
fluence of the people, Blow after blow has been directed against 
those classes which were once the sole depositaries of power. The 
Reform. Bill, the Emancipation of the Catholics, and the Repeal 
of the Corn-Laws, are admitted to be the three greatest political 
achievements of the present generation. Bach of these vast 
measures has depressed a powerful party. The extension of the 

rage has lessened the influence of hereditary rank, and has 
broken up that great oligarchy of landowners, by which the House 
of Commons had 1 een ruled, Theal dion of Protection 
has still further enfeebled the territorial aristocracy ; while those 
superstitious feelings by which the ecclesiastical order is mainly 
upheld, received a severe shock, first by the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Act, and afterwards by the admission of Catho- 
lies into the legislature ; steps which are with reason regarded as 
supplyin precedents of mischievous import for the interests of 
the Established Church.” These measures, and others which 
are now obviously inevitable, have taken, and will continue to 
take, power from particular sections of society, in order to confer 
it upon the people at large.: Indeed, the rapid progress of demo- 
cratic opinions is a fact which no one in the present day ventures 
to deny. Timid and ignorant men are alarmed at the move- 
ment; but that there is such a movement is notorious to all the 
world. Noone now dares to talk of bridling the people, or of 
resisting their united wishes, "The ‘utmost that is said is, that 
efforts should be made to inform them as to their real interests, 
and enlighten public opinion ; but every one allows that, so soon 
as public opinion is formed, it can no longer be withstood. On 

*" Bishop Burgess, in a letter to Lord Melbourne, bitterly complained that Catho- 
llo emancipation was "he extinction of the purely Protestant character of the 
British logislature.” Harford's Láfe of Burgess, p. 506: aco also pp. 238, 299, 869, 
370. There cun be no doubt that the bishop rightly estimated the dangor to his 
own party; and as to the Corporation and Test Acts, which, says another blsho 
(Tomline's Lifa of Pitt, vol 1. p. 608), were justly ragarded ia Abe. firmast bul 
warks of the British constitution,” the feeling was so strong, that at an episcopal 
A A o pel ae 
don, wha to the lant Mood vp fet hark’ — he bil for repealing 
hasn nets to bo “a revolutionary bill.” Zwiss’s Life of Eldon, vol. ii. p. 202. 


George III. sought to perpetuate. And it is evident, that this 
vast progress was brought about rather by destroying the system, 
than by improving the men. Tt is also evident, that — 
perished because it was unsuited to the age ; in other 3, be- 
cause a progressive people will never tolerate an unprogressive 
government, But it isa mere matter of history, that our 
lators, even to the last moment, were so terrified by the idea of 
innovation, that they refused every reform, until the voice of the 
people rose high enough to awe them into submission, and forced 
them to grant what, without such pressure, they would by no 
means have conceded. 

These things ought to serve as a lesson to our political rulers, 
They ought also to moderate the presumption of legislators, and 
teach them that their best measures are but temporary expedi- 
ents, which it will be the business of a later (e riper age to 
efface. It would be well if such considerations were to check 
the confidence, and silence the loquacity, of those superficial men, 
who, raised to temporary power, think themselves bound to 
— certain institutions, and uphold certain opinions, 

"hey ought clearly to understand, that it does not lie within 
their function thus to anticipate the march of affairs, and pro- 
vide for distant contingencies. In trifling matters, indeed, this 
may be done without danger; though, as the constant changes 
in the laws of every country abundantly prove, it is also done 
without benefit. But in reference to those large and fundament- 
al measures which bear upon the destiny of a people, such anti- 
cipation is worse than useless,—it is highly injurious. In the 
present state of knowledge, politics, so far from being a science, 
is one of the most backward of all the arts; and the only safe 
course for the legislator is, to look upon his craft as consisting in 
the adaptation of temporary contrivances to temporary emergen- 
cies. His business is to follow the age, and not at all to at- 


Sic U, Lewis, though in his learned work ho overestimates the resources pose 
wensed by politicians, docs nevertheless allow that they are rarely able to anticipate 
the manner in which their measures will work. Lewis on the Methods of Observation 
and Reasoning in Politics, 1852, vol. ii, pp. 260-362, A writer of repute, M. Flas 
san, says (Hist. de la Diplomatie, vol. i. “On doit être très indulgent mr les. 
erreuma de la politique, à cause de la facilité qu'il y a A en commettre; erreura aux 
quelles la sagesse méme quelquefoisentratne.” The first part of this sentence is trae 
enough; but {+ conveys a trath which ought to repress that love of tienne WK 
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tempt to lead it. He should be satisfied with studying what ie 

g around him ; and should modify his schemes, not accord- 
ing to the notions he has inherited from his fathers, but accord- 
ing to the actual exigencies of his own time. For he may rely 
upon it, that the movements of society have now become so 
rapid, that the wants of one generation are no measure of the 
wants of another; and that men, urged by a sense of their 
own progress, are growing weary of idle talk about the wisdom of 
their ancestors, and are fast discarding those trite and sleep: 
maxims which have hitherto imposed upon them, but by whith 
they will not consent to be much Jonger troubled, 


‘the natural march of affhirs which still characterizes politicians, oven la the frees 
countries, 
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CHAPTER, VIII. 


OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH INTELLECT FROM THE MIDDLE 
OP THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE ACCESSION TO POWER OF LOUIS 
xiv. 


‘Tue consideration of these great changes in the English mind, 
has led me into a di ion, which, so far from being foreign to 
the design of this Introduction, is absolutely necessary for a right 
understanding of it. In this, as in many other respects, there 
is a marked analogy between investigations concerning the 
structure of society, and investigations concerning the human 


body. Thus, it has been found, that the best way of arriv- 
ing at a theory of disease is by beginning with the theory of 
health ; and that the foundation of all sound pathology must 
be first — in an observation, not of the abnormal, but of 


the normal functions of life. Just in the same way, it will, I 
believe, be found, that the best method of arriving at great social 
truths, is by first investigating those cases in which society has 
developed itself according to its own laws, and in which the 
governing powers have least opposed themselves to the spirit of 
their times. It is on this account that, in order to understand 


? Tho question as to whether the study of normal phenomena should or should 
not precede the study of abnormal ones, is of the greatest importance; and a neg- 
lect of it has introduced confusion into every work I have seen on general or come 
parative history. For thia preliminary being unscttlcd, there has been no recognized 
principle of arrangement; and historians, instead of following a scientific method 
sulted to the actual exigencies of our knowledge, have adopted an empirical method. 
suited to their own exigencies; and have given priority to different countries, some- 
times according to their size, sometimes according to their antiquity, sometimes: no 
cording to their geographical position, sometimes according to their wealth, some» 
times according to their religion, sometimes according to the brilllaney of their Mt- 
erature, and sometimes — tothe facilities which the historian 
ed for collecting materials. 
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the position of France, I have begun by examining the position 
of Tngland. Tn order to understand the way in which the dis- 
eases of the first country were aggravated by the quackery of 
ignorant rulers, it was necessary to understand the way in which 
the health of the second country was preserved, by being sub- 
jected to smaller interference, and allowed with greater liberty to 
continue its natural march. With the light, therefore, which we 
have acquired by a study of the normal condition of the English 
mind, we can, with the greater ease, now apply our principles to 
that abnormal condition’ of French society, by the operations of 
which, at the close of the eighteenth century, some of the dear- 
est interests of civilization were imperiled, 

Tn France, a long train of events, which I shall hereafter re~ 
late, had, from an early period given to the clergy a share of 
power larger than that which they possessed in England.’ The 
results of this were for a time decidedly beneficial, inasmuch as 


works) seems to suppose that the order should bo the reverse of what Ibave stated, 
and that the lawa both of mind and body can be generalized from pathological datas 
Without wishing to express myself too positively in opposition to so: profound a 
thinker as Coleridge, I cannot help saying that this is contradicted by an, immense 
amount of evidence, and, 80 far as I am aware, is supported by none. ‚It is contras 
dicted by the fact, that those branches of inquiry which deal with phenomena little 
Saated by foreign caste, have bet'talned to audaces vooder timis loo w Hdeh dol 
with phenomena. ay affected by for causes. The sentire qd, for ezennig 
ig more pertarbed by the inorganle world, than the Inorganic world ia perturbed by 
ft, Hence wo find that the inorganic sciences have always been cultivated before tho 
organic ones, and at the present moment ate far more advanced than they, In the 
same way, human physiology is older then human pathology; and while the physi 
mE of the vegetable kingdom bas been successfully prosecuted since the Jatter 
half of the seventeenth century, the athologs of the ‘vegetable kingdom can écarcely- 
be mid to exist, since none of its laws have been generalized, and no systematic re« 
searches, on a large scale, have yet been made into ‚the morbid anatomy of planta. 
It appears, therefore, that different ages and different sclences bear unconsclons tese 
timony to the usclesmess of paying much attention to the abnormal, until considers 
able progress has been made in the study of the normal; and this conclusion might be 
confirmed by innumerable authorities, who, differing from Coleridge, hold that phys- 
iology la tho basis of pathology, and that the laws of disease aro to be raised, not 
from the phenomena presented in disease, but from those presented in health ; in 
ther words that pathology should be investigated deductively rather than indue- 
tively, and that morbid anatomy and elinical observations may verify the conclusions 
AE akenio bet can nerer'shppip. the sana of-orvatiog the solenon steele: «n thie 
extremely interesting question, compare Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, Hist. des Anoma- 
Ties de V Organisation, vol. Vi pp. 9, 10, 127; Boteman'e Surgery, Im Eneyelop. 2 
Medical Sciences, p. 824; Bichat, Anatomie Générale, vol. i. p. 205 'e Works, 
i vol. iii. pp. 894, 335; Robin et Verdeil, 
Chimie Anatomique, vol. i. p. 08; Esquirol, Maladies Mentales, vol. i. p. 111% 
ie, pp. $, 301, 402; Brodies Pathology and Surgery, p. B; Blain: 

ville, Physiologie comparte, vol. i. p. 20; FeucMersleben's Medical P nh, p. 2005 
Laurencea Lectures on Man, 1944, p. 46; Simon's Pati Ww p. 5. 

Another confirmation of the accuracy of this view is, that pathological investie 
gations of the nervous system, numerous as they have been, have effected. sc 
Any thing; the reason evidently being, that tbe preliminary knowledge of the nor» 
mal state is not sufficiently advanced. See Noble om the Brain, pp. 16-92, 887; 
838; Henry on the Neroous Sı — gear er OS 
land's Medical Notes, p. 608; Jones and Sieveking’s log. Anat. p. 311. 
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the church restrained the lawlessness of a barbarous „ and 
secured a refuge for the weak — But as the French 
advanced in knowledge, the spiritual authority which had dono 
so much to curb their passions, Ma ae ig wily upon their 
genius, and impede its movements. t same ec tical 
power, which to an ignorant age is an unmixed benefit, is to a 
more enlightened age a serious evil. ‘The proof of this was soon 
ap t. For when the Reformation broke out, the church had 
in England been so weakened that it fell almost at the first as- 
sault; its revenues were seized by the crown, and its offices, 
after being greatly diminished both in authority and in wealth, 
were bestowed upon new men, who from the uncertainty of their 
tenure, and the novelty of their doctrines, lacked. that long-es- 
tablished — by which the claims of the profession are 
mainly support . This, A we have alrea yam, was the be- 
ginning of an uninterrupted pro, ;, in which, at every succes- 
sive step, the pea A CERERI Min lot some of its influence, In 
France, on the other hand, the clergy were so powerful, that they 
were able to withstand the Reformation, thus preserve for 
themselves those exclusive privileges which their English breth- 
ren vainly attempted to retain. 


"This was the begi ng of that second marked divergence 


between French and civilization, which, had its origin 
indeed, at a much earlier period, but which now first produced 
conspicuous results. Both countries had, in their — been 
greatly benefited by the church, which always showed itself ready 
to protect the 78 against the oppressions of the crown and 
the noblest But, in both countries, as ‘society advanced, there 
arose a capacity dor — and early in the sixteenth, 
or probably even in the th century, it became urgently 
necessary to diminish that spiritual authority, which, by preindg- 
ing the opinions of men, has impeded the march of their knowl- 
edges. Ít is on this account that Protestantism, so far from 


? A circumstance which Harris relates with evident delight, and gocs out of his 
way to mention it, Lives of the Stwarts, vol. ill p. 300. On the amount of loss the 
church thus sustained, see. Sinclair's Hist. of the Revenue, vol. L pp. 181-184, and 


A ie , 228. 
pa Loma laBuimii dl the jrotoiiva pity a Zo 
in the next chapter. 
la under tothe Catholle clergy, see tome liberal 
remarks In Kemble’ Saxons in England, vol, li. pp. 814, $18; and in 
iz Ciiiation en Franc, Sen also Neondar’s Hit of the vol. üi. 
99-206, 250-297, vol. Y, p. 138, v 408, 4075 
sol i. ne Hin of England 


Li. p. 656; e vol IL p. 44; 
Transen me Di de Drei, ve E p. sv Coelho Mi ft Church oj 
The way in which this ected is.conclecly stated, by Tememana; Wenn hich 
ranch ein freiarer Geist der Forsehung 


vun regte, so fand er sich. gleich darch awe! 


| 
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being, as its enemies have called it, an aberration arising from 
— causes, was essentially a normal movement, and was 
the eo expression of the wants of the European intellect. 
Ind: 


i 

the Reformation owed its success, not to a desire of puri- 
fying the church, but to a desire of lightening its pressure ; and 
it may be broadly stated, that it was adopted in every civilized 
country, except in those where preceding events had increased 
the influence of the ecclesiastical order, either among the people 
or among their rulers. This was, unhappily, the case with 
France, where the clergy not only triumphed over the Protes- 
tants, but appeared, for a time, to have gained fresh authority by 
the defeat pen dangerous enemies.* 

The consequence of all this was, that, in France, every thing 
assumed a more theological aspect than in England. ae our 
country, the ecclesiastical spirit had, by the middle of the six- 
teenth century, become so feeble, that even intelligent foreigners 
were struck by the peculiarity.” The same nation, which, dur- 
ing the Crusades, had sacrificed innumerable lives in the hope 
of planting the Christian standard in the heart of Asia,* was 


which they changed their n, caused many foreigners to censure their fickle 
noss, Sec, for instance, wai 'ontaigne, livre ll. chap. xii, p. 365. Perlin, who 
travelled in England in the middle of the sixteenth century, saya, “The people aro 
reprobates, and thorough enemies to good mannera and lettera; for they don't 
know whether they belong to God or the devil, which St, Paul has reprehonded in 
many people, saying, Bo not transported with divers sorte of winds, but be constant 
and steady to your belief.” Antiquarian Repertory, vol. iv. p. 511, 4to, 1809. See 
also the remarks of Michele in 1557, and of Crespet in 1590; iss Original 
Letters, 20. series, vol p. 289; Hallam's Constitutional History, vol. i. p. 102; 
Bouthey's Commonplace Book, 3d series, p. 408. 

* An historian of the thirteenth century atrikingly expresses the tl ¡cal 
feelings of tho English Crusadora, and the complete subordination of the 
ones: “Indignum quippe fadicabant animarum suarum salutem omittere, 
gulum colestis Regia, clientele regis alicujus terreni postoonóre; constituerunt 
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had no standing 
"e were so u that, at 
any moment, royed by a 

of the warlike apprentices of London. After his death, thas 
came Edward, who, as a Protestant king, undid the work of his 
father ; and a few years later, there came , who, as a Pop 
ish queen, undid the work of her brother ; while she, in her turn, 
was succeeded by Elizabeth, under whom another great altera- 
tion was effected in the established faith. Such was the indif- 
ference of the people, that these vast changes were accomplished 
without any serious risk." In France, on the other hand, at the 
mere name of religion, thousands of men were ready for the field. 
In England, our civil wars have all been secular ; they have been 
waged, either fora change of dynasty, or for an increase of liberty, 
But those far more horrible wars, by which, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, France was desolated, were ‘conducted in the name of Chris- 
tianity, and even the political struggles of the great families were 
men in a deadly contest between Catholics and Protestants." 
he effect this difference produced on the intellect of the two 
countries is very obvious, The English, concentrating their 
abilities upon great secular matters, had, by the close of the six- 


Ine, Aly, horse 
were soon given up sid his only protection 
fifty in number, and 
Hist. rol i p. 40., These “yeomen of tho gun 
1485." Groves Military 'iquities, vol. i. A 
land, vol. vil. p. 643 and Zingurd'a Hist y 
Locke; In bis Pint Latter oa Toleration, has 
offensive, observations on these rapid changes. 


i. " 
us 
2 reign, accordingly, her 
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teenth century, produced a literature which never cau perish, 
But the French, down to that period, had not put forth a single 
work, the destruction of which would now be a loss to Europe. 
What makes this contrast the more remarkable is, that in France 
the civilization, such as it was, had a longer standing ; the ma- 
terial resources of the country had been earlier developed ; its 
posu position made it the centre of European thought ;!* 
and it had possessed a literature at a time when our ancestors 
were a mere tribe of wild and ignorant barbarians, 

The simple fact is, that this is one of those innumerable in- 
stances which teach us that no country can rise to eminence so 
long as the ecclesiastical power possesses much authority. Yor, 
the predominance of the spiritual classes is necessarily accom. 
panied by a corresponding predominance of the topics in which 
those classes delight. heneyer the ecclesiastical profession is 
very influential, ecclesiastical literature will be very abundant, 
and what is called profane literature will be very scanty. Hence 
it occurred that the minds of the French being almost entirely 
occupied with religious disputes, had no leisure for those great 
inquiries into which we in England were beginning to enter ;'* 
and there was, as we shall presently see, an interval of a whole 

tion between the progress of the French and Engli: 
intellects, simply because there was about the same interval be- 
tween the progress of their scepticism. The theological litera- 
ture, indeed, rapidly — ;* but it was not until the 
seventeenth century that France produced that t secular 
literature, the counterpart of. which was to be found in England 
before the sixteenth century had come to a close, 

Such was, in France, the natural consequence of the power 
of the church being prolonged beyond the period which the exi- 
geneies of society required. But while this was the intellectual 
result, the moral and physical results were still more serious. 
While the minds of men were thus heated by religious strifo, it 
would have been idle to expect any of those maxims of charity 
to which theological faction is always a stranger. While the 
Protestants were murdering the Catholics,'* and the Catholics 

a Lud irant u 
Germany, und Hagan, ro vr Ay tated by Lern. (Pel Dal 
X Felde suns way, the religious disputes in Alexandria injured the interests 
2 — m * instructive remarks of M. Matter (Hist, de l Ecole d'Alez- 
D Monteil, Hist, des divers Bats, vol. vi. p. 196. Indeed, the theological spirit 
seized the theatre, and the different sectarians ridiculed each other's principles on the 


stage. See curious passage nt p. 182 of the same learned work, 
The crimes of the French Protestants, though hardly noticed In Prices Hix 
tory of the Protestants of France, pp. 138-143, wero as revolting as those of the 
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undering the Protestants, it was hardly likely that either. sect 
should feel tolerance for the opinions of its enemy." During the 
sixteenth century, treaties were made between the 
two parties; but they were ee made immediately bro- 
ken;* and, with the single exception sen Ho; soda the bare idea 
af toleration does, not, seem to have, entered. the head of any 
statesman of the lt was recommended by him;' but 
neither his splendid. a euni ge unblemished integrity, could 
make head against the dices, and he eventually 
retired into private li — ting any of his noble 
aca, in the Yeading event of thi poriod of French hi 

in the leading even‘ of tl ‘rene tory, 
the predominance of the theological — painfully shown. 
It was shown in the universal determination to subordinate, 
political acts to religious opinions.", It was shown. in, the con-| 
&piracy of Amboise, and in the conference of Poissy; and still | 
more was it shown in those revolting crimes so natural to super-| 
stition, the massacres of bey ly and of St. Bartholomew, the 
murder of Guise by Poltrot, and of Henry ILI: by Clement. 


Catholies, and quite as numerous relatively to the numbers and power of the two pare 
thes. Sismondi, Hist. des Francais, vol. xviii. ah n with 
Hist; de da Réforme, vol. it. p. 113, vol. —— fist. of the 
Religion in France, vol, L pp. 199, 200,23 
In 1569 Corero writes: “ Ritrovaí qual rogno, aula grandissima con- 
fusione; perche, stante quella divisione di religione (convertits quasi in due fazioni e 
inimieizie particolari), era causa ch’ ogonun, senza che amicizia o parentela potesse. 
aver loco, stava. con I’ orecchie attente; pieno di sospetto ascoltava da rh parte 
— — Uem e it. p. E — 
ugonotti, temevano li cattolici, temeva il y 
Bee alap ‘on this horrible state of opinion, bp x2 
rol ceil pp 21, 22, 118-120, 290, - is bot! — — pod 
nes ‘wero propagated and believed ; and one of the charges Brought against Cathe. 
rine de Modici was, that sho caused: the Cesarean operation 

ives of Protestanta, in order that no now heretics might mite! Sprengel, Hist 


Siena, vol, vii. p. 294 
Observations sur PHist; de France, vo). ñ. y, 149: In the reign of 
Loa, Tara rene o Jd di Bra ¿bese religious wars, each of which 
vas concluded by a treaty. Soo Maman, Hist de la Française, vol. 


— very — 
ut very m ind $o is (| 
412424. My own information 
n vol. xviii. —— on die 
168-170; De Thos, Unis Trias ei n pr Du 152-159, * 
521, 695, vol. v. — Tios, 104; Sully, Economies Royale, 
de la Sorbonne, vol. Ts pP. 215-218) is — “> 


his 
TY “Ce ag Mss cso que de soa fanatismo. Les 
pt acy ar te e n ne virent. peran rie eder fet 


— Be firent les infuros les plus ntroces." 
vol. lll p. 146. 
VOL. 1—24 
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These were the legitimate results of the spirit of aap à 
wy. "They were rs results of that ele pth which, E d 


ever if has had the t, has hed even to the death those 
who dared to differ it; which, now that the power has 
passed away, still continues to dogmatize on the most mysterious 
subjects, tamper with the most sacred principles of the human 
heart, and darken with its miserable superstitions those sublime 
questions that no one should rudely touch, because they are for 
each according to the measute of his own soul, because they lie 
in that unknown tract which separates the Finite from the Infi- 
nite, and because they are as a secret, and individual covenant 
between Man and his God. 

How long these sad days" would, in the ordinary course of 
affairs, have been prolonged in France, is & question which we 
now perhaps have no means of answering; though there is no 
doubt that the progress even of empirical knowledge must, ac- 
cording to the process already pointed out, have eventually 
sufficed to rescue so great a country from her degraded position. 
Fortunately, however, there now took place what we must be 
content to call an accident, but which was the beginning of a 
most important chango, In the year 1589, Henry IV. ascended 
the throne of France. This great prince, who was far superior 
to any of the French sovereigns of the sixteenth century,” mado 


list. 
242-249: “plus de trois cent mille maisons d in tho memoirs 
of his own life, says, “Les loix forent méprisées, et l'honneur de la France fut pres- 
gue anéanti . ... etsous le voile de la religion, on — la haine, la 
vengeance, lo massacre ct l'incendie." Aim, de la Vie, do Histoire Univ. vol. he pe 
120; and the same writer, in his great history, gives almost innumerable instances 
af the crimes and persecutions constantly occurring. See, for some of the most 
striking cases, vol. fi, p. 383, vol iv. pp. 878, 330, 397, 495, 490, 530, vol. v. pp. 189, 

518, 661, 643, vol. vi. pp. 421, 42%, 424, 426, 427, 480, 400. Compare i 
Mén. et Correspond, p. 41, 42, pa 611, 612, vol. iii. pp. 244, 446, vol. 
lv. pp. 112-114; Benoist, de DEdit de Nantes, vol. i. pp. 307, 308 ; Duvernet; 

Hist. de la Sorbonne, vol. i. p. 217. 
= This, indeed, is not sa; T. — be justly bestowed, 
serie ae s 
ira, lasian, Hist, 

p. 243, And seo, to the 
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small account of those theological disputes which his 

sors had thought to be of paramount importance. re him, 
the kings of France, animated by the piety natural to the guard 
ians of the church, had exerted all their authority to u) uphold 
the interests of the sacred profession, Francis T. said, that if 
his right hand were a heretic, he would cut it off.** Henry n, 
whose zeal was still greater, ordered the judges to proceed 
against the Protestants, and publicly declared that he would 
“make the extirpation of the heretics his principal business” 
Charles TX., on the celebrated day of St: Bartholomew, attempt- 
ed to relieve the church by destroying them at a single blow, 
Henry III. promised to “oppose heresy even ht the risk of his 
life,” for he said “ he could not find a prouder grave than amidst 
the ruins of heresy.”** 

These were the opinions expressed, in the sixteenth century, 
by the heads of the oldest monarchy i in Europe But with 
auch feelings, the powerful intellect of Henr . had not the 
slightest sympathy. To suit the shifting politics "of his age, he 
had already changed his religion twice; und he did not hesitate 
to change it a third timo,” when he found that by doing so he 
could ensure tranquillity to his country. As he had displayed 


" So it is generally related ; but gir is a slightly € om version of this ortho- 
dox declaration in Sa formation in Fre vol i p. 30, Come 
Du n rey et He: ^ vol. fi p. 24, with Simondi, His. des 
vol. xvi. pp. 408, amer des Ambassad. — i | vol. 
ii p.45. Itwas d —— ho advised Charles V. to expel all e 
dans from de n. "Hia. de Pinguisition, oe 1 p. 429. 
= The hi Y nèh Protestants says, in 1648, “le nouveau rol Henri 
Ten sore un tigouroux que son pore." Benoist, Hirt. de PEdit de Nantes, vol. 
pl 
? M. Ranke (Civil Wars in France, vol, i, pp, 240, 241) says, that ho fasuod acire 
== “addressed to the parliaments and to the Judicial —— in which they wero 
d to proceed nguinet the Lutherans with the wed severity, and the t dodges 
informed that they would be held responsible sho la they — Iob "les eri 
in which he declared plainly, that as soon as the pe: 
was determined to make the extirpation of the heretics his 
also, on E; Hm In Pu in the goanen Aob 
i PR 334, 835, rea vol. ii, 


iet. Unio. 
— of the French Pretetonte p. 58. 
the Fsistes of Blois in 1588.. Ranke's Civil 

vol aer p "n — his edict, in 1585, ia Coy 

. 944, 246, and his m AAA 
ante, vo t P pd ahs Mornay, Xin " Correspa 

fist. Univ, vol. i. p. 260, vol 65i, 
With what zen! these A alos a 


—— 
i vol. La »i fio and see vol. ji. p. 24, 
afterwards apprehensive ofa fourth. apostasy : “Er 
meiste noch immer, Heinrich IV. werde zulotzt vielleicht wieder zum Protestantismus 
turfickkebren, wie "er or schon einmal 
M. Ranke, from hie great knowledge ol 
on these transactions than the French Titers have been 
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such indifference about his.0wn ereed, he could not; with. 
show much bigotry about the creed of his. subjects? We 
accordingly, that he was the author of thefirst public act 
toleration which any government promulgated in i 
iaa mias Ind been the religion of the country. Only five 
years «fter he had solemnly abjured Protestantism, he published 
the celebrated edict of Nantes," by which, for the first time, a 
Catholic government granted to heretics a fair share of civil and 

ligi ‘This was, unquestionably, the most important 
event that. yet occurred in the history of French: civiliza- 
tion”? If it is considered by itself, it is merely an evidence of 
the enlightened principles. of the king; but when we look at its 
panel success, and at the cessation of religious war which fol- 

wed it, we cannot fail to perceive that it was part of a vast 
movement, in which the people themselves participated. Those 
who recognize the truth of the principles I have laboured to es- 
tablish, will expect, that this great step towards religions liberty 
was jed by that spirit of scepticism, in the absence of 
which toleration has always been unknown... And that this was 
actually the case, may be easily proved by an: examination of the 
transitionary state which France began to enter towards the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

“he writings: of Rabelais: are often considered to afford. the 
first instance of religious scepticism in the French = 
But; after a tolerably intimate acquaintance with the works of 
this remarkable’ man, I have found nothing to justify such an 
opinion. He certainly treats. the clergy with ar 
and takes every opportunity of covering them with ridicule 


y the abjuration in 1593. Simondi, Hist. des 
202, 486, la 1690 lt was intimated to the pope as proba- 
 Hodry would "in den Sehooss der katholischen Kirche zurück“ 


Laval 
h en on be ry of Bane, Es 
thor instances, vol. i» 378, 


—8R 
Gargantua. “se 
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His attacks, however, are always made upon their p | vices, 
and not upon that narrow and intolerant’ spit ppn those 
vices were chiefly to be ascribed. In not a single instance does 
he show any thing like consistent scepticism;* nor does ke ap- 
pear to be aware that the disgraceful lives of the French clergy 
were but the inevitable consequence of a system, which, corrupt 
as it was, still possessed every appearance of stre and vitali- 
ty, Indeed, the immense popularity which he enj is, almost 
of itself, a decisive consideration; since no one, who is well in- 
formed as a et condition — French iM — — 
century, wi ieve it possible that!n , 80 su 
stition, should delight En writer by da superstition is Ani 
stantly attacked. 

But the extension pf experience, and the consequent increase 
of knowledge; were preparing the way for a' great change in the 
French intellect. "The process, which had just taken place in 
England, was now beginning to take place in France; and in 
both countries the order of events was precisely the same. 
spirit of doubt, hitherto confined to an occasional solitary thinker, 

ually assumed a: bolder form : first it found ‘a’ vent in the 
national literature, and then it influenced the conduct of practical 
statesmen, That there was, in France, an intimate connexion 
between scepticism and toleration, is. proved, not only by those 
general arguments which make us infer that such connexion 
must always exist, but also by the circumstance, that only a few 
years before the promulgation of the Edict of Nantes, there ap- 
peared the first systematic sceptio who wrote in the French lan- 
ques The Essays of Montaigne were published in 1588, and. 

rm. an epoch, not only in the literature, but also in the eiviliza- 
tion, of France, Putting aside personal peculiarities, which have 
less weight than is commonly —— it will be found, that the 
difference between Rabelais and Montaigne is a measure of the 
difference between 1545" and 1588, and that it, in some degree, 


formed: “Dont luy dist le moyne: Je ne dors jamais à mod sive, dndn quand jo 
tuis ay sermon, ou quand je pre Ds 

= His joke on the strength of Bamson (Chores de Rabelais, vol. ii. pp. 29, 20). 
and hia ridicule of one of the Mosaic laws (voL iii. 
other parts of his work, as to have no appearance 


Ssmo peoa ae'h) ti LONE hep th 


his reputation to the obscurity of his language. 
and in favour of his comprelensivoness, sec n. bold passage in Coleridge’ 


maine, vol. i. Pp. 188, 130, 
= The two first books in 1680; the third In 1585, with adiitloas to the first two, 
Be iron, Mem. pour serle PI, des Hanne (re YOL 3v p 210, Pri, 
75 Tio first impeossion of tho Pantagruct of Rabélai# has no dato on the title 
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corres; with the relation I have indicated between Jewe: 
and Hooker, and between Hooker and Chillingworth, For, the 
law which governs all these relations, is the law of a progressive 
scepticism. ‚What Rabelais was to the supporters of theology, 
that was Montaigne to the tl itself, The writings of Rab- 
elais were only directed against the clergy; but the — of 
Montaigne were directed against the system of which the el argy 
were the oflspring.’* | Under the guise of a mere man of 

world, expressing natural thoughts in common language, Mon- 
toigue concealed a spirit of lofty and audacious inquiry.» Ale 
though he lacked that. comprehensiveness which is the highest 
form of genius, he possessed other qualities essential to a great 
mind. He was very cautious, and yet he was very bold: He was 
cautious, since he would not believe strange things because they 
had been handed down by his forefathers ; and he was bold, since 
he was undaunted by the reproaches with which the ignorant, 
who love to dogmatize, always cover those whose knowledge 
makes them ready to doubt... These peculiarities would, in any 
age, have made Montaigne a useful man : in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, they made him an important one. At the same time; his 
easy and amusing style,“ increased the circulation of his works, 


page; but it la known that the third book was first printed fu 1545, and tho fourth 
book in 1546, Seo Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, vol, it. pp. 4-0, Paris, 1842. Tho 
statement in Diog. Univ. xxxvi. pp. 482, 483, is rather confused. 

* Mr. Hallam (Lit. Jurope, vol. ii, p. 20) pays, that his scepticism “is mob 
displayed in ration ut if we use the word ‘religion’ in its ordinary sense, as 
connected with dogra, it is evident, from Montaigne's language, that he was a 
septic, and an unflinching one too... Indeed, he gocs so far as to say that all relige 
Jous opinions are the result of custom: “Comme de- vray nous n'avons altre miro 
de la vérité ot do la ralson, que l'exeniple et ldéo des opinions et usances du pata 00 
nous sommes: là eat tousióxra la iete religion, la purfafeto police, partaiut et. 
accomply usage de toutes choses,’ nis de Montaigne, 

Ad x natural consequence, bo Jaye 

compare p. 28, See also how be notices the usurpationa of the theologie 

pp. 116, 508,528. Tho fact seems to bo, that Montaigne, while recognizin; 

edly the existence of religious truths, doubted our capacity for knowing them; that 
is (o say, ho doubted if, out of the immense number of religious opinions, there wero 
any means of ascertaining which were accurate. His observations on mirnclea (pp. 
Sal, 653, 651, 676) ilustrate the character of bla mind ; and what he says on pros 
phetic visions is quoted and confirmed by Pine}, in bis profound work, Allination 
Mentale, p. 256. Compare Maury, Légendes Picuses, p. 208 note. 

= His friend, the celebrated De Thou, calla hi omme frane, ennemi de toute 
contrainte," Mémoires, in De Thou, Hisl, Univ. vol ». 59; see also vol, xi. p. 590. 
And M. Lamartine classes him with Montesquieu, as “ces deux grands républicains 
de la penaée frangatse.” Hist, des Girondins, vol, i. p. 114. 

"He m Jt is, p. 97), "Co n'est. pas à Vadrenture sans raison que nous ate 
tribuons à simplesse et ignorance la facilité de croire et de se laisser. persuader." 
Compare two striking passages, pp. 100 and 685, Nothing of this sort had ever ap» 
venred before in the French language, 

© Dugald Stewart, whose turn of mind was vory different from that of Montaigne, 
salle bini * this most amusing author." Stewart's Philos, of the Mind, vol. i, p. 468. 
But Rousseau, In every respect a more competent judge, enthusiastically praises “la 
natreté, la gráco et l'inergie de son style inimitable.” Musset Pathay, Vio de Reus 
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aud thus contributed to popularize: — he ven- 
tured to recommend for general adoption, 
Eonia A the mint, b opes declaration. of. that, scepticism, 
sixteenth century, publicly ap- 
in roe 3" pine nearly three, generat sand developo it contin- 
ned its course with a constantly increasing activity 
itself in a manner similar to that which took. —— dn. ed 
Tt will not be necessary to follow all the Rapes this great pro- 
cess; but I will endeavour to trace those which, by their prom- 
inence, seem to be the most important, 
A few years after the appearance of shh — of Montaigne, 
there was published in France a work, which, though now little 
read, possessed in. the. seventeenth cio etal of the 
highest order. This; was the celebrated ise on Wisdom; 
by Charron, in which we find, for the first time, an attempt: made 
in a modern language to construct à system of morals without 
the aid of theo ology = What rendered this book, in some > 
eyen more fori ble than. Montaigne's, was the. air. of mani 
with which. it was written, Charron, was, evidently deeply, im- 
par with the importance of the task he had nndertakea, and 
e is — — disti. — from his contemporaries, by a re- 
markable purity both of language and of sentiment... His work 
is almost the only one oat —— Man in which nothing can be found 
to offend the chastest ears. Al he. borrowed from Mon= 
taigne innumerable E an EHAE e he has carefully omitted those 


seau; vol. i, p. 185, Compare Lettres de Bivins vol. fil, p. 401; edit, Paris, 1843, 

Lettres de Dudegand à Walpole, voli 

9 "Mais i gu — eas pm en France le — c'ost Mone 
Po "PME n 11. série, vol. ii, ‘288, 280. “Dio erste 
—— wir in den Versuchen des Michael von 
$ p 448, On the: immense ins 
fluence of oer ix. p. Y 458; Mantel, Dies 
vol. v. pp. 283-265 ; ARDET A 80-91 ; Le Long, Bil 
— vol. iv, p. 527 

tho remarks ea Charron in Tennémann, Geschichte der Phil 

vol. ix, p. 527, with two insidious passages in Charron, Ds la: Sagesse, vol, 1, pp. 4; 


366, 

** Tbe — of Charron to Montaigne were very comuderble, bat arè 
stated too strongly by. Boe Bi Françoise, p. 99; and 
Hollowes Literature of Europe, m — 

Charron was a bolder and 
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indecencies into which that otherwise charming writer was 
often betrayed. Besides this, there is about the work of Charron 
a systematic completeness which never fails to attract attention. 
-h originality, he was, in some respects, inferior to Montaigne; 
but he had the advantage of coming after him, and there can be 
no doubt that he rose to an elevation which, to Montaigne, would 
have been inaccessible. Taking his stand, as it were, on the 
summit of knowledge, he boldly attempts to enumerate the el- 
ements of wisdom, and the conditions under which those elements 
will work, In the scheme which he thus constructs, he entirely 
omits theological dogmas ;' and he treats with undissembled 
scorn many of those conclusions which the people had hitherto 
universally received. He reminds his countrymen that their re- 
ligion is the accidental result of their birth and education, and 
that if they had been born in a Mohammedan country, they would 
have been as firm believers in Mohammedanism as they then 
were in Christianity. From this consideration, he insists on the 
absurdity of their troubling themselves about the variety of creeds, 
— that such variety is the result of circumstances over which 
ive no control, ' Also it is to be observed that each of 
these different religions declares itself to be the true one ;'7 and 
all of them are equally based upon supernatural pretensions, 
such as mysteries, miracles, prophets, and the like. It is be- 
cause men forget these’ things, that they aré the slaves of that 
confidence which is the great obstacle to all real knowledge, and 
which can only be removed by taking such a large and compre- 
hensive view, as will show us how all nations cling with equal 
zeal to the tenets in which they have been educated.’ 
says Charron, if we look a little deeper, we shall see that each of 
the great religions is built upon that which preceded it, Thus, 
the religion of the Jews is founded upon that of the Egyptians ; 


= Sec his definition, or rather description, of wisdom, in Charron, De da Sagesse, 
vol. 3. p. 295, vol. ii. pp. 113, 115. 

a De ta Rapes, vol 3, 301. 

 “Chacune se prófüro aux autres, et a0 confio d'étre Ja meilleure et plus vraio 

les autres, et Sentra. aussi les unos anx autres quelque chose, et pare 

sentre-condamnent De ta Sagesst, vol. i. p. 848; see also vol. E pp, 
144, 304, 305, 808, vol. ji. p. almost identical are used by M. 
Charles Comte, Traité de Légisation, 

** ^ Toutes trouvent et fournissent miracles, prodiges, oracles, mystères eacrés, 
ginta propios fies, certains articles de foy et eréance nécesares au salut." De 
a Bagesse, i. p. 346. 

Eco he opposes pröselytism; and takes up the philosophie ground, that fe 
AXgious opinions, boing governed by undevlating lawa, owe their variations to variae 
tions in their ant and are always, if left to themselves, eulted to the exist: 

de eos conclusions, nous apprendona à n'épouser rien, ne 

ie so “troubler do rien, mais quoi qu'il advionne, qu l'en 

crie, tempite, se resoudre à ce point, que c'est le cours du mondo, c'est mature quí 
fait des siennes.” Dela Sagesse, Yol, i, p 811. 
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Christianity is the résult of Judaism; and, from these two 

there has naturally sprung Mohammedanism.** : We; — 
adds this great writer, should rise above the pretensions of hostile 
sects, and, without being terrified’ by'the fear of future punish- 
ment, or allured by the hope of future happiness, we should’ be 
content with such practical religion as consists —— ‘the 
duties of life ; and, uncont: by the dogmas of any particular 
creed; we should strive to make the soul retire inward upon itself, 
and by the efforts of its own contemplation, admire the ineffable 
^ quar of the Being of beings; the supreme cause of all created. 

ings,” 

Such were the sentiments which, in the year 1601, were for the 
first time laid before the French people in their own mother- 
tongue.* - The sceptical and secular spirit, of which they were 
the representatives, continued to increase; "and, as the seven= 
teenth century advanced, the decline of fanaticism, so far from 
being confined to a few isolated. thinkers, gradually became com- 


mon, even among ordinary politicians? ‘The clergy; sensible-of 


* v Mais comme ellen nalasent Pune après l'autre, la plus jeune bâtit toujours 
sur son ainge et prochaine précédente, laquelle elle n'improuve, ni ne condamne de 
fords en: comble, autrement élle né seroit pas ote, et ne pourroit prendre pled; 
mais seulement l'accuse ou d'imperfection, ou de son terme fini, et qu'à cotto ocea- 
sion elle vient pour lui succ@der ct In parfaire, et ainsi Ia ruine peu-d-peu, et s'enrichit 
de ses dépouilles, comme In JudaTque a fait à la Gentille et Ezyptienne, la Chrétienne 
Àla Judsique, la Mahométane à In Judatque et Chrétienne ensemble: mais les 
vieilles condamnent bien toutdl-falt ot entièrement les Jeunes, et les tiennent pour 
ennemies capablea.” Dela Sagesse, vol. L p. 349. This, T believe, is tlie first itie 
stance in any modern language of the doctrine of religious development; a doctrine 
which, since Charron, has been steadily advancing, particularly among mon whoss 
knowledge is extensire enough to enable them to compare the different religions 
which have prevailed nt different times, In this, na in other subjects, they who are 
unable to compare, rmppose that every thing i isolated, simply because à them the 
continuity is invisible. As to the Alexandrian doctrine of —* found par» 
ticularly [n Clement and Origen; see Neander’s Hiat of he C) vol li. pp. 284- 
a; "s i rticular pp. 241, 240. e — : 
la vol. i. pp: 850, 385; two cent 10 whole 
captor ought Yo be vea, Horo il: chap. ve. Inf there ls an occasional ambiguity. 
Tennemann, however, in tho most important point, understands Charron as I do in 
regard to the doctrine of future punishments, | Geschichte der Philosophie, vol, ix. 


478. 
PE Tho first edition of La was published st Bourdeaux In 1601. 
T Lit vol. Hi. p. 50 


» 639. 
Loy and Lavaléo (Hic: des Francais, 
) zeal rots the seventeenth 
ned ot 


tootempty 
wp. 201, Fre (690, and In 1604, the “ Politiques" aro noticed by 
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the danger, wished tlie government to check: the progress of in 
p*and the died imself, in a formal remonstrance with 
y, urged him to remedy the evil, prosecuting the heretics, 
from whom he thought all the mischief had originally proceeded. 
LAE UM, et —— He saw the immense .ad- 
vantages that would arise, if he could weaken the ecclesiastical 
power by balancing the two sects against each other ;* and, 
therefore, though he was a Catholic, his policy rather leaned in 
favour. of the Protestants, as being the weaker party.” He 
granted sums of money towards the support of their ministers 
and the repair of their vierte ;* he banished the Jesuita, who 
were their most dangerous enemies ; 5” and. he. always had with 
him two representatives of the reformed: chureh, whose business 
it was to inform him, of any infraction of those. ediets which he 
had issued in favour of their religion.“ 


Univ, vol. xi. p. 171, vol. xil. hM 134); and on fa — in 1593, of “lo ters 
ti politique et négociateur,” see. Cape) la Réforme, vol. vi. p. 230. 
also, “los politi Pia leiter —* ambassador to his 
own court, in 1616, in Capefi Aelieu, vol. 1. p. 435 and for tho rise in a Paris 


jn 1009, of a “politisch und ‘este gemissigto Gesinnung, "s00 Ranke, die Papste, 


it a Sorbonne went 60 far as to condemn Charron’s great work, but could not 
succeed in having it srobibited. Compare Duvernet, Hist. de la Sorbonne, vol. A. 
pP a with Bayle article Charron, note F. 

in the appendix to Ranke — ‚Römischen Papste, vol. ili pp. 141, 142), there 
wil bo found Dio, instructions which were given to the nuncio, in 1603, when bo was 
sent to tho French court; and which should bo compared with a letter, written in 
1604, in Sut p Economies Royales, vol, Y. p. 122, edit, 1840. 

* “Sein Sinn war us nse Pap * Zweifel, das Gleichgewicht zwischen ii- 
nen xa erhalten.” Pápste, vol. ii. pp. 430, 431... “Henri IV, l'expression. 
comme une fric entre ces deux 


249, 275-277. 

H Henry IV. banished the Jesuits In 15945. but they were. PS. later in hls 
Teign, to make fresh settlements in France. lassan, Hist, de la Diplomatie, vol, vi. 
P- 485; Basin, Hist, de Louis XIII, vol i p. 106; Monteil, Divers tats, Yol. Y. 
w note; De Thou, Hist, Univ. vol, xiv. p. 298. Compare the notices of them. 

ly, (Eeonomies, vol. ii, p. 234, vol, iv, pp. 200, 235, 245, But there can be little 

pes that they owed their recall to tho dread entertained of their intrigues ( Grégoire, 
Hist, des Con féascurs, p. 316); and Henry e evidently disliked, ax well as feared them. 
See two letters from him in Du (êm. «t Corresp. vol. vi. pp. 129, 151, it 
would appear, from the Am. de Wal qol y. p. 860, Parla 1833, thot the lag 
pever restored to them their former authority in regard to education. 

© Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. i. pp. 142, 143; Le Vassor, vol. i, p. 150- 
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Thus it was, that’ * Franee; a5 well as im England, toleras 

jend thus it was, that out ot 

ism d avons the humane and enlightened measures 

of Henry IV. PA —— by whom these things were ef- 

fected, unha] victim to that fanatical spirit which ho 

had done muc iem ; but the circumstances which occurred 

after his death, showed how great an impetus had been given to 
the i 


On the murder of -Honiy IV.; in 1610, the government fell 
into the hands of the queen, who administered it during-the mi- 
nority of her son, Louis XIII. And it is a remarkable evidence 
of the direction which the mind was now —— that she, though 
a weak and bigoted woman,“ refiained from those persecutions 
which, only one generation before, had been considered a neces- 
sary proof of religious sincerity, "That, indeed, must have been 
a movement of no common energy, which could force toleration, 
early in the seventeenth century, upon a princess of the house of 
Medici, an ignorant and superstitious Catholic, who had been 
educated in the midst of her priests, and had been accustomed: t6 
look for their applause as the highest object of earthly ambition. 

Yet this was what actually occurred. The queen continued 
the ministers of Henry IV., and announced that in every thing 
she would follow his example Her first public act was, a dec- 
laration, that the Edict of Nantes should beinviolably — 
for, she says, “experience has taught our predecessors, that vio- 
lence, so far from inducing mem to return to the Catholic church, 
prevents them from doing s0J"4 | Indeed, so anxious was: she 
Simondi, rol xxi. p. 1165 Duplessis Mornay, vol. Lp. 889; Sully, Giemomias, vl, 
Vil pp. 105, da2, 44 

When Ravaillee was examined, bo said, ^ qu'il y avait. M excité — 

46 eligon, et par me Impalalon tregalatble = Bakin, Hil, dé Lovis IIT, vol. 
p.35. This work contains the follost. account I have —5 of — Taney of 
whom there Js, moreover, à annoy eon fistoriettes de da Riauz, 
"pM "Und ons B — — ca er etim 
^ PEE — Stc alia 

«le 
— to ladles fom jur e Doll Miras) 
resp. vol, xi, p. 282, vol. xii, p. 429. Sully had feared that the ‘death ‘of Henry 
would cause a change of policy: !* quo l'on walloit jetter dana des deseins folia" 
cs aux règles, ordres et maximes du feu roy." (Economies Royales, vol. viii 
MCI declirtion in Basin, i. dé Lovis NIIT vol Y. pe T, 785 nd nos 
Zar ds In Mie de Richelieu, Sl, L- x voll. pn. 27; 





upon big esr that when Louis, in 1614, attained his nomina. 
majority, the first act of his government was i confirma» 
tion of the Edict of Nantes.“ And, in 1615, she caused the 
king, who still remained under her tu! + to issue a declara» 
tion, by which all — measures. in t: of the Protes- 
tants were publicly confirmed. : In the same spirit, she, in 1611, 
wished to raise to the presidency. of parliament. the celebrated 
De Thou; and it was only by making a formal announcement 
of his heresy, that the pope succeeded in frustrating what he con- 
sidered an impious design.** no 

The turn which things were now taking, caused no little 
alarm to the friends of the hierarchy... The most zealous church- 
men loudly censured the policy of the queen; and a great histo- 
sian has observed, that when, during the reign of. Louis XIII, 
such alarm was caused in Europe by the active encroachments 
of the ecclesiastical er, France was: the: first country. that 
ventured to oppose them.'^ ¶ The nuncio openly complained. to 
the queen of her conduct in favouring heretics; and he anxiously 
desired that those Protestant works should. be suppressed, by 
which: the. ‘consciences of true believers were —— scandal- 
ized?” But. these, and similar representations, were no longer 
listened to with the respect they would formerly have received ; 
and the affairs of the country continued to be administered with 
those purely temporal views, on which the measures of Henry IV. 
had been avowedly based.” 

Such was now the policy of the government of France ;.a gov- 
ernment which not many years before, had considered it the great 


glürtrair, cdit Petitot, 1822, ol p 409; a book Titte know, bat vell worthy or 


being read. 
* Basin, Hist, de Louis XIII, vol, 1. P 262; Benolst, Mist. de Y Edit de Nantes, 
vol. f. CSS Mèm. de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. i. p. 257; Le Vassor, vol. i p. 604, 


L 610, 077, 716, 764, 

“ Bazin, Hist. de La HIT, vol. 1. pp. 361, 382. 

= In 1611, “Je pape le rejeta formellement comme hérétique.” Basin, vol. Lp. 
174. This is glossed over by Pontchartrain ( Mémotres, vol. 1: p. 450); but the state- 
ment 3t M. Bazin la confirmed In tho preface to De Thou, Histoire Universelle, Yol. 

p. xvi, 

“Der erste Einhalt den die kirchliche Rettauration erfuhr, geschah in Frank: 
rich.” "Ranke, die Römischen Papste, vol. iii. p. 160. 

” This desire waa expressed several times, but in vain; “ Gern hätten die Nüntien 
Werko * T sen is iud He Lou es be pum nicht dod 
Ranke, 'üpste, vol. lif, p. 1 ang. Compare Afém. de Richelieu, vol. ii. 
08; Min. de Pontchartrain, vol. p.i > Es: * 

™ This decline of the ecclesiastical power la noticed by many writers of the timo; 
but It fs suifictoat to refer to the very curious remonstrance of the French clergy, it 
1605, in De Thou, Hist, Univ. vol. xiv. pp. 446, 447. 
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duty of a sovereign to punish heretics and extirpato heresy. That 
this continued improvement was merely the result of the general 
intellectual ‚development, is evident, not. only from. its 
but also from the character of the queen-regent and, the king. 
No one who has read the contemporary memoirs, can deny that 
Mary de Medici and Lonis XII. were as superstitions as any of 
their predecessors; and it is, therefore, evident, that this disro- 
gard of theological prejudices was due, not to their own personal 
— but E the — —— i of * country, nies? 
pressure of an age which, in the rapidity of its progress, 
ried along those who believed themselves to be its rulers. = 
+, But these considerations, weighty as. they are, will (only 
slightly diminish the merit of that remarkable man, who now | 
appeared. on. the stage of public affairs, During the last eigh- 
teen. years of the reign.of Louis XIIL, France was entirely gov- 
erned by Richelieu, one of that extremely: small class of states- 
men to whom it is given to impress their own character on the 
destiny of their country... This great ruler has, in his knowledge 
of the political art, probably never. been surpassed, except by that 
prodigy of genius who, in our time, troubled the fortunes of Eu- 
rope. But, in one important point of view, Richelieu was supe- 
rior to, Napoleon... The life of Napoleon, was a constant effort to 
oppress. the liberties of mankind; and his unrivalled capacity 
exhausted. its resources in struggling against the tendencies of a 
great age. Richelieu, too, was a despot ; but his despotism took 
a nobler turn. He — what Napoleon never possessed, a 
just appreciation of the * of his own time... In one, great 
point, indeed; he failed. His attempts. to destroy the power of 
the French nobility were altogether futile ;™ for, owing to u long 
course of events, the authority of that insolent class was so deeply 
rooted in the popular mind, thatthe labours of another century 
were required to efface its ancient influence, But, though Riche- 
liew could not diminish the social and moral weight of the French 
nobles, he: curtailed their. political privileges; and he chastised 
= Ay M. Montell says (Mist. des Français dex dicera Kate, vol. vil, p. 114), 
*Richelien tint le sceptro; Loula XIIL portala couronne,” And Campion (M4 
moires, p. $1) calls blm “plutòt fe maltro qua le ministre ;" and adda, pp, 218, 219, 
that he "avoit gouvernd dix-huit ans la France avec un pouvoir absolu et une gloire 
mt Peto ier nal om P) — ir 
a in ehe in, that Richelieu did destroy their — bui 
this error arises from confusing. influence, with social influence. What ls 


political. influ 
termed the political of 4s. merely the, m and manifestation of 
ph cas Tae — ‚can = weaken the 
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their crimes with a severity which, for a time at least, repressed 
their former license’ So little, however, can even the ablest 
statesman effect, unless he is seconded by the general temper of 
the age in which he lives, that these checks, rude as they were, 
produced’ no” permanent result. After his death, the French 
nobles, as we shall presently see, quickly rallied ; and, in the 
wars of the Fronde, detinea that great struggle into a mere con- 
test of rival families, Nor was it until the close of the eighteenth 
century, that France was ‘finally relieved from the overweening 
influence of that powerful class, whose selfishness had long re- 
tarded the progress of civilization, by retaining the people in a 
thraldom, from the remote effects of which they have not yet 
fully recovered. 

Although in this respect Richelieu failed in ——— dè- 
signs, he in other matters met with signal success. is war 
owing to the fact, that his large and comprehensive views har 
monized with that sceptical tendency, of which I have just gi 
some account. For this remarkable man, though he was a bishop 
and a cardinal, never for a moment allowed the claims of his pro- 
fession to make him forego the superior claims of his country. 
He knew, what is too often forgotten, that the governor of a peo- 
ple should measure affairs solely by a — standard, and 
should pay no regard to the pretensions of any sect, or the prop- 
agation of any opinions, except in reference to the t and 

tical welfare of men. "The consequence was, that, during 

is administration, there was seen thé marvellous spectacle of 
supreme authority wielded by a priest, who took no pains to in- 
crease the power of the spiritual classes, Indeed, so far from 
this, he often treated them with what was then considered un- 
exampled rigour, The royal confessors, on account of the im- 
portance of their functions, had always been regarded with a cer- 
tain veneration ; they were supposed to be men of unspotted 
piety ; they had hitherto possessed immense influence, and even 
the most powerful statesmen had ht it advisable to show 
them the deference due to their exalted position. Richelieu, 
1 Richelion appears to have formed the design of humbling the nobles, at least. 

ns early as 1024. Ece a characteristic passage In his Mémoires, vol: Ñ. p. 340, In 
Swindiernc's Courts of Furepe, vol. ij. pp. 63-06, there it a curious traditional anec 
dote, which, though probably false, shows, at all events, the fear and hatred with 
which the French nobles regarded the memory of Richeflen more than & century 
* On thelr influence, sec Grégoire, Histoire des Confeseura ; und compare the ro 
marks of Mr. Grote, a great writer, whose mind ls always ready with historical analo- 
Es Grates jig 'reeee, vol. vl. p. $93, 2d edit. 1851. Many of the French kings 

a strong natural affection for monks; but the most singular Instanco I have 
found of this sor: of love ia mentioned by no less a man than De Thou, respecting 
Henry II. Do Thou (Hist. Unis vol. x. pp. 606, 607) mys of that prince: “Bolt 
tempérament, soit éducation, la présence d'un moine faisait lonjours plaisir à Henri- 
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however, was too familiar with a at — pos 
much respect for these keepers of the consciences of in 
Caussin, the confessor of Louis XTIT., had, it seems, followed 
example of his predecessors, and endeavoured to instil his own 
views of policy into the mind of the royal penitent." But Riche- 
lieu, #0 soon as he heard of this, —— him from office, and 
sent him into exile; for, he contemptuously says, “the little 
father Caussin” should not interfere in matters of government, 
since he is one of those “who have always been brought! up in 
the innocence of a religions life”? Caussin was succeeded 
the celebrated Sirmond ; but Richelieu would not allow the new 
confessor to begin his ‘duties, until he had solemnly promised 
never to interfere in state affairs. 

On another occasion of much more importance, Richelieu dis- 
played a similar spirit. "The French clergy were then possessed 
of enormous wealth ; and as they enjoyed the privilege ate —— 
themselves, they were careful not to make what they consi 
unnecessary contributions towards defraying the expenses of the 
state. They had cheerfully advanced money to carry on war 
against the Protestants, because they believed it to be Aheirduty 


to assist in the —— of heresy.’ But — saw no reason 


why their revenues should be wasted in effecting mere temporal 
benefits; they considered themselves as the —— of: 


set apart for spiritual ‘purposes, and they ght it impious 


et je Iul al mol-méme souvent. entendu dire, que leur vue produisoit le méme effet 
‘Sur son (ime, que le chatouillement le plas déllent sur Te corps." 

* One of his suggestions waa, “sur les dangers que courolt le catholicisme en 

Allemagne, par pes na bE puissances protestantes." Grégoire, Hist. des 
— p, 242. The fullest. khe of Caussin is in Le Vensor, Hist. — 

If, vol. ix. pp. 287-209 to which, however, Grégolre never refers. As I shall 
have frequent an to quote Le Vassor, T may ol 'e, that he ts far more accu- 
rate than is Fico supposed, and that he has been very unfairly treated by Ye 

ES ark — aa unpopular, on account of his con- 
irs of Ihe Wat Losa X ate Sete ay dye te 198 309 
a ly o! of E * to far as my own reading e: 
met: E bia pur lou. 

Y 4 Lo petit poro Caussin,” Mim, de Richelieu, vol, x. im and winy 
ho is classed among the "personnes qui avolent toujours été nourries dans Pin 
nocence d'une vie religieuse :" uA also p. 215, on his “simplicitó et 
Respecting Richelieu's treatment of Caussin, seo Mim. "de Me vol. ie 
118; Lettres EC i vol. i. p. 49; ab a neo ts 182. 

msi Hut. sala, vol. xxii. p. 992; Zullemant 
riettes, vol IH. p. rts Le m Bae e ree E — a L3 D$ 
says, that Sirmond “ge soutint à la cour sous le ministère 
ne se mélolt point des afairos d'état," _ According to the e writer er (eal, v Ti pe 
156), Richelieu thought át one time of depriving the Jesuits of their post. we 


fessor to the ki 
lit. des Frangais, vol, fü. 
Fol. iv. p. 208; Basin, Hist. de Lowis XIII, 
de Nantes, vol. ¡L pp. 881, 398. Bendit says: “Lo 
Sorromp, eroyelt tout sn dérele compris m 
offroit de grandes sommes, & condition qu'on 
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that wealth. ted by, the piety of their ancestors sho 
fall into the hands of statesmen. Richelieu, who 
fices of, in had 


maxim of policy, that “the 

consideration." . With such 

principle, that havin 

the clergy, he compelled them to aid the government by an cx- 
traordinary supply of 6,000,000 francs; and, finding that some 
of the highest dignitaries, had. ex] their discontent at so 
unusual a step, he laid hands on.them also and, to the amaze- 
ment of the church, sent into exile not only four of the bishops, 
but likewise the two archbishops of Toulouse and of Sens.'* 

If these things had been done fifty years earlier, they. would 
most assuredly have, proved fatal to the minister, who dared. to 
attempt them. But, Richelieu, in these and similar measures, 
was aided by the spirit of an age which was beginning to despise 
ita ‘ancient masters. - For this general Ande was now be- 
coming apparent, not only in literature and in politics, but even 

the proceedings of the ordinary tribunals, The nuncio. in- 
dignantly complained of the hostility displayed against ecelesins- 
tics by the French judges; and he, said. that, among. other 
shameful things, some clergymen had been hung, without being 
first deprived of their spiritual character.” On other occasions, 


m 
Er 
ruine. 


elieu, vol. il. p. 
© Sismo 


stanoos atroces, 
= “Die 


glauben, vorzi 
fahre. . ... Zuweilen werde ein Geistlicher hingerichtet ohne erst degradirt xu seyn." 
Ranke, die Püpste, vol. V. p. 167: a summary, in 1641, of the complaints of the 
then nuncio, and of those of his predecessors, Lo Vassor (Hist. de Louis XII, 
xol. Y. pp. 51 seq.) has givon some curious details respecting the animosity between 
the elergy and tho secular tribunals of France in 1624, 
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the increasing contempt : itself in a way well suited to the 
coarseness of the ; Bonis, the 
of Bourdeaux, was twice d bete beaten ; by 
Duke d'Epernon, and afterwards by the Maréchal de Vitry.'* 
Nor did ichelien, who u — the od, * 
severity, seem anxious to puni ¡is gross outrage. In tl 
archbishop not only received no sympathy, but, a few years later, 
was peremptorily ordered by Richelieu to retire to his own dio- 
cese; such, however, * his alarm at the state of affairs, that 
he fled to Carnia ut himself under the protection of 
the pope. "This dum f in 1641; and nine years earlier, the 
church had incurred a. still greater scandal, Forin 1632, serious 
disturbanges having arisen in Languedoc, Richelieu did not fear 
to meet the difficulty by depriving some of the bishops, and seiz- 
ing Es — — * — t les 
ie in tion o! fb lungs may imanes . 
repeated injuries, even if they had proceeded from a la 
would Tiare het kod Endara; but they were rendered doubly 
bitter by being the — of one of themselves—one who had be been 
—— in the pi t which he turned. This it 


was which — the offence, because it seemed to be add- 
ing treachery to insult. It was not a war from without, but it 
was a treason from within, It was a bishop who humbled the 
episcopacy, and a cardinal who affronted the Church." Such, 
however, was the general temper of men, that the clergy did not 
venture to strike an open blow ; but, by means of their partisans, 


** Simondi, A a vol. xxi p. 301; Mm. de Bassomplerre, vo: 
El, pp. 202, 85%, Bazin, who notices thie grace sly aye (a de 
Louis XII, vol, iii. 458): “Le maróchal de Vitry, suivant I lo qui tai en 
avoit donné le due non, s'em] a. ar de son bâton." In ro- 

gard to the best account fim. de where it is stated (vol, 
"ii p- 194) that the duke, just before flogging the archbishop, “ discit au 

Tous, vous verrez comme j'étrillerai votre archevéque," This was 

A witness, who heard the duke utter the words. — for further informa- 

n, Le Vossor, Hist, de Lowis XIII, vol. x. partil. p. 97, with Tollemant des Riauz, 
Historiettes, vol. i sd 11%. Des Réaux, who, in his own way, was somewhat of a 
rin ier, conti * Cet archevéque se pouvoit vanter d'étre le prélat 

—— — bh po battu,” His brother was Cardinal Soardis; a man of 
some little reputation in time, and concerning whom a curious anecdote Is 
related in Mim. de em oneal Pris 

Simondi, Hist. des wol xxiii. p. 470. Le —— de Louie 
XIII vol. x. d dre it done honteusement à Carpentras. 
tous la protection da pape." 

™ “Les évéques furvot punts par lx salil do Jour tein j Alby, Nimes, mes, Uzès, 
furent privées de leurs prelaa® — — 1044, voL 8. p. 24: 
The Protestants were greatly delighted at the punishment of the bishops of Alby an 
sh ate "er mi — q —— une vengeance divine.” 

" In a short piel RF. Richel which was published immediately after 
* tho writer indignantly say shat "balag wetrdical, ho aieted ln church 

Bomers Tracts, vol. v. p. 540. tasin, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. iv. p. 822 
VOL, 1—26 
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scattered the most odious libels against the great minister 
Thy sald that he was unchaste, that he was guilty of de- 
bauchery, and that he held incestuous commerce with his own 
niece. They declared that he had no religion ; that he was 
only & Catholie in name ; that he was the pontiff of the Hugue- 
mots; that he was the patriarch of atheists; and, what was 
worse than all, they even accused him of wishing to establish a 
schism in the French church. Happily, the time was now 
passing away in which the national mind could be moved by 
such artifiees as these, Still, the charges are worth recording, 
because they illustrate the tendency of public affairs, and the 
bitterness with which the spiritual classes saw the reins of power 
falling from their hands. Indeed, all this was so manifest, that 
in the last civil war raised against Richelieu, only two years be- 
fore his death, the insurgents stated in their proclamation, that 
one of their objects was to revive the respect with which the 
clergy and nobles had formerly been treated.” 
he more we study the career of Richelieu, the more prom- 
inent does this antagonism become. Every thing proves that 
was conscious of a great struggle going on between the old 
ecclesiastical scheme of government, and the new secular scheme ; 
and that he was determined to put down the old — and up- 
hold the new one. For, not only in his domestic administration, 
but also in his foreign policy, do we find the same unprecedent- 
ed disregard of theological interests. The House of Austria, 
particularly its Spanish branch, had long been respected by all 
pious men as the faithful ally of the church; it was looked upon 
as the scourge of heresy ; and its proceedings against the heretics 
had won for it a great name in ecclesiastical history." When, 
therefore, the French government, in the reign of Charles IX., 
made a deliberate attempt to destroy the Protestants, France 
naturally established an intimate connexion with Spain as well 
as with Rome ;” and these three great powers were firmly unit- 
* This scandalous charge in regard to his niece, was a favourite one with the 
clergy ; and among many other instances, the accusation was brought by the Cardi- 
sal — in the grossest manner, Sce Tullemant des Réauz, Historiettes, vol. 
ep, j i . 
ou tle panca Ren nds Oupofpueh —— 
* Com Des Réauz, Histerieites, vol. fi. p. 238, with la Vassor, Hist. de 
Louis XIII, vol. vil. part ii. pp. 177, 178, vol. ix. p. 277. 
& Beo the manifesto in Sismondi, Hist. des Frangais, vol. xxiii. pp. 452, 458. 
Late in tho sixteenth century, “fils ainé do l'église" wna the recognized and 
mellancrtsd ds of the kings of Spain. De how, Hia Unis. vel al p. 286- Cam- 
lich the Catholics, carly In the — — C ‘peli respecting 


Spain, ses Min da Fontenay Mareuil,voL i. p. 1895 Alim. de Basompierre vol i- 
P 


” As to the connexion between this foreign policy and the massacre of Saint 
"Bartholomew, see Capefigue, Hist. de la Réforme, vol. iil. pp. 253, 268, 269. 
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ed, not by a community of tem interests, but by the force 
of a religious compact. This theological confederacy was after» 
wards broken up by the personal character of Henry IV. and 
by the growing indifference of the age ; but during the minority 
of Louis XIIL, the queen-regent had in some degree renewed it, 
and had attempted to revive the superstitious prejudices upon 
which it was based." In all her feelings, she was a zealous Cath- 
olic; she was warmly attached to Spain; and she succeeded 
in marrying her son, the young king, to a Spanish princess, and 
hor daughter to a ish prince.” 

Tt might have been expected that when Richelieu, a great 
dignitary of the Romish church, was placed at the head of 
affairs, he would have re-established a connexion so eagerly de- 
sired by the profession to which he belonged. But his conduct 
was not regulated by such views as these, His object was, not 
to fuvour the opinions of a sect, but to promote the interests of 
a nation. His treaties, his diplomacy, and the schemes of his 
foreign alliances, were all directed, not against the enemies of 
the church, but against the enemies of France, By erecting this 
new standard of action, Richelieu took a great step towards secu- 
larizing the whole system of European politics, For, he thus 
made the theoretical interests of men subordinate to their prac- 
tiealinterests, Before his time, the rulers of France, in order to 
punish their Protestant subjects, had not hesitated to demand 
the aid of the Catholic troops of Spain ; and in so doing, they 
merely acted upon the old opinion, that it was the chief duty of 
à government to suppress heresy, This pernicious doctrine was 
first openly repudiated by Richelieu, As early as 1617, and be- 
fore he established his power, he, in an instruction to one of 
the foreign ministers which is still extant, laid it down as a prin- 


A On the polly, and ail more on the flings, of Henry IY. towards the House 


of Austria, seo (Ezonomies Royales, vol. il. p. 291, vol. UL pp, 102, 166, vol. 

Iv. pp. 259, 200, 321, 343, 844, 364, vol. v, p. 122, vol, vL p. 299, vol. vil. p. 308, 

er Pique che, vol.i. pp. 26, 309; Aim, de ol. 1. pp. 16, 

B . 3 Mim. vol d. 
; Hist. de Louis X) Pet pS vel ip 3191 Somone at 
is . Her husband, Henry IV., raid that she had “the 
Spaniard, Hist, de la Réforme, voL. vill. p. 160. 

% This was, in her opinion, a master-stroke of policy: "Entétée du double 

iago avec Y ie qu'elle avoit ménage aves tant d's et qu'elle re- 

t comme le rme appui de son aulorité," Ze Vamor, Hist, de Louis 
(TIT, vol. I. pp. 453, 454. 

* So late as 1656, the French clergy wished “to hasten a peace with Spain, and 
to curb the hereties in France.” Letter from Pall to Thurlos, written in 1656, and 
printed in Vaughan's Protectorate of , vol. L p. 430, 8vo. 1839. Disiog 
the minority o Louis XHL, * — * ps calholiques, at ceux qui di FR 
rolent, à quelque jun co fast, l'union des deux roya, deux couronnes 

ry ete al seul moyen propre, selon leur advis, pour Vextirpa- 
som des hördaloı dana la chrestient&" ‘Sully, (eon. Royalen, vol. ix. p. 181; com 
pare vol. vii, p. 248, on * les zéléz catholiques espagnolisez de France.’ 
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viple, that, in matters of state, no Catholic ought to prefer a 
Beta to a French Protestant. To us, indeed, in die pro- 
gress of society, such preference of the claims of our country to 
those of our creed, has become a matter of course; but in those 
days it was a startling novelty.” Richelieu, however, did not 
fear to push the paradox’ even to its remotest consequences, 
The Catholic church justly considered that its interests were 
bound up with those of the House of Austria ;'" but Richelieu, 
directly he was called to the council, determined to humble that 
house in both its branches." To effect this, he openly support- 
ed the bitterest enemies of his own religion. He aided the Lu- 
therans against the Emperor of Germany; he aided the Cal- 
vinists against the King of Spain. During the cighteen years he 
was supreme, he steadily pursued the same undeviating pol- 
icy." When Philip attempted to oj the Dutch Protes- 
tants, Richelieu made common cause with them ; at first, advanc- 
ing them large sums of money, and afterwards inducing the 
French king to sign a treaty of intimate alliance with those 
who, in the — of the church, he ought rather to have 
chastised as rebellious heretics.'** In the same way, when that 
of ti document Y mole and it Ae u ow [XE Save 
Test atone Heiner en Radio d'état en fupaguel allant quin franpal be 
— the reign of Henry IV. tho French Protestants were not considered 
to be Frenchmen: “The intolerant dogmas of Roman Catholicism did not recognize 
thom as Frenchmen. ‘They were looked upon as foreigners, or rather as enemies ; 
And were treated as such.” Felice, Hist. of the Protestante of France, p. 216, 

?* Sismondi says, under the yonr 1610, “Toute l'église catholique éroyoit sen 
sort lié à vclul de la maison d'Autriche.” Hist, dea Français, vol, xxii, p. 180. 

3: ^ Sa vue dominante fut l'abalssement de la maison d'Autriche,” Hist. 
de la Diplomatie Frangaise, vol. lli. p. $1. And, on tho early formation of this 
scheme, see Mém. de la — vol Lp. 350. De Retz says, that before 
Richelieu, no one had even thought of such a Hop: " Celui d'attai formidablo 
maison d'Autriche n'avolt &t6 imaginó de personne.” Mèm. de Rete, vol. . p. 45. 
il 
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great war broke out, in which the —— to subj 
to the true faith the consciences of German Protestan: i 
lieu stood forward as their protector; he endeavoured the 
beginning to save their leader the Palatine; and, failing in that, 
he concluded in their favour an alliance with Gustavus Adol- 
phus,!* the ablest. military commander the Reformers had then 
produced.. Nor did he stop there, After the death of Gus- 
tavus, he, seeing that the Protestants were thus deprived of 
their great leader, made still more vigorous efforts in- their fa- 
vour.!* He intrigued for them in foreign courts ; he opened ne- 
gotiations in their behalf ; and eventually he ized for their 
protection a public confederacy, in which all ecclesiastical con- 
siderations were set at defiance. This league, which formed an 
important precedent in the international polity of Europe, was 
not only contracted by Richelieu with the two most powerful 
enemies of his own church, but it was, from its tenor, what Bis- 
mondi emphatically calls a ** Protestant, confederation,” —a Prot- 
estant confederation, he says, between France, England, and 
Holland." 

These things alone would have made the administration of Ri- 


chelieu a great epoch in the history of European civilization, For, 
his government affords the first example of an eminent Catholic 
statesman systematically disregarding ecclesiastical interests, and 
showing that disregard in the whole scheme of his foreign as well 
as domestic policy. Some instances, indeed, approaching to this, 
may be found, at an earlier period, among the, petty rulers of 
Italian states; but, even there, such attempts had never been 


Hollandois qu'ils ee convertissent à la religion catholique, sits vouloiont demeurer 
dans Tallisnce de France." Mém, dw inal de Retz, vol. i. EAO, AR TERT 
v. p. 


Hist, des Prange 
sincerity of his proposal; but as to bo 
appears from his own memoirs, that in 
the Palatinate, Mim. de 
=e Biondi, VIT: 
vl. pp. 12, 600; and. 
po Tib, 74,18, vol. pp: 93; 08, 
o 5, vol. ii. 

il, vol. ll. p. Met and Hotes p. Sr. The different 
which occurred to his fertile mind in juence of the death of Gustavus, 
strikingly summed up in Mém. de Richelieu, vol, vil. pp. 272-277. On his subsequent 

advances, seo vol. ix. p. 895. 


|. |: p 221. Compare; in à 
vol. È p. 276, the remark mado twenty years later by Christina, daughter of Gusta 
ras, on the union with * papiste.” i 
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successful ; they had never been continued for any length of 
time, nor had they been carried ont on a scale large enough te 
raise them to the dignity of international precedents. ‘The pe- 
culiar glory of Richelieu is, that his foreign policy was, not oc- 
poche but invariably, governed by temporal considerations 5 
nor do I believe that, during the long tenure of his power, there 
is to be found the least proof of his regard for those theological 
interests, the promotion of which had long been looked upon as 
a matter of paramount importance. By thus steadily subor- 
dinating the church to the state ; by enforcing the principle of 
this subordination, on a large scale, with great ability, and with 
unvarying success, he laid the foundation of that purely secular 
polity, the consolidation of which has, since his death, been the 
aim of all the best European diplomatists. The result was a 
most salutary chance ; which had been for some time preparing, 
but which, under him, was first completed. For, by the intro- 
duction of this system, an end was put to religious wars ; and 
the chances of peace were increased, by thus removing one of 
, the causes to which the interruption of peace had often been 
wing." At the same time, there was prepared the way for 
that final separation of theology from politics, which it will be 
the business of future generations fully to achieve. How great 
step had been taken in this direction, appears from the facility 
with which the operations of Richelieu were continued by men 
every way his inferiors. Less than two years after his death, 

| there was assembled the Congress of Westphalia ; the mem- 


19% This change may be illustrated by comparing the work of Grotius with that 
of Vattel. These two eminent men aro still respected, aa the most authoritative 
expounders of international law; but there is this important difference between. 
them, that Vattel wrote more than a century after Grotius, and when the secular 
principles enforced by Richelieu had penetrated the minds even of common politie 
Sans. "Therefore, Vattel says (Le Droit des Gens, vol. i. pp. 379, 880): “On demande 
s'il est permis do faire alliance avec une nation qui ne professe pas la méme religion ? 
Si les traités faits avec les ennemis de la fol sont valides? Grotius n traité la ques- 
tion asez au long. Cotte discussion pouvait étre nécessaire dans un temps où la 
füreur des partis obscurcissalt encore des principes qu'elle avait long-temps fait 
oublier, osons croire qu'elle serait superflue dans notre sidelo, La loi naturelle seule 
régit Ies traitóa des nations; la différence de religion y est absolument — 
Bee also p. 318, and vol. fi. p. 151. On the other hand, Grotius opposes alliances 
betwoon nations of different religion, and saya, that nothing can justify them except 
“uno oxtréme nécessité, . . . Car il faut chercher prómiérement le regne céleste, 
c'est A dire penser avant toutes choses à la propagation de l'évangile.” And he 
further rocommends that princes should follow the advice given on this subject by 
Foulques, Archbishop of Rheims! Grotius, le Droit de la Guerre et de la Paix, livre. 
fi, chap, xv. sec. xl. vol. |. pp. 485, 486, edit. Barbeyrac, Amsterdam, 1724, dto; a 
passage the more Instructivo, because Grotius was a man of great genius and great 

umanity, On religious wars, as naturally recognized in barbarous times, seo the 
curious and important work, Znstitutes of Timour, pp. 141, 833, 385. 

?" “Le Congrès de Westphalie s'ouvrit le 10 avril, 1643," Lavallée, Hist, des 
Français, vol. lil. p. 158, Its two great divisions at Munster and Osnabruck, were 
formed in March, 1644. Flaman, Hist. de la Diplomatie, vol. tii. p. 110. Rick eliet 
ied in December, 1642. Biog. Univ, vol. xxxviii, p. 28 
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hers of which concluded that celebrated peace, which is re- 
markable, as being the first comprehensive attempt to adjust the 
conflicting interests of the European countries. In 
this important treaty, ecclesiastical interests were altogether 
i led ; and the contracting parties, instead of, as hero- 
tofore, depriving each other of their possessions, took the bolder 
course of indemnifying themselves at the expense of the chu 
and did not hesitate to seize her revenues, and secularize sevi 
of her bishoprics.!!* From this grievous insult, which became a 
precedent in the public law of Europe, the spiritual power has 
never recovered : and it is remarked by a very competent au- 
thority, that, since that period, diplomatists have, in their offi- 
cial acts, neglected religious interests, and have preferred the 
advocacy of matters net io the commerce and colonies of 
their respective countries! The truth of this observation is 
confirmed, by the interesting fact, that the Thirty Years’ War, 
to which this same treaty put an end, is the last great religious 
war which has ever been waged ;''* no civilized people, during 
two centuries, having thought it worth while to peril their own 
safety in order to disturb the belief of their neighbours... This, 
indeed, is but a part of that vast secular movement, by which 
superstition has been weakened, and the civilization of Europe 
secured. Without, however, — subject, I will now 
endeayour to show the policy of Richelieu, in regard to the 
French Protestant church, corresponded with his policy in re» 
gard to the French Catholic church ; so that, in both depart- 


“Leg rögnes de Charles-Quint et de Henri IV. font époque pour certaines 
parties du droit international ; mais le de départ le i saillant, c'est la 
de Westphalie.” Zuchbach, Introdue. à Etude du Droit, Paris, 1846, p. 02. 

re the remarks on Mably, in Biog. Univ. vol. xxvi. p. 1, and Hist. der. 
vais, vol. xxv. p. 179: " bare au drolt public de l' Europe." 

* Compare the indignation of the pope at this treaty —— le Droit des ens, 
vol. ll. p. 28), with Rankes Pi vol. fi, p. 676: “Das religiös» Element ist 
zurückgetreten; die politischen Rücksichten beherrschen dio Welt :" a summary of 
the generat state of affaire. 

"La Franoe obtint, par ee traité, en indemnité la sonreranetó des trois 
6v6chés, Metz, Toul et Verdun, alnsi que celle d'Alsnce, La satisfaction ou indem. 
nité des autres parties intéresiócs fut conrenne, en grande partie, aux dépens do 
n et moyenzant la sécularisation de plusleurs évêchés et bénéfices ecelésias- 
tiques." Koch, Jableau des Révolutions, vol. i. p. 328. 

m Dr, Vanglıan (Protectorate of Cromwell, vol. 1. p. eiv.) says: “It ia a leading. 
* plop the history of Modern Europe, Ahab from the peaco of West lin, in 

religion, as the great 'otintion, every whero place 

© questions relating to ies n potro "Gries Butler observed, that 

this treaty " considerably lessened the influence of religion on politics.” Butler's 
iniscences, vol. L p. 181. 

4 The fact of ‘the Tolet Years! War being a relly contest, formed the basis. 
of one of the charges which the church-party bro Richelieu, and an 
author, who wrote in 1634, “ montroit bien au que da roy de France 
vee los protestante étoit contraire aux intéeite de la religion catholique ; parce qua 
la guerre des Provinces Unies, et celle d'Aliemagne étoient des guarres de religlon" 
Benoist, Hist. de PEdit de Nantes, vol. ii, p. 996. 
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ments, this great statesman, aided by that progress of know! 

for which his age was remarkable, was able to st with 
udices from which men, slowly, and with infinite difficulty, were 
attempting to emerge. 

The treatment of the French Protestants by Richelieu, is, 
undoubtedly, one of the most honourable parts of his system; 
and in it, as in other liberal measures, he was assisted) by the 
course of preceding events. His administration, taken in con- 
nexion with that of Henry IV, and the queen-regent, presents 
the noble spectacle of a toleration far more complete than any 
which had then been seen in Catholic Europe. While in other 
Christian countries, men were being incessantly persecuted, sim- 

ly because they held opinions different from those p 

by the established clergy, France refused to follow the general 
example, and protected those heretics whom. the church was 
eager to punish. Indeed, not only were they protected, but, 
when they possessed abilities, they were openly rewarded. In 
addition to their —— to civil offices, many of them 
were advanced to high military posts; and Europe beheld, with 
astonishment, the armies of the king of France led by heretica] 

erals, Rohan, Lesdiguiéres, Chatillon, La Force, Bernard 
de Weimar, were among the most celebrated of the military 
leaders employed by Louis XUT.; and all of them were Protes- 
tants, ns also were some younger, but distinguished, officers, 
such as Gassion, Rantzau, Schomberg, and Turenne. For now, 
nothing was beyond the reach of men who, half a century earlier, 
would, on account of their heresies, have been persecuted to the 
death. Shortly before the accession of Louis L, Lesdigui- 
ères, the ablest general among the French Protestants, was made 
marshal of France.» Fourteen years later the same high 
dignity was conferred upon two other Protestants, Chatillon 
and La Force; the former of whom is said to have been the 
most influential of the schismatics.'* Both these appointments 
were in 1622;' and, in 1634, still greater scandal was caused 
by the elevation of Sully, who, notwithstanding his notorious 
heresy, also received the staff of marshal of France. This 
was the work of Richelieu, and it gave serious offence to the 


rived this appointment without havi 
dé." Mim. de Fo Marmil 


it pervonno dans lo parti huguenot si considérable que IL” Tal- 
lemant des Riaux, Historiettes, vol. v. p. 204. 
an Biog, Univ. vol. xv. p. 247; Benolat, Hist, de Edit de Nantes, vol. Wi. p. 400, 
9^ Additions to Sully, (Evonomier Royales, vol. viii, p, 490; Smediey'a or 
Me Reformed Religion in France, vol. lii. p. 204. 
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friends of the church; but the t statesman paid so little 
attention to their clamour, that, the civil war was concluded, 
he took another step equally obnoxious, ‘The Duke de Rohan 
was the most active of all the enemies of the established church, 
and was looked me by the Protestants as the main support of 
their party. He taken up arms in their favour, and, de- 
elining to abandon his religion, had, by the fate of war, been 
driven from France, But Richelieu, who was acquainted with 
his ability, cared little about his opinions, He, therefore, re- 
called him from exile, employed him in a negotiation with Swit- 
zerland, and sent him on foreign service, as commander of one 
of the armies of the king of France.» 

Such were the tendencies which characterized this new state 
of things. It is hardly necessary to observe how beneficial this 
great change must have been; since, by it, men were enco 
to look to their country as the first consideration, and, discard- 
ing their old disputes, Catholic soldiers were taught to obey 
heretical generals, and follow their standards to victory, In 
addition to this, the mere social amalgamation, arising from the 

rofessors of different creeds mixing in the same camp, and 
hting under the same banner, must have still further aided to 
disarm the mind, partly by merging theological feuds in a com- 
mon, and yet a temporal, object, and partly by showing to each 
sect, that their religious opponents were not entirely of 
human virtue; that they still retained some of the qualities of 
men; and that it was even possible to combine the errors of 
heresy with all the capabilities of a good and competent citi- 
zene 

But, while the hateful animosities by which France had long 
been distracted, were, under, the policy of Richelieu, gradually 
subsiding, it is singular to observe that, though the prejudices 
of the Catholics obviously diminished, those of the Protestants 
— for — to retain all kee activity. aH — a 
striking proof of the perversity and pertinacity of suc! i 
that it was precisely in the country, — at the period, Kung 
Protestants were best treated, that they displayed most turbu- 
lence. And, in this, as in all such cases, the cause principally 


1 Copefigue's Richelieu, vol. il p. 57; Mim. de Rohan, vol. i. 69; Mém, 
de Bawanpiere, ol. pp. 32h 346; dim. de ntl, và. V TUA Vener 
Hist, de Louis XIII, vol. vil. p. 157, vol. vill. p. 284. great rise in the fortunes 
of Rohan took place at different timea between 1632 and 1635. 

= Late in the sisteenth century, Duplessia Mornay bad to state, what wea ther 
considered by the majority of men an incredible paradox, “que oe n'estoit pas 
those incompatible d'estre bon huguenot et bon Frangoys tout ensemble.” is 


Mem et Correspond, vol. L p. 140. Compare p. 218, vol. ii pp. 43, 48, Tf, GTT 
qol Tl pu 294, vol. xl pp. 21, 08; interesting passages for the history of opinions 
ance. 
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at work was the influence of that class to which Kish eii 
I will now in, had secured a temporary 

For, the mination of the ise re spirit neh had — in 
the Protestants a remarkable but a very Satara] result. The 
increasing toleration of the French government had laid open to 
their leaders prizes which before they could never have obtained, 
As long as all offices were refused to the Protestant nobles, it 
was natural that they should cling with the greater zeal to their 
own party, by whom alone their virtues were acknowledged. 

But, when the principle was once recognized, that the state 
would reward men for their abilities, without regard to their. re- 
ligion, there was introduced into every sect a new element of 
discord. The leaders of the Reformers could not fail to feel 
some gratitude, or, at all events, some interest for the govern- 
ment which employed them; and the influence of tem; con- 
siderations being thus strengthened, the influence of religious 
ties must have been weakened. It is impossible that opposite 
feelings should be paramount, at the same moment, in the same 
mind. "The further men extend their view, the less they care 
for each of the details of which the view is composed. Patriot- 
ism is a corrective of superstition; and the more we feel for our 
— the Jess we feel for our sect. Thus it is, that in the 

88 of civilization, the scope of the intellect is widened ; 
orizon is enlarged ; its sympathies are multiplied ; and, as 
the range of its excursions is increased, the tenacity of its grasp 
is slackened, until, at length, it begins: to perceive that the infi- 
nite variety of circumstances necessarily causes an infinite variety 
of opinions; that a creed, which is good and natural for one man, 
may be bad and unnatural for anotl er; and that, so far from in- 
terfering with the march of religious convictions, we should be 
content to look into ourselves, search our own. hearts, purge our 
own souls, soften the evil of our own passions, and extirpate that 
insolent and intolerant spirit, which is at once the cause and the 
effect of all theological controversy. 

It was in this direction, that a prodigious step was taken by 
the French, in the first half of the seventeenth century. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the advantages which arose were accompanied 
by serious drawbacks, From the introduction of temporal con- 
siderations among the Protestant leaders, there occurred two re- 
sults of considerable importance, The’ first result was, that 
many of the Protestants changed their religion, Before the 
edict of Nantes, they had been constantly persecuted, and had, 
as constantly, increased. But, under the tolerant policy of 


™ Sco Benoist, Hist. de Edit de Nantes, vol. i. pp. 10, 14, 185 Pe e Hist. 
Unin vol, lil. pp. 181, 242, 367, 858, 643, 558, vol. iv. p 155; Relat. des Ambaaza 
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Henry IV. and Louis XIIL, they continued to diminish. In. 
deed, this was the natural "consequence of the growth of that 
secular spirit which, in every country, has assuaged 
animosities, For, by the action of that spirit, the influence of 
social and political views began to outweigh those theological 
views to which the minds of men had long been confined. As 
these temporal ties increased in. strength, there was, of course, 
generated among the rival factions an increased tendency to 
assimilate; while, as the Catholics were not only much more 
numerous, but, in every respect, more influential, than their 
— they reaped the benefit of this movement, and gradu- 
ly drew over to their side many of their former enemies, ‘That 
this absorption of the smaller sect into the larger, is due to the 
cause I have mentioned, is rendered still more evident by the 
interesting fact, that the change began among the heads of the 
party; and that it was not the inferior —— who first 
abandoned their leaders, but it was rather the leaders who de- 
serted their followers, This was because the leaders, being more 
educated than the great body of the people, were more suscepti- 
ble to the sceptical movement, and therefore set the example of 
an indifference to disputes which still en the —— 
mind, As soon as this indifference had 
the attractions offered by the conciliating policy or Lou Louis "Kur 
became irresistible; the Protestant nobles, in particular, 
being most exposed to political temptations, began to alienate 
themselves from their own party, in order to form an alliance 
with a court which showed itself ready to reward their merits. 
Tt is, of — impossible to fix the exact period at which 
this important change took place.'** But we ie say with cer- 
tainty, that y dy in the reigu of Louis XII. many of the 
Protestant nobles cared nothing for their religion, while the re- 


412, 536, vol. ii, pp. 06, 74; Rankes Civil Wars in 


vol. ii 
Const Dat vol i. i. p. 178, with Ranke, hras ‚Römischen 
mh vol 1 i. DE —— eure spite of the increase of opulstion, the Protestants 
diminished absolutely, as well as relativel) to the Catholics. In 1598 er bad 760 
sol t^p o 148. SD Tos in the 42 fa of frie orma —— pat 
v p.40, 145. De Thou, refaco to ory (vob Lp Sio) el 
that the. Protestants had increased dro the —— a 
“ diminuoient on nombre et en crédit. it la pai 
E M, Ranke bas noticed how the French —— nobles fell off from their 
party; but be does not seem aware of the remote causes of what he deems a sudder 
Spostasy; “In dem nemlichen Momente trat mun auch die grose W Wendung der 
Dingela Frankreich ela. Fragen wir, woher im Jabr 1681 die 
us hauptsächlich ne so war es die Entzwelung derselben, "ier AIN des des 
Adels.” Ranke, dis Pöpste, vo — Com a curious passage ln Benoist, 
Hist. de D Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. — le that in 1011 the 
French Protestants were breaking into I * one of which consisted of “les 
Wwigneurs d'éminente qualité.” 
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mainder of them ceased to feel that interest in itwhich they had 
formerly expressed. Indeed, some of the most eminent of them 
0 abandoned their creed, and joined that very church which 
t ad been taught to abhor as the man of sin, and the whore 
of Babylon. The Duke de Lesdiguiéres, the greatest of all the 
Protestant. generals,'** became a Catholic, —— e reward for 
his conversion, was made constable of France. The Duke de 
la Tremouille adopted the same course;'** as also did the Duke 
de la Meilleraye,'* the Duke de Bouillon,'** and a few years 
later the Marquis de Montausier.?' These illustrious nobles 
were among the most powerful of the members of the Reformed 
communion; but they quitted it without compunction, sacrific- 
ing their old associations in favour of the opinions professed by 
the state. Among the other men of high who still remained 
nominally connected with the French Protestants, we find a 
similar spirit. We find them lukewarm respecting matters, for 
which, if they had been born fifty years earlier, they would have 
laid down their lives, The Maréchal de Bouillon, who professed 
himself to be a Protestant, was unwilling to change his religion ; 
but he so comported himself as to show that he considered its 
interests as subordinate to political considerations. 14. A similar 
remark has been made by the French. historians concerning the 


Le plus lustro guerrier du parti protestant.” „Sismondi, Hist; des Frangai 
vol. xxii p. G05. In the contemporary despatches of the S nish ambassador, he ia 
called “Pun des: huguenots marquans, homme d'un grand polds, ct d'un 
dort" Capeizu’s chien val. p. do. Hia principal influenco was in 

auphind, Be list. de U Edit de Nantes, vol. i. p. 230, 
Unis p. 299; and a dry remark on his “conversion” in Mim. 


de Richelieu, vol. 15, which may be compared with weres de Voltaire, vol. 
Mim. 


xvili. p. 132, and 1 Hist, de Louis XIII vol. fi, pp. 195-107. Roban 

vol. Í p. 228) plainly says, “Ie due de Lesdiguitres, ayant hardó sa religion pour ia 

charge de connétable de France. See also p. 91, and Mim. de Montglat, vol. i 
3i. 

PIE Bismondi, Hist. des Français, vol, xxiii. p.07; Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis 

AIT, vol. v. pp. 809, 810, 805. 

MY Tallemant des Réauz, Historieltes, vol. iii. p. 48. In Meilleraye was also a 
duke; and what is far more in his favour, he was a friend of Descartes, _ Biog, Univ. 
vol. xxviii, pp. 152, 153, 

"= Sismondi (Hist. des Francais, vol. xxiii. p. 27) says, “il abjura en 1637 ;” but 

ling to Benoist (His. de Adit de Nantes, vo! 650) it was in 1035, 

— lemant des Réauz, Historiettes, vol. iit. Des Réaux, who saw these 
changes constantly happening, simply observes, ' marquis, voyant que sa re 
ligion étoit un obstacle à son dessein, en change. 

W « Mottoit la politique avant la religion." Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. xxil. 

) 204. This was Henry Bouillon, whom some writers have confused with Frederick 
millon, Both of them were dukes; but Hear who was the father, and who did 

not actually change his religion, was the marshal. T H 

more than confirm the remark made by Sismondi 

455; Sinedley's Reformed Religion in France, v 

vol, 1, p, 107; Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis XIII, 

510; Mem. de Richeliew, vol, i. p. 104, vol, 2595 

vol. xi. p. 450, vol. xil. pp. 79, 182, 263, 287, 345, 361, 419, 605. 
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Duke de Sully and the Marquis de roel dp dene 
though they were members of the Reformed church, di 

marked indifference to those theological interests which 

merly been objects of supreme importance? The result z^ 
that when, in 1621, the Protestants began their civil war against 
the government, it was found that of all their great leaders, two 
only, rne and his brother Soubise, were prepared to risk their 
lives in support of their religion?» 

‘Thus it was, that the first great consequence of the tolerat- 
ing policy of the French government was to deprive the Protes- 
tants of the support of their former leaders, and in several 

instances, even to turn their sympathies on the side of the 
Catholic church. But the other consequence, to which I have 
alluded, was one of far greater moment. The growing indiffer- 
ence of the higher classes of Protestants threw the management 
of their party into the hands of the clergy. The post, which 
was deserted by the secular leaders, was naturally seized by the 
spiritual leaders. And as, in every sect, the clergy, as ‘a body, 
have always been remarkable for their intolerance of opinions ions dif- 
ferent to their own, it followed that this change infused into the 
now mutilated rank of the Protestants an acrimony not inferior 
to that of the worst times of the sixteenth century.?? Hence it 
was, that by a singular, but perfectly natural combination, the 
Protestants, who professed to take their stand on the right of pri- 


™ Benoist, Hist. de PEdit de s, vol. Í pp, 121, 298, vol, ii, Vigo ON ai 
341; Capefigue's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 207; Felice's Hist. of the Protestas —— 

. 200. Bully advised Henry IV., on mere political —— tions, to become a 

lic; and there were strong, but I believe. unfounded ramours, that he himself 

— taking e same course, Sco Sully, Economies Royales, vol. ii, p, 81, 
vol pp. 362, 

JP "There were, en the leaders, but tho Duke de Rohan and his brother 
the Dake de Soubise, who showed themselves disposed to throw their whole fortunes 
into the new wars ef religion" Felice Hat, of the Protestants of France, x 
For this, M. Felice, ena ‘quotes no nuthority; but Rohan himself says: C'est ce 
qui s'est passé en cette seconde goce (1090) ol Rohan et Soubise ont eu pour 
contralres tous les grands de la re! seen de France." Mèm. de Rohan, vol. 1. p. 278. 
Rohan claims great merit for hís religious sincerity; though, pre pae in Min. 
de Fontenay Marewil, vol. i. p. 418, and another in Benoist, Hist, de Edit de Nantes, 
—— one may be lowed to doubt if be were so single-minded as is com: 
monly supposed. 

Sismondi notices this remarkable change ; though be paces ita fov years car 
lier than the contemporary writers do: “Depuis s'étolent. 

i s tient e ministres quí pie devenus les he e ropes: 

es des mota; et ils aj it dans leurs délibó 
tions cette fipreté ot cotto feris its théorique —— caractériser les ra 
tres de toutes lea religions, et. une amertume plus ofen- 
tante,” Sismondi, Hist. des ee p.87. Compare p. 478. In 1621, 
“Rohan lui-même vo; Be Senile a tions conti 


if e 
vo (Richeli E if saya, “Lo 
pane radia lo ión la direction notes re 
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vate judgment, became, early in the seventeenth century, more 
intolerant than the Catholics, who based their religion on the 
dictates of an infallible church. ; 

This is one of the many instances, which show how super- 
ficial is the opinion of those speculative writers, who believe that 
the Protestant religion is necessarily more liberal than the 
Catholic, If those who adopt this view had taken the pains to 
study the history of Europe in its original sources, they would 
have learned that the liberality of every sect depends, not at all 
on its avowed tenets, but on the circumstances in which it is 

laced, and on the amount of authority possessed by its priest- 
Food, The Protestant religion is, for the most part, more toler- 
ant than the Catholic, — because the events which have 
given rise to Protestantism have at the same time increased. the 
play of the intellect, and therefore lessened the power of the 
clergy. But whoever has read the works of the great Calvinist 
divines, and, above all, whoever has studied their history, must 
know, that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the desire 
of muting their opponents burnt as hotly among them, as 
it did among any of the Catholics even in the worst days of the 
papal dominion. This is a mere matter of fact, of which any 
one may satisfy himself, by consulting the original documents of 
those times. And even now, there is more superstition, more 
bigotry, and less of the charity of real religion, among the lower 
order of Scotch Protestants, than there is among the lower order 
of French Catholics. Yet, for one intolerant passage in Protes- 
tant theology, it would be easy to point out twenty in Catholic 
theology. The truth, however, is, that the actions of men are 
governed, not by dogmas, and text-books, and rubrics, but by the 
vpinions and habits of their contemporaries, by the general spirit 
of their age, and by the character of those classes who are in the 
ascendant. This seems to be the origin of that difference be- 
tween religious theory and religious practice, of which theologi- 
ans greatly complain, as a stumbling-block and an evil For 
religious theories, being preserved in books, in a doctrinal and 
dogmatic form, remain a perpetual witness, and, therefore, can- 
not be changed without incurring the obvious charge of incon- 
sistency or of heresy. But the practical part of every religion, 
its moral, political, and social workings, embrace such an im- 
mense variety of interests, and have to do with such complicated 
and shifting agencies, that it is hopeless to fix them by formula- 
ries; they, even in the most rigid systems, are left, in & great 
measure, to private discretion ; and, being almost entirely un- 
written, they lack those precautions by which the permanence 
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of dogmas is effectually secured?* Hence it is, that while the 
religious doctrines professed by a people in their national creed 
are no criterion of their civilization, their religious practice is, 
on the other hand, so pliant, and so capable of adaptation to 
social wants, that it forms one of the best standards by which 
the spirit of any age can be measured. 

It is on account of these thi — not to be sur- 
prised that, during many years, the French Protestants, who 
affected to ap; to the right of private judgment, were more 
intolerant of the exercise of that judgment by their adversaries, 
than were the Catholics ; although the Catholics, by recognizing 
an infallible church, ought, in consistency, to be superstitious, 
and may be said to inherit intolerance as their natural birth- 
right. Thus, while the Catholics were theoretically more 
bigoted than the Protestants, the Protestants became practically 
more bigoted than the Catholics. The Protestants continued to 
insist upon that right of private judgment in religion, which the 
Catholics continued to deny. Yet, such was the Bree of circum- 
stances, that each sect, in its practice, contradicted its own dog- 
ma, and acted as if it had embraced the dogma of its opponents. 
"The cause of this change was very simple. Among the French, 
the theological spirit, as we have already scen, was. decaying ; 
and the decline of the influence of the clergy was, as invariably 
happens, accompanied by an increase of toleration. Me 
the F'rench Protestants, this partial diminution of the 


ng 
eal spirit had produced different consequences ; because it had 
brought about a change of leaders, which threw the command 
into the hands of the clergy, and, by increasing their power, pro- 


Pur ‘The church police — v thia, — —— been, and 
is, very pliant in ro; to morals, and very. le in rej dogmas; n 
striking proof of the great sagacity with which ber afiire are administered, In 
Blanco White's Evidence against Catholictem, & 48, and in Parr's Works, vol. vil. 
Pp. 464,466, thore ls an unfavourable and, indeed, an unjust notice of this peculi- 
arity, which, though strongly marked la the Romisb church, ia by no means confined 
to it, but is found in every religious sect which is regularly organic Locko, in his 
Lettera on ion, observes, that the clergy are nati more eager agaian 
error than against vice 241); and their preference of dog- 
mas to moral truths In lone: Comte, Traité de Législat. Yol. k p. 
245; and ls alluded to * techismun’ 
with a “ Religionskatechlamus." 
in Kant's Werke, vol. v. pa Compara Temple's upon 
Provinces, in Works of Sir W. Temple, vol, i. p. 154, with the strict adhesion to for- 
mularies noticed in Ward's Ideal — and us cases in Mill's Hist, 
of India, vol E pp. 390, 400, and in Wi 's Ancient tians, vol. Hi. p. 87; 
Combes Notes on the United States, vol. Hl. pp. 250, 207. 
39 Blanco White (Evidenes againat Catholici, p, vi) harshly saya, sincere 
Roman Catholics cannot conscientiously bo tolerant.” But he ts certainly n 
for the question is one, not of sincerity, but of consistency, A sincere Roman 
Catholic may be, and often is, conscientiously tolerant ; a aoe Roman Catholic, 
hever, : 
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yoked a reaction, and revived those very feelings to the decay of 
which the reaction owed its origin. This seems to explain, how 
it is, that a religion, which is not protected by the government, 
usually displays greater energy and greater vitality than one 
which is so protected. In the progress of society, the theological 
spirit first declines among the most educated classes ; and then 
it is, that the government can step in, as it does in England, and, 
controlling the clergy, make the church a creature of the state; 
thus weakening the ecclesiastical element by tempering it with 
secular considerations, But, when the state refuses to do this, 
the reins of power, as they fall from the hands of the upper 
classes, are seized by the clergy, and there arises a stato of things 
of which the French Protestants in the seventeenth century, 
and the Irish Catholics in our own time, form the best. illustra- 
tion, In such cases, it will always happens that the religion 
which is tolerated by the government, though not fully recog- 
nized by it, will the longest retain its vitality; because its 
priesthood, neglected by the state, must cling the closer to the 
people, in whom alone is the source of their power.’ On the 
other hand, in a religion which is favoured and richly endowed by 
the state, the union between the priesthood and inferior laity 
will be less intimate ; the clergy will look to the government. as 
well as to the people ; and the interference of political views, of 
considerations of temporal expediency, and, if it may be added 
without irreverence, the hopes of promotion, will secularize the 
ecclesiastical spirit," and according to the process I have already 
traced, will thus hasten the march of toleration, 

These generalizations, which account for a great part of the 
present superstition of the Irish Catholics, will also account for 
the former superstition of the French Protestants, In both cases, 
the government, disdaining the supervision of an heretical re- 
ligion, allowed supreme authority to fall into the hands of the 
priesthood, who stimulated the bigotry of men, and encouraged 
them in a hatred of their opponents. What the results of this 


?* We also eco this very clearly in England, where the dissenting clergy have 
much more influence among their hearers than the clergy of the Establishment have 
among thelrs, This has often been noticed by impartial observera, and we are now 
possessed of statistical proof that “the great body of Protestant dissenters are more 
assiduous” jn attending religious worship than churchmen are. See a valuable essay 
by Mr. Mann On the Statistical Position X Religious Bodies in England and Wales, 
In Journal of Statist, Soc. vol, xviii, p. 152. 

7" Respecting the working of this in England, there are some shrowd remarks 
mado by Le Blanc in his Lettres d'un Français, vol. L pp. 207, 208; which may be 
compared with Lord Holland's Mem. of the Whig Party, vol. li, p 263, where It is 
suggested, that in the case of complete emancipation of the Catholics, igibility 
to worldly honours and profita would somewhat abate the fever of religious zeal. 
On this, there are observations worth attending to in Lord Cloncurry's Recollectiona, 
Dublin, 1849, pp. $42, 343. 
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are in Ireland, is best known to. AO EE Dna 
with unusual candour, have declared Ireland to be their 
est difficulty, What. the results were in France, we wi 
o conclinting. pii of tho Frenoh 
ie. conciliating t ti 'rei amont i 

drawn over to its side some of, the. ee n the = 
Protestants, and having disarmed the hostility, of others, the 
leadership. of the party fell, as we have. already seen, into the 
hands of those inferior men, who displayed in their new position 
the intolerance characteristic of their order, Without pretend- 
ing to write a history of the odious feuds that now arose, I wili 
lay before the reader some evidence of their increasing bitterness; 
and I will point out a few of the steps by which the angry feel- 
ings of us controversy became so inflamed, that at lengh 
they kindled a civil war, which nothing but the improved temper 
of the Catholics prevented. from being ns sanguinary as were the 
horrible struggles, of the —— century, For, when the 
French Protestants became governed by men whose. professional 
habits, pedo «ela consider y to be nae greatest of crimes, 
there nato: sprung up à missionary Proselyticing spirit, 
which induced them to interfere with the the Catho- 
lies, and, under the old pretence, of turning vm the error 
of their ways, revived. those animosities which the — ol 
—— to appease. | And as, under such 
these feelings quickly increased, the Protestants soon * 
despise that great Edict of Nantes, by which their liberties were 
secured ; they embarked in a dangerous contest, in which 
— t objoot was, not to protect their own religion, but to weaken 

ion of that very party to whom they owed a toleration, 
Eia been. —— a by the prejudices of the 


age. 
It was stipulated, in the edict of Nantes, that the Ine 
tants should enjoy the full exercise of their ; end this 
right they continued to possess until the reign of Louis XIV. 
To this there were added several other privileges, such as no 
Catholic government, except that of France, would then have 
ted to its heretical subjects. But these t] did not satis- 
fy tte desires of the Protestant clergy. They were not content 
to exercise their own religion, unless they An also — the 
religion of others. Their first step was to call upon — 
ment to limit the performance of those rites wach the 
Catholics had long revered as emblems of the national faith. 
For this purpose, directly after the death of ar EMT Te ihr 
held a great assembly at Saumur, in which they 
manded that np On lic processions sheuld be Showed ix in ed 
VOL. L— 
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town, place, or castle, occupied by the Protestants)" As tha 
government did not seem inclined to countenance this monstrous: 
pretension, these intolerant sectaries took the law into their 
own hands. They not only attacked the Catholic processions 
wherever they met them, but they subjected the priests to per- 
sonal insults, and even endeavoured to — them from ad- 
ministering the sacrament to the sick, If a Catholic clergyman 
was engaged in burying the dead, the Protestants were sure ta 
be present, interrupting the funeral, turning the ceremonies into 
ridicule, and attempting, by their clamour, to deaden the voice 
of the minister, so that the service performed in the church 
should not be heard.?* Nor did they always confine themselves 
— such Fearn mas " em EL etre = — er 
i en, perhaps, im; lently, pl under their control, they 
— cir duthonty in them with the most wanton insolence, 
At La Rochelle, which for importance was the second city in 
the kingdom, they would not permit the Catholics to have even 
a single church in which to celebrate what for centuries had been 
the sole religion of France, and was still the religion of an enor- 


mous majority of Frenchmen.' This, however, only formed 
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istration des 

sccoutumóes x 

lieux, et en d'autres se servoient de celles dea Catholi 

préctie; qu'ils affectolent de falte du bruit ise 1 

Sulle taurnolent en dérision les cérémonies de n". Benoist, Hist. de 
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by which, in every Christian country, religious animosities have 
been softened, but they publicly declared, that would with- 
hold the sacrament from any parents whose children were mar- 
ried into a Catholic family.“ Not, however, to accumulate 
unnecessary evidence, there is one other circumstance worth re- 
lating, as a proof of the spirit with which these and similar 
regulations were enforced. hen Louis XIII., in 1620, visited 
Pau, he was not only treated with indignity, as beingan heretical 
prince, but he found that the Protestants had not left him a 
single church, not one place, in which the King of France, in 
his own territory, could perform those devotions which he be- 
lieved necessary for his future salvation." 

This was the way in which the French Protestants, influ- 
enced by their leaders; treated the first Catholic government 
which abstained from persecuting them ; the first which not only 
allowed them the free exercise of Ves but even ad- 
vanced many of them to offices of trust and of honour’ All 


this, however, was only of a piece with the rest of their conduct. 


"They, who in numbers and in intellect formed a miserable mi- 
nority of the French nation, claimed a power which the majority 
had abandoned, and refused to concede to others the toleration 
they themselves enjoyed. Several persons, who had joined their 
rty, now quitted it, and returned to the Catholic church ; but 
br —— this undoubted right, they were insulted by the 
Protestant clergy in the grossest manner, with every term of 
probrium and abuse,t# For those who resisted their authority, 
no treatment was considered too severe. In 1612, Ferrier,a man 
of some reputation in his own day, having disol their in- 
junctions, was ordered to appear before one of their synods. The 
gist of his offence was, that he had spoken coritemptuously of 
ecclesinstical assemblies ; and to this there were, of course, added 
those accusations against his moral conduct, with which theolo- 
gians often attempt to blacken the character of their oppo- 
nents.*' Readers of ecclesiastical history are too familiar with 
such charges to attach any importance to them ; but as, in this 
For it 
DH striking rns A * "ad —— of this intolerant regulation, 
al pe 195 Hsc i DIGAS viL M poe qo 
Tn 1028, [A writes that the. tant had put up an inseriplion on the 
yates of Montauban, “Roy sans foy, ville sana penr,” 's Letters, p. 118. 


“ Sometimes they were called reti to the vomit of popery ; sometimes 
they were swine wallowing la tho miee of idolatry. Quick's Synadicon ln Gallia, 


vol. i. pp, 385, 398. 

* observable, that on the first occasion — vol, $. p. 302 
sien d la said of — the Ge Io 449) the 
com] among other most licentiously inreigbed 
and sntirizally Insxpooned, Ihe sodledasleal amomblica™ 
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zase, the accused was tried by men who were at once his prose: 
cutors, his enemies, and his judges, the result was easy to antici- 
pate. In 1613, Ferrier was excommunicated, and the excom- 
munication was publicly proclaimed in the church of Nimes, In 
this sentence, which is still extant, he is declared by the el 
to be “a scandalous man, a person incorrigible, impenitent, 
ungovernable.” We, therefore, they add, “in name and 
r of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the conduct of the Holy 
Ghost, and with authority from the church, have cast, and do 
now cast and throw him out of the society of the faithful, that 
he may be delivered up unto Satan. 

That he may be delivered up unto Satan! -This was the 
penalty which a handful of clergymen, in a corner of France, 
thought e could inflict on a man who dared to despise their 
authority. In our time such an anathema would only excite de= 
rision ;'* but, early in the seventeenth century, the open 
mulgation of it was enough to ruin any private person against 
whom it might be directed: And they whose studies have ena- 
bled them to take the measure of the ecclesiastical spirit, will 
easily believe that, in that age, the threat, did not remain a dead 
letter. The people, inflamed by their clergy, rose against Fer- 
tier, attacked his family, destroyed his property, sacked and gut- 
ted his houses, and demanded with loud cries, that the “ traitor 
Judas” should be given up to them, The unhappy man, with 
the greatest difficulty, effected his escape ; but though he saved 
his life by flying in the dead of the night, he was obliged to 
abandon for ever his native town, as he dared not return to a 
place where he had provoked so active and so implacable a 
party.ie 

Into other matters, and even into those connected with the or- 
dinary functions of government, the Protestants carried the same 


10 Seo this frightful and impious document, in Quick's Synodicon, vol. i. pp. 448- 


450, 

% The notion of theologians respecting excommunication may be seen in Mr. 
Palmer's entertaining book, Zreatise on the Church, vol. i. pp. 64-67, vol. ii. pp. 299, 
300; but the opinions of this engaging writer should be contrasted with the indignant 
language of Vattel, le Droit des Gens, vol, i, pp. 177, 178. In England, the. terrors 
= reo pel iS the p» of — — 

ife oj i edited by Newcome, vol. i. p. 216; compare p. 303; 
peri eminus deer of Dr. Mosbeim, in his Jceles, Hist. vol. fi. p. 19; and 
Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, pp. 175, 176. 

™ On the treatment of Ferrier, which excited great attention as indicating the 
extreme lengths to which the Protestants were prepared to go, see Mim. de ie 
vol. i. p. 177; Mèm. de Pontchartrain, vol. ii. pp. 5, 6, 12, 2 3 Mim. de Di 
Mornay, vol. xii. pp. 317, 833, 941, 860, 389, 399, 430; Felieca Hist. of the 
tante of France, p. 235; Biog. Univ. vol. xiv. p. 440; Tallemant dea Méaux, Histo- 
riettes, vol. v. pp. 48-54. Mr. Smedley, who refers to none of these authorities, ex« 
tept two passages in Doplenis, has Gren a garbled account ef this riot, Bee his 

«tha Reformed ligion in France, vol ii. pp. 119, 120. 
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rit. Although they formed so small a section of the people, 
attempted to control the administration of the crown, and, 
by the use of threats, turn all its acts to their own favour 
They would not allow the state to determine what ecclesiastica: 
councils it should recognize ; they would not even permit the 
king to choose his own wife, In 1615, without the least pre- 
tence of complaint, they assembled in large numbers at Greno- 
ble and at Nimes, The deputies of Grenoble insisted that 
government should refuse to acknow] the Council of Trent; 
and both assemblies ordered that the Protestants should prevent 
the marriage of Louis XIII, with a Spanish princess, They 
laid similar claims to interfere with the dis; of civil and 
military offices. Shortly after the death of Henry IV., they, in 
an assembly at Saumur, insisted that Sully should be restored to 
some posts from which, in their opinion, he had been unjustly 
removod.!** In 1619, another of their assemblies at Loudon de- 
clared, that as one of the Protestant councillors of the parlia- 
ment of Paris had become a Catholic, he must be dismissed ; 
and they demanded that, for the same reason, the — 
Lectoure should be taken from Fontrailles, he also having adopt- 
ed the not infrequent example of abandoning his sect in order to 
— aia all te —— of exaspera 
y way of aidi is, with the view ti 
still further religious animosities, the principal Protesta lines 
t forth a series of works, which, for bitterness of feeling, have 
ly ever been equalled, and which it would —— im- 
possible to surpass, The intense hatred with which they re- 
gus their Catholic countrymen, can only be fully estimated 
7 those who have looked into the pamphlets written by the 
rench Protestants during the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or who have read the laboured and formal treatises of such 
men as Chamier, Drelincourt, Moulin, Thomson, and Vignier. 
Without, however, pausing on these, it will perhaps be thought 
sufficient if, for the sake of brevity, T follow the mere outline of 
political events. Great numbers of the Protestants had joined 


28, 20, 08, 
e Mon. de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. Lp 400; Am. de Dousepiere 
101. See a similar Instance, In the case of Berger, in Benoist, Hist. de 
Nantes, vol, il. p. 186, whom the Protestante sought to deprive 
quitté leur religion." 








a property of the Catholic clergy, and employing it in support 
‘thei 


exercise their religion, they, in another part of his dominions, 
prevented the Catholics from exercising theirs, It was hardly 
to be ted that any government would suffer such an anom- 
aly er and, in 1618, it was ordered that the Protestants 
shonld restore the plunder, and reinstate the Catholics in their 
former possessions, But the reformed clergy, alarmed at so sac- 
rilegious a proposal, appointed a public fast, and inspiriting the 

ople to resistance, forced the royal commissioner to fly from 

‘au, where he had arrived in the hope of effecting a peaceful 
adjustment of the claims of the rival parties.1* 

The rebellion, thus raised by the zeal of the Protestants, was 
soon put down; but, according to the confession of Rohan, one 
of the ablest of their leaders, it was the beginning of all their mis- 
fortunes." ‘The sword had now been drawn; and the only ques- 
tion to be decided was, whether France should be govei ace 


1% Bazin, Hist. de Jouis XIII, vol. i, p. 381. Sismondi (Hiat, des vol, 
xxii, ps $40) says that they had no good reason for this; and it is certain that thoir 
vil so far from being diminished since the Edict of Nantes, had been con. 
irmed and extended. 
w M. Felice (fit. of the Protestants of France, p. 28%), says of Lower Navarre 
‘Three-fourths of the popula 
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which rendered civil war inevitable. Their first act was an edict, 
ir which they at once confiscated all the property belonging tc 
‘atholic churches." ‘They then caused a great seal to be. 
struck ; under the authority of which they ordered that the peo= 
ple should be armed, and taxes collected from them for the pur- 
pose of defending their religion.” Finally, they drew up the 
tions, and organized the establishment, of what they 
led the Reformed Churches of France and of Béorn ; and, wi 
a view to facilitate the exercise of their spiritual jurisdiction, 
they parcelled out France into eight circles, to each of "which 
there was allotted a separate general ; who, however, was to be 
accompanied by a clergyman, since the udministration, in all its 
parts, was held responsible to that ecclesiastical assembly which 
called it into existenco.'* 

Such were the forms and pomp of authority assumed by the 
spiritual leaders of the French Protestants; men by nature des⸗ 
tined to obscurity, and whose abilities were so despicable, that, 
notwithstanding their temporary importance, they have left no 
name in history. These insignificant priests, who, at the best, 
were only fit to mount the pulpit of a country village, now arros 

ted to themselves the right of ordering the affairs of France, 
imposing taxes upon Frenchmen, confiscating property, raising 
troops, levying war; and all this for the sake of propagating a 
creed, which was scouted by the country at large as a foul and 
mischievous heresy, " 

In the face of these inordinate pretensions, it was evident 
that the French government had no choice, except to abdicate 
its functions, or else take arms in its own defence. Whatever 
may be the popular notion respecting the necessary intolerance 


cases qui ne pouvoient justifier une guerre civile; mais Je pouvoir dans le pari 
avoit passé presque nbrolument. aux bourgeois des villes et aux ministres qui se Hv- 
roient aveuglément à leur fanatisme, et à leur orgueil, et qui étoient d'autant plus 
sppitidis, quils moutreient plus de violence.” Sieniondt, Hist. der Frangais, vo. 
i. p. 478. 
"On confiqua Is biens des Agios catholiques? Lavallée, Hist de Prange, 
vol. Hi. p. 85; an 
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ot the Catholics, it is an indisputable fict, that, early in the 
seventeenth century, they displayed in France a spirit of for 
bearance, and a Christian charity, to which the Protestants 
could make no pretence.’ During the twenty-two years which 

between the Edict of Nantes and the Assembly of Ro- 
chelle, the government, notwithstanding repeated provocations, 
never attacked the Protestants ;""* nor did they make any at- 
tempt to destroy the privileges of a sect, which they were bound 
to consider heretical, and the extirpation of which had been 
deemed by their fathers to be one of the first duties of a Chris- 
tian statesman. 

The war that now broke out lasted seven years, and was un- 
interrupted, except by the short peace, first of Montpelier, and 
afterwards of Rochelle; neither of which, however, was very 
strictly preserved. But the difference in the views and inten- 
tions of the two parties, corresponded to the difference between 
the classes which governed them. The Protestants, being influ- 
enced eva by the clergy, made their object religious domina- 
tion, The Catholics, being led by statesmen, aimed at temporal 
advantages, Thus it was, that circumstances had, in France, 
go completely obliterated the original tendency of these two 
great sects, that, by a singular met osis, the secular prin- 
ciple was now represented by the Catholics, and the theological 
principle by the Protestants: The authority of the clergy, and 
therefore the interests of superstition, were upheld by that very 
party which owed its origin to the diminution of both; they 
were, on the other hand, attacked by a party whose success had 
hitherto depended on the increase of both. If the Catholics tri- 
umphed, the ecclesiastical power would be weakened; if the 
Protestants triumphed, it would be strengthened. Of this fhet, 
80 far as the Protestants are concerned, I have just given ample 
proof, collected from their proceedings, and from the lan; 
of their own synods, And that the opposite, or secular prinei- 
ple, predominated among the Catholics, is en only from 
their undeviating poliey in the reigns of Ber V. and Louis 
XIIL, but also another circumstance worthy of note. For, 
their motives were so obvious, and gave such scandal to the 
church, that the pope, as the great protector of religion, 
himself bound to reprehend that Soe of theological inter- 
ests which they displayed, and which he considered to be a cry- 
ing and unpardonal In 1622, only one year after the 
struggle between the Protestants and Catholics had begun, he 
strongly remonstrated with the French government upon the 


1% Compare Mim. de Fontenay Marewil, vol, il. p. 88, with: Flaman, Hist, de la 
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notorious indecency of which they were. guilty, in «i on 
war against heretics, not forthe purpose of — here- 
sy, but merely with-a view ing for the state those 
temporal advani which, in the opinion of all pious men, 
ought to be regarded as of subordinate importance,'?* Jd 
If at this juncture, the Protestants had carried the day, the 
loss to France would have been immense, perhaps irreparable, 
For no one, who is acquainted with the temper and character of 
the French Calvinists, can doubt, that if they had obtained. 
session of the government, they would have revived those reli, 
ious CREE which, so far as their-power extended, they had. 
already attempted to enforce, Not only in their writings, but 
even in the edicts of their assemblies, we find ample proof of 
that meddling and intolerant. spirit which, in every age, has 
characterized ecclesiastical legislation. Indeed, such & spirit is 
the legitimate consequence of the fundamental assumption from 
which theological lawgivers usually start. The clergy are taught 
to consider that their paramount duty is to preserve the ques 
of the faith, and guard it against the invasions of heresy. hen- 
ever, therefore, they rise to power, it almost invariably happens, 
that they carry into politics the habits they have contracted in 
their profession ; and having long been accustomed to consider re- 
ligious error as criminal, they now naturally attempt to make it 
penal. And as all the European countries have, in the period 
of their ignorance, been once ruled by the clergy, just so do we 
find in the Jaw-books of every land those traces of their power 
which the progress of knowledge is gradually effacing. We find 
the professors of the dominant creed enacting laws against the 
professors of other creeds; laws sometimes — them, some- 
times to exile them, sometimes to take away their civil rights, 
sometimes only to take away their political rights. These are 
the different gradations through which persecution passes; and 
» observing which, we may measure, in any country, the ene! 
of the ecclesiastical spirit. At the same time, the theory by whic! 
such measures are supported, generally gives rise to other meas- 
ures of a somewhat different, though of an analogous character. 
For, by extending the authority of law to opinions as well as to 
acts, the basis of legislation: becomes dangerously enlarged ; the 


7 Boo the paper of J 


Ranke, die Rim. Papate, 

i ran] 
(Hist. de Louis XII, vol. il. p. ‚says, that Ris m attacked the Huguenots 
“sans aucune idée de persécution religieuse." Seo, to the same effect, Capesigue’s 
Richelieu, vol. i. p. 274; and the candid admissions of the Protestant Le Vassor, in 
als Hist, de Louis XILI, vol. v. p. 11. 
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service that the other class of laws eni 
pretence of favouring the practice of virtue, and maintaining the 
purity of society, men are troubled in their most ordinary pur- 
suits, in the commonest occurrences of life, in-their amusements, 
nay, even in the very dress they may be inclined to wear. That 
this is what bas actually been done, must be known to whoever 
has looked into the writings of the fathers, into the canons of 
Christian councils, into the different systems of ecclesiastical law, 
or into the sermons of the earlier clergy. | Indeed, all this is so 
natural, that regulations, conceived in the same spirit, were drawn 
up for the government of Geneva by the Calvinist clergy, and for 
the government of England by Archbishop Cranmer and his co- 
adjutors ; while a tendency; precisely identical, may be observed 
in the legislation of the Puritans, and, to give: still later in- 
stance, in that of the Methodists. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, in France, the Protestant clergy, having great power among 
their own party, should enforce a. similar discipline. Thus, to 
mention only a few examples, they forbade any one to go to the 
theatre, or even to witness the performance of private theatri- 
cals They looked. upon. dancing as an u ly amusément, 
and, therefore, they not only strictly prohibited it, but they ordered. 
that all dancing=mastors should be admonished by the spiritual 
ower, and desired to abandon eo unchristian & profession. If, 
owever, the admonition failed in effecting its purpose, the danc- 
ing-masters, thus remaining obdurate, were to be exeommuni- 
cated.1? With the same pious care did the clergy superintend 
other matters equally important. In one of their synods, they 
ordered that all persons should abstain from wearing gay apparel, 
and should arrange their hair with becoming modesty. In 
another synod, they forbade women to paint ; and they declared, 
that if, after this injunction, any woman persisted in painting 
she should not be allowed to receive the sacrament.” To their 
own clergy, as the instructors and shepherds of the flock, there 
was paid an attention still more scrupulous, The ministers of 
the word were permitted to teach Hebrew, because Hebrew is a 
sacred dialect, uncontaminated by poe writers, But the 
Greek language, which contains all the philosophy and marvel 


the wisdom of antiquity, was to be discouraged, its study 
a Quiche Éynodican in Gellio iol M Tot 


ae Ibid, vol. 1, pp. lvi. 17, 181, vol. il. p. 174. 
me u And both sexes aro required to keep modesty in their hair,” ¿id vol 4 
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aside, its professorship su * And, in order that the 
mind might not be distracted from spiritual things, the study of 
chemistry was likewise forbidden; such a mere earthly pursuit 
being incompatible with the habits of the sacred’ profession.1* 
Lest, however, in spite of these precautions, knowledge should 
still creep in among the Protestants, other measures were taken 
to prevent even. its earliest approach. "The clergy, entirely for- 
giting that right of private judgment upon which their sect was 
founded, became so anxious to protect the unwary from error, 
that they forbade any person to print GARY a work without 
the sanction of the church, in other words, without the sanction 
of the clergy themselves!“ When, by these means, they had 
destroyed the possibility of free inquiry, and, so far as they were 
able, had put a — to the acquisition of all real — they 
proceeded to guard against another circumstance to which their 
measures had given rise, For, several of the Protestants, soci 
that under such a system, it was impossible to educate their 
families with advantage, sent their children to some of those cele= 
brated Catholic colleges, where alone a sound education could then 
be obtained. But the clergy, so soon as they heard of this practice, 
put an end to it, by excommunicating the offending parents ¿14 
and to this there was added an order forbidding them to admit 
into their own private houses any tutor who professed the Catholic 
religion... Such was the way in which the French Protestants 
were watched over and protected by their spiritual masters, Even 
the minutest matters were not beneath the notice of these great 
legislators... They ordered that no person should go to a ball or 
masquerade;!* nor ought any Christian to look at the tricks of cone 
jurors, or-at the famous game of goblets, or at the puppet-show; 
neither was, he to be present at morris-dances; for all such 
amusements should be suppressed by the magistrates, because they 
excite curiosity, cause expense, waste time,'** Another thing to 
™ The synod of Alez, in 1620, says, “ A ministoi 
fessor in divinity and of the Hebrew tongue, But it 
the Greek also, because the most of his employment 
tion of Pagan and profane authora, unless ho be 


Quick's Synodicon, vol. ll. p. ST. ‘Three years Inter, iod of Charenton sup- 
pressed altogether the Greek professorships, “as rüluous ond of small 
5, 


vol. 1L 


Maixant, in 1609, orders that “ colloquica and synods shall 
ye over those ministere who study chemistey, and grievously rc» 
prove and censure them.” òid. vol. i. p. 814. 
== Thid. vol, I vol. ii. p. 110. 
= pp. lv. 285, $10, vol li. pp. 201, 509, 515, Compare 
3. 


igistrates are advised not in the least to suffer them, because 
ty, put upon unnecessary expenses, and wastes time.” Ibid. 
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be attended to, isthe names that are bestowed in baptism. A child 
may have two christian names, though one is preferable." Great 
care however, is to be observed in their selection, They ought to be 
taken from the Bible, but they ought not to be Baptist or Angel; 
neither should any infant receive a name which has been for- 
merly used by the Pagans. When the children are grown up, 
there are other regulations to which they must be subject. . The 
clergy declared that the faithful must by no means let their hair 
grow long, lest by so doing they indulge in the luxury of “las- 
civious curls.”! They are to. make their garments in such a 
manner as to avoid “the new-fangled fashions of the world :” 
they are to have no tassels to their dress; their gloves must be 
without silk and ribands : they are to abstain from fardingales : 
they are to beware of wide sleeves.'" 

‘Those readers who have not studied the history of ecclesias- 
tical legislation, will perhaps be surprised to find, that. men of 
gravity: men who had reached the years of discretion, and were 
assembled together in solemn council, should evince such a pry- 
ing and puerile spirit ; that they should display such miserable 
and childish imbecility. But, whoever will take a wider survey 
of human affairs, will be inclined. to. blame, not so much the 
legislators, as the system of which the legislators formed a 
part, For as to the men themselves, merely acted after 
their kind. They only followed the traditions in. which they 
were bred. By virtue. of their profession, they had been accus- 
tomed to hold certain views, and, when they rose to power, it was 
natural that they should carry those views into effect ; thus trans- 
planting into the Jaw-book the maxims they had already preached 


in the pulpit. Whenever, therefore, we read of — ** 
itive, and vexatious regulations imposed by ecclesiastical aut 
ity, we should remember, that they are but the legitimate result 
of the ecclesiastical spirit; and that the way to remedy such 
jevances, or to prevent their occurrence, is not by vainly labour- 
ing to change the tendencies of that class from ¡ce they pro- 
ceed, but rather by confining tbe class within its proper limits, 
by jealously guarding against its earliest encroachments, by 


This was a very Knotty question for the theologians; but it was at length 
decided in the affirmative by the synod of Saumur: "On the 13th article of the 
same chapter, the deputies of Poictou demanded, whether two names might be 
pe a child at baptism? To which it was replied: The thing was 

ever, parenta were advised to exercise herein Christian simplicity.” Ibid 
vol, L p. 178. 
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taking every opportunity of lessening its influence, and finally, 
when the progress of society will justify so great a step, by de- 
priving it of that politieal and legislative pose which, though 
gradually falling from its hands, it is, even in the most civilized 
countries, still allowed in some degree to retain, 

But, setting aside these general considerations, it will, at all 
events, be admitted, that I have collected sufficient evidence te 
indicate what would have happened to France, if the Protestants 
had obtained the upper hand. After the facts which I have 
brought forward, no one can possibly doubt, that if such a mis- 
fortune had occurred, the liberal and, — the age, the 
enlightened’ policy of Henry IV. and Louis XIII. would have 
been destroyed, in order to make way for that gloomy and austere 
system which, in every age, and in every country, has been found 
to be the natural fruit of ecclesiastical power. To put, therefore, 
the question in its proper form, instead of saying that there was 
a war between hostile creeds, we should rather say that there was 
a war between rival classes, "It was a contest, not so much be- 
tween the Catholic religión and the Protestant religion, as bè- 
tween Catholic laymen and Protestant clergy. It was a struggle 
between temporal interests and theological interests,—between 
the spirit of the present and the spirit of the past. And the 
point now at issue was, whether France should be governed by 
the civil power or by the spiritual power,—whether she should 
be ruled according to the large views of secular statesmen, or 
according to the narrow notions of a factious and intolerant 
priesthood, : 

"The Protestants having the great advantage of being the ag= 
gressive party, and being, moreover, inflamed by a religious zeal 
unknown to their opponents, might, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, have succeeded in their hazardous attempt; or, at all 
events, they might have protracted the struggle for an indefinite 
period. But, fortunately for France, in 1624, only three years 
after the war began, Richelien assumed the direction of the gov- 
ernment. He had for some years been the secret adviser of the 
queen-mother, into whose mind he had always inculcated the 
necessity of complete toleration.'*? When placed at the head of 
affairs, he pursued the same policy, and attempted in every way 
to conciliate the Protestants, The clergy of his own party were 
constantly urging him to exterminate the heretics, whose pres- 


w On hia influence over her in and after 1616, see Le Vastor, Hist. de Louis 
ACHT, vol. ti. p. 608; Aim. de Pontchartrain, vol. ii. p. 240; Mèm. de Monzglat, vol. 
i. p. 23; and comparo, In Mem. de Richelieu, vol. ii, pp. 198-200, the curious angu- 
ments which he put In her mouth respecting the impolley of making wir on the 

‘rotestants. 
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polluted France. But: 


it into a religious war. He was determined to chastize the re 
bellion, but he would not punish the heresy. Even while the war 
was raging, he would not revoke those edicts of toleration, by 
which the full liberty of religious worship was granted to the 
Protestants. And when they, in 1626, showed signs of com- 
mnction; or at all events of fear, he publicly confirmed the 
ict of Nantes,’ and he granted them e; although, as he 
says, he knew that by doing so, he should fall under the ie 
ción of those “who #0 greatly affected the name of zealous €: the 
oli" A few months afterwards, war again broke out; and 
then it was that Richelieu determined’ on ‘That celebrated siege 
of Rochelle, which, if brought to a successful issue, was sure to 
be a decisive blow against the French Protestants, ‘That he was 
moved to this hazardous undertaking solely by secular considera- 
tions, is evident, not only from the general spirit of his preceding 
policy, but also from his subsequent conduct, With the details 
of this famous siege, history is not concerned, as such matters 
have no value, except to military readers. It is enough to say 
that, in 1628, Rochelle was taken ; and the’ Protestants, who 
had been induced by their clergy!" to continue to resist long 
after relief was hopeless, and who, in consequence, had suffered 
the most dreadful M were obliged to surrender at disere- 
tion.’ The privileges the town were revoked, and its mag- 
istrates removed ; but the great minister, by whom these things 
were effected, still abstained from that religious persecution to 
which he was urged. He granted to the Protestants the tol- 


79 In 1696, the Archbishop of Lyons wrote to Richellen, urging him "*assióger 
la Rochelle, et châtier ou pour mieux dire, exterminer les huguenots, toute autro 
affaire cossante,? Bazin, Hist. de Lowis XII, vol. fi. p. 276. Seo also, on the 
anxiety of the clergy in the reign of Louis XIII. to the Protestants, Benoist, 
Hist; do Edit de — malo ik pp..165, 166, 282, 246, $88, 978-279, 427; 

zall. p 485, 


. des Franraia, . 
A He contrmed I in March, 1020; Frasan, Hiat de la Diploniais Fréwesl 
vol. ii. p. 209; and alo fn the procoding January. Eng Benoist, Hist, de l Edit de 
Nantes, vol, li. appendix, pp. 77, 81. 
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Rochelle et les autres places qu'il prit, fut de penser qu'il chasseroit de son royaume 
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eration which he had offered at an earlier 
conceded the free exercise of their publio 


rum to E 


tion being N — were, in — to thei 
treated by Richelieu in the same manner as balines bu the 
Protestants generally, he confirmed the privilege of p 
and of performing the other ceremonies of their creado 
their leader, Rohan, he granted an — and, a few ne 
afterwards, employed him in important public services. 
this, the hopes of the party were destroyed ; they never A 
rose in arms, nor do m find any mention of them pn a pus 
later period, when they were barbarously persecuted were Louis 
XIV." But from all ‚such intolerance Richelieu ge 
abstained ; and having now cleared the land from ee he 
embarked in that vast scheme of foreign policy, of which I have 
—— given some account, and in which he clearly showed that 
proceedings st the Protestants had not been caused by 
— of their religious tenets. For, the same party which he 
attacked at home, he supported abroad. He put down the 
French Protestants, because they were a turbulent faction that 
troubled the state, and wished to suppress the exercise of all 
opinions unfavourable to themselves. But, so far from carrying 


les hörstiques, et qu'il lo purgeroit par cette voio des différentes religions qui gätent 
et inféctent l'église du Diou, Mim, de Motteville, vol. 1. p. 425, edit. LES 

wi Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. ji. p. 423 ; Sismondi, Hist. des 
mii pj) Capefigues Richelieu, vol. i, p. 397; Mim. de Fontenay ‘Stereo, tol 
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PUR ees hugnenots girersen de voir lo rétablissement de l'église romaine 
su wein. do Jour ville.” spegus Richelieu, vol. 1. p. 369. 
ja, comme à la Rochelle, 
óc Richelieu, vol. i, p. 
381. Compare Smedley's Hist, i France, vol. iti. p. 201, 
with Mémoires de Richeliew, vol. iv, p. 4 

The Edict of Nismes. in 1629, rmm de ament, will be found in Quick's 

vol. |. pp. xevi.-cili. and is P Edit de Ni —— iy EN oa 
Pa p 92-08; and a commentary on it in 
8. M. Baxin, unfortunately for the reputation of this — 

saree quotes | his authorities, 

2% In 1638, thelr own historian says: “les Réformoz no faisoient plus de party.” 
Benoist, Hist, de T Edit de Nantes, vol. ii, p 632. Compare Sir Thomas Hanmer’s 
account “f France, in 1648, in Bunbury's Correspond. of Hanmer, p. $00, Lond. 1838. 
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on a crusade against their religion, he, as I have already observed, 
adouran dbnit othe optinirinds verd] Aóngl to blsbop oD ike 
Catholic church, he did not hesitate, by treaties, by money, and 
by force of arms, to support) the Protestants against the House 
Austria, maintain the Lutherans against the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and uphold the Calvinists against the King of Spain. 

1 have thus endeavoured to draw a slight, though, I trust, a 
clear outline; of the events which took in France duri 
the reign of Louis XIII., and particularly during that part of it 
which included the administration of Richelieu, But such oc- 
currences, important as they are, only formed a single phase of 
that larger —— which was now displaying itself in nearly 
every branch of the national intellect, They were the mere po- 
litical expression of that bold and sceptical spirit which cried 
havoc to the prejudices and superstitions of men. For, the gov- 
ernment of Richelieu was successful, as well as ressive and 
tio government can unite these two qualities, n its measures 
harmonize with. the feelings and temper of the age. Such an 
administration, though it facilitates. progress, is not: the cause of 
it, but is rather its measure and symptom. The cause of the 


gress lies far deeper, and is governed by the general tendence; 
SE the time; And as the different tendencies ble in ae 
cessive generations depend on the difference in their know! A 
it is evident, that we can only understand the working of tl 
tendencies, by taking a wide view of the amount and ter 
of the knowledge, To comprehend, therefore, the real nature of 
the great advance made during the eg of Louis XIIL, it bes 
Tay re 


comes necessary that T sl the reader some evi- 
dence respecting those higher and. more important facte, which 
historians are apt to neglect, but without which the study of the 
past is an idle and trivial pursuit, and history itself a barren field, 
which, bearing no fruit, is unworthy of the labour that is wasted 
on the cultivation of #0 ungrateful a soil. 

It is, indeed, a very observable fact, that while Richelieu, with 
such extraordinary boldness, was secularizing the whole system 
of French politics, and by his disregard of ancient interests, was 
setting at naught the most ancient traditions, a course precisely 
similar was being Pomel in a still higher department, by a 
man greater than he; by one, who, if I may express my own 
opinion, is the most profound the many eminent 
France has produced. I speak of Réné Descartes, of whom the 
least that can be said is, that he effected a revolution more deci- 
sive than has ever been brought about by any other single mind. 
With his mere * discoveries we are not now concerned, 
because in Jb troduction I do not pretend to trace the pro- 

VOL. L—: 
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made it the basis of the physiological part of his work on: Man# 
He likewise adopted the discovery of the lacteals by Asellia. 
which, like every great truth yet laid before the world, was, at 
its mer appearance, not only disbelieved, but covered with rid- 
icule 

These things might have been sufficient to rescue even the 
physical labours of rtes from the attacks constantly made 
on them by men who either have not studied his works, or else, 
having studied them, are unable to understand their merit, But, 
the glory of Descartes, and the influence he exercised over his 
age, do not depend even on such claims as these. | Putting them 
aside, he is the author of what is emphatically called 
Philosophy. He is the originator of that great system and 
method of metaphysics, which, notwithstanding its errors, has 
the undoubted merit of having given a wonderful impulse to the 
European mind, and communicated to it an activity which has 
been been made available for other purposes of a different charac- 
ter. Besides this, and superior to it, there is another obligation 
which we are under to the memory of Descartes, He deserves 


. 483. 
ws Even Harvey dented it to the 
203, 204. Compare Harvey's Works 
^ M. Cousin (Hist, de la Philo 
premier ourrage osit en français 
phie moderne." Bee the same work, 1. séri 
arta Philos. of the Mind, vol. i. pp. 14, 629, with Eloge de Pi 
Fontenalle, Paris, 1766, vol. v. p. 444, and vol. vi. p. 318: 
veut, philosophe moderne.” 
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the gratitude of posterity, not so much on account of what he 
built up, as on account of what he down. His life was 
one great and successful warfare agai judices and tra- 
ditions of men. He was great as a ‘creator, but he was far 
greater as a destroyer. In this respect he was the true successor 
of Luther, to whose labours his own were the — ent, 
Ho completed what the great German reformer un- 
done; He bore to the aid systems of philosophy precisely the 
same relation that Luther ‘bore to the old systems of religion. 
‘He was the great reformer and liberator of the European intel- 
lect. To prefer, therefore, even the most successful discoverers 
of physical laws, to this great innovator and disturber of tradi- 
tion, is just as if we should prefer knowledge to freedom, and 
believe that science is better’ than liberty. We must, indeed, 
always be grateful to those eminent thi to whose labours 
we are indebted for that vast body of paca truths which we 
now possess; But, let us reserve the measure of our hom- 
age for those far greater men, who have not hesitated to attack 
and destroy the most ‘inveterate’ prejudices ; men who, by re- 
moving the pressure of tradition, have purified the very source 
and fountain of our ‘knowledge, and secured its future progress, 
by casting off obstacles in presence of which progress was im- 
possible. s 

It will not be expected, perhaps it will hardly be desired, 
that I should enter into a complete detail of the philosophy of 
Descartes; a philosophy which, in England at least, is rarely 
studied, and, therefore, is often attacked. But it will be necessa- 
ry to give such an account of it us will show its analogy with 
the anti-theological policy of Richelieu, and will thus enable us 
to see the full extent of that vast movement which took place 
in France before the accession of Louis XIV. By this means, 
we shall be able to understand how the daring innovations of the 
great minister were so successful, since they were accompanied 
and reinforced by corresponding innovations in the national in- 
tellect; thus affording an additional instance of the way in which 


218 Descartes avoit Gtabli dana lo domaine de la ‚66 l'indépendance absolue 
de la raison; ilavait déclaré à In scolastique et Ala théologie que l'esprit de l'homme 
ne pouvait plus relever que de l'évidence qu'il anrait obtenue par hü-móme, Co 
* Luther avait commencé dans la le génie français si actif et si prompt 
t it. dans la philosophie, et l'on peut dire à la doublo de l'Allemagne 
et la France que. Descartes est le fila ainé de Luther." Lerminier, Philos. du 
Droit, vol. ii. p. 141. Soo also, en tho philosophy of Descartes as a product of the 
Reformation, Ward's Ideal of a Christian Church, p. 498. 

mA For, as Turgot finely says, “os n'est pas Verreur quí s'oppose aux progrés do 
ss vérité, Ce sont la mollesse, l'entótement, Ds. de reutine, tout ce qui porte à 
Tinaction." Penster, in Cures de Turgot, vol. ii, p. 343, 
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the political history of every country is to be explained by the 
history of its intellectual. progress. < ed 
In. 1637, when Richelieu was at thé height of his power, 
Descartes published that great work which he had long been 
meditating, and which was the first open announcement of the 
new tendencies of the French, mind. To this work — 
name of a ‘ Method ;" and, assuredly, the method is # m 
alien to what is commonly called theology that ean. possibly: 
conceived. Indeed, so far from being theological, it, i$ essen’ 
and exclusively psychological. The theological method rests.on 
ancient records, on tradition, on the voice of antiquity. The 
method of Descartes rests solely on the consciousness each man 
has of the operations of his own mind., And, lest any one should 
mistake the meaning of this, he, in subsequent works, developed 
it at great length, and with unrivalled clearness. For his main 
object was to popularize the views which he put forward, There- 
fore, says Descartes, “1 write in French rather than in 
because I trust that they who only employ their simple am 
native reason will estimate my opinions more fairly than. they 
who only believe in ancient books.”*? So strongly does he in- 
sist upon this, that almost at the beginning of his first work, he 
cautions his readers against the common error of looking to an- 
tiquity for knowledge; and he reminds them that “when men 
are too curions to know the practices of past ages, they generally 
remain very ignorant of their own.”2* " 
Indeed, so far from following the old plan of searching for 
truth in the records of the the great essential of this new 
philosophy is to wean ourselyes from all such associations, and, 
beginning the acquisition of knowledge by the work of destruc- 
tion, first pull down, in order that afterwards we may build up.?'* 
When I, says Descartes, set forth in the pursnit of tmb, I 
found that the best way was to reject every thing I had hitherto 
received, and pluck out all my old opinions, in order that I 
might lay the foundation of them afresh: believing that, by this 
means, I should more easily accomplish the great scheme of life, 
than by building on an old basis, and supporting myself by prin- 
siples which I had learned in my youth, without examining if 


| 
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‘they were really true?" «I, will occupy myself 
and earnestly in effecting a general i rif all cea 
opinions." For, if we would know all the truths that ean be 
known, we must, in the first place, free ourselves from our preju- 
dices, and make a ps of ng those things which we have 
received, until we have subjected them to a new examination, 
We, therefore, must derive our opinions, not from tradition, but 
from ourselves. We must not pass jüdgment upon any subject 
which we do not clearly and distinctly understand ; for, even if 
such a judgment is correct, it can only be so by accident, not 
having solid ground on which to support itsel£?* But, so far 
are we from this state of indifference, that our memory is full of 
prejudices: we pay attention to words rather than to things ¿4 
and, being thus slaves to form, there are too many of us who 
“believe themselves religions, when, in fact, they are bigoted 
and superstitious; who think themselves perfect because they 
go much to church, because they often repeat prayers, because 
they wear short hair, because they fast, because they give alms. 
These are the men who imagine themselves such friends of God, 
that nothing they do displeases Him ; men who, under pretence 


of zeal, gratify their passions by committing the greatest crimes, 
such as betraying towns, killing princes, exterminating na- 
tions: and all this they do to those who will not change their 
opinions."** 

These were the words of wisdom which this great teacher 
addressed to his Duk ee only a few years after they had 


brought to a close the last religious war that has ever been 
waged in France, The similarity of these views to those which, 
about the same time, were put forth by Chillingworth, must 


= Disc, de la Mithode, in Buvres de Descartes, vol. |. p. 136. 
Je m'y ier Senn et avec liberté à dötrulre généralement toutes 
inions”  Miditations, in Evere de Descartes, vol. |. p. 236. 
ie, part i. sec. 16, in (Eurres de Descartes, vol. ii, 
pus 118; and compare vol ii. p. 417, where be gives a striking illustration of 
vi 


iow. 

- tations, kin Buaves de Descartes, vol; 1. pp. 309, 304. jÀ 

m “Nous avons rempli notre mémoire de beaucoup de préjugé«" | Principes de 
la Philos, part i, sec, 47, la (Zierres, vol. iii. p, $1. 

^ (Buvres, vol ti p. 1017. 

“Oe qu'on peut partioulidremont remarquer en erox qui, eroyant ótre dévota, 
tont seulement bigote ct. superstitions, c'est à diro qui, sous ombre qu'ils vont.soue 
vent à l'église, qu'ils récitent force prióres, qu'il portent les cheveux courts, qu'ils 
‘linent, qu'ils donnent Vauména, pensent. ¿tre eatibrement parfaits, et s'h 
qu'ila sont si grands amis de Diou, qu'ils ne mvaroient rien faire qui lui 

jue leur diete leur passion est un bon zèle, bien qu'elle leur 
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strike every reader, but ought not to excite surprise ; for they 
were but the natural — ua) — in — the 
ight of private judgment, and the i lence of the human 
—— first dy estable. If we examine this matter 
a little closer, we shall find still further proof of the analogy be 
tween France and England. So identical are the steps of the 
progress, that the relation which Montaigne bears to Descartes 
is just the same as that which Hooker bears to Chillingworth; 
the same in reference to the difference of time, and also in refers 
ence to the difference of opinions. The mind of Hooker was 
essentially sceptical; but his genius was so, restrained by the 
prejndices of his age, that, unable to discern the supreme 
authority of private judgment, he hampered. it. by appeals to 
councils and to the general voice of ecclesiastical antiquity: ime 
pediments which Chillingworth, thirty years later, effectually 
removed. In precisely the same way, Montaigne, like Hooker, 
was. sceptical; but, like him, he lived at a period when the 
spirit of doubt was yet young, and when the mind still trembled 
before the authority of the church. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that even Montaigne, who did so much for his age, should: have 
hesitated respecting the capacity of men to work out for them- 
selves great truths; and that, pausing in the course that lay be- 
fora him, his scepticism should often have assumed the formof 
a distrust of the human faculties Such shortcomings, and 
such imperfections, are merely an evidence of the slow growth of 
society, and of the impossibility for even the greatest: thinkers 
to outstrip their contemporaries) beyond a certain point, But, 
with the advance of knowledge, this deficiency was at length 
supplied; and, as the generation after Hooker brought forth 
Chillingworth, just so did the generation after Montaigne bring 
forth Descartes, Both Chillingworth and Descartes were 
eminently sceptical; but their scepticism was directed, not 
against the human intellect, but against those appeals to 
authority and t ion, without which it had hitherto been sup- 
posed that the intellect could not safely proceed. That this was 
the case with Chillingworth, we have already seen. That it was 
likewise the case with Descartes, is, if possible, still more appa- 
rent; for that profound thinker believed, not only that the mind, 
ys own efforts, could root out its most ancient opinions, but 


that it could, without fresh aid, build up a new and solid sys- 


tem in place of the one which it had thrown down.: 


=" As fa particularly evident In his long chapter, headed “Apologie de Ralmond 
Bebond.” Bésais de Montaigne, livre U. chap. xil. Paris, 1843, pp. 270-982; and 
čo Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos, vol. ix. p. 465. 

= He very clearly separates himself from men like Montaigne; “Non que 
Pimitasse pour cela les sceptiques, qui ne doutent que pour douter, et affectent 
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The thought of each man is the last element to which analysis 
can carry us; it is the supreme judge of every doubt; it is the 
starting-point for all wisdom” 

Taking our stand on this ground, we rise, says Descartes, to 
the perception of the existence of the Deity. For, our belief 
in his existence is an irrefragable proof that he exists. Other- 
wise whence does the belief arise? Since nothing can come ont 
of nothing, and since no effect can be without a cause, it follows 
that the idea we have of God must have an origin; and this 
origin, whatever name we give it, is no other than God." Thus, 
the ultimate proof of His existence is our idea of it. Instead, 
therefore, of saying that we know ourselves because we believe 
in God, we should rather say that we believe in God because we 
know ourselves." "This is the order and precedence of things. 
The thought of each man is sufficient to prove His existence, 
and it is the only proof we can ever possess. Such, therefore, is 
the dignity and supremacy of the human intellect, that even 
this; the highest of all matters, flows from it, as from its sole 
source." Hence, our religion should not be acquired by the 
teaching of others, but should be worked out by ourselves; it is 
not to be borrowed from antiquity, but it is to be discovered by 
each man's mind; it is not traditional, but personal. It is be- 
cause this great truth has been neglected, that impiety has 
arisen. If each man were to content himself with that idea of 
God which is suggested by his own mind, he would attain toa 
true knowledge of the Divine Nature. But when, instead of 
confining himself to. this, he mixes up with it the notions of 
others, his ideas become perplexed ; they contradict themselves ; 
and, the composition being thus confused, he often ends by 
denying the existence, not, indeed, of God, but of such a God 
as that in whom he has been taught to believe, 1? 


251, 252, 919, 298, vol. ii, pp. 259, 283, 
“Or de tout cela on conclut. trés mani. 
-162, 280, 290, 291... But the simplest 
“J'al tiré la preuve de 
souverainement parfait," 
certitudo que Dion est, 


que jexistm" Zu 
Scc alto Principes de la Philos 


p. 66, 
nent, which it is said was also broached by Anselm, ste 
E the Benedictine Hist. Lit. de la France, vol, 
418 i Morten les. Hist. vol i. p. 239; and Cudworth'a' Intellect, 
lii, p. 383. 

1 certes jamais les hommes ne pourroient s'éloigner de la vraie connoissance 
de cette nature divine, vila vouloient seulement porter leur attention sur l'idée qu'ils 
dnt de l'étre souverainement parfait, Mais ceux qui mélent quelques autres idées 
avec celle-là composent par ce moyen un dieu chimórique, en la nature duquel il y a 
ides choses quí se contrarient; et, aprés l'avoir ainai composé, ce n'est pas mervoillo 
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the Christian theology,*** his authority was entirely: overtlirown. 
by Descartes; and with it there peri those scholastic : : 
dices, for which Aristotle, indeed; was. not. — t 
which, under the shelter of his mighty mame, had; during ser 
eral centuries, perplexed, the understandings: of men, andrés 
tarded the progress of their knowledge. ni yal obit 
These were the principal services rendered to civilization by 
one of the greatest men Europe has ever produced, ‘The analogy 
between him and. Richelieu 15 very — and is as complete 
ag their relative rm would allow, The same disregard of 
ancient notions, me contempt for theological interests, the 
same indifference to tradition, the same determination to prefer 
the present to the past: ina word, the same essentially modern 
spirit, is seen alike in the writings of Descartes, and in the ac- 
tions of Richelieu. What the first was to philosophy, that was 
the other to politics, But, while acknowledging the merits of 
these eminent men, it behoves us to remember that their success 
was the result, not only of their own abilities, but likewise of the 
general temper of their time, The nature of their labours de- 
pended on themselves ; the way in which their labours were re- 
ceived, depended on their contemporaries. Had they lived in a 
more superstitious age, their views would have been di 
or, if noticed, would have been execrated as impious novelties, 
In the fifteenth, or early in the sixteenth century, the genius of 
Descartes and of Richelien would have lacked the materials 
necessary to their work ; their comprehensive minds would, in 
that state of society, have found no play; they would have 
awakened no sympathies ; their bread would have been cast 
upon those waters which return it not again. And it would 
have been well for them if, in such a case, indifference: were the 


vol. ii. 


vol. i. pp. 489, 493, 494, vol. li. p, 555; Renouard, Hist, 
‘Mit 220; 
vol 


932,337 Sprengel, Hist. de la 
dee Anomalke de $ 


Physiologie, d à 
se" Auf das innigste verbunden mit der Theologlo, nicht alletn ja den kacholie 
‚schen, sondern selbst auch in den protestantischea Linder in he day 
Philos. vol. ix. p. 616. Descartes, in a. letter to Mersenne ((Ewures, vol, vi. p. 73), 
writes, in 1629, “La théologie, — a tellement assujettio à Aristote, qu'il eat 
impossible d'expliquer une autre philoso; ‘abord qu'elle soit con. 
p» 


Ja fe 
calls Descartes “that 


i, pp. 435, 436 ; 
renos Lectures on Man, 
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only penalty with which they would be visited. It would have 
been well if they had not paid the forfeit incurred by many of 
those illustrious thinkers khe Trees a stem the 
torrent of human credulity. It would have well if the 
church had not risen in her wrath —if Richelieu had not been 
executed, as a traitor, and Descartes burned as a heretic, 
Indeed, the mere fact that two such men, occupying so con- 
spicuous a: place before the public eye, and’ enforcing views sc 
noxious to the interests of superstition, should have lived withe 
out, serious danger, and then have died peaceably in their bed, 
—the mere fact that this should have happened, is à decisive 
of the. progress which, during fifty years, had been made 
y the French nation, With such rapidity were the prejudices 
of that great pen dying away, that opinions * subver- 
sive of theological traditions, and. fatal to the whole scheme of 
ecclesiastical power, were with impunityadvocated by 
and put in practice by Richelieu. It was now clearly seen, that 
the iro foremost: sm of * oat could, with € or no risk; 
openly propagate ideas whi a century before, it would 
have been accounted dangerous even for the: most: obscure man 


to whisper in the privacy of his own chamber, 

Nor are the causes of this: impunity difficult: to understand: 
They. are tobe found in the diffusion of that sceptical spirit, by 
which, in France as well as in England, toleration was preced= 
ed... Hor, without entering into details which would be too long 
for the limits, of this Introduction, it is enough to say; that 
French literature generally was, at this period, distinguished by 


enge ; of which, England alons:ex- 
cepted, no example had then been seen in Europe, The ge 

sation which had listened to the teachings of Montaigne and of 
Charron, was now siccéeded by another generation, the dis- 
ciples, indeed, of those eminent men, but disciples who far out- 
apres their masters The result was, that, during the thirty 
or forty years which preceded the power of Lonis «i? there 
was not to be found'a single Frenchman of note who did not 
share in the general feeling, —not one who did not attack some 
ancient dogma, or.sap the foundation of some old opinion, This 
fearless temper was the characteristic of the ablest writers of that 
time ;** but what is still more observable is, that the movement 


— A idées, 
dti ince dans 
Gaus Corneille, dans Mézéray 
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spread with such rapidity as to include in its action even those 
parts of society whi are invariably the: last to be affected. 
it. That spirit of doubt, which is the necessary precursor of 
inquiry, and therefore of all solid improvement, owes its originto 
the most thinking and intellectual parts of society, and is matu«- 
rally opposed by the other parts : opposed by the nobles, because 
it is dangerous to their interests; opposed by the uneducated, 
because it attacks their prejudices This is one of the reasons 
why neither the highest nor the lowest ranks are fit to conduct 
the government of a civilized country ; since both of them, nòt- 
withstanding individual exceptions, are, in the nggrogate; 
averse to those reforms which the exigencies of an: e 
nation constantly require, But in France, before the middle 
the —— century, oo these Apr began — —— 
in the great p so that, not only among t men, 
but- likewise Tie the ignorant and the frivolous, there was 
seen that inquisitive and incredulous disposition, which, whatever 
may be said against it, has at least this peculiarity, that, in its 
absence, there is no instance to be found of the establishment of 
those principles of toleration and of libe: 
recognized with infinite difficulty, and after many a hard-fought 
battle against prejudices whose inveterate tenacity might almost 
cause them to be deemed a part of the original constitution of 
the human mind.** 

It is no wonder if, under 
tions of Descartes and the actions 
with great success, Thesystem of D 
influence, and soon pervaded nearly every branch of knowledges" 


96 The iuergaro of incredulity was so remarkable, as to give. rise toà ridieuiuus 
assertion, "qu'il y avoit plas de 50, ‘ig Athées dans P rers l'an 1628.” Baillet, 
Jugemens des Savina, Paris, 17 rol. L p. 185. has no diffieolty in ree 
Jonting this preposterous st hloh ia'u Res 
mains, vol, i. p. 3053 where,  thero is app: 
different periods) ; but the spread of so 
during the relga of Louis 


only ju subjects immediately T à 
rently remote from Bro ei Doctrines AMádicales, vol, ti, 
la Médecine, vol, iv, 


= rael VOL f nemann, 
pp: 285 neq; Justina de Rebus ad eu i y 6, 206, 385-3905 
Kohei’ Betis. Hist, vol il. p. 208; Dach rt . 394; Latics 
Nat, Philos, p. 121; Eloges, in Bura de Fontene . v. pp. 94, 100, 
137, 197, 234, 392, vol. vi. pp. 187, 818, 449; Ita, of Chemistry, Yol d 
p. 195; 'Quérard, France Tit, vol. iii. p. 279. 
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The policy of Richelieu was so firmly established, that it was 
continued without the slightest difficulty by his immediate suc- 
cessor: nor was any attempt made to reverse it until that for- 
cible and artificial reaction which, under Louis XIV., was fatal, 
for a time, to every sort of civil and religious liberty. The his- 
tory of that reaction, and the way in which, by a counter-reac- 
tion, the French Revolution was prepared, will-be related in the 
subsequent —— of this volume; at present we will resume 
the thread of those events which tool place in France before 
Louis XIV. assumed the government. 

A few months after the death of Richelieu, Louis XIII. also 
died, and the crown was inherited by Louis XIV.,who was then 
a child, and who for many years had no influence in public 
affairs, During his minority, the government was administered, 
avowedly by his mother, but in —— Mazarin; a man who, 
though in every point inferior to Richelieu, had imbibed some- 
thing of his spirit, and who, so far as he was' able, adopted tho 
policy of that statesman, to whom he owed his promo- 
tion.*? He, influenced partly by the example of his predeces- 
sor, partly by his own character, and partly by the spirit of his 
age, showed no desire to persecute the Protestants, or to disturb 
them in any of the rights they then exercised * . His first act 
was to confirm the Edict of Nantes ¡"+ and, towards the close ot 
his life, he even allowed the Protestants in to-hold those 
synods which their own violence had. been the means of inter- 
rupting.** Between the death of Richelieu and the accession to 
power of Louis XIV., there elapsed a period of nearly twenty 
years, during which Mazarin, with the exception of a few inter- 
vals, was at the head of the state; and in the whole of that 
time, 1 have found no instance of any Frenchman being» punish- 
ed for his religion, Indeed, the new government, so far from 
poret the church by repressing heresy, displayed that indif- 

nce to ecclesiastical interests which was now becoming a 
settled maxim of French policy. Richelieu, as we have already 


"x On ibe — Sp a mo Siemens aye des 
ngais, vol. xxiii. 530; and a curious, though, perl ‘apocryphal anece 
dote in Tallemant ‘ee Tow, Historiettes, vol. ii. EC NT there was 
noticed *l'étroite union" between Richelicu Mazarin. La Vassor, Hiet, de 
Louis XIII, vol. viii, part ii. p. 187. 

= ' Mazarin n'avolt nl —— al esprit persécuteur.” Sismondi, Hist. des 
Français, vol. xxiv. p. 631. That ho did not persecute the Protestants is grudging! 
confessed in Felice'a Hist, of the Protestante of France, p. 29%. See alo * 

— in France, vol, fai. p, 222. 

™ He confirmed it in July, 1648. See Benoist, Hist, de Edit de Nantes, vol. iii, 
appendix, p. 3; and Quick's in Gallia, Yol. i. p. cül 

== In 1659, there was assembled the Synod of Loudun, the moderator of which 
ui ye o now ffen years sce ye had a national y P. Quick's Synodicon in 

ol, li. p. 617, 
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seen, had taken the bold step of placing yon esl pea 
ofthe royal armies; and his] he — upon the sim 
le, that one of the first duties ofa statesman is to em 

benefit of the country the ablest men he can find, wit yr e 
to their theological opinions, with which, as he. well knew, no 

vernment has any concern. But Louis XIIL, whose personal 
feelings were always opposed to the enlightened measures of his 
great minister, was offended by this magnanimous disregard of 
ancient prejudices ; his piety was shocked at the idea.of Cath+ 
olic soldiers being comm: by heretics ; and, as we are ase 
sured by a well-informed contemporary, he determined to put an 
end to this scandal to the church, and, for the future, allow no 
Protestant to receive the staff of marshal of Franoe. 
er the. king, if he had lived, would have carried his poi 
doubtful; but what is certain is, that, only four months 
his death, this appointment of marshal was bestowed upon. Dus 
renne, the most able of all. the Protestant. generals) And in 
the very next year, Gassion, another Protestant, was raised ito 
the same dignity; thus affording the strange spectacle of the 
highest military power in a great Catholic country wielded by 
two men. against whose religion the church was: never weary of 
directing her anathemas.=*. In a similar spirit, Mazarin, on mere 
grounds of — Spip concluded àn intimate alliance 
with Cromwell ; an. u r who, in. the opinion of the theolos 
gians, was doomed to perdi tion, since he was soiled by the tri 
crime of rebellion, of heresy, and of regicide.*" Finally, one of 
last acts of this pupil of Richelieu’s”* was to sign the celebrated 


* Brienne recorde the determination of the king, "que cette, dignité ne seroit 
Pha accordée à des protestant.” ^ Simona, Histoire des Francais, vol. xxiv. 08 
* He was so uneasy about the sin he had committed, that just before his doath 
ho entroated the Protestant marshals to chango their creed: “Jl no voulut 
mourir sans avoir exhorté de sa propre bouche les Ern de la Force et de 
tillon à se faire Catholiques” Benoist, Hist. de l'Edit de Nantes, vol. ti. p. 61% 
The mae ciroumstance is mentioned by Le Vessor, Hist, de Lowis ALT, wol. x. part 


ii. p. 78: 

x Toula XIIT. died In May, 1643, nnd Turenne was made marshal in the Septem 
ber following. Lavallée, Hist. des Français, vol. lil. pp. 148, 151. 

2% Sismondi (Hist. des Français, vol. xxiv. p. 65) makes the appointment of Gas 
tion in 1644; according to Montglat (Mémoires, vol. i. p. 437) it was at the end of 
1642. There are some singalar anecdotes of Gassion in Les Historiettes de 
des Rlauz, vol. v. pp. 167-180; and an account of his death in Mem de*Motteville, 
vol. ii. p. 290, from wich it appears that he remained a Protestant to the last. 

=" The Pope espec ally was offended by this alliance (Ranke, die Papete, vol. lli 

p. 158, A with Vaughan'e rome] vol. i. p. 848, vol. ii. p. 124); and, fudge 
Ing from the language of Clarendon, the orthodox party in England was irritated by 
it, Clarendon's Hist. of the Rebellion, pp. 699, 700, Contemporary notices of this 
union between the cardinal and the regicide, willbe found in Mär. de — n ip. 
349; Mém. de Montglat, vol. ii. p. 478, vol. 23; Lettres de Patin, vol, ii. 

2, 426; Marchand, Dict, Historique, vol. il. p. 66; Mem. of Sir Philip A 
wick, p. 377; Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, vol. lil. p. 393. 
De Rots (Mémoires, vol. 1, p. 59), who knew Tichelion, calls Mazarin “son dis- 
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between retrogression and ; between those who clung te 
tradition, and those who pear innovation ; while in bo 
paisa Eng bgt opa of tho pr, o alt 
n ty the ki ~ — — s 
———— the present. And, not to menta EN 
similarities, there was one other point of vast importance in which: 
these two great events coincide, This is, that both of them were, 
viser daran fren — —— 
religious opinions, but of securing civil liberty. lr 
character of the English rebellion I have already noticed, andy 
indeed, it must be obvious to whoever has studied the evidence: 
in its original sources, In France, not only do we find the same 
result, but we can even mark the stages of the In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and —— yaen the death 
of Henry III., the French civil wars were caused by religious 
disputes, and were carried on with the fervour of a crusade, 
Early in the seventeenth century, hostilities again broke out} 
but though the efforts of the government were directed. 
the Sore rd — Hs — were — but be- 
cause were rebels : the object being, not to punish an opin- 
ion, but to control a fiction. This was the — stage in 
sthe history of toleration; and it was accomplished, as we have 
already seen, during the reign of Louis XIII. That 
passing away, there arose, in the next age, the wars of the Fronde ; 
and in this, which may be called the second stage of the French 
intellect, the alteration was still more remarkal For, in the 
meantime, the principles of the great sceptical thinkers, from 
Montaigne to Descartes, had produced their natural fruit, and, 
becoming diffused among the educated classes, had influenced, 
as they always will do, not only those by whom they were re- 
ceived, but also those by whom they were rejected. Indeed, & 
mere knowledge of the fact, that the most eminent men haye 
thrown doubt on the popular opinions of an age, can never fail, 
in some degree, to disturb the convictions even of those by whom 
the doubts are ridiculed.**' In such cases, none are entirely safe: 
the firmest belief is apt to become slightly unsettled ; those who 
outwardly preserve the appearance of orthodoxy, oi ‘uncon 
sciously waver; they cannot entirely resist the influence of su] 
rior minds, nor can they always avoid an unwelcome suspici 
that when ability is on one side, and ignorance on the other, it 
Dugald Stowart (Philos. of the Mind, vol. i. p. 357 “ Nothing 
more just than the — A Foatenalie thas To. mes E those. lio be 
lleve in a system already established in the world, does not, in the least, add to ita 
ity; but that the number of those who doubt of it, has a tendency to dimin- 
tah it?” * Compare with this, Vewman on Development, Lond. 1845, p. 817 and tho 
*vemark of Hylas in Berkeley's Works, edit. 1843, vol. i. pp. 151, 153, first dialogue, 
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their opinions, but to increase their liberty. And, as if to make 
this change still more striking, the most eminent leader of the 
insurgents was the Cardinal de Retz ; a man of vast ability, but 
whose contempt for his profession was notorious,*** and of whom 
a great historian has said, “ he is the first bishop in France who 
carried on acivil war withont making religion the pretence.” 
We have thus seen that, during the seventy years which 
succeeded the accession of Henry IV., the French intellect de- 
veloped itself in a manner remarkably similar to that which took 
place in England. We have seen that, in both countries, the 
mind, according to the natural conditions of its growth, first 
doubted what it had long believed, and then tolerated what. it 
had long hated. That this was by no means an accidental on 


* Compare Capefigues Richelieu, vol. 1. p. 293, with a remarkable 
Min: de Rohan; SEES ; contrast 


p 


ys ( 

i. p. 8), he had “l'âmo pout-tare la moins eeclésiastique qui fat dana l'univers." At 
p. 13, “Je chagrin quo ma profession ne laiseoit pas de nourrir toujours dans lo fonds de 
mon Ame.” Atp. 21, “je hatstois ma profession plus quejamais.” At p.48, °° Jeclrgte 
qui donne toujours l'exemple de la servitude, la préchoit aux autres eous le titre d' 
ance" Secalso the — rn —— de Joly, p. 209, edit, Petitot, 
1825); and the peronas giren, by it des Réaux, who er Da PACA OR 
had travelled with him, Histerieites, vol. vil. pp. 18-30. The same tendency is illus- 
trated, though in a much smaller degree, by a conversation which Charles IL, when 
ia exile, held with De Retz, and is preserved in Clarendon's Hist, Re 
bellion. p. 806, and is worth consulting merely as an Instance of the purely secular 
view that De Retz always took of val affairs, 

, ™ “Cet homme ilier est le premier évéque en France qui ait fait une guerra 
civile sans avoir la religion pour prétexte," Sidele de Louis XIV, in wrres de 
Voltaire, vol. xix. p. 261. 
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saprieious combination, is evident, not only from aeri. 
ments, and from the analogy of the two countries, but —— 
another circumstance of great interest. This is, that the order 
of events, and as it were their relative proportions, were the 
same, not only in reference to the increase of toleration, but also 
in reference to the increase of literature and science. In both 
countries, the progress of knowledge bore the same ratio to-the 
decline of ecclesiastical influence, although they manifested that 
ratio at different periods. We had begun to throw off our su- 
perstitions somewhat earlier than the French were able to do; 
and thus, being the first in the field, we anticipated that 
great people in producing a secular literature. hoever will 
take the pains to compare the growth of the French and English 
minds, see that, in all the most important departments, we 
were the first, I do not say in merit, but in the order of time, 
In prose, in poetry, and in every branch of intellectual excel- 
lence, it will be found, on comparison, that we were before the 
French nearly a whole generation ; and that, chronologically, the 
same proportion was preserved as that between Bacon and Des- 
cartes, Hooker and Pascal, Shakespeare and Corneille, Massin- 
and Racine, Ben Jonson and Molière, Harvey and Pecquet. 
eminent men were all justly celebrated in their respective 
countries ; and it would perhaps be invidious to institute a com- 
parison between them, But what we have here to observe is, 
that among those who cultivated the same department, the 
greatest Englishman, in every instance, preceded the greatest 
Frenchman by many years. This difference, running as it does 
through all the leading topics, is far too regular to be considered 
accidental. And as few Englishmen of the present day will be 
80 presumptuous as to suppose that we possess any native and 
inherent superiority over the French, it is evident that there 
must be some marked peculiarity in which the two countries dif- 
fered, and which has produced this difference, not in their knowl- 
edge, but in the time at which their knowledge appeared. Nor 
does the discovery of this peculiarity require much penetration. 
For, notwithstanding that the French were more tardy than the 
English, still, when the development had fairly begun, the an=- 
tecedents of its success were among ı people precisely the 
same, It is, therefore, clear, according to the commonest prin- 
siples of inductive reasoning, that the lateness of the develop- 
ment must be owing to the lateness of the antecedent, It is 
clear that the —— less because they believed more.” It 
™ Hooker and Pascal may properly be classed together, as the two most sub» 
dime theological writers either country has produced ; for Bossuet is ma inferior to 

Pascal as Jeremy Taylor is inferior to Hooker 

™ One of the most remarkable men they have ever possessed potices this cou- 
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is clear that their was checked by the prevalence ot 
those feelings which are fatal to all because, looking 
on antiquity as the sole receptacle of wisdom, they degrade the 
present in order that they may exaggerate the pest: feeli 
which — he groepas * zum eh — en 
curiosity, el is energies, impair his jui t, and, under 

tence of humbling the pride of his reason, seek to throw him 

into that more than midnight darkness from which his 

reason alone has enabled him to emerge. 

The analogy thus existing between France and ind, is, 
indeed, very striking, and, so far as we have yet idered it, 
seems complete in all its parts. To sum up the similarities in a 
few words, it may be said, that both countries followed the eame 
order of development in their scepticism, in their knowledge, in 
their literature, and in their toleration. In both countries, there 
broke out a civil war at the same time, for the same object, and, 
in many respects, under the same circumstances, In both, the 
insurgents, at first trium: it, were afterwards defeated ; and 
the rebellion being put down, the governments of the two na- 
tions were fully restored almost at the same moment: in 1660 
by Charles II. ; in. ee — XIV." But ben the simi- 
larity stopped. At this point there began a marked divergence 
between de two tds no which continued to increase for 
more than a century, until it ended in England by the consoli- 
dation of the national prosperity, in France by a revolution 
more sanguinary, more completo, and more destructivo, than 
any the world has ever seen. This difference between the for- 
tunes of such great and civilized nations is so remarkable, that 
a knowledge of its causes becomes essential to a right under» 
standing of European history, and will be found to throw con- 
siderable light on other events not immediately connected with 
it. Besides this, such an inquiry, independently of its scientific 
interest, will have a high practical value. It will show, what 
men seem only recently to have begun to understand, that, 


pezion, which he expresses conversely, but with equal truth: “moins on salt, moins 
ra Era ena — bere voit oe qui reste à découvrir... . . 
wand les hommes sont ignorans, il est le tout savoir," Discowrs en Sorbonne, 
in Gusres de Tu vol. ii Fp: $5, 70. 
- his death in 1061, exercised complete authority over Loula. 
foltaire, vol. xix. pp. 918, 310; and. 
M (Mim. 


— 
Louis XIV." Tho 


ips-là le commet 
gene manner in which, directly after the death of 
government, i related by Brienne, who was preset. 
164-158. 
= By this I mean, that the divergence now first became clear to every obeerver; 
but the origis of the divergence dates from a much earlier period, ax we shall see im 
the next chapter. 
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in politics, no certain principles having yet been discovered, the 
first cette of success are compromise, barter, expediency, 
and concession, It will show the utter helplessness even of the 
ablest rulers, when they try to meet new emergencies by old 
maxims. It will show the intimate connexion between knowl- 
edge and liberty; between an increasing civilization and an ad- 
vancing democracy. It will show that, for a progressive nation, 
there is required a progressive polity; that, within certain limits, 
innovation is the sole ground of security; that no institution 
can withstand the flux and movements of society, unless it not 
only repairs its structure, but also widens its entrance; and that, 
even in a material point of view, no country can long remain 
either prosperous or safe, in which the le are not gradually 
extending their power, enlarging their privileges, and, so to say, 
Janorporating themselves with the functions of the state. % 
tranquillity of England, and her freedom from civil war, 
are to be ascribed to the recognition of these great traths.*** 
while the neglect of them has entailed upon other countries the 
most woeful calamities, On this account, therefore, if on no 
other, it becomes interesting to ascertain how it was that the 
two nations we have been comparing should, in regard to these 
truths, have adopted views diametrically opposite, although, in 
other matters, their opinions, as we have already seen, were very 
imi Or, to state the question in other words, we have to 
inquire how it was that the French, after pursuing precisel the 
same course as the English, in their knowledge, in their 
cism, and in their toleration, should have stopped short in thei 
politics ; how it was that their minds, which had effected such 
i things, should, nevertheless, have been so un; for 
; that, in spite of the heroic efforts of the Fronde, they 
not only fell under the tism of Louis XIV., but never even 
cared to resist it; and, at th, becoming slaves in their souls 
as well as in their bodies, they grew proud of a condition which 
fhe — Englishman would have spurned as an intolerable 
The cause of this difference is to be sought in the existence 
of that spirit of protection which is so dangerous and yet so 
— that it pee the most serious obstacle with which 
vancing civilization has to contend. This, which truly 
be called an eyil spirit, has always been far stronger inh Fean 


T That is to say, their practical md theoretically, SK are still denied 
iem. 


by innumerable politiciane, who, nevertheless, assist In Into effect, 

fondly hoping that each innovation willbe the last, and enticing men foto reform 
eool tl retui to T 

ide the pretext that by ige they are returning to the spirit of the ancient 
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than in England. Indeed, among the French, it continues, even 
to the present day, to produce the most mischievous results, It 
is, as I shall hereafter point out, intimately connected with that 
love of centralization which appears in the machinery of their 
government, and in the spirit of their literature. It is this 
which induces them to retain restrictions by which their trade 
has long been troubled, and to preserve monopolies which, in 
our country, a freer system has effectually destroyed. It is this 
which causes them to interfere with the natural relation between 
producers and consumers; to force into existence manufactures 
which otherwise would never arise, and which, for that very 
reason, are not required ; to disturb the ordinary march of in- 
dustry, and, under pretence of protecting their native labourers, 
diminish the produce of labour by diverting it from those profit- 
* channels into which its own instincts always compel it to 
low. 

When the protective principle is carried into trade, these 
are its inevitable results, When it is carried into politics, 
there is formed what is called a paternal government, in which 
supreme power is vested in the sovereign, or in a few privi- 
leged classes, When it is carried into theology, it produces 
a powerful church, and a numerous clergy, who are supposed to 
be the necessary guardians of religion, and every opposition to 
whom is resented as.an insult to the public morals, These are 
the marks by which protection may be recognized; and, from a 
very early period, they have displayed themselves in France 
much more clearly than in England. Without pretending to 
discover their precise origin, I will, in the next chapter, endeav- 
our to trace them. back to a time sufficiently remote to explain 
some of the discrepancies which, in this respect, existed between 
the two countries. 


Note to p. 429, Descartes died in Sweden on a visn to Christina ; #0 that, strictly 
speaking, there la an error in the text. But this does not affect the argument; be- 
causo the works of Descartes, being eagerly read in France, and not being probibite 
ed, wo must suppose that his person would have been safe, bad he remained in hia. 
own country, To burn n heretic is a more decisive than to soppress a book; 
und as the French clergy were not strong enough to effect the latter, it is bardly 
likely that they could hare accomplished the former. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HISTORY OF THE PROTECTIVE EPIRIT, AND COMPARISON OF IT IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 


Wes, towards the end of the fifth century, the Roman eme. 
pire was broken up, there followed, as is well known, a long 
period of ignorance and of crime, in which even the ablest minds 
were immersed in the grossest superstitions. During these, 
which are rightly called the Dark Ages, the clergy wereeupreme. — 
they ruled the consciences of the most despotic sovereigns, and 
they were respected as men of vast learning, because they alone 
were able to read and write; because they were the sole deposi= 
taries of those idle conceits of which European science then con- 
sisted; and because they preserved the legends of the saints 
and the lives of the fathers, from which, as it was believed, the 
teachings of divine wisdom might easily be gathered. 

Such was the degradation of the European intellect for about 
five hundred years, during which the credulity of men reached a 
height unparalleled in the annals of ignorance. But at length 
the human reason, that divine spark which even the most cor 
rupt society is unable to extinguish, began to display its power, 
and disperse the mists by which it was surrounded, Various 
circumstances, which it would be tedious here to discuss, caused 
this dispersion to take place at different times in different coun- 
tries, However, speaking generally, we may say that it occurred 
in the, tenth and eleventh centuries, a: 
century there was no nation now called ci 
light had not begun to dawn. 

It is from this point that the first great divergence between 
the European nations took its rise. Before this time their super- 
stition was so great and universal, that it would avail little to 
measure the degree of their relative darkness, Indeed, so low 
had they fallen, that, during the earlier period, the authority of 
the clergy was in many respects an a age, as forming a 
rier between the people and their rulers, and as supplying the 
sole instance of a class that even made an approach to intellec- 
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the feudal system; a vast scheme of polity, which, clumsy and 
i t as it was, supplied many of the wants of the rude 
people among whom it arose? The connexion between it ano 
the decline of the ecclesiastical spirit is very obvious. For, the 
feudal system was the first great secular plan that had been seen 
in Europe since the formation of the civil law; it was the first 
comprehensive attempt which had been made, during more than 
four hundred years, to organize society according to temporal, 
not according to spiritual circumstances, the basis of the whole 
arrangement being merely the —— of Jand, and the per 
formance of certain military and pecuniary services, 

"This was, no doubt a great step in European civilization, bo- 
cause it set the first example of a large public polity in which 
the spiritual classes as such had no recognized place ;* and hence 
there followed that struggle between feudality and the church, 
which has been observed by several writers, but the origin 
which has been strangely overlooked. What, however, we have 
now to notice is, that by the establishment of the feudal system, 
the spirit of protection, far from being destroyed, was probably 
not even weakened, but only assumed a new form. Instead of 
being spiritual, it became temporal. Instead of men looking up 
to the church, they looked up to the nobles. For, as a necessary 
consequence of this vast movement, or rather as a part of it, the 


* Sir F. Palgrave (English. Commonwealth, vol. ii. p. ecvi.) says, ' It is 
admitted, by the best authorities, that from about the eleventh century p 
fired the name of fiefs or feuds :” and Robertson (State of Europe, note viii. la 
‘orks, p. —— that the word feudum does not occur before 1008. Bat 
necording to M. Guizot (Civilisation en France, vol. iii, p. 238), “1 apparait poar 
la Premiere fois, dans uno charte de Charles lo Gros en 884." This is a ion 
‘more curious than important; since whatever the origin of the word may be, it ia 
certain that the thing did not, and could not, exist before the tenth century at the 
earliest: inasmuch as the extreme disorganization of society rendered 80 coercive 
^n institution impossible. M. Guizot, in another work (Zszais sur l'Hist. de Franee, 
p. 239) rightly says, “An X* sidcle seulement, les rapports ct les pouvoirs sociaux 
aequirent quelque fixité.” See also his Civilisation en Europe, p. 90. 

* “La terre est tout dons co système, , . . „ Le systbme fóodal est comme uno 
religion de la terre.” Origines du Droit, in Œuvres de Michelet, vol, tie p. 809. 
* Le caractäre do la fodalité, c'était la prédominance de la iat sur la personnalii, 
de la terre sur l'homme." Eschbach, Etude du Droit, p. 256. 

* According to the social and political arrangements from the fourth to the tenth 
century, the clergy were so eminently a class apart, that they were freed from “burs 
dens of the state,” and were not Sigel to engage In military services unless they 
thought proper to do so. See Neander’s Hist. of the Church, vol, iil. p. 195, vol. V. 
pp. 133, 140; and Petrigs Ecclesiast, Archit, p, 382. But under the feudal system, 
this immunity was lost ; and in regard to performing services no separation of classes. 
was admitted. “After the feudal polity became established, we do mot find that 
there was any dispensation for ecclesiastical fiefs.” Hallam's Supplemental Notes, 
p. 120; and for further proof of the loss of the old privileges, compare Grosa Mile 
tary Antiquities, ol. i. pp. 5, 64; Meyer, Instit. Judie, vol.i. p. 267; Turnera Hist 
of England, vol. iv. p. 462; und Mably’s Observations, vol. i. pp. 434, 435: so that 
as this writer says, p. 215, “Chaque seigneur laïc avait gagné personnellement à la 
rérolution qui forma le gouvernement féodal; mais los óvéques et lea abbés, en 
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t possessors of land were now being organized into an hered- 
Mary aristocracy.' In the tenth century, we find the first sur- 
names: by the eleventh century most of the it offices had 
become hereditary in the leading families :* and in the twelfth 
century armorial bearings were invented as well as other heraldie 
devices which long nourished the conceit of the nobles, and were 
valued by their ——— as marks of that superiority of birth, 
to which, during many ages, all other superiority was considered 
subordinate.” 

Such was the beginning of the European aristocracy, in the 
sense in which that word is commonly used. With the consoli- 
dation of its power, feudality was made, in reference to the ore 
ganization of society, the successor of the church;' and the 
nobles, becoming hereditary, gradually displaced in government, 
and in the pem functions of authority, the clergy, whom 
the op) — principle of celibacy was now firmly ‘established. 
It is, therefore, evident, that an inquiry into the origin of the 
imodern protective spirit does, in a. great measure, resolve Aa 
into an inquiry into the origin of the aristocratic power; 


that power was the exponent, and, as it were, the brinar 


ren souverains dans leurs terres perdirent au contraire beaucoup de leur pou- 
ir et ur 
great change of t: life-possesstons of land Into hereditary possessions, 
bogan kta ths ip century, being initiated in France by a capitulary of Charles 
the Bald, in 877. See Allen on the Drege Lu a de Té 
of Europe, pp. 382, 301; Meyer, Init 'udiciai LAS 
7 That surnames first arose in tho tenth ‘century, is MES by By METUS 
authorities See Sismondi, Hist, des Francais, vol. iii. pp. 452-455; Hallam's Mid- 
Age rol ip 138; Monti, Hist, des dieere Etats, vol. il. p 208; Petrie's Jo. 
eint A rh pp. 277, 342. Koch (Tablau des Révolutions, vol. i. p. 198) errone- 
— pareillement aux croisndes que l'Europe doit l'usage des surnoms 
ille ; " —— mistake, both aa to thy dato ani Ta camina the intro- 
duction of | ‘surnames, being part of a large social movement, can under no circum- 
stances be ascribed to a single event, 
= * On this process from the nd of Mis Stat 2m e twelfth century, comparo 
fallom's p. 91, 9! lea Hist. udal Property, 
En pobre roit fat ULM S AR ^ 
As to the origin of armorial beariags, which cannot be (recod higher iban the 
twelfth century, seo Hallam's Middle Age, sal vol. L pp. 158, 139; Leduteh, 3 
ties of Ireland, pp. 231, 222; Origines du. tn fures de M Michelet vol, ip 2. 
For, as Lerminte says (Philos. pied av 1. p. 17), “la lol féodale we 
autre chose que la terre dlevée à la souveraineté," On the decline of the — » 
consequence of the increased feudal and secular spirit, ace Sismondi, Hist des 
Français, vol. ili. p. 440, vol. iv. p. 88. In our country, one fact be mentioned 
illustrative of the earliest encroachments of laymen: namely, that, the vel 
LUE we find no instance ISCH e great veal being intrusted 


y A A oF i — pos is tend, was advocated, and iv 
some countries was enforced, at au early period; but the first general and declalve 
movement in its favour waa in the middle of 5 ‘eleventh — before which time 
» — — doctrine, constantly disobeyed. See Neunder's Hist. 

l, vol. vi, pp. 8% 61, 62,72, 03, 94 noto, vol. vil. pp. 127-131 ; Afesheim t Eo 
der vol. L pp. 248, 949 ; Eceleston'a English Antiq. p. 95. 
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which the spirit displayed itself, This, as we shall 
ja — wi ie —— glee 
teenth cen: hich mainly 
weakness of the — sore: principle iat opp n7 
serving this for future considera — now ende tot 
trace a few of the circumstances which gave the aristocraey more 
por in France than in England, and thus accustomed the 
french to a closer and more constant obedience, and infused into 
them a more reverential spirit than that which was usual in our 


eb after the middle of the eleventh century, and therefore 
while the — was in the process of formation, England 
was conquered by the Duke of sad who naturally intro- 
duced the polity existing in his own country." But, in his hands, 
it underwent a modification suitable to the new cireumstances in 
which he was placed. He, being in a foreign country, the gen- 
eral of a successful army composed partly of mercenaries,"? was 
able to dispense with some of those feudal usages which were 
customary in France, The great Norman lords, thrown as 
strangers into the midst of a hostile population, were to ac- 
cept estates from the crown on almost any terms that would 
purse their own security. Of this, William naturally availed 
elf. For, by granting baronies on conditions favourable to 

the crown, he prevented the barons'* from possessing that 
which they exercised in France, and which, but for this, they 
would have exercised in England. The result was, that the most 
powerful of our nobles — amenable to the law, or, at all 
events, to the authority of the king. Indeed, to such an extent 
was this carried, that William, shortly before his death, obliged 
all the landowners to render their fealty to him; thus entirely 


= Where it was particularly flourishing’ “la féodalité fut organisée en Norman: 
die er fortement 3 plus systématiquement que partout ailleurs en France,” Kiin- 
rath, Travauz sur E Hist. du Droit, vol. 1. p. 130, The "coutume de Normandie " 
was, at a much later period, only to bo found in tho old “grand coutumier." Aime 
rath, vol. eRe 160. On the €— tenacity with which the Normans clung to it, 
geo Letires eau, vou fe ii, pp. 225, 296; © poro a respecter leur com 
tame comme l'évangile." 
# Milles Hist. of Chivalry, vol.i. p. 387 ; Turner's Hist, of England, vol. th pe 
890, vol. iv. p. 76. —* troops were also employed by bis immediate suc: 
Mi litary Antig, vol Lp 0i 
'anings attached t to. the word 
40, with Meyer, Instit. Jud 
moat likely, “il est probable 
vassaux immédiats de la couronne, liés au rol per servitium 
vice de chevalier." Hstais, p. 
Ber, Instit, Judie. vol i.p. 942; pus t. of England, vol, fii. p. 290, 


p by Henry IL, who des! 
‘he baronial castles. Zurner, vol. iv. p. 239. Compare Lingard, vl. I. pp. 910,894 
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neglecting that peculiarity of feudalism, according to which each 
vassal was — dependent on his own lord.!* 

But in France, the course of affairs was very different. In 
that — the great —— their * not so an by 

t, as iption.!? racter of antiquity was thus 
tl over deir s dits ; which, when added n weakness of 
the crown, enabled them to exercise on their own estates all the 
functions — sovereigns.!^ Even- when they received 
their first great check, under Philip Augustus,'* they, in his reign, 
and indeed long after, wielded a power quite unknown in Eng- 
land. "Thus, to give only two instances: the right of coining 
money, which has always been regarded as an attribute of sover- 
eignty, was never allowéd in England, even to the greatest 
nobles.” But in France it was exercised by many persons in- 
dependently of the crown, and was not abrogated until the six- 
teenth century." A similar remark holds good of what was 
called the right of private war; by virtue of which, the nobles 
were allowed to attack cach other, and disturb the peace of the 
country with the prosecution of their private feuds, In England 
the aristocracy were never strong enough to haye this admitted 
as a right, though they too often exercised it as a practice. 
But in France it became a part of the established law; it was 
incorporated into the text-books of feudalism, and it is distinctly 
recognized by Louis IX. and Philip the Fair,—two kings of con- 
siderable energy, who did every thing in their power to curtail 
the enormous authority of the nobles. 


nr aristocracy was always held 
p.154. 
* Brougham's Polit, Philos. 1849, vol. i. 
there given on the M of preset 
's No 


21, 202 


x... Philippe le q 
i. 


xi Tre. 
Tabolir, finit par le rétablir." ^, Monarchia vol. i. 
bee alto pp. 44, 435, and vol. li i. 435, 436. iat (Otero, FE 
montions “lettres-patentes de Phllppexdo-Valola du & février 1330, por 
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Out of this difference between the aristocratic power of 
France and England, there — vm posers 
our coun’ ie too 
—— the crown, — — in m 
themselves with the peo] 


Pme were those in favour of “ an classes. of — 
Within half a century, fresh contests broke out ; the barons were 
again associated with the people, and again there followed the 
same results,—the extension of popular — Peas der 
time the condition and the consequence of this 

In the same way, when the Earl of Leicester — a rebellion 
against Henry III, he found his own party too weak to make 
head against the crown. He, therefore, applied to the people z** 
and it is to him that our House of Commons owes its origin 5 

since he, in 1264, set the first example of issuing writs to cities 


and boroughs ; thus calli "upon citizens and burgesses to take 

their place in ‘what had hitherto been a parliament composed en- 

tirely of priests and nobles,” 

dans le duché d'Aquitaine les guerres privées," de ho adda, «lo 9 avril 1968 
arantaine du rol, 


le roi Jean renouvelle l'ordonnance de E. Louis, nommée la qui 


touchant los guerres privées." 
^ Sir Francia Palgrave (in his Rise and Progre af the English Commonwealth. 


vol, i. pp. 51-55) has attempted to estimate the produced by the Norman 
Conquest; but ho omita to notice this, which was the most important consequence 


% On this political union between Norman batons and Saxo — of kl 
the frat clear indication Is at the end of the twelfth cent 
Chancellors, vol. 3. p. 112, with Brougham's Polit. Philos. OL at x so, vol. EN 
p. 222, 

Tn rogard to the ral question of the amalgamation of races, we have three ` 


distinct kinds of evi 

end of the twelfth century, a new language began to bu formed 
uy blending Norman with Saxon; and English literature, properly so called, dates 
from the — of the thirteonth century, Compare Madden's Preface to 
Zayamon, 1847, vol. L pp. xx. xxi, with Turner's Hist. — vol. vil. pp. 
e; 217, 456, 437. 


century had Edad 

—* survive man} differences, was no —— 

served, x the distinctive peculiarities of Norman and Saxon attire had — 

ce Strutt's Vi he Dress and Habita of the People of England, vol. il: p. 0%, 
edit, Planché, 

3 u An equal distribution c vil rights to all classes of freemen forma the Br 
liar beauty óf the charter." J vs Middle . vol. il. p.108, This is very 
noticed in one of Lord Chatham's — Hist. vol. xvi. P: 662. 

?^ Compare Meyer, Instit. Judie, vol. 9, with Linganfs England, vol. it, 
p. 127, anil Somers Tracta, vol. v 

2 He is to be honoured as the founder of a representative system of government 
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much to say, that in France, under the feudal system, every man 
was either a tyrant or a slave. Indeed, in most "€ 
two characters were combined in the same person, For, tj 
practice of subinfeudation, which in our country was actively. 
checked, became in France almost nniversal? | By this, the great 
lords having granted lands on condition of fealty and other ser- 
vices to certain persons, these last subgranted them; that, i 
made them over on similar conditions to other persons, who 
likewise the power of bestowing them on a fourth and so. 
on in an endless series;* thus forming a long chain of dependence, 
and, as it were, organizing submission into a system.” In Eng- 
land, on the other hand, such arrangements were so unsuited to 
the general state of affairs, that it is doubtful if they were ever 
carried on to any extent; and, at all events, it is certain that, in 
the reign of Edward L, they were finally stopped by the statute. 
known to — as Quia emptores.” 

Thus early was there a great social divergence between 
Trance and England, The consequences of this were still more 
obvious when, in the fourteenth century, the feudal system rapidly 
decayed in both countries. For in England, the principle of 


protection being feeble, men were in some degree accustomed to 
self-government; and they were able to hold fast by those great 
institutions which would have been ill adapted to the more obe- 
dient habits of the French people. Our municipal pri : 
the rights of our yeomanry, and the security of our copyholders, 
were, from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, the three 
most important guarantees for the liberties of Englands In 


* Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 111. 
— Originally there waa no limit to subinfeudation." Brougham’s Polit. Philos. 
vol. L p. 379. 
wk D French historian boasts that, ja his own country, “toute la soclótá 
féodale formalt ainsi une échelle de clientelle et de patronage." Cassagnac, 
tion Francaise, vol. i. p. 459. 
s pe . 18 ^ vm 1; —— es Mord 0 ar vol. ii. 
p. 91, vol. 1v. p. ‘eove's Hist. of Englis n vol, ji, p. 2235 Dalrymples 
Hist. "Feudal Pr 10; —— er 


quence of any violent revol 

general march of affairs ; society doing away with what le no longer roi 

pr Kay's Social Condition of the People, vol. i. pp. 43, 002, with a letter from 
‘ordsworth in Bundury’s Correspond, of Hanmer, p. 440; a note in Aful's Polit. 
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courts, there is exhibited'a spectacle, which it i ees 
say, we, in England, could not tolerate for a single hour. 
is seen & great public magistrate, by whom the Lares > 
to be tried, examining him in order to. ascertain ‘his, su] 
guilty re-examining him, cross-examining bim, performing the 
luties, not of a judge, but of a prosecutor, and bringing to bear 
against the unhappy man all the authority of his judicial posi- 
tion, all his professional subtlety, all his experience, all the dex- 
terity of his practised’ understanding. This is, perhaps, the 
most alarming of the many instances in which the tendencies of 
the French intellect are shown ; because it supplies a machinery 
ready for the purposes of absolute power; because it brings the 
administration of justice into disrepute, by associating with it an 
idoa of unfairness ; and because it injures that calm and equable 
temper, which it is impossible fully to maintain: under a system 
that makes a magistrate an advocate, and turns the judge into 
a partizan.: But this, mischievous as it is, only forms ; ofa 
far larger scheme. For, to the method by which ‚eriminals are 
discovered, there is added an analogous method, by which crime 


is prevented. With this view, the he in. their ordi- 


nary amusements, are watched and, carefully superintended, 
Lest they should harm each other by some sudden indiscretion, 
précautions are taken similar to those with which a father might 
surround his children, In their fairs, at their theatres, theireon- 
certs, and their other places of publie resort, there are always 
present soldiers, who are sent to see that no mischief is done, 
m there is no unnecessary crowding, that no one uses harsh 
n 
the vigilance of. 
children is brou, 


er all. i. vent of the 
di 
at ie — which 


Soc, rol. Yi, pe 
te son's By jii 

203: “Nearly the 

direction and app 


winciple of F: 
Bed Bdvecion in 
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the'oven; Byits paternal hand, meat is examined lest it should 
be bad, and is weighed lest it should be light. In short, 
without multiplying instances, with which most readers must be 
familiar, = is niet ux es —— as y every other 
country where tl ve principle is active, € vermment 
has established a monopoly of the worst kind ; à bales which 
comes home to the business and bosoms of men, follows them in 
their daily avocations, troubles them with its petty, meddling 
spirit, and, what is worse than all, diminishes their responsibili- 
ty to themselves’; thus depriving them of what is the only real 
education that most minds epe meo iid tec of 
providing for füture contingencies, and the habit of grappling 
with the difficulties of life. 

u consequence Le top been, s inte E, 
though a great and splendid people, a le ful me 
high-spirited, abounding in — — less oppress- 
ed by superstition than any other in Europe, —have always been 
found unfit to exercise political power. Even when they have 
possessed it, they have never been able to combine —— 
with liberty. One of these two elements his always want- 
ing. They have had free governments, which have not been 
stable, They have had stable governments, which have not been 
free. Owing to their fearless temper, they have rebelled, and no 
doubt will continue to rebel, against so evil a condition, But 
it does not need the tongue of a prophet to tell that, for at least 
some. generations, all such efforts must be unsuccessful ^ For 
men can never be free, unless they are educated to freedom. 
And this is not the education which is to be found in schools, or 
gained from books ; but it is that which consists in self-disci- 
Rire, in self-reliance, and in self-government. "These, in ae 

id, are matters of hereditary descent—traditional habits, whic! 
we imbibe in our youth, and which regulate us in the conduct 
of life, ‘Phe old associations of the French all point in another 
direction, At.the — difficulty, they call on the govern- 
ment for ——— hat with us is competition, with t is 
monopoly. t which we effect by private companies, they 
effect. by public: boards. . They cannot cut a canal, or lay down 
a railroad, without appealing to the government for aid. ` With 
them, the people to the rulers ;. with us, the rulers look to 
the people. ith the executive is the centre from which 
society radiates.* | With’ us, society is the instigator, and the 

“A distinguished French author says: 
io en oat plus malade qu'ancum! angre pa 


Custine, vol; it, p. 138, | Com; 
or Torr e eid spirit that we mua 
weribe, what a very great authority noticed thirty years ago, as “le défaut despon- 
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executive the organ. The difference in the result 
—— the difference in the process. We have been 

t for political power, by the exercise of civil rights. Th 
al tha exercise, think they can at once begin with | 

x € have always shown a determination to our 

iberties, and, when the times are fitting, to increase ¿and 
this we have done with a decency and a gravity natural to men 
to whom such subjects have long been familiar, But the French, 
always treated as children, are, in — matters, children 
still. And as they have handled the most weighty concerns 
in that gay and volatile spirit which adorns their lighter 
literature, it is no wonder that they have failed in matters where 
the first condition of success is, that men should have been long 
accustomed to rely upon their own energies, and that before 
they try their skill in a political struggle, their resources should 
have been sharpened by that preliminary discipline, which a con= 
test with the difficulties of civil life can never fail to impart, 

These are among the considerations by which we must be 
guided, in estimating the probable destinies of the great countries 
of Europe, But what we are now rather concerned with is, to 
notice how the opposite tendencies of France and England long 
continued to be displayed in the condition and treatment of their 
aristocracy; and how from this there naturally followed some 
striking differences between the war conducted by the Fronde, 
and that waged by the Long Parliament. 

When, in the fourteenth century, the authority of the French 
kings began rapidly to increase, the political influence of the 
nobility was, of course, coi ndingly diminished. What, how- 
ever, proves the extent to which their power had taken root, is 
the undoubted fact, that, notwithstanding this to them unfa- 
vourable circumstance, the people were never able to emancipate 
themselves from their control.“ The relation the nobles bore to the 
throne becameentirely changed; that which they bore to the people 
tastité, qui caráctórico las la la France moderne.” Mayer, Znatit. Judic, 
vol. iv, p. 586, Jt is also | e and in science, makes them favour 
the establishment of academi a 


men. ra 
L pp. 154, 155, 36: 
ch nol in tl 


vol. ix. pp. 40, 61, 

were somewhat better; 
ere poor, lil-treated, and 
iter from the Earl 2 
the statement of Fox, ie 
l.p. 455 and) Smith 
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remained almost the some. In England, sla Shi 
as it is mildly termed, quickly. — and was extinct by 
the end of the sixteenth century.” n France, i lingered or 
two hundred years later, and was fe Ree in wim great 
Reyolntion by which the. possessors of ill-gotten r were 
called to so sharp an account.'* Thus, too, untl the — 
years, the nobles were in France exempt from those onerous 
taxes which oppressed the people, The taille and corvée were 
heavy and grievous exactions, but they fell solely on men of 
oble birth;" for the French aristocracy, being a high and 
ivalrous race, would have deemed it an insult to their illustri- 
ben descent, if. they had been taxed to the same amount as those 
whom they despised as their inferior! Indeed, every thing 
tended to nurture this contempt, Every thing was con- 
trived to humble one class, and exalt the other. For the noblea 
there were reserved the best appointments in the church, and 
also the most important military posts." The privilege of enter- 
se ten a dae Se nt a 
Seir Tuomas Smile, who wrote about ¡Do year 168 "ated 
met with any personal or domestic slaves; aad that the line or — dives 


till to be found, were bo few, as to be scarcely worth mentioning," 
sin Sud no “unequivocal testimony to the existence of vl 


iy avant ‘encore, bu 4 * 1789, wen million « corps; 

M; Giravd (Précis de PAncien Droit, Paria, 1859, p. 3), Jusqu'à la révolution und 

division fondamentale pogen les personnes en personnes libres et personnes su- 

joties à condition servile," A few years before the Revolution, this an x 

tinction was lens by Louis XVI. in bis own domain& Com; yi, Kohbac) 

—— 272, with Du Meanil, Mém. sur Ie Prince Drum p. on 
use M. Montelh a learned and generally nosurale 


Etude die 
1 notice ie pu 
writer, supposes that at ‘ition took place earlier than it really did, 
te Gage ee Roh ‘ol. 1. 235 Giraud, Ancien Drott, 
'assagnate, lution, v Fp 159185 neien 

11; Soul, l Mim. de Louis At V1, vol, vi. ; Afin. aw Rei bar la dMunicipali- 
tds, in Buwres de Turgot, vol. vil. p. 493 2 M^ el Ed 4. p. 200, 

Furthor information 33 amount and nature of these voxatious pon 


sitions will be found in De Univ, vol. xiii. p. 24, vol, xiv, p. 118; Saint 
i i 1. 125; Toegueville, Ancien Régime, beh its 185, a 
xol. Fa p. 41$, vol. Ñi. p. 230, v 
des atn. Váni voll, p.90; 
5 Bowlotncitliers, "Ancien: Gouvernement, val. 
p. 109; XIN, vol. ll. p. 29; Mèm. d Omer Talon, vol. 
TUE lan. de An fat, v. Lp. 825 gum ienille, "gne de Louis AY, val 
¡ Turre de ^, Yol. P 313, vol. Iv. pp. 88, 50,14, 16, 243, 
p, 226, 242, 5a Xl p. 144, vol, viii, pp. 152, 250. 

So deep! y rooted were these feelings, that, even Im ELEM M MT Tae Ua 
Revolution broke out, Hi was deemed a great concession that the nobles will consent, 
indeed, to equal taxati Bee a letter from Jefferson to Jar, da datod, Paris, May 
Oth, 1789, in Jeera) Correrp. YOL il. pp. 469, 463. -Compare Mercier sur Rowe 


vn vo wed i p. 130, 
meris ha MM rts iae sim 
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ing the army às officers was confined to them ;** and they alone 
possessed a prescriptive right to belong to the cavalry." At the 
game tivo, and to avoid the least chanco of confusion, an’ 
vigilance was displayed in the most trifling matters, and cat 
was taken to prevent any similarity, even in the amusements) 
the two classes, To such a pitch was this brought, that, in 
many parts of France, the right of having an aviary or a dove 
cote depended entirely on a man’s rank; and no Frenchman, 
whatever his wealth might be, could keep pigeons, unless he 
were a noble ; it being considered that these recreations were too 
elevated for — plebeian origin: 

Circumstances like these are valuable, as evidence of the 
state of society to which they belong; and their importance will 
become ‘peculiarly obvious, when we compare them with the 
opposite condition of England. 1 

For in England, neither these mor any similar distinctions 
hnveeverbeen known. The spirit of which our yeomanry, copy= 
holders, and free burgesses were the representatives, proved far 
too strong for those protective and monopolizing principles, of 
which the aristocracy are the guardians in politics, and the 
clergy in religion, And it is to the successful opposition made 
by these feelings of individual independence, that we owe our 
two greatest national acts—our Reformation in the sixteenth, 
and our Rebellion in the seventeenth century. Before, however, 
tracing the steps taken in these matters, there is one other point 
of view to which I wish to call attention, as a farther illustrae 
tion of the early and radical difference between France and 


D cry k 
[n the eleventh century there arose the celebrated institution 
of chivalry, which was to manners what feudalism was to poli- 


Etablissement. Monarchigue, p. 5 Daniel, Hist, de la. Milice Françoise, Yol iis p. 
660: Campan, Mim, sur Marie Antoinette, vol. 5, pp. 288, 289, 

M *TAmcien régime n'avait admis que des nobles pour officiors* Mm, de Joe 
land, vol. L p. 298, Sagur mentions that, early in the reign of Louis XVI, “les 
— Siul avaient le droit d'entrer au service comme. —— Mem 
Sigur, vol. i.p. 65. Compare pp. 117, 1, with Afim. de Genis, vol, ill. p. 7 
and De Stal, Cond; eur la Tr voll. p. 123. * 

= Thus, De Thou says of Henry TIT., “il remot sous l'ancien plod la cavalerie or 
dinaire, qui n'étoit composée que de la noblesse." 
and sce vol. x. pp. 504, 605, vol. xiii, p. 92; and. 
same fact 


48 “Dis la fin du onzi 
on trouve Ix cheraleri de i p. 148: 
also Sainte-Palaye, |. 08. M. Guizot (Ofwili 
France, vol 3i. pp. 349-854) hax attempted to traco ok to an earlier period; but 
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of Bt. Michael = — de ue E 
on society; and w] members, eombining vices, en- 
livened the superstition of monks with the debauchery of sol- 
diem. Asa natural consequence, an immense number of noble 
knights were solemnly pledged to “defend the church;” am 
ominous expression, the meaning of which is too well known to 
the readers of ecclesiastical history." "Thus it was that chivalry, 
uniting the hostile principles of celibacy and noble birth, became 
the incarnation of the spirit of the two classes to which those 
principles belonged. Whatever benefit, therefore, this institu- 
tion may have conferred upon manners,“ there can be no doubt 
that it actively contributed to keep men in a state of pupilage, 
d stopped the march of society by prolonging the term of 
infancy,“ 

On this account it is evident, tbat whether we look at the 
immediate or at the remote tendency of chivalry, its strength 
and duration become a measure of the predominance of the pro- 
tective spirit. If, with this view, we compare France and Eng- 
land, we shall find fresh proof of the early divergence of those 
countries. Tournaments, the first open expression of chivalry, 
are of French origin. The greatest and, indeed, the only two 
great deseribers of chivalry are Joinville and Froissart, both of 


* Mile Hist. of Chivalry, vol. i. pp. 148, $33. About the year 1127, St, Ber- 
nard wrote a discourse in favour of the Knights Templars, in which “he extols this 
order as a combination of monasticism ani knighthood. , . . . He de the 
design of it as being to give the military order and knighthood a serious Ohristlan 
direction, and to convert war into soning that God might approve." — Neander's 
Hist. of the Church, vol, vil. p. 258. To this may be added, that, early ln the thir- 
teonth century, a chivalric association was formed, and afterwards merged in the 
Dominican order, called the Militia of Christ: “un nouvel ordre de chevalerie des- 
tind à poursuivre les hérétiques, sur le modéle do celui des Templiers, et sous lo 
nom de Milico de Christ.” Llorente, Hist. de (Inquisitio 1. pp. 62, 183, 208. 

M Soveral writers ascribe to chivalry the merit of softening manners, and of it 
creasing the influence of women, Sainte-Palaye, Mèm. sur la Chevalerie, vol. is pp. 
220225, 262 284, vol il pp. vi, vil 159-161; Hees de P Esprit, vol. il- pp. y 
51; Sehi Lectures, vol. i. p. 209, That there was such a tendeney is, 1 think, 
indisputable ; but it has been greatly exaggeratod; andan author of considerable 
reading on these subjects saya, “Tho rigid treatment. shown to prisoners of war iti 
ancient times strongly marks the ferocity and uncultivated manners of our ancestors, 
and that even to ladies of high rank; notwithstanding the homage said to have been 

id to the fair sex in those days of chivalry.” Gross Military Antiquities, vol 
lip. 114. Compare Manning on the Law of Nations, 1839, pp. 145, 146, 

= Mr. Hallam (Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 464) rays, “A third reproach may be 
made to the character of knighthood, that it widened the separation between the 
different classes of society, and confirmed that aristocratical spirit of high birth, 
by which the large masa of mankind were kept In unjust degradation." 

** Sismondi, Hist, des Français, vol. iv. pp. 810, 871, 877; Turner's Hist. of 
England, vol. iv. p, 478 ; Foncemagne de Origine des Armoiries, in Mim, de C Aca: 

ie des Inscriptions, vol. xx. p. 080, Koch also says (Tableau des Révolutions, 
vol, i. p. 130), “c'est de la France que l'usage des tournois se répandit chez les 
autres nations de l'Europe." They were first introduced into England in the reign 


of Stephen, Lingard's England, vol. ii. p. 27. 
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whom were Frenchmen. Bayard, that famous chevalier, who is 
always considered as the last representative of chivalry, was a 
Frenchman, and was killed when fighting for Francis L Nor 
was it until nearly forty years after his death that tournaments 
* nelly abolished in France, the last one having been held 
in 1560. 

But in England, the protective spirit being much less active 
than in France, we should expect to find that chivalry, as ite 
offspring, bad less influence, And such was really the case, 
The honours that were paid to knights, and the social distine- 
tions by which they were separated from the other classes, wera 
never so great in our country as in France,“ As men became 
more free, the little respect they had for such matters still fur- 
ther diminished. In the thirteenth century, and indeed in the 
very reign in which — were first returned to parliament, 
the leading symbol of chivalry fell into such disrepute, that a law 
was passed obliging certain persons to accept that rank of 
knighthood which in other nations was one of the highest objects 
of ambition? In the fourteenth century, this was followed 
another blow, which deprived knighthood of its exclusively mil- 


itary character; the custom having grown — the reign of Ed- 
in 


ward IIT, of conferring it on the judges courts of law, thus 
turning a warlike title into a civil honour. Finally, before the 
end of the fifteenth century, the spirit of chivalry, in France still 
at its height, was in our country extinct, and this mischievous 
institution had become a subject for ridicule even among the 
people themselves? To these circumstances we may add two 


la Chevalerie, vol, ii. 
* Mr. Hallam 


igh 
128, 129); and Herder 
rance chivalry flourished 
more than in any other country. Thi 
Frangais, vol. iv. p. 198) 

* The Statutum de Militibus, in 1807, was perhaps the first recognition of this, 
Compare Blackstone's Comment. vol. il. p. 69; Barrington on the Statutes, pp 193, 
193. But we have positive evidence that compulsory kulghthood esitad ln i 
reign of Henry III. ; or at least that those who refused it were obliged to pay a fine 
Soe Hellam's Const. Hist. vol. 1. p. 421, and Zyttelton's Hist. of Henry IL vol. i. 
238, 239, 24 edit. 4to, 1707, Lord Lyttelton lently. — "m “Indeed it 
seoms a deviation from —— — ‘of this institution, For one cannot 

, that a dignity, which was deemed an acces. 
themselves, should be forced upon any.” 
fist. of Chivalry, vol. iL p. 164, it is said, that “the judges of the 
evurta of law" were first knighted in the of Edward IL - 
9 Mr, Mills (Hist. of ‘Fol, il. pp. 99, 100) has printed a curious extract 
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others, which secem worthy of observation. The ‘first “is, that 
the French, notwithstanding ‘their many ege ko 
have always been: more remarkable for personal vanity than’ 
English 7? a peculiarity partly referable to those ehivalrie tras 
ditions which even their oceasional republica have been unable 
to destroy, and which makes them attach undue importance tá 
external distinctions, by which I mean, not only dress and man- 
vers, but also medals, ribands, stars, crosses, and the like, which 
we, a — people, have never heid in such high estimation: 
The other circumstance is, that duelling has from the beginning 
been more popular in France than in England ; and as this 
a custom which we owe to chivalry, the difference in this 
between the two countries supplies another linkin that 
chain of evidence by which we must estimate their national ten- 
dencies.** j 


from a lamentation over the destruction of ebivalry, written in tho reign of. Edward 
IV.; but he has overlooked a still more singular instance. This ig a popular ball 
written in the middlo of the fitted the Turnament of Ye 

— in which tbe follies of chival 


pu 


n ictbre | 

Bégur (Souvenirs, vol. i. pp. 53, 74), “car en ] 
veut, Perra MEUS IN AQ —— table.” It is moreover. stated, 
that phrenological observations prove that aro vainor than the English. 

's Elements of Phrenology, 6th edit. E 4 00; and a partial recogía 
tion of the same fact in Broussais, Cowrs de Phrénologie, p. 991. For other ine 
stances of writers who have noticed the vanity of the French, sec 7i , Anoia 
zur 148 ; Barante au XVIII" Siècle, p. $0; Mém. de Bristot, 
volt ; Lom Etadlimement 


Tam Voltaire, Lettres tnédit 
V, vol. ii. p. 868; De Staël sur ta 
?! The relation between chival 
ters; and in France, where 
the revolution, we find 
XVI. Sco, for instance, 
gard to chivalry and duelling i i 
of aven a single private eing earlier ho sixteenth eentury, amd 
there were not many till T ha t ign; bnt in France th 
tom arose carly fi 
the seconds 


for duelling became quite a passion until the end of the 
teenth century, when the Revolution, or je circumstances which led to 
Revolution, caused its comparative cessati me idea may bo formed of tha 
1u0rmous extent of this practice formerly in Franee, by comparing the following 
passages; which I have the more pleasare iu bringing together, as no ono hus Write 
ten even a tolerable history of duelling, notwithetan the great part it once 
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out in nearly every part of Europe, The connexion betweer 
these two revolutionary epochs is a subject full of interest ; but, 
for the purpose of the present chapter, it will be sufficient to 
notice such events, during the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as explain the sympathy between the ecclesiastical and 
aristocratic classes, and prove how the same circumstances that 
ms fatal to the one, also prepared the way for the downfall of 
‚other. à 
When Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, a large ma- 
jority of the nobility were opposed to the Protestant religion. 
This we know from the most decisive evidence ; and, even if 
we had no such evidence, a general acquaintance with human 
nature would induce us to suspect that such was the case, For, 
the aristocracy, by the very conditions of their existence, must, 
as a body, always be averse to innovation, And this, not 
because by a change they have much to lose and little to gain, 
but because some of their most pleasurable emotions are connect- 
ed with the past rather than with the present, In the collision of 
actual life, their vanity is sometimes offended by the assump- 
tions of inferior men ; it is bir bg wounded by the success- 
ful competition of able men. ‘These are mortifications to which, 
in the progress of society, their liability is constantly increasing, 
But the moment they turn to the past, they see in those good 
old times which are now gone by, many sources of consolation. 
There they find a period in which their glory is without a rival 
When they look at their pedigrees, their quarterings, their 
eseuteheons ; when they think of the purity of their blood, and 
the antiquity of their ancestors—they experience a comfort 
which ought amply to atone for any present inconvenience, 
The tendency of this is very obvious, and has shown itself in the 
history of every aristocracy the world has yet seen. Men who 
have worked themselves to so extravagant a pitch, as to believe 
that it is any honour to have had one ancestor who came over with 
the Normans, and another ancestor who was present at the first ` 
invasion of Ireland,—men who have reached this ecstasy of the 
fancy are not disposed to stop there, but, by a process with 
which most minds are familiar, they generalize their view ; and, 
even on matters not immediately connected with their fume, 
they acquire a habit of associating grandeur with antiquity, and 
of measuring value by age; thus transferring to the past an ád- 
miration which otherwise they might reserve for the present, 
The connexion between these feelings and those which ani- 
mate the clergy is very evident. What the nobles are to politics, 
that are the priests to religion, Both classes, constantly appeal- 
ing to the voice of antiquity, rely much on tradition, and make 


—— 
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great account of upholding established customs. Both take for 
pant that what is old is better than what is new; and that in 

rmer times there were means of discovering truths respecting 
government and theology which we, in these degenerate ages, 
no longer possess. And it may be added, that the similarity of 
their functions follows from the similarity of their principles. 
Both are eminently protective, stationary, or, as they are some- 
times called, conservative. It is believed that the aristocracy 
guard the state against revolution, and that the clergy keep the 
church from error. The first are the enemies of reformers; the 
others are the scounge of heretics, 

It does not enter into the province of this Introduction to ex- 
amine how far these principles are reasonable, or to inquire into 
the propriety of notions which suppose that, on certain subjects 
of immense importance, men are to remain — while on 
all other subjects they are constantly advancing. But what 1 


now rather wish to point out, is the manner in which, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the two great conservative and protective 
classes were weakened by that vast movement, the Reformation, 


which, though completed in the sixteenth century, had been pre- 
pared by a long chain of intellectual antecedents, 

Whatever the prejudices of some may suggest, it will be ad- 
mitted by all unbiased judges, that the Protestant Reformation 
was neither more nor less than an open rebellion. Indeed, the 
mere mention of private judgment, on which it was ayowedly 
based, is enough to substantiate this fact. ‘To establish the right 
of private judgment, was to appeal from the church to individu- 
als; it was to increase the play of each man's intellect ; it was 
to test the opinions of the priesthood by the opinions of laymen; 
it was, in fact, a rising of the scholars against their teachers, 
the ruled against their rulers, And although the Reformed 
clergy, so soon as they had organized themselves into a hierarchy, 
did undoubtedly abandon the great principle with which they 
started, and attempt to impose articles and canons of their own 
contrivance, still, this ought not to blind us to the merits of the 
Reformation itself. The tyranny of the church of England, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, and still more during the Pigs 
of her two successors, was but the natural consequence of that 
corruption which power always ts in those who wield it, and 
does not lessen the importance of the movement by which the 
power was originally obtained. For, men could not t that, 
tried by the old theological theory, the church of E; was 
a — Gaee i f could only defend itself from E 
e of heresy by aj ing to that private judgment, to 
CUR of which it ee ——— tat of the rights of which 
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its own proceedings were a constant infraction. It was e| 
that if, in religious matters, private judgment were sup: t 
became a high spiritual crime to issue any articles, or to take, 
measure, by which that judgment could be tied up; while, on 
other hand, if the right of private judgment were not supreme, 
church of England was guilty of apostasy, inasmuch as its fo: 
ers did, by virtue of the interpretation which their own pris 
judgment made. of the Bible, abandon tenets which they 
hitherto held, stigmatize those. tenets as idolatrous, and open 
renounce their allegiance to what had. for centuries ‚been we 
ated as the catholic and apostolic church, — 
This was a simple alternative; which might indeed, be kept 
out of sight, but could not be refined away, and most ass 
has never been forgotten, The memory of the great, truth it 
conveys was preserved by the PE and teachings of the Puri 
tans,and by those habits of thought natural to an. inquisitive 
age. And when the fullness of time had como, it did not fail to 
bear its fruit, It continued. slowly to Sea and before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, its seed had quickened into a 
life, the energy of which nothing could withstand... ‘That same 
right of private judgment, which the carly Reformers had loudly 
proclaimed, was now pushed to an extent fatal to those who ©) 
posed it. This it was which, carried into politics, overturned 
government; and, carried into religion, upset the church. Fi 
rebellion and heresy are but different forms of the same di 
of tradition, the same bold and independent spirit, Both are of 
the nature of a protest made. by modern ideas against old asso- 
ciations. They are as a struggle between. the. feelings of tho 
present and the memory of the past. Without the exercise 
private judgment, such a contest could never take place; the 
mere conception of it could not enter the minds of men, nor 
would they even dream of controlling, by their individual energy, 
those abuses to which all great societies are liable, . It is, theres 
fore, in the highest degree natural, that the exercise of this judg- 
ment should be opposed. by those two powerful classes, who, from. 
their position, their interests, and. the habits of their mind, are 
more prone than any other to cherish antiquity, cleave to super= 
annuated customs, and uphold institutions which, to use their 


+ Clarendon. 
feet truth, notic 
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favourite language, have been consecrated by the wisdom of their 


From this point of view, we are able to see with great clear. 
ness the intimate connexion which, at. the accession of Eliza- 


opinions, were the 

rise; it was in the order of things, and strictly accordant 
with the spirit of those two great sections of society, Fortu- 
nately, however, for our country, the throne was now oceupied by 
n sovereign who was equal to the emergency, and who, instead 
of — the two classes, availed herself of the temper of 
the age to humble them. The manner in which this was 
by Elizabeth, in respect, first to the Catholic clergy, and after- 
wards to the Protestant clergy,* forms one of the most interest- 
ing parts of our history ; and in an account of the reign of the 
great queen, I hope to examine it at considerable length, At 
present, it will be sufficient to Hanes at her policy towards the 
nobles,—that other class with which the — by their in- 
terests, opinions, and associations, have always much in com- 
mon. 


Elizabeth, at her accession to the throne, finding that the 
ancient families adhered to the ancient religion, naturally called 
to her councils advisers who were more likely to uphold the nov- 
elties on which the age was bent. Sheselected men who, being 
little burdened. by past associations, were more inclined to favour 

it interests, le two Bacons; the two Cecils, Knollys, Sad- 
er, Smith, Throgmorton, Walsingham, were the most eminent 
statesmen and diplomatists in her reign; but all of them were 
commoners ; only one did she raise to the peerage; and they were 
certainly nowise remarkable, either for the rank of their immediate 
connexions, or for the celebrity of their remote ancestors. They, 
however, were recommended to Elizabeth by their great abilities, 
and by their determination to uphold a religion which the an- 
cient aristocracy naturally opposed. And it is observable that, 
among the accusations lia the Catholica out suns de 
queen, they taunted’ her, not only with forsaking the old religion, 
but also with neglecting the old nobility.” 


1 "The general el 


vou. 1.—80 
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Nor does it require much acquaintance with the y 
the time to see ihe justice of this charge, Wee ee 
tion we may choose to give of the fact, 16 connot be denied that 
during the reign of Elizabeth, there was an open and constant 

position between the nobles and the executive . 
The rebellion of 1569 was essentially an aristocratic movement ; 
it was a rising of the great families of the north against what 
they considered the upstart and plebeian administration of the 
queen." The bitterest enemy of Elizabeth was certainly | 
of Scotland ; and the interests of Mary were publicly 

the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl 

Westmoreland, and the Earl of Arundel ; while there is ream 
son to believe that her cause was secretly favoured by the Mar» 

uis of Northampton, the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Derby, 
the Earl of Cumberland, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and the Ead 
of Sussex,’ 

The existence of this antagonism of interests could not es. 
cape the sagacity of the English government, Cecil, who was 
the most. powerful of the ministers of Elizabeth, and who was 


(eer disgracing th 
ier with * i 
the civil and eccles 
vol. i. aj 


Bee also, in Park. t. 
inted on account of this 


of 
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at the head of affairs for forty years, made it part of his busi- 
ness to study the genealogies and material resources of the great 
families ; and this he did, not out of idle curiosity, hut in order 
to increase his control over them, or, as a great historian says, to 
let them know.“ that his eye was upon them.”** The queen her 
self, th too fond of power, was by no means of a cruel dis- 
position ; but she seemed to delight in humbling the nobles. On 
m her hand — T — is — LN found a 
singleinstance o loning theiroffences, wi unished 
several of them for acts which would now. ‚be sone hated. no 
offences at all. She was always unwilling to admit them to au- 
thority ; and it is unquestionably true that, taking them 
class, they were during her long and — — 
with unusual disrespect. Indeed, so clearly was her 
policy, that when the ducal order became extinet, she refused to 
renew it; and a whole generation passed away to whom the 
name of duke was a mere matter of history, a point to be mooted 
by antiquaries, but with which the business of practical life had 
no concern.“ Whatever! may'be her other faults, she was. on 
this subject always consistent. . Although she evinced the greate 
est.anxiety to surround the throne with men of ability, she cared 
little for those eonrentignal distinc dona. bX which the minda % 
ordinary sovereigns are moved. le no account ol 
ignity of Beg pru P ARP ER RAE She 
ed men neither for the splendour of ancestry, nor for 


eir 
the length of their peleh nor for the grandeur of their titles, 


Such questions she left for her degenerate successors, to the size 
of whose understandings they were admirably fitted. Our great 
queen regulated her conduct by another standard. Her large and 
powerful intellect, cultivated to its highest point by reflection and 
study, taught her the true measure of affairs, and enabled her 
to see, that to make a government flourish, its councillors must 
be men of ability and of virtue; but that if these two condi- 
tions are fulfilled, the nobles may be left to repose in the enjoy- 
ment of their leisure, unoppressed by those cares of the state for 
which, with a few brilliant exceptions, they are naturally dis- 


?* Hallam's Const. Hist. vol. 1. p. 241; an interesting Turner (Hiat. 
Y England, vol, xil. p. 237) says, that Cecil “know the tendency of the — 
to combine against the crown, that they might relnatate the peerage in the power 
from which the house of Tudor had depressed It.” 

Tn 1672 the order of dukes became extinct; and was not revived till fifty years 
afterwards, when James L made the miserable Villiers, duke of Bi ‚ham. Hie 
stone's Commentaries, vol. i. p. 397. This evidently attracted at n; 

Jonson, in one of his comedics in 1616, mentions “the received heresy that Eng- 
land bears no dukes.” Jonson's Works, edit. Gifford, 1816, vol, v. p. 47, where 
Gifford, not being aware of the extinction ln 1572, has mado an unsatisfactory noto. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE ENERGY OF THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT IN. ao eras PAS viit 
BETWEEN THE 


Tux object of the last chapter was, to inquire into the — 
the protective spirit. From the evidence there collected, it appears 
that this spirit was first organized into a distinct secular form 
at the close of the dark but — 

which then arose, | it —— 

in England than in —— „It — —* 

our country, it continued. to lose. ground ; in France, it 
early in the fourteenth century assumed a ar and. gave 
rise to a centralizing movement, manifested not D in the Ar 
and political institutions, but also in. the social and piama e n 
itsof the French nation, -Thus far, we seemed to have cleared 
the way for a proper understanding of the history of the two 
countries ; and I now purpose to follow this up a. little fur- 
ther, and point’ out how this difference explains the discrepancy 
between the civil wars of England, and iiem which at the same 
time broke out in France, 

Among the obvious circumstances eonnected with the Great. 
English Rebellion, the most remarkable is, that it was a war'of 
classes as well as of factions. From the beginning of the contest, 
the yeomanry and traders adhered to the parliament ;' the nobles 
and the clergy rallied round the throne, “And the name given 

+ From the cn a BT sald that tho yeomanry and trading classes of 


"s side, even in those counties which were 
r such. us Corn il Ginat 


ope, vol. Lp. 
division of class, Faiich, notwi en undoubt- 
edly truo as a general fact, compare Memoirs — p. 21% i 
— A 


— ‘Clarendon’ "294, 297, 
401, sae a OE L pico 
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to the two parties, of Roundheads? and Cavaliers,! proves that — 
the true nature of this opposition was generally known, Tt 
proves that men were aware that a question was at issue, upon 
which England was divided, not so much by the particular inter- 
ests of individuals as by the general interests of the classes to 
which those individuals belonged. 

But in the history of the French rebellion, there is no trace 
of so large a division. The objects of the war were in both coun- 
tries precisely the same; the machinery by which those ob- 
jects were attained was very different. The Fronde was like our 
rebellion, insomuch that it was a Straggle of the parliament against 
the crown ; an attempt to secure liberty, and raise up a barrier 
against the despotism of government.’ So far,and so long, as we 
merely take a view of political objects, the parallel is com 
But the social and intellectual antecedents of the French 
very different from ‘those of the English, it necessarily follo 
that the shape which the rebellion took should likewise be dif 
ferent, even though the motives were the same. Tf we examine 
this divergence a little nearer, we shall find that it is connected 
with the circumstance I have already noticed—namely, that in 
England a war for liberty was accompanied by a war of classes, 
while in France there was no war of classes at all, From this 
it resulted, that in France the rebellion bemg merely political, 
and not, as with us, also social, took less hold of the public mind 3 
it was unaccompanied by those feelings of insubordination, in 
the absence of which freedom has always been impossible ; and 
striking no root into the national character, it could not save the 
country from that servile state into which, a few years later, it, 
under the government of Louis XIV., rapidly fell. 

? Lord Clarendon saya, in hia grand stylo, “the rabble contemned and derit 
undor the name of roundheads," Hist. of the Rebellion, p. 186. ‘This was In 1041, 
when tho title appears to have been first bestowed. Ste Msinfax Correspond. vol, 


Ti, pp. 185, 230. 
* Just before 


P 

3 .) says, that the object of the 
Frondeurs was, “limiter l'autorité royale, les principes de la liberté civile 
et on confier la gard mpagnies souveraines 
Inration of 1648, “ itable charte constitati 
138, the concluding paragraph of the speech of € . Joly, who was 
displeased at this tendency, complains th; uple tomboit — 
blement dans le sentiment dangereux, qu’ t permis de se défendre et 
do s'armer contre la violence des supérieur” 2 ly, p. 18. Of the immo 
diato objects proposed by the Fronde, one was n he taille, and another 
was to obtain a law that no one should be kept 
hours, “sana tre remis entre les mains du parle: 
e trouvoit criminel, ou Télargir s'il. étoit ir 

; Mim, de Motteville, vol. li, y. 
5 2 
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That our Great Rebellion was, in its external form, a war of 
classes, is one of those pal; facts which lie on the surface of 
history. At first, the i t* did indeed attempt to draw 
over to their side some.of the nobles; and in this they for a time 
suceceded. But as the struggle advanced, tho futility of this 
policy became evident. -In the natural order of the great move- 
ment, the nobles. grew more loyal; the parliament grew more 
democratic.* And when it was clearly seen that both parties 
were determined either to conquer or to die, this antagonism of 
classes was too clearly marked to be misunderstood ; the 
tion which each had of its own interests being sharpened by the 

nitude of the stake for which they contended. 

"p without burdening this Introduction with what may be 
read in our common. histories, it will be sufficient to remind the 
reailer of a few of the conspicuous. events of that time. Just 
before the war began, the Earl of Essex. was appointed general 
of the parliamentary forces, with the Earl oí rd as his 
lieutenant. A commission to raise troops was likewise given to 
the Earl of Manchester, the only man of high rank against 
whom Charles had. displayed open enmity.'? Notwit i 
these marks of confidence, the nobles, in whom parliament was at 
first disposed to trust, could not avoid showing the old leaven of 
their order! The Earl of Essex so conducted himself, as to in- 
spire the popular party with the greatest apprehensions of hig 


* I use the word * parliament’ in the sense given to it by writers ef that time, ano 
not In the logal sense, 

? In May, 1642, there remained at Westminster forty-two peers, Hallam's Coast. 
Hist. vol. 1. p. 659; but they gradually abandoned the popular owuse ; and, according 
to Parl. Hist. vol. iil. p. 1282, so dwindled, that eventually "seldom moro than five 
or six” were present. 

" —— — tendencles a most — Le ds 
curious work, 1e His ‚ndeney. among other passages, p09. 
And Clarendon, under tl —— — says (Hist, of the Rebellion, p. 014): “That 
seed an which bad at first cozened the rest into the war, and afterwards ob- 
structed all the approaches towards pia found now that thoy had finished 
aa much of thelr work as the tools which they had wrought with could be applied 
to, and what remained to be done must be despatehed by new workmen.” t 
these new workmen were, he afterwards explains, E 641, to be " the most in- 
ferior people preferred to all places of trast and profit,” Book xi. ender the year 
1048., Compare some good remarks by Mr, Boll, in 'rirfaz Correnpond. vol: lil. pp. 

6, 

3 This was after the appointments of Essex and Bedford, and was in 1643, Lach 
soma Mem, vol. i. p. 88; Corkyle’s Cromwell, vol. 1, p. 189. 

* “When the king attempted to arrest the five members, Manchester, at that 
time Lord Kymbolton, was the only peer whom he impeached. ‘This circumstance 
endeared Kymbolton to the party; bound him more vlosely to its im 
terests.” Lingard En nd, vol. also said that Lord Essex joined 
the popular party from personal pique against the king. Fairfaz Correrp. vol. iii 

7 


pa. 

“ Mr, Carlyle has made somo characteristic, but just observations, on 
tho“ hig Bee and Hanhen eE, limited — — estates.” Carlyle’s 
Goon vol. i. p. 215. 
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;* and when the defence of London-was intrusted te 
Waller, he so obstinately refused to enter the name of that able 
officer in the commission, that the Commons were obliged to in- 
sert it by virtue of their own authority, and in spite of their own 
#2 The Earl of Bedford, though he had received a mili- 
wy command, did not hesitate to abandon those who conferred 
This apostate noble fled from Westminster to Oxford ; but 
finding that the king, who never forgave his ‘enemies, did not 
receive — the favour he expected, he returned to 
where, though he was allowed to remain in safety, it/could mot 
be — that he should again experience the confidence of 
ent." 
PAP Soh examples as these were not likely to lessen the — 
which both parties felt for each other. It soon became evident 
that a war of classes was unavoidable, and that the rebellion of 
the ent against the king must be reinforced by a rebellion 


of the people against the nobles."* To this the popular 

whatever may have been their first intention, now 

Lane? In 1645 they enacted a by which not only 
rl 


lof Essex and the Earl of Manchester 
but all members of either house were made incapable of mi 


v Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. lil. p. 1105 Hutchinson's. Memoirs, pp. 
risa Lives of the Stuarts, vol, iti. p. 106 Bulstrodes. paid 
Clarendon's Rebellion, pp. 486, 614; rd Nortlr puta it, © 

AS the private cabalis 

— to m Lang ae 


y from being 
sratical power, whose interest i is to keep down all pers 
“Totter of. Admonition” addressed to bim by parliament in. Stats piste in Pore 


Hat, Sys fii, p. 274, 
mba Hist: of England, vol. vi- p. 318. See also, on the hostility between 
— aller, 295 an 

vol. iii. p.177. Sir Philip Warme (Amar p. se ÓN 
“favourite-gencrall of the ety of London 

M Compare Hallam's Const. Hist. vol, i, pps 0 
96, and Lord Bedford's letter, in Part. Hist. 
lotter confirma tho unfasourabln a 
Rebellion, 

? Dr — who had been phys 1 Cromwell, intimates that this was fonc- 
seen from the beginning. He saya, that the popular party offered e command to some 
of the nobles, “not that they pn any respect for tbe lords, whom they im 
tended to tura ont and to level with the commoners, bat that thoy might 
with their own venom, and rise to greater aut by drawing more over to: thede 
— Bates's Account of the late Troubles in land, part i.p. Yò. Lord North too 

that almost immediately after the w: — was determined to dissolwe: 
the jouse of Lords, See Somers vol. ond this, Lam not aware 


Tracts, 
of any direct early evidence; except that, in 164, R Cromwell la alegad to havea 
would ‘never be good: dimesin Boglandı te wisest k pes 
Ta er RED evidently the same: 
's Memoirs, p. 18. —À 





service,'* see ear after the eiim giis E 
formally away the legislative power ‘peers; 'p 
int ae the same time! on record their memorable opinion, ' 
the House of Lords is ^ useless; dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished.” v nt 

But we may find proofs still more convincing of the true 
character of the English rebellion, if we consider who those were 
by whom it was accomplished, "This will show us the democratic 
nature of a movement which lawyers and antiquaries have 
vainly attempted to shelter under the form of constitutional pre- 
cedent, Our great rebellion was the work, not of ‘men who 
looked behind, but of men who looked before; ' To attempt to 
trace it to personal and’ temporary causes ;\to ascribe this un- 
paralleled outbreak to a dispute respecting ship-money, or tó à 
quarrel about the privileges of parliament, can only suit the 
habits of those historians who see no further than the preamble 
of'a statute, or the decision ofa judge: | Such writers forget that 
the trial of Hampden, and the impeachment of: the five mem- 
bers, could —— no effect on the country, unless the 
people had already been prepared, and unless the spirit of in- 
quiry and of insubordination had so increased the discontents of 
men, as to put them in a state where, the train being laid, the 
slightest spark sufficed to kindle a conflagration. 

The truth is, that the rebellion was an outbreak of the demo- 
eratic spirit. It was the political form of a movement, of which 
the formation was the religious form. As the Reformation 
was aided, not by men in high ecclesiastical offices, not by great 
cardinals or wealthy bishops, but by men filling the lowest and 
most subordinate posts, just so was the English rebellion a move- 
ment from below, an uprising froni the foundations, or, as somo 
will have it, the dregs of society. The few persons of high rank 
who adhered to the popular cause were quickly discarded, and 
the case and rapidity with which they fell off was a clear indica- 
tion of the turn that ‘things were taking. — army 
was freed from its noble leaders, the fortune of war changed, the 
royalists were every where defeated, and the king made prisoner 
by his own subjects. Between his capture and execution, the 
two most important political events were his abduction by Jo: 
and the forcible expulsion from the House of Commons of 


= This was the “Selfdenying Ordinance," which was introduced in’ December, 
1014; but, owing to the reeisiance of the peers, was not carried until the 
April: Perl. Zst. vol. iii. P 326-337, 840-349, 954, 356. See also Mew, of Lord 
foller, p. 80; Mem. of Sir P. Warwick, p. 288. 
1t On this great epoch In the history of England, seo Parl. Hisi. vol. Ey 1984; 
&allam's Cons. Hist, vol. 1, p. 6435 Campbell's Chief-Justices, vel, V. p, 124; Jrudlowa. 
Alem. vol. i. p. 246; Warwick's Mew. pp. 18%, 330, 302. 
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members who were.thought likely to interfere in his favor 
Both these decisive steps were taken, and indeed only could have - 
been taken, by men of great personal influence, and: of a bold 
and resolute spirit... Joyce, who carried off the king, and 

was highly respected in the army, had, however, been: 

a common — tailor; while Colonel Pride, whose 
preserved in history as having purged the House of Commons of 
the malignants, was about on a level with iis sinco his ori, 
nal occupation was that of a drayman.'*.. The tailor. and - 
drayman were, in that age, strong enough to direct the course of 
public affairs, and to win for themselves a conspicuous: position 
in the state. After the execution of Charles, the same 

was displayed. The old monarchy being destroyed, that small 
but active party known as the fifth-monarchy men increased in 
importance, and for a time exercised considerable i 

‘Their three principal and most distin ed members were 
Venner, ''uffnel, aud Okey. Venner, who was the leader, was 
a wine-cooper ;?*. Tuflnel, who was second in command, was a 
carpenter; and Okey, though he became a colonel, had filled 
the menial ofice of stoker in an Islington brewery.” 


Nor are those to be regarded as exceptional cases. In that 
period, promotion depended solely on merit; and if a man had 
ability, he was sure to rise, no matter what his birth or former 
avocations might have been. Cromwell himself was a brewer ;# 
and Colonel Jones, his. brother-in-law, had been servant to a 
private gentleman.** Deane was the servant of a tradesman; 


o was one of the agitators in the army, a tailor, a fellow 
before served In a very Inferior employment in Mr. Hole 
Rebellion, p. 612, “A shrewd tallor«nan." ...D'feraelir 
ign of Charles J, 1351, vol, il. p. 409. 
® Ludlow (Afemoirs, vol. ii, p. Noble (fenoirs of tla Houni ef — 
vol. ii, p. 470); and Wi Lo tyrology, 85, p. 108), mention tha 
Pride had beon a di 7 oof the old 


dyle's Cromwell, vol. 
erp, of Clarendon, vol. il. p. 
71 Who second to Venner was ono Tuff 
Winstanley's Martyrology, p. 168. 
= “He was a stoaker in a brew-house. igton, and nest a most poor ebandler 
near Lion-Key in Thamesatreet" Par ol. ili, p. 1005. See also Winston 


press the fact of his 
«tested by a variety 


in England, vol. il, p. 288 
part di p. 25, part iii, p. 97; Noble's House vell, vol, 
—— which I cannot now call to mind, will occur to those 
Iterature of the time, 
= “John Jones, at first a serving-man, then a colonel of the Long Parliament 


l. i. pp. 52-831. 
who bare Eee vd 
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but he became an admiral, and was mado one of the commis- 
— the navy. | — m —— apprentice to a 
drysalter ;* Major-general Whalley “apprentice to a 
draper;'. Skippon, a common soldier who had received no edu- 
cation," was appointed commander of the London militia; he 
wag raised to the office of sergeant-major-general of the army; 
he was declared commander-in-chief in Ireland ; and he became 
one-of the fourteen members of Cromwell's council? ‘Two er 
the lieutenants: of the Tower were Berkstead and Tichborne. 
Berkstead was a pedlar, or at all events hawker of small 
wares ;' and Tichborne, who was linendraper, not only res 
ceived the lieutenancy of the Tower, but became a colonel, and 
a member of the committee of state in 1655, and of the council 
ip state in 1639. Other ME were wer —— tho 
ighest prizes being open to all men, provided ti isplayed the 
misite capacity. Colonel Harvey was a silk-mercer ;?* so was 
Colonel Rowe;? so also —— en ur had * 
a] tice to a grocer, but, being an able man, he rose to tl 
rank of major in the army; he received the king’s remembran- 
cers office; and in 1659 he was appointed by parliament a 


+. ++. married the Proteotor's sister.” Parl, Hist. vol, Sii. p. 1000. ' A servi 
T in process of time married one of Üromyell's tisters.” Li 


fa y p. 125. 

= “Richard Deane, Esq. is mid to have been a servant to one Button, a toyman 
in Ipawich, and to aed Healt been the son of — be ame p nt; 
vu. Was — one of the commisalonors of the navy with Popham and Blake, 
and in April (1649) he became am admiral — at sea.” Noble's Lives of the 

ides, vol. i pp. 172, 13. Winstanley (Martyrol, p. 121) also says that 

was “servant in Ipswich." 

* “ Apprentice to one Vaughan a dry-salter," Noble's Houses of Cromwell, voi. 
Ji, p. 207: and see. his Regleides, vol. k p. 208, 

= “Bound apprentice to a woollen-draper.”  Winatdnley'r Martyr. È 108.. He 
afterwards set up in the same trade for himself: but with little success, for Dr. Bates 
(Troubles in England, vol, ti. p. 222) calla him * a broken clothier.” 

= “Altogether illiterate,” Clarendon's Rebell 3 
*pecches by him are preserved ia Burton's Diary, PP. 

AD 


24, 25, 48-50. 
™ Holles's Mem. p.82; Ludiow's Mem. vol. a letter from Fairfax in 


preferred to the honon: 
IM, 
2 


ecc drand Harry, te a — now colonel, and bath pet i the Bihon 
London's house and mannor of Fulham.” Walker's Jndependency, ) 
e wiieman? Clarendon' 7 3 n 


solonel" Noble's 
Winstanley s Mari; p 150, 
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member of ee — — — 
x also: M: Cawley the brewer; 

Bin ido tes fid WERTE Borers, whois sa said: to have 
—— —— Be nn Io is known 


to have been a te wh ro — a links 
were now —— — 


Street.“ Thus too, Downing, though a poor hari boy + be 
came teller of the exchequer, and representative of England at 

the Hague... To these we may add, that Colonel Horton: had: 
been a gentleman's’ servant ;* Colonel Berry had been n. wood 
monger ;‘7 Colonel Cooper a baberdasher ;'* "Major Bolfea shoe- 


™ Walker's Is i p. 1635, aha ae at i „ip 16085 Zale 
Men. HA L pp, 241, 2595 8 Me vol. i pp. 188, 

rchester," and was Mons of the council of 
ata dudo nd 1601 3. Mile apices, vol. Lp. 99: seo alo Park, Hiat, vol. 
Ml. p. 1594. 

Yi KA brower in Chichester; „.. +... in 1650-1 he was apy obte one of the 
council of state." Noble's J vol. i. p. 136. «William € ' a brewer of. 
Chichester." Winstanley’s Martyrol. p. 138. 

= John Berners, “supposed to hare been originally a Or was “one 
af the council of state in 1059," Noble’ — vol. i. p. 90. 

“Holland the linke-boy." Walter's J dipindency, part part il, p. 87, Ho wa 
orig ‘nothing more than a serrant to S Henry Vane; . . « p establish» 
ment of tho Commonwealth, he was made one of tho council of state in 1649, and 
agalo In 1650." | Noble's picas, Vi vol, 38%, 958. - 

 Nobles Men. of Cromuell, 

* Walker's Hist. ene a) "pus 

— Original’ Letters illustratloe of English History, third series, vol. inp 
219, Lond, 1846. 

rl. Hist. vol. lii, p. 1407; Rowe's Biog. Dict, vol. Mi. p. 1725 Clarendon'a Re 


bellion, 

EUR poor child bred upon charity.” Harriss Stuarts, vol. v. p. 281," “Aman 
of an obscure birth, and moro obscure education," Clarendon’ areadon's LUA of Himself, p 
1116. 

** Sop Vaughan's Cromwell, vol i. pp. vol. ll. pp. 299, 302, 433 ; Lister's 
Life and Corrétp. of Clarend Li p. Ail p. 154, The Kommen o 
i à ney; but if 40, be was prol 
gitimate, considering the way he was brought up, However, his —— A 
very doubtful, and no one appears to know who his father was, See Notes a 
rien, 18. 


at regard for this remark- 
‚but, judging from a letter 

ie deficiencies of his e; 
There never has been a 
natural ability were em 
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people did, unhappily for themselves, look up to those above 
them with “the greatest veneration ;** but every page of French 
proves how unworthily this feeling was rocated, and 
in how complete a thraldom the lower classes were kept. While. 
therefore, the French, from their long-established habits of de= 
— were become incapable of conducting their own rebel- 
and, on that account, were obliged to place themselves un- 
der the command of their nobles, this very necessity confirmed 
the servility which caused it ; and thus stunting the growth of 
— prevented the nation from effecting, by their civil wars, 
t things which we, in England, were able to bring 

at y OUTS. 

Tadeed, it is only necessary to read the French literature of 
the seventeenth century, to see the incompatibility of the two 
classes, and the utter hopelessness of fusing into one party the 
popular and aristocratic spirit. While the object of the 
was to free themselves from the yoke, the object of the nobles 
was merely to find new sources of exeitement,* and minister to 
that personal vanity for which; as a body, they have always been 
notorious, As this is a department of history that has been 
little studied, it will be interesting to collect’ a few —— 
which will illustrate the temper of the French aristocracy, and 
will show what sort of honours, and what manner of distine- 
— those were, which this powerful class was 15095 anxious to 
obtain. 

That the objects chiefly coveted were of a very trifling de- 
scription, will be anticipated "by whoever has studied the effect 
which, in an immense majority of minds, ‘hereditary distinetions 
produce upon personal character. "How pernicious such distine- 
tions are, may bé clearly seen in the history of all the Buro- 

'an aristocracies ; and in the notorious fact that none of them 
ve preserved!’ even a medioority of talent, except in countries 
4 Maby L Hist, do Feanen, vol, i. ‘Dex 
— UU NA Dci i 
leurs." Bee also vol. i, Fan 1 “Jamais Texemple —— ames Cone 
togeux,slleara — * on dirait qu'ils ont le malheureux. läge de tout 
justitie: his opinions on. other points were eni to 
Shot sft aaa M ra * i —— noblesse est aux yeux — Regents 
hommes sont les iy he 
—— es rather — whieh esꝛ 
anny ud tn, that, in CUT nobles Wa 
PUT. — —— — Soh 
—— al r got 
EEE E Senet 
ia a summary of the —— je a I et map a 
Lazalle, Hist, des 


and ou the way in which their frivolity debased the Fronde, ee 
Français, vol, il. pp. 160, 110. y 
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where they are frequently invi by the infusion of plebei 
Blood, and. their pe pai ob the acocsssion of 
masculine energies which are natural to men who make thei 
psim, but cannot be looked for in men whose position is; 
them. | For, when the notion is once firmly implanted | 
mind, that tho source of honour is from. without, rai 
from within, it must invariably happen, that the possession 9 
external distinction will be preferred to the sense of inter- 
nal power, In such cases, the majesty of the human: 
and the dignity of human knowledge, are considered d 
to those mock and spurious gradations by. which. weak men 
measure the degrees of their own littleness, an... 
the real precedence of things becomes altogether reversed ; 
which is trifling is valued more than that: which is great; and 
the mind is enervated by conforming toa false standanl of merit, 
which its own prejudices have raised. On- this account; 4 
are evidently in the wrong, who reproach ‚the nobles with. 
pride, as. if it were a characteristic of their order. . The truth is, 
that if pride were once established among them, their extincti 
would rapidly follow, To talk of the pride of hereditary rank 
is a contradiction in terms. Pride depends. on, the conscious- 
mess of selfapplause; vanity is fed by the applause of others. 
Pride is. reserved and lofty. passion, which. didains ins those ex- 
ternal distinctions that vanity eagerl The man 
ves, in his own mind, the source of his own dignity ; which, as 
he well knows, can be.neither. increased: nor diminished by any 
acts except those which proceed solely from himself, The vain 
man, restless, insatiable; and always craving after ‚the, adıhire- 
tion of his contemporaries; must naturally make at account 
of. those. external, marks, those visible tokens, which, whether 
they be decorations or titles, strike directly on the, apd 
thus — the vulgar, to whose understandings. they. are int- 
mediately obvious, This, therefore, being the great distinction, 
that pride looks within, while vanity looks without, it 54 clear 
that when a man values himself for a rank which he inherited by 
chance, without:exertion, and without merit, it isa proof, not of 
pride, but of vanity, and of vanity of the most despicable i 
t is a proof that such a man has no sense of real dignity, no ides 
of m that is in which alone all greatness consists, What mat- 
yel if, to minds of this sort, the most insignificant trifles should 
swell into matters of the highest importance ? What, marvel 
if such empty understandings should bé busied with ribands; and 
stars, and crosses ; if this noble should yearn after thé Garte 
end that noble pine for the Golden Fleece; if one man: 
long to carry w wand in the precincts’ of the conrt, anda: q 
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man to fill an office in the royal household ; while the embition 
of a third, is, to make his daughter a maid-of-honour, or to raise 
his wife to be mistress of the robes ? 

We, secing these things, ought not to be ised that the 
French nobles, in the seventeenth century, displayed, in their 
intrigues and disputes, a frivolity, which, though redeemed. by 
occasional exceptions, is the natural characteristic of every hered- 
itary aristocracy, A few examples of this will suffice to give 
the reader some idea of the tastes and temper of that powerful 
class which, during several centuries, retarded the progress of 
French civilization. 

Of all the questions on which the French nobles were divided, 
the most important was that touching the right of sitting in the 
royal pronto This was —— to be a — such 

wity, that, in comparison with it, a mere struggle for liberty 

Raed Jato insi; — And what made it still more exeiti 
to the minds of the nobles was, the extreme difficulty with whi 
this great social problem was beset. As ing to the ancient eti- 
quette of the French court, if a man were a duke, his wife might 
sit in the presence of the queen ; but if his rank were inferior, even 
if he were a marquis, no such liberty could be allowed.** fo fur, 
the rule was very simple, and, to the duchesses themselves, hi 
agteeable. But the marquises, the counts, and the other ii 
trious nobles, were uneasy at this invidious distinction, and ex- 
erted all their energies to procure for their own wives the same 
honour. This the dukes strenuously resisted ; but, owing to cir- 
cumstances which, unfortunately, are not fully und |, an in- 
novation was made in the reign of Louis XIIL, and the privil 
of sitting in the same room with the queen was: conceded to 
female members of the Bouillon family. In consequence of this 
™ Hence the duchesses were called “ femmes assises ;" those of lower rank “non 
assises." Man. de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. i. p. 111. Tho Count de tells us 
that “Jes duchesses fouisaient de la tive d'étre assises 


la reine,” | Mém. de ipo: 
216-21 —— which 
Louis XV, vol, li. p. 116, and 


La Marck veuf pour In seconde 

baffled, "elle ne se rebute 

épouse le fils alné du duc 
Vou. L—31 
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evil precedent, the question became seriously com; 
ter aerabare of the aristocracy considered that the “thee 


descent — claims — — those = house of 
Bouillon, whose antiquity, the: grossly y exaggerated 
The contest which — had the effect of breaking up the nobles 
into two hostile parties, one of which sought to preserve that exe 
clusive privi in which the other wished to 
To reconcile these rival pretensions, various ts were 
suggested ; but all were in vain, and the court, ver the 
administration of Mazarin, being pressed by the fear ipe m 
rebellion, showed symptoms of giving way, and of yieldin; — 
inferior nobles the point they so ardently desired. In T 
1649, the queen-regent, acting under the advice of her — 
formally conceded the Hight of sitting in the royal presence to 
the three most distinguished members of the lower 
namely, the Countess de Fleix, Madame de Pons, and the 
Princess de Marsillac.** Scarcely had this decision been pro- 
mulgated, when the princes of the blood and the Tert of the the 
realm were thrown into the greatest agitation.'? 
diately summoned to the capital those moi hele Qi. own 
order who were interested in repelling this daring a; 
and, forming themselves into an assembly, they at once adopted 
measures to vindicate their ancient rights. On the otherhand, 
the inferior nobles, flushed by their recent success, insisted that 
the concession just made should be raised into a precedent ; and 
that, as the honour of being seated in the presence of — 
had been conceded to the house of Foix, in the pe 
Countess de Fleix, it should likewise be granted to E those who 
could prove that their ancestry was equally illustrious ‘The 
greatest confusion now arose ; and both sides urgently insisting 


"est -— E quasi imbócilo, et gueux par-dessus cela." This melancholy event bap- 
ned in 1049. 
"E As to the Countess de F ind Madame de — Bee Mim. de Mottewillé, vol. 
ti. pp. 116,960. Accordin a fret Só, p 801), tho info- 
ty of the Princess de e hori ict, that her t husband 

was merely the son of a duke, and the 
gentilhomme, et son père le duc de In 

The long account of these proce 
298.1 shows the importance attached to 

** InOctober, 1649 “la nobleese s'assemb] 

Mim. de Lenat, vol. i. p. 184. 

“ “Tous ceux done qui par leurs aleux avoient dans leurs maisons de 
deur, par des alliances des femmes descendues de cenx qui étolent — p 
et ——— des provinces de France, demandèrent la *— préroga 

ui venoit d'étre accordée au san de Foix." de Motteville, LT pum * E 
émut toutes les mi 
e ‘Omer Tolon, vol. lii. p. 85 — 

W. p. 437: “le marquis de Noirmoutier et | de Vitry demandolent lo tabouret 
pour leurs femmes." 
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on their own claims, there was, for many months, imminent dan- 
ger lest the question should be decided by an appeal to the 
sword. But as the higher nobles, tl Jess numerous than 
their 0] ts, were more powerful, the dispute was finally set- 
tled in their favour. The queen sent to their assembly a formal 
message, which was conveyed by four of the marshals of France, 
and in which she promised to revoke those prea the con- 
cession of which had given such offence to the most illustrious 
members of the French aristocracy. At the same time, the 
marshals not only pledged themselves as responsible for the 
promise of the queen, but undertook to sign an agreement that 
they would personally superintend its execution. The nobles, 
however, who felt that they had been aggrieved in their most 
tender point, were not yet satisfied, and, to appease them, it was 
—— that the — — be =H public ae 

t was found necessary, before they would peaceably disperse, 
that government should issue a document, signed by the 
regent, and by the four secretaries of state,“ in which the favours 
granted to the unprivil nobility were withdrawn, and the 
much-cherished honour of sitting in t| ‘al presence was taken 
away from the Princess de Marsillac, from ime de Pons, and 
from the Countess de Fleix.“ 

These were the subjects which occupied the minds, and 
wasted the energies, of the French nobles, while their country 
was distracted by civil wars, and while questions were at issue 
of the greatest importance, —questions concerning the liberty of 
the nation, and the reconstruction of the government, It is 
hardly necessary to point out how unfit such men must have 
been to head the people in their arduous struggle, and how im- 
mense was the rence between them and leaders of the 
great English Rebellion. The causes of the failure of the Fronde 
are, indeed, obvious, when we consider that its chiefs were drawn 
from that very class respecting whose tastes and feelings some 


** Indeed, at one moment, it was determined that a counter-de 
be made on tho part of the {nferior nobles; a proceedin 
have caused civil war: “Nous résolómes uno e 
tenir le tabouret de la 

= Mom. de il 


— d ith the V » 

im) wit 
e Pete, vol. V ST eya; 

Termentalt dins tontas! chacun à cette époque 
Montglat, ander 1649, “on no parlait 

et de liberté." voL ik p. 186. In 1648, '* 

POmer Talon, vol. ii. p. 211. 
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evidence has just been given." How that evidence might be 
almost indefinitely extended, is well known to readers of the 
French memoirs of the seventeenth century,—a class of works 
which, being mostly written either by the nobles or their adhe- 
rents, supplies the best materials from which an opinion may be 
formed. In looking into these authorities, where such matters 
are related with a becoming sense of their importance, we find 
the greatest difficulties and disputes arising as to who was to 
have an arm-chair at court; who was to be invited to the royal 
dinners, and who was to be excluded from them ;'* who was to 
be kissed by the queen, and who was not to be kissed by her ;'* 
who should have the first seat in church ;7' what the proper pro- 

portion was between the rank of different persons, and ihe length 
of the cloth on which they were allowed to stand ;'* what was the 
dignity a noble must have attained, in order to justify his enter- 
ing the Louvre in a coach ;* who was to have precedence: at 
coronations ;** whether all dukes were equal, or whether, as some 


" That the falluro of tho Fronde is not to be ascribed to the Inconmaney of the 
people, is admitted by De Retz, by far the ablest observer of his time: “Voua Ux 
Stcnneres peut-tro de oe que je dis plus sòr, à cause de l'istabilité du peuple: maia 
il fant avouer que celui de Paris se fixe plus aisément qu'aucun autre; et M. de 
Villeroi, qui a été le plus habile homme de son siècle, et qui en a parfaitement connu 
Jo naturel dans tout le course de In ligue, où il le goaverna sous M. du Maine, a 06 E 
— Co que Jen éprouvois molméme mo le persuadolt.” 

Retz, vol. i. p. 348; a remarkable passage, and forming a striking — 
declamation of those Ignorant writers who are always roproaching the people with 
thelr fickleness. 


tovil. rol. 
T Voltaire (Diet. 

dos, le tabouret, In main d 
siècles d'itnportanta objets de 
de Voltaire, vol. xxx 3 


Mi fotteville, ] 
T See alt of those it was proper for the * to kiss, in Mém, de Motteville, 
vol. iii, p. 318. 
* Mim. d'Omer Talon, vol. i. pp. 217-21 ‘Tho Prince de Condé hotly asserted, 
ES ata Te Deum “il no pouvait tre autre place que dans la première 
chaire.” This was in 1642. 
2 For quarrel respecting tho “ drap de pied,” see Mim, de Motteville, vol. ti 
pn - 
A very serious dispute was caused im of the ins do Marsilac, 
for“ permission d'entrer dans le Louvre en carro: Mim. de Motterille, vol. fii. 


DETEN 

* Min. de Pontchartrain, vol. i. , at tho coronation of Louis XIIL 
Oder instances of difficuli f pre nce, will be found jm 
Mim. d'Omer Talon, . 23, 24, 48 in the grave work of Sully 
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thought, the Duke de Bouillon, havi: aoe es the sov 
ereignty of Sedan, was superior to the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
who had never possessed any sovereignty at all; whether the 
Duke de Beaufort ought or ought not to enter the council-cham- 
ber before the Duke de Nemours, and whether, being there, he 
ought to sit above him." These were the —— questions of the 
day: while, as if to exhaust every form of absurdity, the most 
serious misunderstandings arose as to who should have the honour 
of giving the king his napkin as he ate his meals,*? and who was 
b enjoy the inestimable privilege of helping on the queen with 
er si ift. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that I owe some apology to the 
reader for obtruding upon is notice these miserable disputes 
respecting matters which, however despicable they now appear, 
were once valued by men not wholly devoid of sh Hated 
But, it should be remembered that their occurrence, and above 
all, the importance formerly attached to them, is part of the his- 
tory of the French mind ; and they are therefore to be estimated, 
not according to their intrinsic dignity, but according to the in- 
formation they supply respecting a state of things which has now 


pre away. Events of this sort, though ne; by ordinary 
istorians, are among the staff and staple of history. Not only 
do they assist in bringing before our minds the age to which they 


devenir facheuses" But tho Y 


unless a. princess 
ities caused by them, 
aompare Mim. de Saint Simon, 1843, vol. vii. p. 125, with Mém, de Af. vol, 
A. pp. 28, 276, 277. 
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tendency which, even in the midst of the struggle, kept alive the 
habite of their old subservience. Thus it was tice ate the 
war went on, there still — ied. M rd inclinat — = 
part of the people to look up to the n on part le 
nobles to look up to the crown, Both classes relied upon what 
they saw immediately above them. The people believed that 
without the nobles there was no safety; the nobles believed 
that without the crown there was no honour, In the case of the 
nobles, this opinion can hardly be blamed ; for as their distinc- 
tions proceed from the crown, they have a direct interest in up- 
holding the ancient notion that the sovereign is the fountain 
of honour. They have a direct interest in that preposterous doc- 
trine, according to which, the true source of honour being over- 
looked, our attention is directed to an imaginary source, by whose 
operation it is believed, that in a moment, and at the mere will 
of a prince, the highest honours may be conferred upon the 


pon 
meanest men. This, indeed, is but part of the old scheme to 


create distinctions for which nature has given no warrant; to 
substitute a superiority which is conventional for that which is 
real ; and thus try to raise little minds above the level of great 
ones. The utter failure, and, as society advances, the eventual 
cessation of all such attempts, is certain ; but it is evident, that 
as dong as the attempts are made, they who profit by them must 
be inclined to value those from whom they proceed. Unless 
counteracting circumstances interpose, there must be between 
the two parties that sympathy which is caused by the memory 
of past favours, and the hope of future ones. In France, this 
natural feeling being strengthened by that protective spirit which 
induced men to cling to those above them, it is not strange that 
the nobles, even in the midst of their turbulence, seek 
the slightest favours of the crown with an mess of which 
some examples have just been given. They had been so long 
accustomed to look up to the sovereign as the source of their 
own dignity, that they believed there was some hidden dignity 
even in his eommonest actions ; so that, to their — was 
a matter of the greatst importance which of them hand 
him his napkin, which of them should hold his basin, and which 
of them should put on his shirt." It is not, however, for the 
sake of casting ridicule upon these idle and frivolous men, that 
1 have collected evidence respecting the disputes with which they 
were engrossed. Bo far from this, they are rather to be pitied 


Even just before tho French Revolution, these foel still existed. Ser, for 
nstanco, the extraordinary details in Campan, Mèm. sur Marie Antoinette, vol. L. 
$8, 99; which sbould be compared with an extract from Prudhomme’: Miroir. 
Paris, in Soutkey « Commonplace Book, third series, 1830, p. 251, no, 165. 
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than blamed ; they acted according to their instincts 7 
exerted such slender abilities as nature had given to them, 
we may well feel for that great country whose interests 
on their care. And it is solely in reference to 1 
French. that the historian need trouble himself 
history of the French nobles, At the same time, evidence 
this sort, by disclosing the tendencies of the ol 
plays in one of its most active forms that protective 
cratic spirit, of which they know little who only know it in 
present reduced and waning condition, Such facts are to be 
led as the symptoms of a cruel disease, by which Europe is 
indeed still afflicted, but which we now see only in a very mit- 
igated form, and of whose native virulence no one can have an 
idea, unless he has studied it in those early stages, when, ragin 
uncontrolled, it obtained such a mastery as to check the — 
of liberty, stop the progress of nations, and dwarf the energies of 
the human mind. 

It is hardly necessary to trace at greater length the way in 
which France and England diverged from each other, or to point 
out, what I hope will henceforth be considered the obvious differ- 
ence between the civil wars in the two countries It is evident 
that the low-born and plet leaders of our rebellion could 
have no sympathy with those matters which perplexed the 
understanding of the great French nobles, Men like Cromwell 
and his coadjutors, were not much versed in the mysteries of gen- 
ealogy, or in the subtleties of heraldic lore. They had paid 
small attention to the etiquette of courts; they had not even 
studied the rules of precedence. All this was foreign to their 
design, On the other hand, what they did was done thoroughly. 
They knew that they had a great work to perform; and they 
performed it well." They had risen in arms against a corru 
and despotic government, and they would stay their 
until they had pulled down those who were 
they had not only removed the evil, but 
those bad men by whom the evil was co . And although 
in this, their glorious undertaking, the ndoubtedly display 
some of the infirmities to which even the hi minds are sub- 
ject ; we, at least, ought nover to s f 


Hiit 


IE 


® Ludl w thus expresses the sentiments which Induced him to make war upon 
the crown: “The question In hada) between th party and us being, as T 
apprehended, whether the king should gover is will, and the nation 
bo governed by force like beasta? or wh should be governed by 
aws made by themaclres, and live under derived from their own 
sonsent? being fully persuaded, that an no dation with the king was unsafe 
© the people of England, and unjust and n tho nature of 1.” Zudlowa 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 230. Compare Whitelo d speech to Christina, in our 
mal of the Swedish Embassy, vol. 1. o, 238; » 890, 391. 
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unfeigned respect which is due to those who taught the first 
great lesson to the kings of Europe, and who, in language not tc 
be mistaken, proclaimed to them that the impunity which th 
had long enjoyed was now come to an end, and that against their 
transgressions the people possessed a remedy, sharper, and more 
decisive, than any they had hitherto ventured to use 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT CARRIED DY LOUIS XIV. INTO LITERATURE. EXAMIN 
ATION OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF THIS ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE INTEL 
LECTUAL CLASSES AND THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 


‘Tue reader will now be able to understand how it was that the 
protective system, and the notions of subordination connected 
with it, gained in France a strength unknown in England, and 
caused an essential divergence between the two countries. To 
complete the comparison, it seems necessary to examine how this 
same spirit influenced the purely intellectual history of France; 
as well as its social and political history. For the ideas of de= 
pendence upon which the protective scheme is based, encour 
aged a belief that the subordination which existed in politics 
and in society ought also to exist in literature; and that the 
paternal, inquisitive, and centralizing system which regulated 
the material interests of the country, should likewise te 
the interests of its knowledge, When, therefore, the Fronde was 
finally overthrown, every thing was prepared for that si 

intellectual polity, which during fifty years characterized the 
reign of Louis XIV., and which was to French literature what 
feudalism was to French politics. In both cases, homage was 
paid by one party, and protection and favour accorded by the 
other. Every man of letters became a vassal of the French 
crown. Every book was written with a view to the royal favour; 
and to obtain the patronage of the king was considered the most 

7 


XIV.; but the real and overruling ca were those circum- 
stances which I have already pointed out, and which established. 
in the French mind associations that remained undisturbed until 
the eighteenth century. To invigorate those associations, and to 
carry them into every department of life, was the great aim of 
Louis XIV.; and in that he was completely successful. It is on 
this account that the history of his reign becomes highly in- 
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——— by porcion] 

otism w! ever occu a lespotism largest 
—— comprehensive kind; a ‘despotism of fifty years over 
one of the most civilized ple in Europe, who not only bore 
the yoke without repining, but submitted with cheerfulness, and 
‚even with gratitude to him by whom it was imposed. 

What makes this the moro strange is, that the reign of Louis 
XIV. must be utterly condemned if it is tried even wa the lowest. 
standard of morals, at honour, or of interest. A coarse and un- 
bridled profligacy, followed by the meanest and most grovelling 
— characterized his duy life; while in his — 
career, he displayed an arrogance a1 a systematic perfidy w 
eventually ME the anger of all Europe, and brought uj 
France sharp and signal eteibhidor As to his domestic policy, 
he formed a strict alliance with the church ; and although he re- 
sisted the authority of the Pope, he willingly A his dia gi to 
be oppressed by the tyranny of the — 
doned every nd except the exercise of his Des ng 
Led on by them, he, from the moment he assumed the 
ment, Degen to encroach upon those religious liberties, of ‘which 
Henry IV. had laid the foundation, and which down to this period 
had been ATL intact! It was at the instigation of the 


» F en iceful subserviency of the most eminent men of letters, see 
JA gol E, pp. 4h, 42, 110; and on the feeling of the people, 
pbk xe PEE Teig of Loula XIV. bitterly says, “mala len p 
accontimbr à — me sentent plus la nteur de lenrs chaines." Le Vas- 
sor, Hist, de Louis KILL, vol. vi. p. oro. orelgners were equally amazed at the 
ped and still more, al the willing servility. Lord Shaftesbu: a letter dated 
— 1704-5, passes à glowing eulogy upon liberty ; but he adds, that in 
ill hardly find this ar; Ded. — for whatever flashes. may now 
‘a then Do I never yet Single Freel — man," Forster's 
Original Letters of Locke, and È VT: 
De makes a remark. 

Led NIS wi A. rt Die y er ui 
lustrates the ion wr ie! ikin'a 0 v P 
bo Burnefs Own Time, vol, iv. p. 905, on “the gross excess of to 

| the French bare run, beyond the examples of former ages, la honour ef thoir 


The terms of thy t between the crown and the church are fairly stat 
by M. Ranke: “Wir schen, die beiden Gewalten unterstützten einander, Der König 
ward von den Einwirkungen der weltlichen, der Clerus von der un! Autore 
m, a geistlichen Gewalt des Papsthums freigesprochen.” Die Papate, vol. iit. 


tice A rid vaient été 
ns aux — gra 

ie Frangaise, vol, ty, p. 92, But the fact la, that these laws 
war after the death of Mazarin, m virg des 

j Benoit, Edit de EA iii, pp. 


— —— Li 
^errid persecntions the reformed rel 
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Bi 


this ou 

E lute soldiers, who 

upon them whole troops of dissolute iers, ‘were | 
to practise the most revolting cruelties. The fright 
ities which followed are related by authentic writers ;* 


travelled in France In 1675 and 1010, states la his Journal (King’s Life 
vol. 1. p. 110) that the Protestants were losing aaa sa 
* An account of the revocation will be found in all the Fros istorians Ay 
ramour 


HE 


SE 
DE 


= 
B: 


mi 
"edit de Nantes." 
* Compare 


“all men set their thoughts on work to invent new methods of cruelty.” 
some of those methods were, I shall now relate; beca 

pom it may be, is necessary to enable us to 

t 


ia necessary that the veil should be rent; and that the aqu y 
would hide such facts, should give way before the obligation which the historian ia 
under of holding up to public opprobrium, and branding with public infamy, the 
church by which the measures were instigated, the sovereign by whom they were 
‘enforced, and the ago in which they were permitted. 

The two original sources for our knowledge of these oventa are, Quick's Synod 
icon in Gallia, 1692, follo; and Benoist, Histoire de UKdit de Nantes, 100% Ato 
these works I extract the following accounts of what happened in France in 
1085, “Afterwards they fall upon the persons of the Protestants; and 
00 wickedness, though never so horrid, which they did not 
they might enforce them to change their religion. 
criminals are whi nd in that 


la s 
the 


not prevail upou 

did then impriso 

all kinds of inhumanities u 

“ Cependant les troupes exergoient ule: 

permis pourveu q e danser quelquefols leurs 
Sieg nr ca qu’ it ilance. Ils bernoient lea autres Jusquü 
co quila n'en volent plus. . . « y en cut quelques-uns à qui on versa de 
l'eau bouillante dans la bouche. . . . . Ty en eut plusieurs à qui on donna des 
coups de báton sous les pieds, pour éprouver si ce — est aussi cruel que lew 
relations le publient, On arrachoit à d'autres lo poll de la barbe. . . . D'autret 
bráloient à la chandelle le poil des bras ambes de leurs hôtes. D'autres fal» 
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Letters of Pascal, the Orme 
ies of Molière, and the Tragedies of 


deed, so rapidly dying away, that I shall not spend any 

refuting it, t it is connected with a more widely diffused 
error respecting the influence of patronage upon national 
literature. This is a delusion which men of letters have them- 
selves been the first to propagate. From the too many 
of them are in the habit of employing, we might be led to be- 
lieve that there is some magical power in the smiles of a king, 
which stimulates the intellect of the fortunate individual whose 
heart are permitted togladden. Nor must this be i 

as one of those harmless prejudices that still linger the 
person of the sovereign. It is not only founded on a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of things, but it is in its practical con- 
sequences very injurious, It is injurious to the i 


spirit which literature should always possess; and it is injurious 
to princes themselves, because it strengthens that vanity of 
which they generally have too large a share. Indeed, if we con- 
sider the position they now occupy in the most civilized coun- 


tries, we shall at once see the absurdity of an opinion which, in 
the present state of knowledge, is unfit to be held by educated 
men, 

From the moment that there me ———— — theo- 
sogical fiction of the divine right o kings it n ily 
that the respect felt for them shoul suffer a i 
diminution.* The superstitious reverence with which they were 
formerly regarded is extinct, and at the present day we are no 
longer awed by that — with which their persons were once 
supposed to be hedged.” The standard, therefore, by which we 


de leur pouvolr (tait dans le ciel? 
qu'aucun nuage, ancun mysticisme 
Bx d'une clarté si nette et si 

^j int au peuple entier, ct non à une 
Rey, Science Sociale, vol. iii. p. 308. Cc 
p. 101; Laing's Sweden, p. 408; Lai 
2 $91 
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=e pea m towards 
duct in proportion as they contribute 
the nation over which they are intrusted with power; 
ought to remember that, the manner in which they are 
educated, and from the childish homage always paid to them, 
their information must be very inaccurate, and their prej 
very numerous" On this account, 80 far from expecting that 
they should be judicious patrons of literature, or should in any 
way head their age, we ought to be satisfied if they do not ob- 
stinately oppose the spirit of their time, and if they do not 
— t to stop the march of society. For, unless the sovereign, 
in spite of the intellectual disadvantages of his position, is a 
is of very enlarged mind, it must usually happen that he will 
reward, not those who: are most able, but those who are most 
compliant’; and that while he refuses his patronage to à pro- 
found and independent thinker, he will grant it toan author who 
cherishes ancient prejudices and defends ancient abuses. In this 
way, the practice of conferring on men of letters either honorary 
or pecuniary rewards, is agreeable, no doubt, to those who re- 
ceive them; but has a manifest tendency to weaken the bold- 
ness and energy of their sentiments, and therefore to impair the 
value of their works. This might be made evident by publish- 
ing a list of those literary pensions which have been granted by 
Md princes If this were done, the mischief produced by 
these and similar rewards, would be clearly seen. After a eare- 
ful study of the history of literature, I think myself authorized 
to say, that for one instance in which a sovereign has recom- 
a man who is before his age, there are at least twenty 
instances of his recompensing one who is behind his The 
result is, that in every country where royal patronage been 
long and generally bestowed, the spirit of literature, instead of 
being progressive, das become reactionary. An alliance has been 
struck up between those who give and those who receive. By a 
system of bounties, there has been artificially engendered a 
greedy and necessitous class; who, eager for pensions, and 
offices, and titles, have made the pursuit of truth subordinate to 
the desire of gain, and have infused into their writings the prej- 
udices of ni they cling. Hence it is; that P the 
marks of favour have become the badge of perm Hence it 
* ol po survives th 
A i —* veri 
- p. 42, Lond. 1849) observes, that “ all thelr titles are derived. rey a divine orig, 
Inal—all refer to them —— the — on — Ther are called Gras! 
‘Majesty.’ Thoy aro to The Vicegerent of 
tarth; * with many other names which are vere ver bios or 
which are outdone in absurdity b: " the kings of the East," True ex 
Lord Brougham bud 


written thus three centuries ago, he would have ha ie eara 
sut off for his pains. 
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is, that the acquisition of knowledge, by far the noblest of all. 
an occupation which of all others raises the dignity. 

— been d to the level of a common 

where the chances of success are measured by the num! of re 

wards, and where the highest honours are in the gift of when 

opaa to be the minister or sovereign of the day. 

‘his tendency forms of itself a decisive objection to the views: 
of those who wish to intrust the executive government with the 
means of rewarding literary men. But there is also another ob- 
jection, in some respects still more serious, Every nation which 
is allowed to pursue its course uncontrolled, will easily satisfy. 
the wants of its own intellect, and will produce such a literature 
as is best suited to its actual ‘condition. And it is evidently for 
the interest of all classes that the production shall not be greater 
than the want; that the supply shall not exceed the demand. 
It is, moreover, necessary to the well-being of society that a 
healthy proportion should be kept V between the intellectual 
clgases and to; practical clause. t is necessary that there 
should be a certain ratio between those who are most inclined 
to think, and those who are most inclined to act. If we were all 
authors, our material interests would suffer; if we were all men 
of business, our mental pleasures would be. abri In the | 
first case, we should be famished philosophers; in the other case, 
we should. be wealthy fools, Now, it is obvious that, 
to the commonest principles of human action, the relative. nme 
bers of these two Hem will be adjusted, without effort, by the 
natural, or, as we call it, the spontaneous movement of society. 
But if a government takes upon itself to pension literary men, 
it disturbs this movement; it troubles the harmony of things. 
This is the unavoidable result of that spirit of interference, or, _ 
as it is termed, protection, by which every country has been” 
greatly injured. "E for instance, a fund were set apart by the ` 
state for rewarding "butchers and tailors, itis certain that the 
number of those useful men would be needlessly augmented, If 
another fund is — for the literary classes, it is as cere. 
tain that men of letters will increase more rapidly than the exi- 
gencies of the. country require. In both cases, an 
stimulus will produce an unhealthy action. Surely, food and 
clothes are as necessary for the body as literature is for the mind, 
Why, then, should we call upon government to encourage those 
who —— our books, any more than to encourage those who kill 
our mutton and mend our garments? The truth is, that the 
intellectual march of society 1s, in this respect, exactly ai í 
p hysical march. In some instances a forced 

i, create an unnatural want. But this is an 
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ar jaa laa e ence, they are goaded into one 
rrible revolutions, — they humble ‘the pr 
lers, and carry retribution even into the he ‘of ‘the 
The truth of this picture is well known to those who have 
studied the history of s XIV., and the connection ' 
itand the French Revolution. "That prince adopted, during 
long reign, the mischievous practice of rewarding literary men 
wi sums of money, and of conferring on them numerous: 
marks of personal favour. As this was done for more than ‘half 
a century ; and as the wealth which he thus —— 
was of course taken from his other subjects, we can 
no better illustration of the results which such 
likely to produce. He, indeed, has the merit of onganizing into 
a system that protection of literature which some are so anxious to 
restore. What the effect of this was upon the general interests 
of knowledge, we shall pues see, But its effect upon aw- 
thors themselves should be particularly attended to by those men 


of letters who, with little regard to their own dignity, are con- 
stantly CAPE em English government for mi i 


profession of which they themselves are members, In mo^ 
have literary men been rewarded with such profuseness as 
the reign of Louis XIV.; and in no age have they been 60 
mean-spirited, so servile, so utterly unfit to fulfil their great 
vocation as the apostles of knowledge and the missionaries 
of truth. The history of the most celebrated authors of that 


interests of literary men are on their 

of their rulers. For, literature i 

which is progressive ; government 

which is stationary, As long as 

separate, they will correct and re u 

people may hold the balance. If, ese powers coalesce, 
tf the government can corrupt the intellect, and if the intellect 
will yield to the government, the inevitable result must be, des. 
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potism in politics, and servility in literature. This was the his- 
tory of France under Louis XIV. ; and ere a eee 
assured, will be the history of every country that shall be tempted 
to follow so attractive but so fatal an example. 

The reputation of Louis XIV. — in the gratitude of 
men of letters; but it is now supported by a popular notion that 
the celebrated literature of his age is Paint to be ascribed to 
his fostering care. If, however, we examine this opinion, we 
shall find that, like many of the traditions of which history is 
full, it is entirely devoid of truth. We shall find two — 
circumstances, which will prove that the literary splendour 
his reign was not the result of his efforts, but was the Work of 
that great generation which preceded him ; and that the intel- 
lect of France, so far from being benefited by his munificence, 
was hampered by his protection, 

I. The first circumstance is, that the immense impulse 
which, during the administrations of Richelien and of Mazarin, 
had been given to the highest branches of knowledge, was sud- 
denly stopped. In 1661 Louis XIV. assumed the government ;" 
and from that moment until his death, in 1715, the history of 
France, so far as great discoveries are concerned, is a blank in 
the annals of Europe. If, putting aside all preconceived notions 
respecting the supposed glory of that age, we examine the mat- 
ter fairly, it will be seen that in every department there was a 
manifest dearth of original thinkers. There was much that was 
elegant, much that was attractive. The senses of men were 
soothed and flattered by the creations of art, by paintings, by 
palaces, by poems ; but scarcely any thing of moment was added 
to the sum of human knowledge. If we take the mathematics, 
and those mixed sciences to which they are applicable, it will be 
universally admitted that their most successful cultivators in 
France during the seventeenth century were Descartes, Pascal, 
Fermat, Gassendi, and Mersenne, But, so far from Louis XIV. 
having any share in the honour due to them, these eminent men 
were e in their investigations while the king was still in 
his cradle, and completed them before he assu the govern- 
ment, and therefore before his system of protection came into 
play. Descartes died in 1650,'* when the king was twelve years 
old. Pascal, whose name, like that of Descartes, is commonly 
associated with the age of Louis XIV., had gained an European 
reputation, while Louis, occupied in the nursery with his toys, was 
not aware that any such man existed. His treatise on conic seo- 


B "La première période du governement de Louis XIV commence done en 
1601." ne Dei XV, RR 
P Bios, vol. xi. p. 107. 
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tione was written in 1639 ; his 
BR penn re madaan 1648 ee 
he. ab iet 


— in or before 1636. 

enough to say that AME died in m “six six years 
Louis was at the head of affairs; while ee died in 
when the great king was ER au old, 

These were the men who flourished in France — 
system of Louis XIV. came into operation. Shortly after 
death the patronage of the king began to tell upon the nat 
intellect ; and during the next fifty years no addition of 
a was made to either branch of the ‘mathematics, or, 


le exception of acouatics,* to any of the sciences to 
Se gage mathematics are applied The further the sevena 


? Ta Biog. Unie. vol, xaxil p 50, he is said to have compoged it “a 
— jar es has or REM 
Leslie's Natural Phi 


Pi Bis John. Herschel Diss 


scienon, to confirm in the minds of n n to experimental 
which bad. scarcely yet taken full and secure rapt.” Ju ea s point af view, 
dito it netunlly made vo knowledge in the smallest part of its medi 


?^ Montucla (Hist. des Mathématiques, * A "rers 1658 ;" and ag 


p66 ¿ao mal vere le, commencement, PY 1658, Aà considérer plus 
ee Spots de ‘cotte courbe." 
'ontucla (Hist, des Ma 

Descartes edt manqué è IN 
son, the celebrated resti col 
Who hinderstood potiama, Seo Tha 
On the connexion | i quent discovery of 
calculus, see Brewster's Life of Newton, vol. il. pp. 7-8 ; and compare Comte, Philonos 
ohie atis, yol. i. pp. 228, 229, 726, 727. 

37 Soo extracts from two letters written by Fermat to Roberval, in 1080, in Mon, 
tusta, Hiat, des Mat) whi 


ave produced on the hi 
T aes — 
3a Format by Fleyfe See Pl 
iL 


Bienen, rds de 
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anticipated by the activity of a freer and less protected. 4 
since ie parida was T aa by —— or just 1 
1639, when the English monarch, so far from having leisure 
patronize science, was about to embark in that struggle h, 
ten pn datar, ee his Tad a his life. aS —* 7 

ie absence in France, during this period, not great 
discoveries, but also of mere ERAT ingenuity, is certainly yery 
striking. In investigations requiring minute accuracy, the me- 
cessary tools, if at all complicated, were made by the 
native workmen being too unskilled to construct them ; Dr. 
Lister, who was a very competent judge,* and who was in Paris 
at the end of the seventeenth century, supplies evidence that 
the best mathematical instruments sold in that city were made, 
not by a Frenchman, but by Butterfield, an Englishman residing 
there?* Nor did they succeed better in matters of immediate 
and obvious utility, The improvements effected in manufactures 
were few and insignificant, and were calculated not for the com- 
fort of the people, but for the luxury of the idle classes" What 
was really valuable was neglected ; no great invention was made ; 
and by the end of the reign of Louis XIV. scarcely any thing 
had been done in machinery, or in those other contrivances which, 
by economizing national labour, increase national wealth? 


Bisg. Univ. vol. xxxiv. p. 253, Sec also Préface de PHist. de "1 Acad. des Sciences, 
in Gives de Fontenelle, Paria, 1766, vol. x. p. 20. 

= The best account I have seen of the invention of tho micrometer, is in Mr. 
Grant's recent work, History of Physical Astro pp. 428, 450-453, where it i 
proved that Gascoigne invented it in 1639, or or two earlier. 
pare Jfumbolds Cosmos, vol, iii. p, 62; who also « but erro 
neously dates itin 1640. Montueln (Hist, des Mc vol. ii. pp. 870, 573) ade 
mits the priority of Gascoigne; but underrates his merit, being apparently unae- 
quainted with the evidence which Mr. Grant subsequently adduced. 

** Por a short account of this able man, sce Lankester's Mem, e) 

© Notwithstanding tho strong prejudice then existing against Ya 
torfield was employed by the king and all the princes.” 
at the close of the seventeenth century, edited by Dr. Hen 


tionum peritus opifex et indust: 
Rebus aid eum pertinentibus, p. Thus, again, In regard to time-keepers, the vast. 
superiority of the English makers, late in the reign of Louis XTV., was equally in 
contestable, Compare Biog. Univ. vol. xxiv, pp. 242, 243, with Brewster's of 
p. 262; and aa to the middle e reign of Louis XIV., see 
Euvres de Fontenelle, v pp. 332, 333. 
© Los manufactures étaient plutòt dirigós vers le brillant que vera Vutilo, 
s'efforça, par un arrót du mois de mars 1700, d'cxtirpir, ou du moins de réduire 
beaucoup les fabriques de bas au métier. Malgré cette fausse direction, les objets 
d'un luxe trés-recherché faisaient des progrès bien lents Eu 1687, après la mort 
de Colbert, la cour soldalt encore l'industrie des barbaros, et faisait fabriquer et 
broder ses plus beaux habita à Constantinople. Btablisserent de Low 
XIV, p. 861. Lacretelle (Diz-huitiéme Sicele, vol, ii. p. 5) says, that during to last 
‘hirty yonrs of the reign of Louis XIV, * les manufscturos tombaient," 
Cuvier (Blog. Univ. vol. xxxvii. p. 
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While such! was the state; not only of mathematical and ns- 
tronomical science, but also of mechanical and inventive arts, 
corresponding symptoms of declining power were seen. in other 
i riments. In physiology, in — and in medicine, we 

‘in. vain for any men equal to those by whom France had 
- been honoured... The greatest discovery of this kind ever 
made by a Frenchman, was that of the receptable of the chyle ; 
a discovery which, in the opinion: of. high a thority) is not in- 
forior to that of the Mito an. of the blood by Harvey,” This 
im mentee in our knowledge is constantly assigned to tlie ago 

mis XIV., as if it were one of the results of his — 
pua 5 but it " would. be difficult. to tell what Louis had todo 
with it, since the discovery was made, by, Peequet in 1647." 
when the great king was nine years old. After Pecquet, the 
most onan of the French anatomists in the seventeenthcen- 
tury was Riolan ; and his name we also find among the illus- 
sna men who, adorned the reign of Louis XIV. But the prin: 

works of Riolan were written before Louis XIV. was born; 
is Jast worl: was, published. in 1652; and he himself died in 
1657." Then there came a pause, and, during three genera- 
tions, the French did nothing for these t subjects; they 
wrote no work upon them which is now , they made no dis- 
coveries, and they MN io have lost all heart, until that re- 
vival of knowledge, as we shall presently see, took place 
in France about the Saddle of the eighteenth century... In the 
practical, parts of medicine, in its speculative parts, and in the 
arts connected with surgery, the same law prevails. The 
French, in these, as in other matters, had formerly produced 
men of great eminence, who had won for themselves an Euro- 
pean reputation, and whose works are still remembered, ‘Thus, 
only to mention two or three instances, they had a long line.of 
illustrious physicians, among whom Fernel and Joubert were the 
earliest >> they had, in surgery, Ambroiw Paré, who not only 


only seven yonrs after the death of Louis XIV.: “Nos forges etalent alora ne 
dana l'enfance ; et. nous ne faisions point) tout celni qu'éxigeaient 
ferents métiers. nous -venalt de l'étrango Nous me faisions point non plus 
alors de fer-blanc, et il ne nous venait que 
E nr. Vas aa dont p —— He — — 
notre art que la v démont da premi par Harvey." Sprengel, 
Hit, dela Meco, Yol tp 2085. o) 
# Henle (Anatomia Geniale Y vol, ii. p. 106) ayn thas the 
in 1640; bat the historians of medicine assign it to 1047. 
Alii cine, vl iv. pp. 207, 4065 ani te da d Mabcine, tol P — 
T ms Uni. vol. xxxvill. n 1. —— 
me of he great epa ubert nre concisely tated in Broussais, 
Examen dea Doctrines Médicales, vol. uL ip. 203, 294, Papel tac anl 861. —— 
e de la Médecine, vol. lll, p. n Pernek € — red 
in, waa probably hardly — — Putin, ol vol, iii. pp. 69) 1 
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importan 

still rarer merit of being one 
— and they had Baillou, who; late: in ‘the 
and early in the seventeenth century, advanced 
connecting it with the study of morbid anatomy.* Under 
XIV. all this was changed, Under him, was 
though in other countries its p — rapid" The 

the middle of the ‘seventeen: Mi deceo —— 

Pg in medicine ; its thatapontibal 

chiefly b y Sydenham, ite physiological branch by — 

age of Louis XIV. cannot boast of a single medical: 
who can be compared to these; not even one whose 
now known as having made any r specific addition to our — 
edge. In Paris, the practice of medicine was notoriously 


ferior to that in in thb espitals of Germany, Italy, and nm 
while in the French provinees, the ignorance, even of 
physicians, was stándalous.** Indeed, it is no exaggeration 

say that, during the whole of this long period, the French 5 
these matters effected comparatively nothing; they made no 


A, At p. 106, Patin calls Fernel “lo premier médecin de son temps, et — 
[^ Seg grand qui sera jamais. 
Seo n summary of them In Spréngel, Zt. de la Mádécine, vol, ih, tis 308, 
sol, vii. pp. 14, 15. Sir Benjamin Brodlo (Lectures on Surgery, p. aija Be 
mt r benefits have been confetred on mankind than that for which 
icbted 10 Ambrose Parey—ihe application ofa ligature to x bleeding, 
» C'était là tris ingénieuse et trés juste Ea ju" Ambroise 
logie comparée." 
Selences, |, that ho ia the first 
writer on medical Jurisprudence, 
ence, 1823, vol. i. p. xvii. 
“= Dòun des premiers auteurs à qui l'on doit des | — * es sur 
os maladies, est le fameux Baillon.” Broussais, En 
vol. ii. p. 218. Sed also vol. fii. p. 362; and Renouard, Ah Tu "ie jo 
‘ees The value be his gervicca is recogulzed In a recent able work, P) 
Sev i, 1840, p. éin 
“The ey dd surgeon of the sixteenth. was Ambro 
mé . . . . From the timo of Páré until the comméncement E the ei, 
century, surgery was but little. cultiv Fra auriceau, Saviard, and Bol- 
loste; wero the only French surge 
eminent men of other natio 
ons of extraoi inary genius; thes 
in dne «pelo. of Medical Sciences, 164, 4to, pp. 829, 830. 
ssary to adduce evidenco respecting the services — ar Syd 
nivarsally admitted ; but what, perhaps, is Tes 


pated those important vi 'oncerning irritabl —— wile vere 

b: , are Renouard, Hist. de lu Mile. 
"x + Bordes Tenuta 

Wagner Ph rea 1841, p 865, the theory ds tod exelas 
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tontributions to elinical literature, q and scarcely any to thera- 
pettics, to pathology, to physiology, or to anatomy." 

fu Wat are calle! dla Mtis]? Welsh we (UR til he 
French now brought to a stand. Im zook ‘they had formerly 

remarkable men, among whom Feyi and Rondelet 
were the most conspicuous ;' a — — gue ius hey did 
not luce one original observer in great field of ing 
In — again, Rey had, in the réign of Louis Si, 
struck ont views of such vast importance, that he antici tel 
some of those generalizations which formed the glory 
French intellect im the eighteenth century," During the E 
rupt and frivolous age of Louis XIV., «ll this was fot 
the labours of Rey were neglected ; and so complete was s ho ie We 
difference, thnt even the celebrated experiments of Boyle re- 
mained unknown in France for more than forty years after they 
were published.“ 

Connected with zoology, and, to a philosophie mind, insepar- 
able from it, is botany ; which; occupying à middle place be- 
tween the animal and mineral world, indicates their relation to 
each other, and at different points touches the confines of both, 
Tt also throws great light on the functions of nutrition,* and on 


* Indeed, France was the last in En in which a chair of olini- 
cal ‘medicine’ hy established, E SE Rowan Hist í de la Milkcine, vol. ii, p. 8187 
E: 


Midicale, p. 
MM. Boulllaud, in his. dcou ef the itako of medicine in the seventeenth edn- 
Bi Sie d 2 mention a single Frenchman during this period, See Boville 
icale, pp. 13 seq. During many years of the power of Louis 
the — —— ‚only possosod one anatotiist; and of Mim fir Mudeitd el 
physiology have ever heard : "M, de Verney fut assez. longs —— 
Fine de Pecadbinte, et ce ne fut qu'en 1086. quo ‘on lui nos M. Mery.” eda 
Da Decir. Hit du Sms 5 FM 78, He, 
i. art z 

* After Belon, nothing was vd Sd Dod T rine h for the natüral history cf animals 
until 1734, when there Fk the px volume of Reaumur’s great work. Bee 
Swainson on Hist, pp. 24, 48. 

4 On this place i le man, who was the first philoso ue chemist ty wi 
duced, and who, #0 «irit a 1080, —— Ki E Vu 
hundred and fifty years later by Lavoisier, see on Chemistry, sert or Mt E 
A11 Thomson's — T9. yp. 95, 905 an Common, Y 


7205 Cuvier, Pi 

© Cuvier ( e Belen 4 wi ES saya of Roy, “son Gorlt &all tombs 
dane luli e pls profond i» df ena werk a a — — writes 
(Hist. des Sciences, part úl p. 338): “Ny avait que Decker 
ava! i présenté ax nouvelle. lori, développée par tat “ny y Pn —8* inue 
temps que les expärieices de Boyle rar la chimie — ——— axalent 66 pa 

< — rien de —— = Feira encore ignement général de 

e 


© "The bi —— generalizations of the laws of nutrition are those by M. 
‘Thevreul; w ich are that — np by MM. Robin et Verdeil, in their admirable 
work, Chimie Anatomigue, vol, i. p. 203, Paris, 1863; "En passant des plantes aux 
animaux, nous voyons que plu Tola tion de ces dérniers est compliquée, puja 
aliments dont ils de nourrissent sont — loxes et —— par leurs principes 
médiata aux psincipes des organes qu'ils echt entretenir. 

“Ba définitive, on volt que les régótaux se nourrissent d'eau, d'acide carbonique, 
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the laws of development ; while, from the marked analogy be~ 
tween animals and vegetables, we have every reason to hope that 
its further progress, assisted by that of electricity, will prepare 
the way for a comprehensive theory of life, to, which the -re- 
sources of our knowledge are still unequal, N 
the movements of modern. science are manifestly: sl 
these grounds, far more than for the sake of practical advan- 
tages, botany will always attract the attention of thinking men; 
who, neglecting views of immediate utility, look to. lange and 
ultimate results, and only value particular facte in so far as | 
facilitate the discovery of general truths. The first step in thi 
noble study was taken towards the middle of the sixi 

tury, when authors, instead of copying what previous writers 
said, began to observe nature for themselves." : The next step 
was, to add experiment to observation ; but. it required another 
hundred years before this could be done with accuracy ; because 
the microscope, which is essential to. such inquiries, was only 
invented about 1620, and the labour of a whole generation. was 
needed to make it available for minute investigations! $o)soon, 
however, as this resource was sufficiently matured to be appli 
to plants, the march of botany became rapid, at least es far ax 
details are concerned ; for it was not until the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the facts were actually generalized. But, in the pre- 
liminary work of accumulating the facts, great energy was 
shown ; and, for reasons stated in an earlier part of the Intro- 
Auction, this, like other studies relating to the external w 
advanced with peculiar speed during the reign of Charles ] 
‘The trachew of plants were discovered by Henshaw in 1661; 


d'autres gaz et de matières organiques à l'état d'engrais, ou en d'autres termos sité- 
rées, c'catdudiro ramentes à l'état de principes plus simples, plus sorubles, «Aw con- 
trairo, les animaux plus élevés. dans l'échelle organique ont besoin de matières bien 
ius complexes quant aux principos immédiats qui les composent, et plus variées dass 
leurs propriétés." 
*' Brunfels in 1530, and Fuchs in 1542, were the two first writers who observed. 
dom for themselves, instead of copying what the ancients had said. 
ciences, vol. iii, pp. 305, 306, with Pulteneg’s Hiat 


410; Hallama it. of Estepe Nol. 
ii, p. 2025 Les al it subsequent improvement of the mi 
eroscope during th 
30, 94%, 243, 
** See Balfour's Botany, p. in 
this beautiful discovery is, if Y rightly remember, not even alluded toy bute 
Kom a letter written in 1672, that it was then becoming generally known, Bo had 


15. In Pultenoy's Progress of Botany in England, 
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and their cellular tissue ae be ‘These were con- 
siderable approaches towards establishing between 
plants and animals ; and, within a few am ^ still 
card the same kind. "He made such minute and extensive 
dissections, as to raise the anatomy of vegetables to a separate 
study, and prove that, their —— is scarcely less compli- 
cated than that. possessed by animals. — His first work was 
written in 1670; and, in 1676, another Englishman, Milling- 
ton, ascertained the existence of a distinction of sexes ;* thus 
supplying further evidence of the harmony between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and of the —— idea which regulates 
Fia fe what was efi of 
is what was ted in England during the 
Charles II. ; and we now ask what was done —— — 
the;same period, under the munificent patronage of Louis X: 
The — is, nothing ; no discovery, no idea, which forms an 
opok in this important department of natural science. The son. 
the celebrated Sir Thomas Browne visited Paris in the hope 
of making some additions to his knowledge of botany, which he 
thought he could not fail todo in a country where science was 
held in such honour, its professors so caressed by the court, 
and its researches so bountifully encouraged. To his surprise, 
he, in 1665, found in that great city no one capable of teaching 
his favourite pursuit, and even the public lectures on it miser- 
ably meagre and unsatisfaetory* Neither then, nor at a much 


been confirmed by Grew Dy xn thi. edit, 1848, 
EE —— 
now Por [3 traction till 1082. 


um ah Cos, part fi, p. 471, with Zhiomeon's — 

jomson Chemistry, p, 950) says; “But — vo whom 

we are RE rua a Casio (be bate ure of plants by dissection 
and microscopical Aena Me icon was * —— Grew.” The character of Grew's 


also no- 
p 309) 


1070, and printed in 1071. 
Hist the Royal 


* 
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suits, have leisure for such inferior matters? Is it to be sup- 
that such acquirements will be found among statesmen, 
who are always engaged in the most weighty concerns ; some- 
times writing despatches, sometimes making speeches, some- 
times — & party in the parliament, sometimes 
ân intrigue in the privy-chamber? Or if the soverei 
i bestow his patronage according to his own judgment, 
that mere philosophy and science should be 
familiar to high and mighty princes, who have their own 
liar and arduous studies, and who have to learn the mys of 
hei ; the nature and dignities of rank, the — 
of the different orders, decorations, and titles, the laws of prece- 
dence, the prerogatives of noble birth, the names and powers of 
ribands, stars, and garters, the various modes of conferring an 
honour or installing into an office, the adjustment of ceremonies, 
the subtleties of etiquette, and all those other courtly accom- 
ae ents necessary to the exalted functions which they per 
rm? 


The mere statement of such questions proves the absurdity 
of the principle which they involve. For, unless we believe that 
ire omniscient as well as immaculate, it is evident that in 


—— t 

the bestowal of rewards they must be guided either by 

caprice or by the testimony of competent judges. And since no 
one is a competent j of scientific excellence unless he is him- 
self scientific, we are driven to this monstrous alternative, that 
the rewards of intellectual labour must be conferred injudiciously, 
or else that they must be given according to the verdict of that very 
elass by whom they are received. In the first case, the reward 


will be ridiculous ; in the latter case, it will be disgraceful. In 
the former case, weak men will be benefited by wealth which is 
taken from industry to be lavished on idleness. But in the lat- 
ter case, those men of real genius, those great and illustrious 
thinkers, who are the masters and teachers of the human race, 
are to be tricked out with trumpery titles ; and after scrambling 
in miserable rivalry for the sordid favours of a — they are 
then to be turned into beggars of the state, who not only clamour 
for their share of the spoil, but even regulate the proportions into 
which the shares are to be divided, 

Under such a system, the natural results are, first, the im- 
poverishment and servility of genius; then the decay of knowl- 
edge; then the decline of the country. Three times in the 
history of the world has this experiment been tried. In the ages 
of Augustus, of Leo X., and of Louis XIV., the same method was 
adopted, and the same result ensued. In cach of these à 
there was much apparent splendour, immediately Poe. b 
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afew. years, that generation having died off, the hollowness. 
the whole system was clearly exposed. More than a quarter 
a century before the death of Louis XIV., most of these emini 
men had ceased to live; and then it was seen to how mi: 
a, plight the country was reduced under the boasted. 1 
the great king. At the moment when Louis XIV. died, 
was scarcely a writer or an artist in France who enjoyed an Eus 
m reputation) This is a circumstance well worth our 

tice. compare the different classes of literature, we 
find that sacred oratory, being the least influenced by the king, 
was able the longest to bear up against. his system. Massillon 
belongs partly to the subsequent reign ; but even of the 

t divines, Bossuet and Bourdaloue both lived o 
ffascaron to 1703, and Plechier to 1710.40. As, however, 
king, particularly in his latter years, was very. fearful of 
dling with the church, it is in profane matters that we can best 
trace the workings of his policy, because it is there that his in- 
terference was most active, With a view to this, the simplest 
plan will be, to look, in the first place, into the history of the 
arts; and after ascertaining who the greatest. artists were, ob- 
serve the year in which they died, remembering that the govern- 
ment of Louis XIV. began in 1661, and ended in 1715. 

1f, now, we examine this period of fifty-four years, we shall 
be struck by the remarkable fact, that every thing which is cele= 
brated, was effected in the first half of it; while more than 
twenty years before its close, the most eminent masters all died 
without leaving any successors. ‘The six greatest painters in 
the reign of Louis XIV. were, Poussin, Lesueur, Chude Lor- 
raine, Le Brun, and the two Mignards. Of these, Le Brun 
died in 1690 ;% the elder Mignard in 1668 ; the younger in 
1695;" Claude Lorraine in 1682 ;"* Lesueur in 1655 ;# 
Poussin, perhaps the most distinguished of all the French schoo 
died in 1665.“ The two greatest architects were, Claude Per 


™ Biog. Univ. vol. v. pp. 230; 558. 9 Ibid, xxvii. p. 881. 
© Bid xe. p. 35. Did. xxiii, p. 496. 
= Ibid. xxix. p. 17. © Ibid, xxix. p. 19 
"^ “His best pictures were painted from about 1040 tò 1660; he died in 1682." 
Wornum’s Epocha of Painting, Lond. 1947, p. 890. Voltaire (Säcke de Lowis XIV" 
in Œuvres, vol. xix. p. 206)says that bo died in 1678. — 
a Bieg. Univ, vol. xxiv. p. 8215. Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, vol. Ù. pp. 454, 
"^ Biog. Univ, vol xxxv. p. 570. Poussin was Barry's * favourite" oy 
Latter from Barry, in Burke's Correspond. vol, L p. 89. Compare Otter's Life e 
Tete fron Ji. p. 55. Sir Joshua Reynolds (Works, vol. i. pp. 91, 251, 316) % 
to have preferred him to any of the French school; and in the report 
Napoleon by the Institute, be is the only French mentioned by the side of 
the Greek and Italian artists, Dacier, t Po 23. 
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rault and Francis Mansart; but Perrault died in 1688, Man- 
sart in 1666 ;" and Blondel, the next in fame, died in 1686. 
The greatest of all the sculptors was Pu t, who died in 1694.” 
Lulli, the founder of French music, in 1687." Quinault, 
the greatest poet of French music, died in 1688. Under these 
eminent men, the fine arts, in the reign of Louis XIV., reached 
their zenith ; and during the last thirty years of his life, their 
decline was portentously rapid. This was the rs not iu in 
—— a Te but — which, 
subservient than are to 

flourish under a rich and di 


when his successor came to the rone, this beautiful art E in 
that great country, almost extinct." 

T] — are startling facts ; not —— er winy may 
be disputed, but dep dem dates, suppor irrefragable testi- 
mony. ‘And if we examine in the same mannor the literature of 
the age of Louis XIV., we shall arrive at similar conclusions. 
If we ascertain the dates of those masterpieces which adorn. his 
reign, we shall find that, during the last five-and-twenty years of 
his life, when his patronage had been the longest in operation, it 
was entirely barren of results; in other words, that when the French 
had been most habituated to hia — , they were least able 
to effect t thin; Louis XIV. died in 1715. Racine pro- 
duced Phèdre in 1677; Andromaque in 1667 ; Athalie in 


^ Die. Uni, voli xxx. p. 4315 Siècle de Louis XIV, in Bares de Velim 


vol aie p 
ado. vol, xxvi, p. 603. ** Thid. vol. Iv: rd 
^ "vol, xxxvi, p.900. Respecting him, seo Lady Morgan's France, vol. 


ovis XIV, val ie pe 19, “ Lulli mourut en 16897" but 
li Bie. Unie. vol. Pre aus; — 


vol. xx. p. 489; in Nome Biog. Dict. vol. ix. p. 9303 
Vol: vil p.63. In Bueves de Voltaire, vol. xix. 


x: p. 200, ho he Mac je Fire Eri u 
T pie en France.” He was admired by Louis XIV. Lettres de 
162, 168. 
FE Bioy. Unie. vol xxxv p. 429. Voltlro p $ zix, p.102) aye 
— n'a jamais égalé Quinault ;" and MH Baten 
507), “the unrivalled poet of French music. nda We 
pole, vol, ii. p. 432. 
ott Fer rei rage MEN lowest 
state of degradation.” Lacretelle 
* —— ol ii- pe Ay XS T 


BE 


VOL, T, — 
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1691. Molière- published the Mi in I 
in 1667; the Avare in 1668. "The Latrin of 
written in 1674; his best Satires in 1666. ‘The Inst Fa 

Ja Fontaine appeared da MOT se A in 1 

The Inquiry respecting inche, was 

in 1074.79 tho Caractères ol La Bruyère in 1687 2" the Mazimen 
of Rochefoucauld in 1662." The Provincial Letters of Pascal 


nearly all ceased to live, before the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and we may fairly ask the admirers of Louis XIV. who 
those men were that succeeded them, Where bave theirmames 
been registered ? Where are their works to be found? Who is 
there that now reads the books of those obscure hirelings, who 
for so the court of the great king? 

So istron, La Chapelle, Genest, Du- 

Jane! 


306, 808, : 
We. p- 816; and Blog. Unir. vol v. p. xe | 
E eee eter Nees ees patched La ieee ome ba a 
N id. vol. xxll. p.197. > 
E Gesch, der Philos. vol. x. p. 322, E 


% Biog. Uni 1i 

2 Br, Mona da Lire vj 10 Paris, 1843; and uote Zatra dr 

E Unia Yol xxi, pp. 64,2115 Palüsot, Mem, pour T Hist, de Lit, vol. it 
"T diy hich da his greatest appeared A 
LUN Od in 1630; a Cinna e AA L 
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embittered the declining years of the king were, indeed, so se 
rious, that they could not fail to excite our sympathy, if we did 
not know that they were the result of his own turbulent ambi- 
tion, of his insufferable arrogance; but, above all, of a grasping 
and restless vanity, which, making him'eager to concentrate on . 
his single person all the glory of France, gave rise to that insid- 
ious policy, which, with gifts, with honours, and with honied 
words, began by gaining the admiration of the intellectual classes, 
then made them courtly and time-serving, and ended by destroy- 
ing all their boldness, stifling every effort of original thought, and 
thus postponing for an indefinite period the progress of national 


their showy literature, to pay attention to mero popular interest, But I kaye 
collected ftum other sources somo foformation which I will now pat together, aad 
which ure ipee —— of the next French author whe un: to 

o! uis, * m d 


Fence 


i BE er 
lontagu. account. ie o! n 
Rich, de 2E pI 


3. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. REACTION AGAINST THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT, AND 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


Ar la Louis XIV. died. When it was positively known 
that r3 king had ceased to breathe, the = went almost 
mad with joy. The tyranny which had weighed them down was 
removed; and there at once ed a reaction which, for sudden 
violence has no parallel in modern history.* The great majority in- 
demnified themselves for their forced hypocrisy by indulging in 
the grossest- licentiousness. But among the generation then 


forming, there were some —— youths, who had far 


higher views, and whose notions of liberty were not confined to 
the license of the gaming-house and the brothel. Devoted to 
the t idea of restoring to France that freedom of utterance 
which it had lost, they naturally turned their eyes towards the 
only country where the freedom was practised.. Their determina- 
tion to search for liberty in the place where alone it could be found, 
gave rise to that junction of the French and English intellecta 
which, looking at the immense chain of its effects, is by far the 
most important fact in the history of the eighteenth century. 
During the reign of Louis XIV., the French, puffed up by 
national vanity, despised the barbarism of a people who were so 
uncivilized as to be always turning on their rulers, and who, 
within the space of forty years, had executed one king, and de- 
posed another) They could not believe that such a restless 


+ ú L'annonce de la mort du grand roi ne produisit chez le peuple francais qu'uae 

explosion do joie.” Sismondi, Hist. des Francais, vol. xxvii, p. 220. * Le jour des 

obséques de Louis XIV, on dtablit des guinguettes sur le chemin de Balnt-Denfe, 
la curiosità avoit mend aux funérailles da souveraln, vit dans ces guio- 

uelit le peuple ivre de vi t do joa do la mort de Louia XIV» Vie 

ire, p. 29: see. Condorcet, Vie ‘oltaire, p 118 5 
de Lovia X V, vo i. p. eden et, E ei rd 
de Lowis XIV, pp. 311, 888, 


2-4 Kaum hatte er aber die geschlossen, als alles umschlug. Der re 
mirte Geist var ich In cie a Bewegung" Rande, die Papste, val Bh p 
y: 


2. 
5 The shock which these events gave to the delicacy of the French mind’ was 
very serious. The learned Saumaise d that the English are * more 
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horde possessed any thing worthy the attention of enlightened 
men. Our laws, our literature, and our manners, were 

unknown to them ; and I doubt if at the end of the seveni 
century, there were, either in literature or in science, five per 
sons in France acquainted with the English language. But a 
long experience of the reign of Louis XIV. induced the French 
to reconsider many of their opinions, It induced them to sus- 
pect that despotism may have its disadvantages, and that a 
government composed of princes and bishops is not — 
the best for a civilized country. They began to look, first wi 
complacency, and then with t, upon that strange and out- 
landish people, who, though only separated from: themselves by 
8 narrow sea, appeared to be of an altogether different k 

and who, having punished their oppressors, had carried 
liberties and their prosperity to a height of which the world 


than their own mastiffi," Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol, i. p. 444 Another, writer 

that we were “barbares. révoltés. d “les barbares sujets. du roi. — 
‘Motteriile, vol. IL pp. 105, 862. Patin likened us to the Turks; and * that 

ing executed one king, we should probably hang the next. Lettres de Patin, vol. $. 
p» Mh p. 518, vol. iil. p. 148. Compare Mim. de Campion, po * 


we had sont away James IL, tho indignation of the French rose still bi 
oven the amiable Madame Fovigué, having occasion to mention Mary the 
William HL, could find no better name for her than Tullia: ** Sekon est universelle 
de la déroute de ce prince, dont la femme est une Tullio." vol 
v. —— 179. Another eg French lady mentions “Ja proe des i 
Lettres inédites de m, vol. i. p. 308; and elsewhere (p. 109), “Je 
Anglais comme le peuple. . .'. . Véritablement je ne les puis souffrir." 
will only give two more illustrations of tho wide diffusion of such feclinga, 
1019, an, attempt was made to bring bark into discredit as a “remède 
( Hist. de la Médeoine, vol. v. p. 490); and nt the end of the seventeenth 
century, one of the arguments in — against coffee was that the English liked it. 
Monteil, Divers Etats, vol. vil. p. 216. 
+ «Au temps de Boiloan, personne en Franco n'appre 
de Voltaire, vol. xxxvii, p. 887, and seo vol. xix, p. 
écrivains du xvii* sidcle, il n'en est aucun, je erois, Sion 
sotirenir, une Impression. de Tesprit anglata," Villemain, Dit. eu XC PHP 
vol. iii, p. 824, pare Barante, X VILI Siècle, p. 47, and Grimm, 
vol. v. p. 185, vol. xvii, p. 2 
The French, during the reign of Louis XIV., principally knew na from tbe acs 
counts given by two of their countrymen, Monconys and Sorbióre; both of pen 
—— their — in England, but neither of whom were acquainted with the 
inglish language. For proof of this, see Monconys, Voyages, vol. ti. pp. 34, 69, 
10, 90; an Serón, Voyage pp. 48, 70 a mik 
When Prior arrived at the court of Louis XIV. as | plenipotentiary, no-one fis 
Paris was aware that ho had writ y (Lettres sur les Anglais, in (Euren de 
Voltaire, vol, xxvi. 5 130) n, being in Paris, presented Boileau 
rin a copy st the as. As icana, the — mt for the first time that we 
ad any good poeta: "first conceived an opinion of the English genius for 
Mekal — d. 085 Til, i iti kaldin 
Milton's Paradise Lost was not even known by report in France until after 
of Loula XIV., though the poom was published. in 1667, and the king edi in STH 
** Nons n'avions j du parler de pobmo en France, avant que l'auteur 
Je la Henriade nous ii neuvième chapitre de son Eswal 
urla poésie épique." Piia artiola Bpopée, in CEueres de Veltairey vol. nats 
>. 175; see also vol. lxvi. p. 249. 
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seen no example, These fi , which, before the Revolution 
broke out, were entertained e a wholo of tho educated classes 
in France, were, in the beginning, confined to those men whose 
intellects placed them at the hed of their er 
two generations which elapsed between the death of Louis XIV. 
and the outbreak of the Revolution, there was hardly a French- 
man of éminence who did not either visit England or learn 
English; while many of them did both. Buffon, Brissot, 
Broussonnet, Condamine, Delisle, Elie de Beaumont, Gournay, 
— Jussieu, Lalande, Lafayette; Larcher, L^ Héritier, 
— Maupertuis, Morellet, Mirabeau, Nollet, = 
the celebrated Roland and his still more celebrated wife, 
seau, Ségur, Suard, Voltaire,—all these ia ia 
flocked to London, as also did others of inferior ability, but of 
considerable influence, such as Brequiny, Bordes, Calonne, F 
Cormatin, Dufay, Dumarest, Dezallier, Favier, Girod, 4 
Godin, D'Hancarville, Hunauld, Jars, Le Blanc, Lodra, 
lier, Linguet, Lesuire, Lemonnier, Levesque de Pouilly, Mont- 
fier, Morand, Patu, Poissonier, Reveillon, — Sil- 
Frese: Siret, Soulavie, Soulés, and Valmont de 
Nearly all of these carefully studied our — and most 
of them mised the spirit of our literature, Voltaire, i in particu- 
lar, devoted hi with his usual ardour to the new pursuit, 
and acquired in England a knowledge of those doctrines, tho 
promulgation of which afterwards won for him so great 
tation.* — — who popularized in — Es 
losophy of Newton, wl it rapidly superseded that 
cartes He recommended to count, the writings of 
Locke; which soon gained immense popularity, and which sup- 
plied materials to Condillac for his armen oC aga of metaphysics, and 
to Rousseau for his theory of education,’ Voltaire 

* "Lo vrai rol du xviii siècle, c'est Voltaire ; A; ason tour est un 
écolier do l'Angleterre. Avant quo Voltaire eût conni Any soit 
voyages, solt par ge u x — Voltaire, et lo. 
encore." Cousin, Hist. de série, vol. iil pp. 28, 39. Compare 
Damiron, Hist, de la Pilon ra pam pes 1828, vol. L p. 34. 

* v J'avais dté le premier quí eit os dérelopper à ma natim los découvertes de 
Newton, en lan Patil Gres de Voltaire, vol p. 815: we also vol: 
aix, p. 87, vol. xxvi. jn Wheusls. Hist. of Induc. vol. il o 208; 
Werde Hit of the vol ip. dil. 
lost ground every IN. and in Grimm's 
letter, dated Parla, 1757, which says, “I n'y a guère 
Lr iut io Mairan” Compare Obsereationa et Pensées, in 
ws Which ha was never weary of. pralitng so that, ox M. Cousin aya (Lit. da la 
Philos. II, sáric, vol. ii. i pe ai, $13), d Ecko cst le vral walten de. Voltaire." 
e be put into the hands of Madame du Châtelet. Com 

D — Tt of lion 1846, vol. i p. 1545 Hamilton's Discuss, po 

Rousseau tira des ouvrages do Locke une grande partie de sex — 
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was the first Frenchman who studied Shakespeare; tc 
works he was greatly indebted, though he afterwards 
lessen what he considered the exorbitant respect paid to - 


^ Diderot, following in the same course, was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the novels of Richardson ;** he took the idea 


of several of his plays from the English dramatists, particularly 
from Lillo; he borrowed many of his arguments from Rhaftes- 


imm. |. pp. 124, 125, 133. 

M There are extant many English letters written by Voltaire, whiel, though of 
course containing several errors, aleo contain abundant evidence of — 
which he acizod our idiomatic expressions. In addition to his Lettres inédi pati 
lahod at Paris in the present year (1856), seo Chatham Correspond. vol. ii. pp. 131- 
me and Phillimore’s Mem. of Lyttelton, vol. i. pp. 323-325, vol. ii. pp. 805, 556, 


® Grimm, vol. |. p. 882; Voltaire, Lettres inédites, vol. Wl. p. 988; 
and (Ge scocust of Hudlbres, with tranalatloue fom it la Ceres, vob xxvi. ppe 
132-187; also a conversation between Voltaire and Townley, in Nichole's Illustra 
tions of the Eighteenth Century, vol. lil, p. 7 

» Compare Mackintosh's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 941, with Œuvres de Voltaire, Yol. 
xxxix. p. 259, vol. xlvii. p. 85. 

^ (Euvres de Voltaire, vol. xxxviii. pp. 216-218, vol. xlvi. p. 282, vol. xlvii, pa 
439, vol. lil. p. 178, 
qi, y. gai vol xxxi p, 269, vol. irl. p. 60; Correspond. inédite de Dudgfand vol 
i. p. 230, 


La Blane, Lettres, vol. i. p. 95, vol. ii. pp. 159, 100. 

= «Admirateur passionné du romancicr anglals” Biog. Univ. vol. xxxvil, py 
581. Compare Diderot, Corresp, vol. i. p. 352, vol, ll. pp. 44, 52, 63; Mercier sua 
Bousseau, vol. I. p. 44. 
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person acquainted. with ish, it would, in the eighteenth : 
tury, have been nearly as difficult to find in the same class 
who was ignorant of it. Men of all tastes, and of the most 
une pursuits, were on this point united val lac nd 
'oets, geometricians, historians, naturalists, all seemed to ag 
as to the necessity of studying a literature on which no one 
fore had wasted a thought. In the course of general reading, 1 
havo met with proofs that the English language was known, not 
only to those eminent Frenchmen whom I have already men- 
tioned, but also to mathematicians, as D'Alembert, Darquier,* 
Du Val le Roy," Jurain,* Lachnpelle,* Lalande,* Le Cozic, 
Montucla,?* Pezenas,* Prony, Romme,'^ and Roger Martin ;# 
to anatomists, physiologists, and writers on medicine, as Bar- 
théz,* Bichat,“ Bordeu," Barbeu Dubourg,* Bosqi pu 
Bourru,** Begue de Presle,t” Cabanis,** Demours,* Dup * 
Fouquet,’ Goulin,* Lavirotte,® Lassus, Petit Radel,” Pinel, 
Roux,” Sauvages,** and Sue; to naturalists, as Alyon,* Bré- 
mond,*? Brisson,** Broussonnet,+ Dalibard,“ Haüy,” Latapie,“ 
Richard," Rigaud,' and Romé de Lisle;" to historians, lol- 


ogists, and antiqnaries, as Barthélemy,* Butel Dumont," De 


Brosses,** Foucher, Freret,* Larcher, Le Coq de Villeray,” 
Millot, Targe,* Velly,” Volney," and Wailly;* to poets and 


* Musset Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, li. 10, 175; (Euvres de Voltaire, liv. 207, 
= Biog. Univ. x. 856. = Ibid. xii. 418. 
* I, France Lit. iv. 84, 913. = Thid. iv. 801. 
* Blog. Unie. xxlil. 226. > i. 
* Montuela, ll. 120, iv. 662, 665, 670. 

Fra vi, 


“ Bichat, sur la Vi 


© Blog. Univ. iii, $45, 

^ Qro i416. * Bi 

= Notice nur Cabanis, p. vili. in his Physique et Moral. 

M Biog. Univ. xi. 65, 60, Ibid. xii. 276. 

? Thid. xv. 359. “ Tid. xvili. 187. 

= Quérard, iv. 641, vi. 9, 398. * Quvier, Bloges, Í. 21 

* Quérerd, vil. 95. * Cuvier, Eloges, 

H Biog, Univ. xxxix. 174. * Le Blanc, 0. 

* o "d, ix, 988. © Robin et Verdeil, Chim. Anat. ii, 416. 


* Biog, Univ, v. 630, 531. 
“= Diog. Univ. vi. AT, 


Cuvier, Eloges, i. 190. 


Qu H, 37% 
"' Haüy, Mindralogie, ii. 247, 267, 295, $27, 529, 609, Ill. 75, 993, 807, 447, 576, 


r. 46, 280, 999, 369. 
- ‘ard, iv. 598. 
T Swainson, 


m Albemarle's Rocki 
" Biog. Univ. vi. 38 
* Biog. Univ. 2 
m Palissot, Mb 


on Nat, Hist, 52; Ow 
" De Lisle, Ovi hie, xviii 


© Ibid. vill, 22. 


wier, Règne Animal, fü. 416, 


xx. xxiii. xxv. xxvii. 78, 200, 254, 
Chancellors, Y. 308. 
tlers to Hume, Edin. IMS E. EL 
Brewster's Life of Nonon WR 
? Diog. Unie. fx. 649. 
= Tid. xliv. 534. 


et Egypte, li. 100, 157; Quirard, x. 971, 278, 


42. 
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Docks Florio, Chéron,* Colardeau,” Delille, Desforges," 


rian,’ Labonde,'* Lefèvre de ?' Mercier, 
Patu,* — — nn hg ; 


to miscellaneous writers, as Bassinet, Baudeau,'? 
m Bergier,” Blavet," Bouchaud, 

Braté,' Castera,'*? Chantreau% tie: 
Contant d'Orville,' De Bissy,"* Demeunier,? Desfoni 
Devienne,'* Dubocage,!"* pre, ut Duresnel,'* Eidi po 
Estienne,! u. Favier,? Flavigny,'™ Fontanelle. Fontenay,'* 
Framery; * Fresnais,'* Fröville,'= Frossard,’ Galtier,’ 
sault,2>, Goddard,'* Goudar, Nt Guénée; "m Guillemard,?* 
Guyard,'* Jault; Imbert," Joncourt, ae Kéralio,™*. Labo- 

tto Lacom! 1i" Lafargue, pa tagne, a 14 
Lasallo je ae Le 5 Se — Hg ris des 
Malpeines, + -Letourneur,"^ Linguet,'** Tottini Lunean,iss 


M Ibid, viil, $40, 341, 5. Min. de Genli 


X Biog, Uni Wasi ad. 173, 178 
Pri ad 


1832, ii, 985, 896, 416. 


t Univ, xxxv, 814. 
Univ, — 


Tate dii. 631. 
ii. 


Jj ; $81: Biog. Univ. vi. 79. 
i ee Did. vil 2404, 
"s JU, 1a, ATI. 


fii, 184, 
= Bieg, Univ, xi, 264. 

in Biog. Unis. xi 915, 914. 
Li. dnas IL 154; Palisse, Ain, if. 311. 

Univ. be, 547, xiL 595. = Thid. xiii. 

fil. T9. 

. Unis. xv; S05. 
= Dia, Univ. xvi. 48. 
= Smith's Tour on the Continent in 1186, i. 5143, 
22 Diog. Univ. xvi. 388. = Tiid. xvi 





Roubaud. " Bulaville, Snuscuil p 
dat" Septchénes," Simon,'?* Souls," Suard, 
!'* Tonssaint, 7 ‘Trossan, ir Prochereau, 


learned languages ; ; our — owe it, and have 
Italian in order to study the language of this peo- 
le; nor is there to be found among us any one who does not 
to learn it." E 
Such was the — with which the French imbibed the 
literature of a ne whom but a few years before they. 
heartily de: — ‘he truth is, that in this new state of 
they had no dupemen For, where butin England wasa literature 
to be found that could satisfy those bold and inquisitive thinkers 
who arose in France after the death of Louis XIV. ? In their 
own country there had no doubt been great displays of elo- 
quence, of fine dramas, and of poetry, which, never 


reaching the highest point of excellence, is of finished and ad- 
mirable beauty. But it is an unquestionable fact, and one 
melancholy to contemplate, that during the sixty years — 
succeeded the death of Descartes, France had not 

single man who dared to think for himself. Metaphysicians, 
moralists, —— all had become tainted by the — 
that bad age. MEO tre nerations, no Franchman had been 

uss wit 


allowed to disci freedom any question either of politics 
or of religion, The consequence was, that the largest intellects, 


PLE m Ibid, xxvi, 468. 
wm Pues de Dulfand à — ipo 
tires an: le, 222. 
w Biog. Univ. xxx. 589. . Bid. 
um Latres de Dude 
1. Univ. xxxvi. 
- EEG Dict, des — ii, 2: 


. Univ. xxxix. 84. 
rd, vill, ATA. 
m Biog, Univ. xil. 45, 40. 
nd. ii. 
di 


m Garric 


philosopho, Tl la provinco, —— et de Belise qui ne 
Tavoir l'Anglois." Lettres, vol. Sl. p. 465. Compare 
vol. xiv. p. 484; and Nichols's Lit, Anee. vol. ii, pp. 480, 461. 
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excluded from their legitimate field, lost their energy; the na- 
tional spirit died away; the very materials and nutriment of 
thought seemed to be wanting. No wonder, then, if the great 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century sought that aliment 
abroad which they were unable to find at home. No wonder if 
they turned from their own land, and gazed with admiration at 
the only people who, pushing their inquiries into the highest 
departments, had shown the same: fearlessness in politics as in 
religion ; a people who, having punished their kings and con- 
trolled their clergy, were storing the treasures of their ex 
rience in that noble literature which never can perish, and of 
which it may be said in sober truth, that it has stimulated the 
intellect of the most distant races, and that, planted in America 
and * India, it has already fertilized the two extremities of the 
world, 

There are, in fact, few things in history so instructive, as the 
extent to which France was influenced by this new pursuit. 
Even those who took part in actually consummating the revo- 
lution, were moved by the prevailing spirit. The ish lan- 
guage was familiar to Carra,!** Dumouriez,” Lafayette ,"* and 
Lanthénas,'^ Camille Desmoulins had cultivated his mind 
from the same gource,^' Marat travelled in Scotland as well 
as in England, and was so profoundly versed in our language, 
that he wrote two works in it ; one of which, called The Chains 
of Slavery, was afterwards translated into French." Mirabeau 
is declared by a high authority to have owed part of his power to 
a careful study of the English constitution ;!** he translated not 
only Watson's History of Philip IL, but also some parts of 
Milton ;' and it is said that when he was in the National As- 


2 “Williams's Letters from France, vol. ii. p. 68, 2d edit. 1706; Biog, Unin. vol 


vil. p. 192 
5 "Adolp&urs Diog, Men. 1799, vol, 1. p. 852. 
T "oc Gta uo vol. ii, p. 204; Mèm. de Lafayette, vol. |. pp. 41, 49, 
10; vol. 15. pp. 25, 14, 89, 89. 
» France Littiraire, vol. iv. p. 040. 
™ The last authors be rend, shorti execution, were Young and Her- 
ine, Hist. des Girondins, vill. p.45. In 1769 Madame Riccoboni 


Beep tan 


iriorités d'btade 
eh unse 
illemain, Lit, au 


13 
the democratic “an corps de doctrine de tous pes crits 
républicains.” — Ax to his translation ot 


atson, ace Alison'e vol. i p. 452. He also intended to translate 
History of the Rerenue. of Sir J, Sinclair, vole. p. 119. — 
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sembly, he delivered, as his own, from the speeches of 
ueni pri do well acquainted with our language, and 
with our political institutions both in theory and in: " 
and in a work, which exercised considerable influence, he pro- 

for his own country the establishment of two 

that balance of power of which England supplied the ex- 
ample.!**.. The same idea, derived from the same source, was 
advocated by Le Brun, who was a friend of Mounier’s, and: 
like him, had paid attention to the literature and governi ol 
the English people" Brissot knew English ; he had studied 
in London the working of the English institutions, and he him- 
self mentions that, in his treatise on criminal law, he was mainly 
guided by the course of English legislation,” Condorcet also 
proposed as a model, our system of criminal jurisprudence’? 
which, bad as it was, certainly surpassed that | by 
France. Madame Roland, whose position, as well as ability, 
made her one of the leaders of the democratic party, was an ar- 
dent student of the language and literature of the English peo 
pie." She too, moved by the universal curiosity, came to our 
country; and, as if to show that persons of every shade and of 
every rank were actuated by the same spirit, the Duke of Or 
leans likewise visited England ; nor did his visit fail to produce 
its natural results, ‘It was,” says a celebrated writer, “in the 
society of London that he acquired a taste for liberty; and it was 
on his return from there that he brought into France a love of 
popular agitation, a contempt for his own rank, and a familiarity 
with those beneath him vo: 

This language, strong as it is, will not appear e: ted to 
any one who has carefully studied the history of the eighteenth 
century, It is no doubt certain, that the French Revolution 
was essentially a reaction against that protective and interfering 
spirit which reached its zenith under Louis XIV., but which, 
centuries before his reign, had exercised a most injurious influ. 


I Priore Lifeof Burke, p. 540, 30 edit. 1830. 
it 


W «Tl étudialt leur langue, la théorie et plus encore la pratique de leur Insti. 
tations.” Biog. Univ. vol, 0. 

m Continnation de Si Hist. des Francais, vol. xxx. p.494, Montlosier 
(Monarchie Française, vol. il. p. 240) says, that this idea was borrowed from Eng 
'and but he does not mention who suggested it, 

29 Du Memil, Mem. sur Le Brun, pp. 29, 82, 180, 18% 

= Mim. de Brízsot, vol. i. pp. 68, 64, vol. pp. 25, 40, 185, 206, 200, 318. 

™ Dupont de Nemours (Mim. sur P. 117) says of criminal furlapradence, 
A, do Condorcet proposait en modèle cello des Anglais” 

30 Mim. de Roland, vol. i. pp. 27, 65, 89, 136, vol. liz pp, 98, 186, 282: 

7 "Le duc d'Orléans pulsa ainsi lo goùt de la liberté dads In viede Londres. Il 
en rapporta en France ler habitodos dinsoloneo contr la cour, l'appétit desmiitations 
populaires, le mépris pour son propre ravg, la familiarité avec la foule, de, Zam 
artine, Hist. des Girondins, vol. ii, p. 10% 
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ence over the national prosperity. While, however, this must bo 
fully conceded, it is equally certain that the impetus to which 
the reaction owed its strength, proceeded from E; ; and that 
it was English literature which taught the lessons of political 
liberty, first to France, and through France to the rest of Eu- 
rope. On this account, and not at all from mere literary curi- 
osity, I have traced with some minuteness that union between 
the French and English minds, which, though often noticed, has 
never been examined with the care its importance deserves, 
The circumstances which reinforced this vast movement will be 
related towards the end of the volume; at present I will confine 
myself to its first great consequence, namely, the establishment 
of a complete schism between the literary men of France, and 
the classes who exclusively governed the country. 

Those eminent Frenchmen who now tumed their attention 
to England, found in its literature, in the structure of its society, 
and in its government, many peculiarities of which their own 
country furnished no example, They heard political and relig- 
ious questions of the greatest moment debated with a boldness 
unknown in any other part of Europe. They heard dissenters 
and churchmen, whigs and. tories, ing the most dangerous 
topics, and treating them with unlimited m. They heard 
public disputes respecting matters which no one in France dared 
to discuss; mysteries of state and mysteries of creed unfolded 
and rudely exposed to the popular gaze, And, what to French- 
men of that age must have been equally amazing, they not only 
found a public press ing some degree of freedom, but they 
found that within the very walls of parliament, the administration 
of the crown was assailed with complete impunity, the character 
of its chosen servants constantly aspersed, and, strange to say, 
even the management of its revenues effectually controlled.2% 

The successors of the age of Louis XIV. seeing these thi 
and seeing, moreover, that the civilization of the country inci 
as the authority of the upper classes and of the crown diminished, 
were unable to restrain their wonder at so novel and exciting a 
spectacle. “The English nation,” says Voltaire, “is the only 
on¢ on the earth, which, by resisting its kings, has succeeded in 


im, 
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lessening their power.”®! “How I love the boldness of the 
lish! how I love men who say what they think 1” The: 

lish, says Le Blanc, are willing to have a king, — 
not obliged to obey him,* ‘The ĩmmediate object of their gov- 
ernment, says Montesquieu, is political liberty ;* they possess 
more freedom than any Republic;* and their system is in fact 
a republic as à monarchy.” Grosley, struck with 
amazement, exc , “Property is in England a thing sacred, 
which the laws protect from all encroachment, not only from en= 
gincers, inspectors, and other ee of that stamp, but even 
from the king himsel£""* Mably, in the most celebrated of all 
his works, says, “the Hanoverians are only able to reign in 

land because the people are free, and believe they have a 

to dispose of the crown, But if the kings were to claim 
same power as the Stuarts, if they were to believe that the crown 
belonged to them by divine right, they would be 

themselves, and confessing that they were — a place 
which is not their own.""' In England, says Helvétius, the 
people are respected; every citizen can take some part in the 
management of affairs; and authors are allowed to 

the public respecting its own interests.'* And Brissot, who had 
made these matters his e m study, cries out, “ Admirable 
constitution 1 which can only be disparaged either by men who 


mt La nation anglalse est la seule de la terre qui soit parvenuo à "le 
voir des F en leur rialstant.” Lettre VIII sur les — in Ewros = 


pp. 128, 146, 190, 1 
169; vol. izvi. pp. 
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know it not, or else by those whose tongues are bridled by sla- 


very," 

Such were the opinions of some of the most celebrated French- 
men of that time; and it would be easy to fill a volume with 
similar extracts. But, what I now rather wish to do is, to point 
out the first great consequence of this new and sudden admira- 
tion for a country which, in the preceding age, had been held in 

contempt. T events which followed. — sg 
an importance impossible to exaggerate; since t 
about that rupture between the intellectual and governing 
— of which the Revolution itself was but a temporary epi- 


le. 

The great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century being stim- 
ulated by the example of England into a love of progress, natu- 
rally came into collision with the governing classes, among whom 
the old stationary spirit still prevailed. This opposition was a 
wholesome reaction — that disgraceful servility for which, 
in the reign of Louis XIV., literary men had been remarkable ; 
and if the contest which ensued had been conducted with any 
thing approaching to moderation, the ultimate result would have 
been highly beneficial; since it would have secured that diver- 

ence between the speculative and practical classes which, as we 
ive already seen, is essential to maintain the balance of civili- 
zation, and to prevent either side from acquiring a dangerous 
predominance, But, unfortunately, the nobles and clergy had 
been so long accustomed to power, that they could not brook the 
slightest contradiction from those great writers, whom they ie 
norantly despised as their inferiors, Hence it was, that when 
most illustrious Frenchmen of the eighteenth century attempted 
to infuse into the literature of their country a spirit of inquiry 
similar to that which existed in England, the raling classes 
came roused into a hatred and jealousy which broke all bounds, 
and gave rise to that crusade against knowledge which forms the 
second principal precursor of the French Revolution, 

The extent ra ma — — was 
now exposed, can on! ly apprecia: those who have mi- 
nutely studied the history of EA in the eighteenth century. 
For it was not a stray case of oppression, which occurred here and 
there; but it was a prolonged and systematic attempt to stifle 
all inquiry, and punish all inguirers. — If a list were drawn up of 
all the literary men who wrote during the seventy years succeed- 
ing the death of Louis XIV., it would be found, that at least 
nine out of evory ten had suflored. from the government some 
Grievous injury; and that a majority of them had been actually 

R Mim. de Brissot, vol. i, p. 25. 
vom 1,—14 
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thrown into prison, Indeed, in saying thus much, I am 1 

stating the real facts of the case; for I question if one 

man out of fifty escaped with entire impunity. a 

own knowledge of those times, though carefully collected, 

so complete as I could have wished ; but, among those 

who were punished, T find the name of nearly every C 

whose writings have survived the age in which they were 

duced. Among those who ws either — E 
risonment, or exile, or fines, or the suppression of their works, oi 

The i ominy of being forced to recant what they had written, 1 

find, besides a host of inferior writers, the names of 

Berruyer, Bougeant, Buffon, D'Alembert, Diderot, —— 

ret, Helvéting, La Harpe, Linguet, Mably, Marmontel, 2 

qe Mercier, Morellet, Raynal, Rousseau, Suard, Thomas, and 
oltaire. 

The mere recital of this list is pregnant with instruction. 
"To suppose that all these eminent men deserved the treatment 
they received, would, even in the absence of direct evidence, be 
a I absurdity ; since it Minas the n 
that a schism having taken place between two classes, 
weaker class was altogether wrong, and the stronger altogether 
right. Fortunately, however, there is no necessity for 
to any merely speculative argument respecting the probable 
merits of the two parties, The accusations brought I 
these great men are before the world ; the penalties inflicted are 
equally well known ; and, by putting these together, we may 
form some idea of the state of society, in which such things 
could be openly practised, — - 

Voltaire, nem immediately after the death of Louis XIV, 
was falsely charged with having composed a libel on that prince; 
and, for this imaginary offence, he, without the pretence of a 
trial, and without even the shadow of a proof, was thrown into 
the Bastille, where he was confined more than twelve months. 
Shortly after he was released, there was put upon him a still 
more grievous insult; the occurrence, and, above all, the impu- 
nity of which, supply striking evidence as to the state of 
in which such things were permitted. Voltaire, at the table of 
the Duke de Sully, was deliberately insulted by the Chevalier de 
Rohan Chabot, one of those impudent and dissolute nobles who 
then abounded in Paris. luke, though the outrage was com- 
mitted in his own house, in his own presence, and upon his own 
guest, would not interfere; but seemed to consider that a poor 
poet was honoured by being in any way noticed by a man of 


™ Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, pp. 118, juvernet, Vie de Voltaire, pp. 80, 
32; Longchamp et Wagniöre, Men, sur Voltaire, vol. i. p. 22. 
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in it the arguments of Locke against innate ideas, The 
of France, though not likely to much about innate ideas 
had a suspicion that the doctrine of Locke was in — 
gerous ; and, as they were told that it was a novelty, 
themselves bound to prevent its promulgation, Their remedy was 
very His They ordered that Voltaire should be arrest- 
ed, and that his work should be burned by the common Bang- 
man. 

‘These repeated injuries might well have moved a more patient 

irit than at of Voltairea Certainly, those who 
is illustrious man, as if he were the instigator of unpron 

attacks upon the existing state of things, must know very 
of the age in which it was his misfortune to live. Even on 
has been always considered the neütral ground of physical 
science, there was displayed the same despotic and persecuting 
spirit, Voltaire, among other schemes for — France, 
wished to make known to his countrymen the wondi discove- 
ries of Newton, of which they were completely ignorant. With 
this view, — A an account * = labours — er 
ordinary thinker; but here again the authorities ini 
forbade the work to be printed.** ^ Indeed, the rulers of France, 
as if sensible that their only security was the i of the 

ple, obstinately set their face against every description of 
eicd, Several eminent authors had undertaken to execute, 
on & magnificent scale, an Encyclopedia, which should contain 
a summary of all the branches of science and of art, his, un- 
doubtedly the most splendid enterprise ever started by a 
of literary men, was at first discouraged by the government, 
afterwards entirely prohibited." On other occasions, the same 
tendency was shown in matters so trifling, that nothing but the 
gravity of their ultimate results prevents them from being ridicu- 
lous. In 1770, Imbert translated Clarke's Letters on $ 
one of the best works then ëxisting on that country. This 
however, was suppressed as soon as it appeared ; and the 
reason assigned for such a stretch of power is, that it contained 


%3 Duvernet, Vie de Voltaire, pp. 63-65; Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, pp. 188-140; 
Vie de Voltaire, i. 
9» "The indignation of Voltaire appears in many of his letters; and he often an- 


nounced to his friends his intention of quitting for ever a country where he was 
Hiable to such treatment. Soo CEuerer de Voltaire, vol. liv. pp. 59, 888, 380, vol 
vol. lvi. pp: 102, 163, 358, 447, 404, 405, vol. lvii, pp. 144, 145, 1 

vol. Is pp. 36, 23%, 221, 810, 617, 619, 620, 625, 626, 663, vol liz pp. 107, 

da (Eweres de Voltaire, vol. i. pp. 147, 815, vol. Ivii pp. 211, 215, 219, 247, 295; 
Villemain, Lit. au XVIII Siécle, voli. p. 14; Brougham's Men of Lettera, vol. È 
pp. 63, 60. 

* Grimm, Correspond: vol. 1. pp. 90-05, vol. ii. p. 309; Biog, Umin vol. xi P 
B16; Brougham's Men of Lettera, vol. ii. p. 430. 
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pa rr ro ee denne 
which were considered disrespectful to the French crown, bo- 
causo Louis X V. was himself a great hunter. Several years 
before this, La Bletterie, who was favourably know in France by 
his works, was elected a member of the French Academy. But 
ho, it seems, was à Jansenist, and had, moreover, ventured to 
assert that the Emperor Julian, notwithstanding his aj 
was not entirely devoid of good "qualities, Such offences cou ld 
not be overlooked in so an age; and the — 
academy to exclude La Bletterie from their society.“ That 
ishment extended no further, was an instance of remarkable 
iency; for Fréret, an eminent critic and) scholar,” was con- 
fined in the Bastille, because he stated, in one of his memoire, 
that the earliest Frankish chiefs had received their titles from 
the Romana The same penalty was inflicted four different 
times upon Lenglet du Fresnoy.=Y In the case of this amiable 
and accomplished man, there seems to have been hardly the 
shadow of a pretext for the cruelty with which he was treated; 
though, on. one occasion, the —— offence was, that he had 
published a supplement to the history ot} De Thou.*** 

Indeed, we fase only to open the biographies and correspond- 
ence of that time, to find instances crowding upon us from all 
quarters. Rousseau was threatened with — was 

m la. Richarderie, liothéque des. 
Par dai Lin dai —— e mee 
Ee S Telit doner Hou des arica v sur kr e gout TET 
ur 
sl lame nc csr ig ps pos pe 
— ‘See also the account of Lo ubert, the translator, la Biog. Vis. vol. 
me vol. vi. pp. 161, 162; the crime being, '* qu'un janséniste 


Grimm, Correspond, 
aiit. 066 Imprimer que Jollen, Apostht eséersbio aux. youz d'an bon ckrédea, 
al pourtant pas un homme sans quelques bonnes qualités å en Juger mondaine: 


* M. Bunsen E Berra i i 14) refers to Fi UR treatise 01 
n. M Sis Pre, un ee ee le appliquer la pi 


br "ris v wan at the very outset of his career: “En 1715, l'homme qui a 
lustrer l'érudition francaise au xvi siècle, Fréret, était mía à la Bastille pour 
avoir avancé, dans un mémoire sur l'origine des. Frangais, que lea France: een 
pa uno nation à part, et Vola leurs premiers chefs avaient ve de l'empire romain 
titro do palríces." au XVIL Siele, vol. I. p. 80: seo alio 
Bicholis Lit, Aves. vol, s ead 
was im] Je Us Basie, Pe she Set ne M then la 1743, 
in 155 aa In 1751. Biographie Universelle, vol. xxi. p. Bà. 
Voltaire writes: * Ou vient de mettre à la Bastille l'abbé 
pour 355 s ió des mömoirea déjà tròs connus, saul servent de supplément à 1 
toire de notre cólibre De Thou, L'infatigable et malheureux. Len; — 
aint való service aux bons citoyens, et aux amateurs des recherches historiques. Il 
itait des récompenses; on ]' emprisonne cruellement à Tåge de solxante bult 
ans” (Eures de Voltaire, vol. i. pp. 400, 401, vol. lviii, pp. 207, 208. 
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driven from France, and his works were publicly burned.s** The 
celebrated treatise of Helvétius on the |, Was au) 
m order a * bis council ; it — burned by peres 
angman, the author was com; to write two Te 
tracting his opinions.: Some of the geological views of Buffon 
haying offended the clergy, that illustrious naturalist was obliged 
to publish a formal recantation of doctrines which are now 
known to be perfectly accurate.” The learned observations on the 
History of France, by Mably, were suppressed as soon as they ap- 
peared 5° for what reason it would be hard to say, since M. Guizot, 
certainly no friend to either anarchy or to irreligion, has thought 
it — u to republish them, Me thus stamp ys with the 
authority of his own £ name, The History of the i⸗ 
by Raynal, was — to the flames, and the author ber 
to be arrested." — Lanjuinais, in his well-known work on Joseph 
IL, advocated not only religious toleration, but even the aboli 
of slavery; his book, therefore, was declared to be “seditious 2" 
it was pronounced “destructive of all subordination,” and was 
sentenced to be burned.** The analysis of Bayle, by Marsy, 
was suppressed, and the author was imprisoned? The History 
of the Jesuits, by Linguet, was delivered to the flames ; 


ight 

B 
years later, his Jow was suppressed ; and three — 
that, as he still persisted in writing, his Political Annals were 
suppressed, and he himself was thrown into the Bastille De- 
liste de Sales was sentenced to perpetual exile, and confiscation 
of all his property, on account of his work on the Phi 
of Nature,?' The treatise by Mey, on French law, was 
pressed ;* that by Boncerf, on feudal law, was burned," 7 


? Musset Pothoy, Vie de Rousseau, vol, i, pp. 08, 99, 206, 977, vol. th pp. MIN, 
865,390; Mercier sur Rousseau, vol, ] li. pp. 170, $14. k 
Grimm, Corresp. vol. it. p. 349; Walpoles Letters, 1540, vol. ill. p. 418. 
#= Lyell's Principles of Geology, pp. 39, 40; Mem. of Mallet du Pon, vol. L p. 


125. 
™ Soulavie, Règne de Louis XVI, vol. U. p. 214; William's Letters from Franee, 
vol, il. p. 86, 3d edit. 1790. 
fem. de Sigur, vol. 253; Mim. de Lafayette, vol. i. p. $4 note; Lettres 
de Dudefand à Walpole, v 365. On Raynal's flight, compare a letter from 
Marseilles, written in 1786, inted in Mem, and Correspond. of Sir J. E. Smith, 


vol. i p. 194. 
- Bee the 


. Univ, vol. xxiv. p. "er Haire, vol. Ixix. pp. 874, 878, 
Tattres inklites de Voltaire, vol. 528; Duvernet, Vie de Voltaire, pp. 202, 208. 
According to some of these authorities, parliament afterwards revoked this sen 
tence; but there is no donbt that the sentence was passed, and Do Sales imprisoned, 
M not banished, 

Peigast, Livres condamnés, vol, 1, pp. 314, 315. 

= (Euvres de Voltaire, vol, lxix, p, 204; Lettres de Dwdefand à Walpole, vol 
lij, pe 200, 
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Memoirs of Beaumarchais were likewise burned ;?* the Eloge ou 
Fénélon by La Harpe was merely suppressed.?* Duvernet 
— a History of the Sorbonne, which was still un- 
published, was seized and thrown into the Bastille, while the 
manuscript was yet in his own — The celebrated 
work of be Lolme on the English constitution was suppressed 
by edict directly it appeared." The fate of being suppressed, 
or prohibited, also awaited the Letters of Gervaise, in 1724 ¡42 
the Dissertations of Courayer, in 1727 ;** the Letters of Mont- 
m, in 1732 ;* the History of Tamerlane, by Margat, also in 
rae $" the Essay on Taste, by Cartaud, in 1736 ;*'* the Life 
of Domat, by Prévost de la Jannés, in 1742 ;*" the History of * 
Louis XL, by Duclos, in 1745 ;** the Letters of Bargeton, in 
1750 > the Memoirs on Troyes, by Grosley, in the same year ¿14 
the History of Clement XL, by Reboulet, in 1752 ;"' the 
School of Man, by Génard, also in 1752 ;* the Therapeutics of 
Garlon, in 1756 ;** the celebrated thesis of Louis, on Genera- 
tion, in 1754; the Treatise on Presidial Jurisdiction, by 
Jousse, in 1755 ;** the Ericie of Fontanelle, in 1768 ;** the 
Thoughts of Jamin, in 1769 ;** the History of Siam, by Turpin, 
and the Eloge of Marcus Aurelius, by Thomas, both in 1770 ;2* 
the works on finance, by Darigrand in 1764, and by Le Trosne, 
in 1779 ;* the Essay on Military Tactics, by Guibert, in 1772 ; 
the Letters of Boucquet, in the same year ; and the Memoirs 
of Terrai, by Coquereau, in 1776 ;** Such wanton destruction 
of property, was, however, mercy itself, compared to the treat- 
ment experienced by other literary men in France, Desforges, for 
example, having written against the arrest of the Pretender to 
the English throne, was solely on that account, buried in a dun- 


“Quatre mémolres . . . condamnés À étre lacérés et brülís par la main du 
bourreau.” Peignot, vol, |, p. 24. 

© Diog, Univ. voL xxiii, p. 187, 

+0 Direernet, Hist, de ta Sorbonne, vol. 1. p. vi, 

24 “Suppeimée par arrbt da conseil" in 1771, which was the year of its publi 
sation, Compare Cassagnac's Jüvolution, vol. i p. 88; Biog: Univ. vol. xxiv; p- 

A. 

3% Qutrard, France Lil. vol. ill. p. 337. ? Blog. Univ. vol. x. p. 97. 

'eigmot, vol. L p. 328. a " pi vol. i p. 280. 
iog. Unie, vol, vil, p. 227. 

SY Lettres d'A gueiseaw, vol, ik pp. 820, 321. 

99 Caxeagnac, Causes de la Rév. vol. i. p. 982. — * Biog. Univ. vol. UL p. $75, 

2% Quérard, vol. iii. p. 48% a T hid, vol, vil. pp: 483, 484. 

= Jid, vol. iii. p. 302. = Tod, vel. li. p, 261. 

=* On the importance of this remarkable thesis, and on its prohibition, see Sain, 
Hilaire, Anomalies de l'Organisation, vol. 1. p. 365. 

- Mer voL p 260, > =s Diog. Unie, vol. xv. p. 200. 
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n eight feet square, and confined there for three a 
lis happened in 1749 ; and in 1770, Audra, professor at th 
college of Toulouse, and a man of some reputation, pt : 

the first volume of bis Abridgment of General History. - 

this, the work never proceeded ; it was at once ned by 
the archbishop of the diocese, and the author was deprived of 
his office, Audra, held up to public — the whole ot 
his labour rendered useless, and the prospects of his life sud- 
denly blighted, was unable to survive the shock. He was struck 
with apoplexy, and within twenty-four hours was lying'a corpse 
in his own house.” f 

It will probably be allowed that I have collected sufficient 
evidence to substantiate my assertion respecting the y 
directed against every description of literature ; butthe careless- 
ness with which the antecedents of the French Revolution have 
been studied has given rise to such erroneous opinions om 
subject, that I ám anxious to add a few more instances, so as to 
put beyond the possibility of doubt the nature of the provoca- 
tions habitually received by the most eminent Frenchmen of the 
eighteenth century. 

Among the many celebrated authors who, though inferior to 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Buffon, and Rousseau, were second oul: 
to them, three of the most remarkable were Diderot, Marmont 
and Morellet. The first two are known to every reader ; while 
Morellet, though comparatively forgotten, had in his own time 
considerable influence, and had, moreover, the disti 
merit of being the first who popularized in France those great 
truths which had been recently discovered, in political economy 
by Adam Smith, and in jurisprudence by Beccaria, 

A certain M. Cury wrote a satire upon the Duke d'Aumont, 
which he showed to his friend, Marmontel, who, struck by its 
power, repeated it to a small circle of his acquaintance. 
duke, hearing of this, was full of indignation, and insisted upon 
the name of the author being given up. This, of course, was 
impossible without a gross breach of confidence ; but Marmontel, 
to do every thing in his power, wrote to the duke, stating, what 
was really the fact, that the lines in question had not been printed, 
that there was no intention of making them public, and that 
they had only been communicated to a few of his own particular 
friends. It might have been supposed that this would have sut- 
isfied even a French noble ; but, Marmontel, still doubting the 


= 5T] resta trois ana dans la e: cost un cavean creusé dans lo roc, de Kult 
pieds en carré, où le prisonnier ni le jour que par les crevasses des marches 
de Vogliso." Biog. Unis. vol. xi. p 
Peignot, Livres condamnis, v pp. 14, 15. 
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result, sought an audience of the minister, in the hope of pro« 
curing the protection of the crown. All, however, was in vain. 
It wil ly be believed, that Marmontel, who was then at the 
height of his reputation, was seized in the middle of Paris, and 
because he refused to betray his friend, was thrown into the Bas- 
tille, Nay, so implacable were his persecutors, that after his 
liberation from prison, they, in the hope of reducing him to beg- 
gary, deprived him of the right of publishing the Mercure, upon 
which nearly the whole of his income depended. 

To the Abbé Morellet a somewhat similar circumstance oc- 
curred. A miserable seribbler, named Palissot, had written a 
comedy ridiculing some of the ablest Frenchmen then living. 
To this, Morellet replied by a pleasant little satire, in which he 
made a very harmless allusion to the Princess de Robeck, one 
of Palissot’s patrons, She, amazed at such presumption, com- 

lained to the minister, who immediately ordered the abbé to 

confined in the Bastille, where he remained for some months, 

although he had not only been guilty of no scandal, but had not 
even mentioned the name of the princess.+ 

The treatment of Diderot was still more severe. This 
remarkable man owed his influence chiefly to his immense cor- 
respondence, and to the brilliancy of a conversation for which, 
even in Paris, he was unrivalled, and which he used to display 
with considerable effect at those celebrated dinners, where, dur- 
ing a quarter of a century, Holbach assembled the most illustri- 
ous thinkers in France. Besides this, he is the author of 
several works of interest, most of which are well known to stu- 
dents of French literature.“ His independent spirit, and the 
reputation he obtained, earned for him a share in the general 


4 Münoires de Marmontel, vol. ll. pp. 143-176; and ace vol, ill. pp. 20-46, 
for the treatment be afterwards received from the Sorbonne, because rer 
religious toleration, Sée also (Beerres de Voltaire, vol. liv, p. 258, and Lettera of 
Eminent Persons addressed to Hume, pp. 207, 212, 213, 
9^ Mim. de Morellet, vol. i. pp. 86-89; Mülanger Morellet, vol. ii, pp. 3-125 
Curves de Voltaire, vol. liv. pp. 106, 111, 114, 122, (ied 
36 Marmontel (Mint vol, Ñ. p. 313) sayi qu’ n'a counu Diderot que dans ses 
His con» 


écrits ne l'a point connu = meaning that his works were inferior to his 
versational powers are noticed by Ségur, who distiked him, and V Georgel, who hated 
him. Sigur, Sourenira, vol. il. p. 94; Georgel, Alim. vol. 246. 
Fortes Life of Gola, ol I 60; Manet Pathan Vie da rol. pe 
95, vol. li. p. 227; Mémoires € Ey vol. y , 88; Grir Cerrerp, vol. 
Ev. pp. 1940 Morell, Mane vol i p: 981 Viennin, Lit. au AC VILE Siles VoL 
82. 
Pa lo Helbach’s dinners, on which Madamo de Genlla wrote & wellknown Tiel, 
is wol I. p. 106; Biog. Unie. vol xx. p 462; 
s Walpolee Latira to Mans, vol. Iv. pe 2883 Gibbona 
*" [cle don MIT UT the editor of his correspondence, that he wrote a great 
deat for authors, which they published under their name. Afém. et Correrp. de 
Diderot, vol: iii, p. 10%. 
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ution, The first work he wrote, was ordered — 
ly burned by the common hangman.** This, indeed, was the 
poe qunm all the best literary productions of that time ; and. 
Diderot might esteem himself fortunate in pnis his prop- 
provided he saved himself from imprisonment 
years later, he wrote another work, in w! 
who are born blind have some ideas pres = those wi 
possessed of their eyesight. This assertion is by no means im- 
probable, and it contains nothing by which any one need be 
startled. The men, however, who then governed F; ; dis- 
covered in it some hidden danger, Whether they suspected that 
the mention of blindness was an allusion to themselves, or 
whether they were merely instigated by the perversity of their 
temper is uncertain ; at all events, the unfortunate Diderot, for 
having hazarded this opinion, was arrested, and without even the 
form of a trial, was confined in the dungeon of Vincennes. 
The natural results followed. The works of Diderot rose im 
popularity ;*! and he, burning with hatred against his persecu- 
tors, redoubled his efforts to overthrow those institutions, under 
shelter of which such monstrous tyranny could be safely prac- 
tised. 
It seems hardly necessary to say more respecting the incredi- 
ble folly. with which the rulers of France, by turning every able 
man into a personal enemy,’ at length arrayed against the gor- 


“This was the enses Phitosophiques, in 1746, his first original work; the 
Irt ones being translations from ng dish. Biog. Univ. xi. 314. "Duvernet 
(Vie de Voltaire; p. 240) saya, that he was imprisoned for writing it, but this d be- 
lieve is a mistake; at least f do not remember to have met with the statement else- 
where, and Duvernot is frequently caroless, 

== Dugald Stewart, who has collected some important evidence on — 
has confirmed several of the views put forward by Diderot. Philos of 
vol. lii. PP. 401 Bach j; comp. pp. ST, 407, 485. Since then still greater n 
been — to the e uation ol the blind, and it has been remarked that “it ja an ex« 

ly difficult task to teach them to think accurately.” Af Alister's Essay on the 
Pina Jour. of Stat. Soc, vol. 1. p. 378; sco also Dr. Fowler, in — of Brit. 
Assoc. for ISAT, Transac. of Sec, pp. 92, 99, and for 1848, p. 83. These, 
snconsciously testify to the s of Diderot; and they also testify to the 
gbt to put an end to such inquiries by pi 


despotism. In 1767, an 
me plusieurs iuo les 
ric les magistrats de brûler 
son livre pour le. fai ‘Grimm e . p.498. To the same ef 
fect, Mém. de " l, vol, ii, y, 256, 
$13 Quel es parmi nous l'homme des lettres de quelque irite gul 
m'ait éprouré plus les fureurs de la ie et de In perséention f" 
rimum, Corresp, vol, is was 1787, and during more than 
forty years previously wo imi the carliest I havo met with 
oving in a letter to Thiriot, i i ; ys (CEucves, vol. lvi, v. 94), 
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ernment all the intellect of the country, and made the Revolution 
a matter, not of choice, but of necessity. I will, however, as a 
fitting sequel to the preceding facts; give one instance of the way 
in which, to gratify the caprice of the higher even the 
most. private affections of domestic life could be icly out- 
raged. In the middle of the éighteenth. — ¡ere was an 
actress on the French stage of the name of Chantilly. She, 
though beloved by Maurice de Saxe, preferred a more honourable 
ai ent, and married Favart, the well-known writer of songs 
and of comic operas, Maurice, amazed at her boldness, applied 
for aid to the French crown, That he should have made such 
an application is sufficiently strange; but the result of it is 
hardly to be paralleled except in some eastern despotism. The 
government of France, on hearing the circumstance, had thein- 
conceivable baseness to issue an order directing Favart to aban- 
don his wife, and intrust her to the charge of Maurice, to whose 


embraces she was comet to submit” 

These are among the insufferable provocations, by which the 
blood of men is made to boil in their veins, Who can wonder 
" the greatest and. noblest mim in eet "were alee — 

thingiat the government by whom such things were done 

If we, notwithstanding the —— of time and country, are 
moved to indignation by the mere mention of them, what must 
have been felt by those whose they actually occurred? 
And when, to the horror they nai inspired, there was added 
that apprehension of being the next victim which every one 
might personally feel ; when, moreover, we remember that. the 
authors of these persecutions had none of the abilities by which 
oe vice * Der ee a dokn we thus — 
tl verty ir understandings with the ness i 
bees we, instead of being astonished that gd was a revolu- 
tion, by which all the een the state was swept away, 
should rather be amazed at that unexampled patience by which 
alone the Revolution was so long casted 

To me, indeed, it has always aj that the delay of the 
Revolution is one of the most proofs history affords of 
da sórédité devis ea grande do foarsen Jour dans ingestion de la Ubealrie 
Tel, ol Lek p. atan Be Lares takt rol Le pretty MA de Dior, Wo nd 

4, 15. 
n eren. DE rein. pp. 231. 
Maurice, lr d'une rédaance qu'il m'avait jamais éprouvée nulle 
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the force of established habits, and of ed p mo 
the human mind clings to old. associations, - For, if ever 
existed a government inherently and radically: den 
government tof France in the eighteenth century, 1f ever there ex« 

isted a state of society, likely by its crying and 

to madden men to desperation, France was in that state, Mhe 
people, despised and enslaved, were sunk in abject poverty, and 
were curbed by laws of stringent cruelty, enforced with merciless 
barbarism. A supreme and irresponsible control was exercised: 
over the whole country by the plorgy; the nobles, and the crown. 
The intellect of France was placed under the ban of a ruthless 
proscription, its literature prohibited and burned, its authors 
plundered and imprisoned. Nor was there the least sym] 

that these evils were likely to be remedied. The up; — 
whose arrogance was increased by the long tenure of 

only tought of present enjoyment : they took no heed DE the the 
future ; they saw not that day of reckoning, the bitterness of 


which ‘they were soon to experience, The people remained in 
slavery until the Revolution actually occurred ; — as tothe 
literature, nearly every year witnessed some new effort to d 


it of that share of liberty which it still retained, ad 
1764, issued a decree forbidding any work to. be puli 
which questions of government were. discussed ¿2 — i 

1767, made it a capital offence to write a book likely to excite 
the public mind ;** and having, moreover, denounced, the same 
penalty of death ‘against any one who attacked religion," as also. 
against any one who spoke of matters of finance "—having 
taken these steps, the rulers of France, very shortly before their 
final fall, contemplated another measure still more comprehensive, 
Itis, indeed, a singular fact, that only nine years pecus the Revo= 


#* “L7Averdy was no sooner named controller of finance than lie published a. 
decree, in 1764 (arrét du conseil), which, according to tho state of the them ex» 
isting constitution, had the force of a law,—by which every man was forbidden to 
print, or cause to be printed, any thing whatever upon administrative 

ernment regulations in undor the penalty of a breach of the p 
Eri by which the man was liable. to be punished without defence, and mot as 
was the case before the law-ourts, where he might defend himself, and could 
only be judged according to law." "Sehl Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 1082 
see ulso Mim. de Morellet, vol. I. p. 141, vol. un arrét du conseil, qub dé 
fendait d'imprimer. sur los matióres d'adiinistrati 

= * L'ordonnanca de 1707, rendue sous le tare du chanceller — 
portait la peine de mort contre tout auteur d'écrits tendant à émouvolr Joa esprái 

Ve, Causes des la Revolution, vol. i. p. 312. 

3% In April, 1757, D'Alembert weites from Paris, “on vient de. 
déclaration qui flige la pelno de mort à tous ceux qui auront 
tondants à attaquer la religion," — (Euwres de Voltaire, vol. liv. p. 34.. This, I sup 
— is er same edict as that mentioned by M. Amédée Renée, in his continuation 

Loire des Français, vol. xxx. p. 247. 

US "Il avait été dilondu, sous prine de — er vaina de parler de finan 

sea" Lavallie, Hist, des Franpais, vol. liL p. 4 
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lution, and when no power on earth could have saved the institu- 
tions of the country, the government was so ij t of the real 
state of affairs, and so confident that it quell the spirit 
which its own despotism had raised, that a was made by 
an: officer of the crown to do away with all the publishers, and 
not allowany books to be printed except those which issued from 
a press paid, appointed, and controlled by the executive magis- 
trate." This monstrous proposition, if carried into effect, would 
of course have invested the king with all the influence which lit- 
erature can command ; it would have been as fatal to the na- 
tional intellect as the other measures were to national liberty ; 
and it would have consummated the ruin of France, either by re- 
ducing its greatest men to complete silence, or else by degrading 
them into mere advocates of those opinions which the government 


Baer is 


m 


midst of mental — 
superstition, the minds of men may be recalled to better things, 
But in France such associations had no existence, In France 


eard in the appeals of those 
inspirite "tue people ta” rendstance; "Thin 18 tho. Point of IER 


73 This was the of the avocat gónóral in 1750, . Soo the proposal, 
la Ma ovn words la cred. vol xi. pp. 143,144, On the Baportant 
ions al avocate-rénéran: eigbieent contury, a Lettres 

d Aguesscaw, vol. i. p. 264. ^ data x 
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from which we ought to estimate the character of those wlio are 
often accused of Er dng disturbed the ancient fabric.” 
They, as well as the people at large, were cruelly oppressed by 
the crown, the ‘nobles, and the church ; and they "used. pu 
abilities to retaliate the injury. There can be no doubt that this 
was the best course open to them. There can be no doubt that 
rebellion is the last remedy against tyranny, and that a despotic 
system should be encountered by a revolutionary literature, The 
upper classes were to blame, because they struck the first blow 7 
sat we must by no means censure those great men, who, 

defended themselves from aggression, eventually succeeded in 


smiting the government by whom the aggression was ‘originally 
mad * 


le, 

Without, however, stopping to vindicate their conduct, we 
have now to consider what is much more important, namely, the 
origin of that crusade against Christianity, in which, unhappily 
for France, they were compelled to embark, and the ocenrrence 
of which forms the third great antecedent of the French Revolu- 
tion, A knowledge of the causes of this hostility against Chris- 
tianity is essential to a right understanding of the »h losophy of 
the eighteenth century, and it will throw some light on the gene- 
ral theory of ecclesiastical power. 

It is a circumstance well worthy of remark, that the revolu- 
tionary literature which eventually overturned all the institutions 
of France, was at first directed against those which were relig- 
ious, rather than against those which were political, ee 
writers who rose into notice soon after the death of Louis E, 
exerted themselves against spiritual despotism ; while the over- 
throw of secular despotism was left to their immediate succes- 
sors”? This is not the course which would be pursued in a 
healthy state of society ; and there is no doubt, that to this pê- 


7" And we should also remenber what the circumstances were under which 
the accusation was first heard in France: “Les reproches d'avoir tont détruit, 
adressés aux philosophes du dix-huitième siècle, ont commencé le Jour où il s'est 
trouvé en Franco un gouvernement qui a voulu rótablir les abus dont les écrivaina 
de cetta époque avaient accólécó In destruction.” Comte, Traiti de 
vol. j. p. 12. 

7 The nature of this change, und the circumstances under which 1t happened, 
will be examined in the last chapter of the present volume ; but that the revois- 
tionary movement, while headed by Voltalre and his coadjutors, was directed against 
the church, and not against the stato, is not 
have also observed, that aoo 


de Louie 
+ p.397 ; Lamartine, Hist. des Girondins, vol, i. p. 183; Bwores de Vok 
Zaire, vol, 1x. p. 207, vol, lxvi. p. 34. 
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suliarity the crimes and the lawless violence of the French Rev- 
olution are in no small degree to be ascribed. It is evident, 
that in the legitimate progress of a nation, political innovations 
should keep pace with religions innovations, so that the people 
may increase their liberty while they diminish their superstition. 
In France, on the contrary, during Der ec dot the church 
was attacked, and the government was spared. ‘The consequence 
was, that the order and balance of the country were destroyed ; 
the minds of men became habituated to the most daring specu- 
lations, while their acts were controlled by the most op] 
despotism ; and they felt themselves possessed of capacities 
which their rulers would not allow them to employ. en, 
therefore, the French Revolution broke out, it was not a mere 
rising of ignorant slaves against educated masters, but it was a 
rising of men in whom the despair caused by slavery was quick- 
ened by the resources of advancing — ; men who were 
in that frightful condition when the ss of intellect outstrips 
the progress of liberty, and when a desire is felt, not only to re- 
move a tyranny, but also to avenge an insult. 

There can be no doubt that to this we must ascribe some of 


the most hideous peculiarities of the French Revolution. It, 
therefore, becomes a matter of great interest to inquire how it 
was, that while in England — freedom and religi 


oep- 
ticism have accompanied and aided each other, there should, on 
the other hand, have taken place in France a vast movement, in 
which, during nearly forty years, the ablest men neglected the 
freedom, while they encou: the scepticism, and diminished 
the — of the church, without increasing the liberties of the 
people. 
he first reason of this aj to be, the nature of those 
ideas out of which the French had long constructed the tradi- 
tions of their glory, A train of circumstances which, when treat- 
ing of the protective spirit, I attempted to indicate, had secured 
to the French kings an authority which, by making all classes 
subordinate to the crown, flattered the popular vanity?" Hence 
it was, that in France the feelings of loyalty worked into the 
national mind deeper than in any other country of Europe, Spain 
alone excepted." The difference between this spirit and that 
== Seo some striking rémarks in M. Tocqueville's great work, De la 
vol. Lp. 5; which shout be compared with the observation of Horace Walpole, 


who was well acquainted with French society, and who says, happily enough, that 
tho French leve themse.vos In sir Kinga” Walpolé’s Man. of Gorge HL vol 


Ji. p. 240, 

m Not only the political history of Spain, but also its literature, contains melan« 
holy evidence of watery loyalty of the Spaniards, and of the injurious 
results produced by it. See, on this, some useful reilections in Zicknor’e pps of 
Spanish Literature, vol. i. pp. 05, 96, 133, vol. iii. pp. 101-198. 
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monarchy in Es 3^ And above all, it was ted by that 
— national vani , which made men Pn ii 

to slavery, in order foreign princes might be dazzled 
the splendour of their sovereign, and foreign countries pend 
dated by the greatness of his victories. 

The upshot of all this was, that when, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, the intellect of France to be roused into 
action, the idea of attacking the abuses of the monarchy never 
occurred even to the boldest thinker. But, under the protection 
of the crown, there had grown up another institution, about which 
less delicacy was felt. The clergy, who for so long a period had 
been allowed to oppress the consciences of men, were not shel- 
tered by those national associations which surrounded the person 
of the sovereign; nor had any of them, with the single excep- 
tion of Bossuet, done much to increase the general reputation of 
France. Indeed, the French church, though during the reign of 
Louis XIV. it possessed immense authority, had always, exer- 
cised it in subordination to the crown, at whose. bidding it had 
not feared to oppose even the pope himself. It was, therefore, 
natural, that in France the ecclesiastical power should be. at- 


tacked before the — because, while it, was as des- 
y 


potic, it was less influential, and because it was unprotected by 
those popular traditions. which form the, epe pA anaes of 
every ancient institution. 

"These considerations are sufficient to explain why it was that, 
in this respect, the French and English intellects adopted 
so entirely different, In England, the minds of men, being less 
ham with the prejudices of an indiscriminate loyalty, have 
been able at each successive step in the great progress to di 
their doubts and inquiries on politics as well as on religion; and 
thus establishing their freedom, as they diminished their super- 
stition, they have maintained the balance of the national intel- 
lect, without allowing to either of its divisions an excessive pre- 
ponderance. But in France the admiration for royalty had be- 
come so great, that this balance was disturbed ; the inquiries of 


partio de nations, ne sont que 
ers" Mim. de Motterille, vol. ii, p. 417. And a Venetian. poe 
¡3 regno pid antico d'ogn' altro che sia 
vol. £ p. 410. Compare Boullier, Maison 
p. 360. 

Capefigue' Louis XIV, vol. i pp. 204, 301; Koch, Tableau des 
vol fl. p. 16. M. Kaule (Die Pi P it ———— this to the cl 
stances Li pm ern of Henry 1Y.; but the cause lios ti 
connected with that triumph of tbe secular interests over the spiritual, of wi 
policy of Henry IV. was itself a consequence. 


You. L— 35 
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men not daring to settle on politics, were fixed on 
gave rise to the singular phenomenon of a rich and 
erature, in which unanimous hostility to the chu: 
companied by a single voice against the enormous dh 
state, “= 

There was likewise another circumstance, which increased 
this peculiar tendency. During the reign of Louis XIV. tho 
personal character of the hierarchy had done much to secure 
their dominion. All the leaders of the church were mem of 
virtue, and many were men of ability. Their conduct, tyran- 
nical as it was, seems to have been conscientious; and the ovils 
which it produced are merely to be ascribed to the — 
of intrusting ecclesiastics with power. But after the ot 
Louis XIV. great change took place. The clergy, from causes 
which it would be tedious to investigate, became extremely disso- 
lute, and often very ignorant, This made their tyranny more 
oppressive, because to submit to it was more disgra The 
great abilities and unblemished morals of men like Bossuet, Fén- 
lon, Bourdaloue, Flechier, and Mascaron, diminished in some 
degree the ignominy which is always connected with blind obe- 
dience. But when they were succeeded by such bishops and 
cardinals as Dubois, Lafiteau, Tencin, and others who four 
ished under the regency, it became difficult to respect the heads 
of the church, tainted as they were with open and notorious de- 
pravity.^* At the same time that there occurred this unfayóur- 
able change among the ecclesiastical rulers, there also occurred 
that immense reaction of which I have endeavoured to trace the 
carly worki: Tt was, therefore, at the very moment when the 
spirit of inquiry became stronger, that the character of the clergy 
became more contemptible,* ‘The great writers who were now 
rising in France, were moved to indignation when they saw that 
those who usurped unlimited power over consciences had them- 
selves no consciences at all. It is evident, that every argument 
which they borrowed from England against ecclesiastical power, 

**. Lavallée, Hist. des Français, vol. Sl. p. 408; Flassan, Hist. de la Dig 

vol. v. p. 3; Tocqueville, Rigne de Louis XV, vol, I, pp. 35, 
vol. il. pp. 42, 43, 154, 155, 223, 2: What was, if possib) 

that n 1723 the arsembl 
(“d'une vols. unanime "), the 
of his time. Duclos, Min. v. 

™ On this decline of 

pp- 178, 179; Cousin, 
de Louis XV, vol. i 
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that the existence of our bishops, with — lb i 
wealth, is unfavourable to the ty, we. 


on that account feel enmity against diesem eal wa 
should remember that episcopacy is its accident, and not its es 
sential, and that we e do away with the institution, and 
retain the religion. In thé same way, if we should ever 
what was formerly found in France, ti rat the clergy were 
nical, this would excite in us an opposition, not to 
but merely to the external form which Christianity assumed. 
So long as our clergy confine themselves to the beneficent duties 
of their calling, to the alleviation of pain and distress, either 
bodily or mental, 80 long will we respect them as the ministers 
of peace and of chari But if they should ever again entrench 
on the rights of the iit „—if they should ever again interfere 
with an authoritative voice in the government of the state,—it 
will then be for the people to inquire, whether the time has not 
come to effect a revision of the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
country. ‘This, therefore, is the manner in which we now view 
these things, ‘What we think of the clergy will 
presta but will have no connexion with what we uii 
Christianity. We look on the clergy as a body of men who, not- 
withstanding their disposition to intolerance, and notwithständ- 
ing a certain narrowness incidental to their profession, do fin- 
doubtedly form a part of a vast and noble institution, by which 
the manners of men have been softened, their sufferings assuaged, 
their distresses relieved. As long as this institution its 
fonctions; we'are well content to let it stand. If” „it 
should be out of repair, or if it should be found inadequate ‘to the 
circumstances of an advancing society, we retain both 
the power and the right of remedying its faults ; we may, if need. 
be, remove some of its parts; but we would not, we dare not, 
tamper with those great religions truths which are > altogether in- 
dependent of it ; truths which comfort the mind of man, raise 
him &bove the instincts of the hour, and infuse into him those 
lofty aspirations which, revealing to him his own immortality, 
are the measure and the symptom of a futuro life. 
Unfortunately, this was not the way in which these matters 
were considered in France, The government of that country, by 
investing the clergy with great immunities, by treating them as 
if there were something sacred about their persons, and by puu- 
as heresy the attacks which were made on them, had 
established in the national mind an indissoluble connexion be- 
tween their interests and the interests of Christianity. The con- 
sequence was, that when the struggle began, the ministers of 
religion, and ‘religion itself were both assailed with equal zeal 
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by 7 ' 
Christianity in France was the necessary result of those opinions 
which bound up the destiny of the national priesthood with the 
destiny of the national religion. If both were connected by the 
same origin, both should fall in the same ruin. If that which is 
the tree of life, were, in reality, so corrupt that it could only 
bear poisonous fruits, then it availed little to lop off the —— 
and cut down the branches; but it were better, by one mighty 
effort, to root it up from the ground, and. secure the health of 
society by stopping the very source of the contagion. 

These are reflections which must make us pause before we 
censure the deistical writers of the eighteenth century. - So per- 
verted, however, are the reasonings to which some minds are ac- 
customed, that those who judge them most uncharitably are 
precisely those whose conduet.forms their best exeuse, Such are 
the men who, by putting forth the most extravagant claims in 
favour of the clergy, are seeking to establish the — by the 

the clergy were. destroyed. ir scheme for 


the creed, or, failing in that, to over- 
sions of this sort are an essential 
of Christianity, — at — to make our choice; since 
the only option can tween abjuring our faith, or sacri 
our liberty. Fortunately, we are not driven to mais it; 
and we know that these claims are as false in. theory, as they 
would be pernieiousin practice. It is, indeed; certain, that if 
they were put into execution, the clergy, though they might enjoy 
a momentary triumph, would have consummated their own ruin, 
by preparing the way among us for scenes as disastrous as those 
which occurred in France. 
The truth is, that what is most blamed in the great French 
writers, was the natural consequence of the development of their 
age. Never was there a more striking illustration of the social 
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law already noticed, that, if government will allow religions 
ticism to run its course, it will i issue in great things, and 
hasten the march of civilization ; but that, if an attempt is 
made to put it, down with a strong hand, it may, no 
repressed for a time, but —— will rise with such force as to 
endanger the foundation of society. In England, we adopted the 
first of these courses ; in France, they adopted the second. In 
England men were allowed to exercise their own judgment on 
the most sacred subjects; and; as soon as the diminution of 
their credulity had made them set bounds to the power of the 
clergy, toleration immediately followed, and the national pros- 
perity has never been disturbed. In Trance, the —— 
the clergy was increased by a superstitions king; faith 
the place of reason, not a whisper of doubt was allowed to be 
heard, and the spirit of inquiry was stifled, until the country fell 
to the brink of ruin. If Louis XIV. had not interfored with 
the natural progress, France, like England, would have con- 
tinued to advance. After his death, it was, indeed, too late to 
save the clergy, against whom all the intellect of the nation was 
soon arrayed. But the force of the storm might still have been 
broken, if the government of Louis X V. had conciliated what it 
was impossible to resist ; and, instead of madly attem; to 
restrain opinions by laws, had altered the laws to suit the opin- 
ions. If the rulers of France, instead of exerting themselves to 
silence the national literature, had yielded to its suggestions, and 
had receded before the pressure of advancing knowledge, the fa- 
tal collision would have been avoided; because the pm 
which caused the collision would have been appeased, such 
case, the church would have fallen somewhat. earlier; but the 
state itself would have been saved. In such case, France would, 
in all probability, have secured her liberties, without i 
her crimes; and that great country, which, from her — 
resources, ought to be the pattern of European civilization, — 
have escaped the ordeal of those terrible atrocities, through 
she was compelled to pass, and from the effects of which she has 
not yet recovered. 

It must, I think, be admitted that, during, at all events, the 
first half of the reign of Louis XV., it was possible, by timely 
concessions, still to preserve the political institutions of France. 
Reforms there must have been; and reforms too ofa and 
uncompromising character. So far, however, as I am able to 
understand the real history of that period, I make no doubt that, 
if these had been granted in a — ungrudging spirit, every 
thing could have been retained necessary for the only two objects 

at which government ought to aim, namely, the preservation of 
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order, and the prevention of crime. But, by the middle of the 
reign of Louis XV., or, at all events, immediately afterwards, 
the state of affairs began to alter; and, in the course of a few 
years, the spirit of France became so democratic, that it wasim 
Tossible even to delay a revolution, which, in — 

ration, might have. been ‘altogether averted. is — 
change is connected with that other change already noticed, by 
virtue of which, the French intellect began, about the same pe- 
riod, to direct its hostility against the state, rather than, as 
heretofore, against the church. As soon as this, which may ba 
called the second epoch of the eighteenth century, had been 
fairly entered, the movement became irresistible. Event after 
event followed each other in rapid succession; each one linked 
to its antecedent, and the whole forming a tendency impossible 
to withstand. It was in vain that the government, yielding 
some points of real importance, adopted measures by which the 
church was controlled, the power of the imini and 
even the order of the Jesuits suj t was in vain that 
the crown now called to its councils, for the first time, men im- 
bued with the spirit of reform ; men, like t Necker, 


whose wise and liberal — would, in er days, have 
r 


stilled. the agitation of the popular mind. It was in vain that 
promises were made to equalize the taxes, to redress some of the 
most crying grievances, to repeal some of the most obnoxious 
laws, lt was even in vain that the —— were summon- 
ed; and that thus, after the lapse of one red and seventy 
years, the people were again admitted to take part in the man- 
agement of their own affairs, All these things were in vain; be~ 
cause the time for treaty had gone by, and the time for battle had 
come. The most liberal concessions that could possibly have 
been devised would have failed to avert that deadly si 

which the course of preceding events made inevitable. For the 
measure of that age was now full. The upper classes, intoxi- 
cated by the long possession of power, had provoked the crisis ; 
and it was needful that they should abide the issue. There was 
no time for mercy ; there was no pause, no compassion, no sym- 
pathy. The only question that remained was, to see whether 
they who had raised the storm could ride the whirlwind; or, 
whether it was not rather likely that they should be the first vie~ 
tims of that frightful hurricane, in which, for a moment, laws, 
religion, morals, all perished, the lowest vestiges of humanity 
were effaced, and the civilization of France not only submerged, 
but, as it then appeared, irretrievably ruined. 

To ascertain the successive cha: of this, the second 
of the eighteenth century, is an undertaking full of difficulty ; 


A — 
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and, as they consist of evidence supplied y 

interests, it has appeared to me possible to reconstruct the his- — 
that time, ing to the only manner in whi 

deserves to be studied; that is to say, according to the | 

its social and intellectual development. In theconcluding 

ter of the present volume, 1 shall, therefore, attempt to 

the antecedents of the French Revolution during that remark- 

able period, in which the hostility of men, ing i Y 

to the abuses of the church, was, for the first time, 

tho abuses of the state, 

may be — i 

tury, it will be necessary, — to 

sketched, to examine the changes 

of writing history, and to indicate the way in which those 

were affected by the tendencies of the earlier, or, as it may 

termed, the ecclesiastical epoch. In this manner, we shall the 


more easily understand the activity of that prodigions movement 


which led to the French Revolution ; becauso we shall see that — 
it not only affected the opinions of men in regard to what was 
ing under their eyes, but that it also biassed their specula- 
tive views in regard to the events of preceding ages; and thus 
gave rise to that new school of historical literature, the formation 
of which is by no means the least of the many: benefits which we 
owe to the great thinkers of the eighteenth century. 


* 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 


STATE OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE IN FRANCE FROM THE END OF THE SIX. 
TEENTH TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir may be easily supposed, that those vast movements in the in- 
tellect of France, which I have just traced, could not fail to pro- 
duce a change in the method of writing history. i 
bold spirit with which men were beginning to estimate the 
transactions of their own time, was sure to influence their opin- 
ions respecting those of a former age. In this, as in every branch 
of knowledge, the first innovation consisted in —— the 
; am 


necessity of doubting what had hitherto been belie this 
feeling, when once established, went on increasing, destroying at 
each step some of those monstrous absurdities by which, as we 
have seen, even the best histories were disfigured. The germs of 
the reform may be discerned in the fourteenth century, though 
the reform itself did not begin until lato in the sixteenth century. 
During the seventeenth century, it advanced somewhat slowly ; 
but in the eighteenth century it received a sudden accession of 
strength, and, in France, in particular, it was hastened by that 
fearless and inquisitive spirit which characterized the age, and 
which, purging history of innumerable follies, raised its standard, 
and conferred on it a dignity hitherto unknown. The rise of 
historical scepticism, and the extent to which it spread, do indeed 
form such curious features in the annals of the European intel- 
lect, as to make it surprising that no one should have attempted 
to examine a movement to which a great department of — 
literature owes its most valuable peculiarities. In the present 
chapter, I hope to supply this deficiency so für as France is con- 
cerned ; and I shall endeavour to mark the different steps by 
which the progress was effected, in order that, by knowing the 
circumstances most favourable to the study of history, we may 
with the greater ease inquire into the probability of its futuro 
Amprovement. 

‘There is, in reference to this subject, a preliminary considere 
ation well worthy of notice, This is, that men seem always to 
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have begun to doubt in matters of religion, before they ventured 
w do E in m —— It might fave T 

t the reproaches, and, in a superstitious dangers, tc 
which heresy is ex; ‚would have intimidated inqui and 
would have induced them to prefer the safer path of di 
their scepticism upon questions of literary speculation. Such, 
however, is by no means the course which the human mind has 
adopted. In an early stage of society, when the clergy had uni- 
versal influence, a belief in the unpardonable criminality of re- 
ligious error is so deeply rooted, that it engrosses the attention 

5 it forces every one who thinks, to concentrate upon theol- 
ogy his reflections and his doubts, and it leaves no leisure for 
topics which are conceived to be of inferior importance.’ Hence, 
during many centuries, the subtlest intellects of Europe exhausted 
their strength on the rites and dogmas of Christianity; and while 
upon these matters they often showed the greatést ability, they, 
upon other subjects, and especially upon history, di that 
— credulity, of which I have already given several. ex- 
amples. 

But when, in the progress of society, its theological element 
begins to decay, the ardour with which religious disputes were 
once conducted becomes sensibly weakened. The most advanced 
intellects are the first to feel the growing indifference, bran 
fore, they are also the first to scrutinize real events with that in- 
quisitive eye which their predecessors had reserved for religious 
speculations. This is a great tnrning-point in the history of 
every civilized nation. From this moment theological heresies 
become less frequent,* and literary heresies become more common. 
From this moment, the spirit of inquiry and of doubt fastens it- 
self upon every department of knowledge, and begins that great 
career of conquest, in which by every succeeding discovery the 


ty lessens the disposition to form new religious ereeds, Dämoeratieen 
iv. pp. 16,17, At all events, it is certain that increasing knowl 
for those great men whose turn of mind would formerly have made 
it to confino thelr innovations to other fields of thor 
h century, he would have 
'ewton had lived in the fourth 


have troubled the church with Mi orig 
2ality.. 
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power and dignity of man are increased, while at the’ same time 
most of his opinions are disturbed, and many of them are de- 
stroyed : until, in the march of this vast but noiseless revolution, 
the stream of tradition is, as it were, interrupted, the influence 
of ancient authority is subverted, and the human mind, waxi 
in strength, learns to rely upon its own resources, and to throw ff 
incumbrances by which the freedom of its movements had long 
been impaired, 

The application of these remarks to the history of France, 
will enable us to explain some interesting phenomena in the lit- 
erature of that country. Duy the whole of the Middle Ages, 
and I may say, till the end of the sixteenth century, France 
though fertile in annalists and chroniclers, had not produced a 
single historian, because she had not Inced a single man who 
presumed to doubt what was generally believed. Indeed, until 
the publication of Du Haillan’s history of the kings of France, 
no one had even attempted a critical digest of the materials which 
were known to be extant. This work appeared in 1576 ;* and 
the author, at the conclusion of his labours, could not disguise the 
pride which he felt at having accomplished so great.an under- 


taking. In his dedication to the king he says, “I am, sire, the 
Ee of all ve — dea —— pa — gal —— 
and, in a e language, n rand dignity of our 
na foo bolso iro war a tig Dutith bla rabtlhibe ahmi 
icles which — of them.” He adds in the preface: “Only 


I will say, without — and boasting, that I have done a 
thing which had not been done before, or seen by any of our na- 
tion, and have given to the history of France a dress it never ap- 
peared in before.” Nor were these the idle boasts of an obscure 
man. His work went through numerous editions; was trans- 
lated into Latin, and was reprinted in foreign countries. He him- 
self was looked upon as one of the glories of the French nation, 
and was rewarded by the favour of the king, who conferred on 
him the office of secretary of finance? From his work, we may, 
therefore, gain some notion of what was then the received stand- 
ard of historical literature ; and with this view, it is natural to 
inquire what the materials were which he uny employed. 
About sixty years earlier, an Italian named Paulus Emilius had 
p a gossiping compilation on “the Actions of the 
French.” This book, which is full of extravagant fables, was 
$10; where it is said, ^ l'onvrage de Du Hallan 


en ce que c'est le premier corps d'histoire de France quí — 
1, alo Dadir, appart sur la Progra de Histoire, y, 110; 
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taken by Du Haillan as the basis of k hi 

kings of France ; and from it he 

stones which Emilius loved to relate, 

idea of the truy of wiles ig ERE 

temporaries to be, ‘ond all comparison ee 
France had prod 


— 


should be emer mer monarchy or sn wi aristocracy. Tm 
indeed, doubtful if any such person as Pharamond ever existed 5 
and it is certain that if he did exist, all bere 
erished from which an opinion could be formed 

ut Du Haillan, regardless of these little — — 
fullest information touching the great chieftain; as if de- 
termined to tax to the utmost the credulity of his readem men 
tions, as members of the council mond, two. 
Charamond and Quadrek, whose very names are se 


Such was the state of historical literature in France early in 
the reign of Henry IIL. A great change was, however, at hand. 
The remarkable intellectual progress made by the French towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, was, as I have shown, preceded 


p.119, Compare, respocting the author, Mistray, Hist. de France, vol. li, po 
with Audigic gien P Origine dere il. p. 118, who complains of bis! 
about Clovis, “quoy qu'il fasse. ion de relever la gloire des Frangois." 
the superficial villis. (Hist. de Y Ancien ol. li, p. 160) eon 
temptuously rotices ^ lea ritoriclens postétieara, tols que Paul 

pure Sümondi, Hist. dee Frangala, voL ERR mei — 
Monarch Française, vol, 1. pj pp. 43, 44. Philippe de Comines, though 
Sismondi and Montlosier in point of ability, lived in the middle ages, ani T 
lad no idea of doubting, but simply says, Pharaniond fut eden roy, 
regna dix ans.” Alim. de Comines, livro vil. chap. xxvii, vol. lil. p. 282. 
Thou, coming a hundred years after Comioer, evidently suspected — E 
all aram ‚ht, and, therefore puts it on the authority of others, * 

as ob Earl E premier la couronne des Francois." De how, 
Tale ol 150. = a singular passage on Pharamond in èn. de Duplessis 


pr = 1667, p. uin says of Du Halllan, “i 


do 


sacon appuy." 


— 
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that scepticism which aj to be its necessary precursor 
The spirit of doubt, which begun with religion, was com 
municated to literature. The impulse was immediately felt in 
every department of knowledge, and now it was that history first 
emerged from a debasement in which it had for centuries been 
sunk. On this subject, a her — fae of — may be of 
service to those persons who, from a dislike to E 
would otherwise deny the connexion which I wish —— 
In 1588 was published the first sceptical book ever written in 
the French . In 1598, the French government, for the 
first time, ventured upon a great public act of religious toleration, 
In 1604, De Thou published that celebrated work, which, is al- 
lowed by all critics to be the first great history composed by a 
Frenchnan.* And at the very moment when these things were 
passing, another eminent Frenchman, the illustrious Sully," was 

the materials for his historical work, which, though 
hardly equal to that of De Thou, comes immediately after it in 
ability, in importance, and in reputation, - Nor can we fail to 
remark, that both these great historians, who left all their pre- 
decessors immeasurably behind them, were the confidential min- 
isters and intimate friends of Henry 1V., the first king of France 
whose memory is stained by the imputation of heresy, and the 
first who dared to change his religion, not in consequence of any 
theological arguments, but on the broad and notorious ground of 
political expediency.'* 

But it was not merely over such eminent historians as these, 
that the sceptical spirit displayed itsinfluence, ‘The movement 
was now becoming sufficiently active to leave its marks in the 
writings of far inferior men. There were two particulars in 
which the credulity of the earlier historians was very stri! 
These consisted in the uncritical manner in which, by bli 
copying their predecessors, they confused the dates of different 
events ; and in the readiness with which they believed the most 


ied E 
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improbable statemen: imperfect evidence, and 
no evidence at all. pepe ingule Y 


very 

1597, Serres was appointed historiographer of 

the same year, he published his history of that 

this work, he insists upon the necessity of a 

date of each event; and the example, which he 

since his time, been generally followed. The 

this change will be willingly acknowledged by those who 
aware of the confusion into which history has thrown 

the earlier writers having neglected, what now seems, 80 : 

a precaution. Scarcely bad this innovation been b 
when it was followed, in the same country, by anóther of. ) 
greater moment, This was the appearance, in 1621, of a his- | 
tory of France, by Scipio Dupleix ; in which, for the first time, - 
the evidence for historical facts was published with the 
themselves.* It is needless to insist upon the utility of a step 
which, more than any other, has taught historians to be indus- 
trious in collecting their authorities, and careful in seratinizing | 
them.’ To this may be added, that Dupleix was also the first 
Frenchman who ventured to publish a system of philosophy in 


4 Marchand, Dictionnaire Historique, vol. fi. pp. 206, 209, La Haye, 1765, 
folio. This curious and learned work, which is much less rend than it , 
contains the only good account of Serres I have been able to meet with; vol. i pp. 
197-218. - 


vien qui ait citó en merge se autoritás; ab 
essaire quand on n'éerit pas l'histoire de son temps, à moins. n 
‘faite connus" | (Eweres de Voltaire, vol, xix. p. * 


y 
Tui, et que les historiens m. 
had a quarrel with Dupleix, 
ory but they are, of course, not to be relied on. Mi. de Bi 
: ym 356, 807. Patin speaka favourably of his history of Ha 
de Patin vel. Lp. 17: but comparo Sully, Oionomis yates, vol — 


H The ancients, as is well known, rarely took this trouble. Marea Hiat, of 
Greek Literature, vol. iv. pp. 197, 806, 807, But what la much more curious ia, 
that, even in scien rks, there was an equal looseness; and Cuvier saya, tha, 
in the sixteenth century, “on se bornait à dire, d'une manière 
dit telle chose, sans indiquer ni le passage 
trouvai ier, Hist. des Seiences, part il. p. 
son temps, Gessner n'indique pas avec précision les endi 
tione:" sco also p. 214. 
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his own UO It is true, that the system itself is intrin= 
sically of little value ;'* but, at the time it appeared, it was an 
un] ented, and, on that account, a. profane attempt, to un- 
fold the mysteries of philosophy in the vulgar speech ; and, in 
this point of view, supplies evidence of the increasing diffusion 
of a spirit bolder and more inquisitive than any formerly known, 
It is not, therefore, surprising that, almost at the same moment, 
there should be made, in the same country, the first. systematic 
attempt at historical scepticism. ‘The system of philosophy by 
Dupleix appeared in 1602; and in 1599, La Popeliniére pub- 
lished at Paris what he calls the Hi: of Histories, in which 
he criticizes historians themselves, examines their works 
with that sceptical spirit, to which his own age was deeply in- 
debted.'? This able man was also the author of a Sketch of the 
New History of the French; containing a formal refutation of 
that fable, so dear to the early historians, according to which the 
monarchy of France was founded by Francus, who arrived in 
Gaul after the conclusion of the siege of Troy. 

It would be useless to collect all the instances in which this 
advancing spirit of scepticism now began to purge history of its 
falsehoods, I will only mention’ two or three more of those 
which have occurred in my reading. In 1614, De Rubis pub- 
lished at Lyons a work on the Eu: n monarchies ; in which 

. he not only attacks the lo belief ting the 
descent from Francus, but boldly asserts, that the Franks owe 
their name to their ancient liberties." In 1620, Gomberville, 
ina dissertation on history, refutes many of those idle stories 
reposting the antiquity of the French, which had been univer- 

ly received until his time," And, in 1630, Berthault pub- 

vol ui Le premier ouveage de philosophie publié dans cete langue.” Biog. luie, 

* seemed to: soe when T tumad eret Reiches Com ears ago.. How: 
ver, Patin say “sa MY v" Lettres. 

Tok hi, m 2577 On DER powers of D vens favourable —— 

aee AS SL (Bale ———— 

is evidently. displeased, ab the, direccional boldness of La Popol ‘says, 


“il dit ses sentimens en bref des iens de toutes les nations, et 
—— et particulièrement des historiens ls, dont U parle avee beaucoup 
l'asscurance." 


= «IL refute l'opinion, alors. fort accréditée, de Tarriréo dans ba: Gaules do 
Francos et dea Troyens.”” Biog. Unie. vol. xxxv. ja 402, 
Pada: 


— Le 
este one refe da France, vol. ii p. 3% 
much indebted to ; "^: de Tho pri hardimont do, a Rope. 
de Patin, vol. i p, 222. There is w of Popeliuibre, in connexion with Richer, 
PA eS rate len ats on arangol sur Torna ds Frangoi,appuytes 
“Tl refute ¡on ay it sur ine des çe aur 

le témoignage du — Il dit que leur nom vient de lour he oie 
else." lena ng h vol. li. p. 750. 

® Compare Sorel, Bibliothagwe Françoise, p. 208, with Du Fresnoy, Méthode pour 


— ———— 
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lished at Paris the “French Florus," in which he. 
upsets the old method ; sineba aya AROLAN 
principle, that the origin of the French must on] be sought for 
in those countries where they were found by the A 
All these, and similar productions, were, 
eclipsed by Mezeray's History of France; the first — 
which was published in 1643, and the last in 1651." It is, per- 
haps, hardly fair to his predecessors, to call him the first. 
— of France; but there can be no doubt that his work 
greatly superior to any that had yet been seen, The style of 
Mrs is admirably clear and vigorous, rising, at times, to cone 
siderable eloquence. ` Besides this, he has two other merits much 
more important, - These are, an indisposition to believe strange 
things, merely because they have hitherto been believed ; and 
an inclination to take the side of the people, rather than. «that 
of their rulers.+* Of these principles, the first was too common 
among the ablest Frenchmen of that time to excite much atten- 
tion,” But the other principle enabled Mezeray to advance an 
important step before all his contemporaries, was the first 
Frenchman, ded in a great historical work, threw off that super- 
stitious reverenee for royalty which had long troubled the minds 
of his countrymen, and which, indeed, continued to haunt them 
for another century. As a nece: consequence, he was also 
the first who saw that a history, to be of real value, must — a 
history, not only of kings, but of nations. A steady 
of this — led him to incorporate into his 
which, before his time, no one cared to study. He — 


étudier U’ Histoire, vol. x. Aat A, Paris, 1772. There is an account of — in 
Jas Historiettes de Tallemant des Réauz, vol. viii. im 15-19; a singularly curious 
book, whlch I, for the — century, what Brantome la for the sixteonth, 
ht to have mentioned earlier, the Inimitable ridiculo with which Rabelais treats 
the fable historkins had of tracing the genealogies of their heroes back to Noah, 
Œuvres de Rabelais, vol. 1. pp. 1-3, and vol. ii. pp. 10-17 : see also, at vol. v. pp. 171, 
172, his defence of the antiquity of Chino 
“Jantur oroit qu'il ne faut pas la ehercherailleurs que dans 
été connus des Romains, c'est-à-dire entre l'Elbe et lo Rhin." 
Historique, vol. ii: p.56. This work of Berthault's was, for many years, & text 
book in the French alleges Biog. Unie. vol. iv. p. 347, 
M Tho first volume In 1643; the socond in 1040; and the last in 1661. Biog. 
Univ. vol. xxvii, p. 510. 
have now their first general historian, Mezeray.” - Hallam'a 
"m iii. p. 338; and EC GEM on the History of 


rnosticaters of politic: 
vol. i pp. 202, 228, 2: $17, m vol, | 
107, 604; instrac 
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all the information he could collect ing the taxes which 
the people had paid ; the sufferings they uni e from 
the griping hands of their governors; their manners, com- 
forts, even the state of the towns which they inhabited; in a 
word, what affected the interests of the French people, as well 
as what affected the interests of the French monarchy.= ‘These 
were the subjects which Mezeray preferred. to insignificant details 
— the pomp of courts and the lives of kings, These 
were the large and comprehensive matters on which he loved to 
dwell, and on which he expatiated ; not, indeed, with so much 
fulness as we could desire, but still with a spirit and an accuracy, 
which entitles him to the honour of being the greatest historian 
France produced before the eighteenth century. 

This was, in many res] the most important e] 
which had yet been ces in the matter of writing history. 
If the plan begun by Mezeray had been completed by his suc- 
cessors, we should possess materials, the absence of which no 
modern researches can possibly compensate, Some things, in- 
deed, we should, in that case, have lost. We should know less 
than we now know of courts and of camps. We should have 
heard less of the peerless beauty of French queens, and of the 
dignified presence of French —— might even have miss- 
ed some of the links of that evidence by which —— 
of princes and nobles are ascertained, and the study of which 
delights the curiosity of antiquaries and heralds. But, on the 
other hand, we should have been able to examine the state of 
the French people during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century; iiie as things now stand, our knowledge of them, in 
that most important period, is inferior in accuracy and in extent 
to the knowledge we ss of some of the most barbarous 
tribes of the earth.” the example of Mezeray had been fol- 
lowed, with such additional resources as the progress of affairs 
would have supplied, we should not only have the means of 
minutely tracing the growth of a great and civilized nation, but 

% What he did on theso subjects la most remarkable, considering that eomo of 
the best materials were unknown, and In manuscri) snl that even De Thou gives 
scarcely any information respecting them; so that Mezeray had no model. 
among other p which have struck me in the first volume, pp. 145-147, 204, 
358, 250, 362-865, 680, 531, 581, 512, 946, 1089. Compare his indignant expres 
tions at vol. il. p. 721. 


= Those who have studied the French Fr ce es cia E S E 
know how little can be found In them. zo 
Lemon, 


equally unsatisfactory. 


are has 
collected by M. Monteil, in his ‘ork, but 
ever will put all this together, must admit, that we are 
condition of many savage tribes, than we are conces 
during the reign of Louls XIV. 

VOL. 1.36 
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we should Bare ma tarinde (ha would gun on EM 
—— principles, the discovery of which constitutes real 
use of history. “ 

But this was not to be. Unhappily for the interests of 
knowledge, the march of French. civil izn tion oes SUO DM 
suddenly checked, Soon after the middle of the seventeenth 
century, that lamentable change took place in France, which 
gave a new tum to the destinies of the nation. The 
which the spirit of inquiry underwent, and the social and intel- 
lectual circumstances which, by bringing the Fronde to a prema- 
ture close, prepared the way for Louis XIV., have been described 
in a former part of this volume, where I have attempted to in- 
dicate the general effects of the * movement, It now 
remains for me to point out how.this retrogressive tendency 
opposed obstacles to the improvement of historical literature, 
and prevented authors, not only from relating with honesty what 
was ing around them, but also from understanding events 
which had occurred before their time. 

The most superficial students of French literature must be 
struck by the dearth of historians during that *— in 
which Louis XIV. held the reins of government,” this, the 
personal peculiarities of the king greatly contributed. His edu- 
cation had been shamefully neglected ; and as ho never had the 
energy to repair its deficiencies, he all his life remained i 
of many things with which even princes are usually familiar, 
Of the course of past events he knew literally nothing, and he 
took no interest in any history except the history of his own ex- 
ploits. Among a free people, this indifference on the part of 
the sovereign could never have produced injurious results; in- 
deed, as we have already seen, the absence of royal patronage is 
in a highly civilized country, the most favourable condition of 
literature. But at the accession of Louis XIV., theliberties of 
the French were still too young, and the habits of independent 
thought too recent, to enable them to bear up against that com- 
bination of the crown and the church, which was directed 
against them. The French, becoming every day more servile, 
at length sunk so low, that, by the end of the seventeenth cen- 


dee Jnscriptions, 

de la France, val. i. 

Le jeune Louis XIV n'avait regu aucune éducation intellectadie” Caper 
icheliew, Mazarin et la Fronde, vol. il. p. 245. On the education of Louis 


‘4 Which was as shamefully neglected as that of our ., 800 Lettres im 
dites de Maintenon, vol. i. p. 309 ; Duclos, Miss. Secrets, vol, 1. pp. 167, 168, Mém. 
de Brienne, vol. i. pp. 301-308, 
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tary, they seemed’ to have lost even the wish of resistance, 
The king, meeting no opposition, endeavoured to exercise over 
the int of the country an authority equal to that with 
which he conducted its government.” In all the great questions 
of religion and of politics, the spirit of inquiry was stilled |, and 
no man was all to express an opinion unfavourable to the 
existing state of things. As the king was willing to endow 
literature, he naturally thought that he had a right to its ser- 
vices, Authors, who were by his hand, were not to raise 
their voices against his policy. They received his , and 
they were bound to do the bidding of him who — 
When Louis assumed the government, Mezeray was still living; 
though I need hardly say that his great work was published be- 
fore this system of protection and patronage came into play. 
The treatment to which he, the great historian of France, was 
now subjected, was a specimen of the new arrangement. He 
received from the crown a pension of four thousand francs ; but 
when he, in 1668, published an abridgment of his History," it 
was intimated to him, that some remarks upon the tendency of 
taxation werd likely to cause offence in high quarters. As, how- 
ever, it was soon found that Mezeray was too honest and too 
fearless to retract what he had written, it was determined to 
have recourse to intimidation, and half of his pension was taken 
from him.** ` Butas this did not produce a proper effect, another 
order was issued, which deprived him of the remaining half; 
and — bad a e nt 
punishing a man for writing wi ‘sty upon a subject in 
Thich, of all others, Moe] D the first essential.» 


= On his political maxima, sos Lemontey, Etablissement de Louis XIV, pp. 326- 
527, 407, 408, The eloquent remarks mado by M. Ranke upon an Italian despot- 
ien, are admirably applicable to hia whole aystem ı © Sonderbare Gestalt mensch- 
lichen Di rifle des Landes bringen den Hof hervor, der Mittelpunkt des 
Hofoa ist dor Fürst, das letzte Product des gesammten Lebens ist zuletzt das Selbst, 
gefühl des Fürsten Die Papas vol. p 200, 

7 Hi 4teipl Oirancloigue vas pu laid In 1909, ln three volumes questo 
Biog. Unis, vol. xxvllL p. 510. liothigue Historie . p. xxxv. 
haya, that it was onh lead to be publibed in eo ofa pel E 
Mozerny had formerly obtained. But there scems to bave been some of 
hich these writers are not aware; for Patin, in a letter dated Pals 33 December 
1664, 5 of it aa bein; ie press: “on ie ici en un 
Ahi Titels de Brace, par M Meere m de Palin, vo ik p. 608: 
compare p. 665. It long an established school-book: see D' y 
Rasay, in Mim. de TAcadimie, vol. xxvill p. 635; and Works of Sir Willi 


Temple, vol, lii. p. 10. 
— Boi nur ler enya apnd 
Brienne, vol. i pp. 129, 180, where reference is mado to 
ence with Colbert. This treatment of Mezeray is noticed, but 
Boulainsillicrs, Hist, de P Ancien Gowsernement, vol, a 190; in 
Masement de Louis, p. 381; and in Palissot, Mem. pour PHist, de A 
9 In 1685 was published at Paris what was called an improved edition 
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Such conduct as this, showed what historians were to expect 
from the government of Louis XIV. Several pe later, 
king took another opportunity of displaying the same. i 
Fénélon had been appointed preceptor to the grandson of Louis, 
whose early vices his firmness and judgment did much to re- 
press.“ But a single circumstance was th t sufficient to 
outweigh the immense service which Fénélon thus rendered to 
the royal family, and, if his pupil had come to the 
have rendered prospectively to the whole of France. His cele- 
brated romance, Telemachus, was published in 1699, as it ap- 
pears, without his consent. The king suspected that, Bc 
the guise of a fiction, Fénélon intended to reflect on the conduct 
of government, It was in vain that the author denied so dan- 
gerous an imputation, The indignation of the king was mol 
to be appeased. He banished Fénélon from the court; and 
would never again admit to his presence a man, whom he sus- 
pes of even insinuating a criticism upon the measures adopted. 

y the administration of the country." 

If the king could, on mere suspicion, thus treat a great 
writer, who had the rank of an archbishop and the reputation of 
a saint, it was not likely that he would deal more tenderly with 
inferior men. In 1681, the Abbé Primi, an Italian, then re- 
siding at Paris, was induced to write a history of Louis XIV, 
The king, delighted with the idea of perpetuating his own fame, 
confe! several rewards upon the author; e arrangements 
were made that the work should be composed. in Italian, and. 
immediately translated into French. But when the history ap- 
peared, there were found in it some circumstances which it was 
thought ought not to have been disclosed. On this account, 
Louis caused the book to be suppressed, the poled of the author 
to be seized, and the author himself to be thrown into the Bas- 
tille.” 


i: 


me nt xiv. p. 269; n see 
5. IL waa suppressed ince, and appeared in Holland in the same year, 169% 
Latizes de Be Bh vol vi pp. 44 435 note, psi 

E ] mague pour une personnalité. . . Comme II (Pénólon) 
nyait déplu j , dans exi" Lerminier, Philos, du Droit, vol. ik ppc 
219, 220; and seo Bác de Loms XTV, Chap. xxxit, ln Eres de Voltaire vol 3x, 


p. 307. 
These circumstances aro related in a letter from Lord Preston, dated 
22 July, 1682, and printed in Dalrymples Memoirs, pp. 141, 142, appendix to ral. 
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Those, indeed, were dangerous times for independent men ; 
times when no writer on politics or religion was safe, unless he 
followed the fashion of the day, and defended the opinions of the 
court and the church. The king, who had an insatiable thirst 
for what he called glory," laboured to degrade contempora: 
historians into mere chroniclers of his own achievements. He 
ordered Racine and Boileau to write an account of his reign; he 
settled a pension upon them, and he promised to supply em 
with the necessary materials." But even Racine aj ilean, 

ta though they were, knew that they would fail in satisfying 

is morbid vanity; they, therefore, received the pension, but 
omitted to compose the work for which the pension was con- 
ferred. So notorious was the unwillingness of able men to med- 
dle with history, that it was thought advisable to beat up 
‘literary recruits from foreign countries, The case of the Abbé 
Primi has just been mentioned ; he was an Italian, and only one 
year later a similar offer was made to an Englishman. In 1683, 
Burnet visited France, and was given to understand that he 
might receive a pension, and that he might even enjoy the hon- 
our of conversing with Louis himself, provided he would write 
a history of the royal affairs; such history, it was carefully 
added, being on the “side” of the French king." 

Under such circumstances as these, it is no wonder that 
history, so far as its t essentials are concerned, should have 
rapidly declined during the power of Louis XIV. It became, 
as some think, more elegant; but it certainly became more 
= The lan; F —— was hog ed Moss 
wit] t care, the periods neatly arranged, the epithets 
and — For that was a polite and phus age, full 
of reverence, of duty, and of admiration. In history, as it was 
then written, every king was a hero, and every bishop was a 
saint. All unpleasant truths were — nothing harsh 
or unkind was to be told. These docile and submissive senti- 


The account given by M. Peiguot (sree vol. i. pp. 
plete, ho being evidently Ignorant of the existenco of Lord Preston's letter. 
4 An able writer has well called him ‘glorious plutöt qu'apprécinteur de la vraie. 
gloice,” Flassan, Histoire de la Diplomatie Francaise, vol. iv. p. 800. 
“ In 1077, Madame do Sevigné writes from Paris respecting the king: 
savez bion qu'il a donné deux mille éus de pension à Racine ct à Despéaus, en 
maca rs de Seri vo Up. 202. Compare Sloped Valtscart n er 
moires,” ig 36: mpare ln 
de Fontenelle, vol. vi. p 368: and Hughes Letters, cdit, 1573, vol. Il pp. 14, 10- 
Burnet relates this with eli simplicity: “Others more probably thought 
that the king, hearing I was a writer of history, had a mind to ei me to write 
on bis side. I was told a pension would be offered me. But Í made no steps 
w though I was offered an audience of the king, I excused it, since I 
the honour to be presented to that king by the minister of England." 
Burnet's Own Time, vol. ii, p. 885. 
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ments being expressed in an easy and style, gave to his 
tory that air of refinement, that fcrre Stites whicb 
made it popular with the classes that it flattered. But even £0, 
while its form was polished, its life was extinet. All its inde- 
pendence was gone, all its honesty, all its boldness. Thenoblest 
and the most dificult department of knowledge, the study of 
the movements of the human race, was al | to every 
timid and creeping intellect that cared to cultivate it, ‘There 
were Boulainvilliers, and Daniel, and Maimbourg, and Varillas, 
and Vertot, and numerous others, who in the reign of Lonis 
XIV. were believed to be — ; but whose histories = 
scarcely any merit, except that of enabling us to appreciate i 
period n which me productions were admired, and the system 
of which they were the representatives, 

To give a complete view of the decline of historical litera 
ture in France, from. the time of Mezeray until early in the 
eighteenth century, would require a summary of every history 
which was mien for all of them were —— the same 
spirit. But, as this would occupy much too a space, it 
will probably be thought sufficient if I confine myself to such 
illustrations as will bring the tendency of the age most clearly 
before the reader; and for this purpose, I will notice the works 
of two historians I have not yet mentioned; one of whom was 
celebrated, as an antiquary, the other as a theologian, Both 
possessed considerable learning, and one was a man of undoubted 
genius; their works are, therefore, worth attention, as sym; 
of the state of the French intellect late in the seventeenth een- 
tury. The name of the antiquary was Audigier; the name of 
the theologian was Bossuet: and from them we may learn some- 
thing respecting the way in which, during the reign of Louis 
XIV,, it was usual to contemplate the transactions of past 
ages, 

The celebrated work of Audigier, on the Origin of the 
French, was published at Paris in 1676.9 It would be unj 
to deny that the author was a man of great and careful 
But his credulity, his prejudices, his reverence for antiquity, and 
his dutiful admiration for every thing established by the church 
and the court, warped his judgment to an extent which, in our 
time, seems incredible; C as there are probably few persons 
in England who have read his once famous book, 1 will give an 
outline of its leading views, 


© During many joya utation ; and there is no history written. 
tu that period respecting which Le Long gives so many details Eee his Dif 


Historique de la vo si re La Bibliothägus de Leber, vol 
ik p. 110, Paris, 1889, z 
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In this great history we are told, that 3464 years after the 
creation of the world, and 590 years before the birth of Christ, 
was the exact period at which Sigovese, nephew to the king of 
the Celts, was first sent, into Germany, Those who accom- 

nied him were necessarily travellers ; and as, in the German 
e, wandeln means to go, we have here the origin of the 
Vandals.“ But the antiquity of the Vandals is fur surpassed 
by that of the French. Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune, who are 
sometimes supposed to be gods, were in reality kings of Gaul.‘ 
And, if we look back a little further, it becomes certain that 
Gallus, the founder of Gaul, was no other than Noah himself; 
for in those days the same man uently had two names,‘ 
As to the subsequent history of the French, it was fully equal 
to the dignity of their origin.. Alexander the Great, even in all 
the pride of his victories, never dared to attack the Seythians, 
who were a colony sent from France." Itis from- these great 
occupiers of France that there have proceeded. all the gm of 
Europe, all the fine. arts, and. all the sciences.** The English 
themselves are merely a colony of the French, as must be evi- 
dent to whoever considers the similarity of the words Angles 
and Anjou ;** and to this fortunate descent the natives of the 
British islands are indebted for such bravery aud. politeness às 
they still possess.“ Several other points are cleared up by this 
great critic with equal facility. The Salian Franks were so 
called from the rapidity of their flight ; the Bretons were evi- 
dently Saxons ;?. and even the Scotch, about whose — 
so much has been said, were vassals to the kings of Frances 
Indeed, it is impossible to exaggerate the dignity of the crown of 


© Sce his argames 
törent los Galates, ext 


ci 

* Audigier, vol. L pp. 196, 197, 255, 254. 

* * Voilà donc des anciennes divinitez d'Earope, originaires de Gaule, ausi bieu 
que bes beaux arts ot les hautes sclences." Audigier, vol, i, p. 224. 

© Ibid. vol, i, pp. 73, 74. Ha sums up, “c'en est assez pour releror l'Anjou, 4 
qui cette gloire appartient lógitimement' 

© Vol. i. pp. 265, 200. ** VoL i p. 140. 

© Vol. fi. pp. 179, 180. ^ Vol, ij. p 209. 
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France; it is difficult even to conceive its splendour. Some 
have supposed that the ei —— are superior to the | 
France, but this is the mi t men; for an 
means a mere military ruler, while the tit the title — — 
the functions of supreme power. To put the 
foro, on its real footing, the great king Louis XIV ean en is — 
as have been all his predecessors, the illustrious rulers of 
for fifteen centuries.* And it is an undoubted fact, that Anti- 
christ, about whom so much anxiety is felt, will never be allowed 
to ap) in the world until the French empire has been destroy- 
ed. This, says Audigier, it would be to deny; for it is 
asserted by many of the saints, and it is distinctly foreshadowed 
by 8t. Paul, in his second epistle to the Thessalonians: 
Strange as all this appears, there was nothing in it to revolt 

the enlightened age of Louis XIV. Indeed, the French, daz- 
zled by the brilliancy of their prince, must have felt great in- 
terest in learning how superior he was to all other potentates, 
and how he had not only been preceded by a long Fre of em- 

rors, but was in fact an emperor himself. They must have 
Tan struck with awe at the information communicated by Audi- 
gier respecting the arrival of Antichrist, and the connexion be- 
tween that important event and the fate of the French mon- 
archy. ‘They must have listened with pious wonder to the illus- 
tration of these matters from the writings of the fathers, and 
from the epistle to the Thessalonians. All this they would 
easily receive; because to worship the king, and venerate the 
church, were the two cardinal maxims of that age, — 
and to believe, were the fundamental ideas of a period, in whid 
the fine arts did for a time flourish,—in which the perception of 
beauty, though too fastidious, was ‘undoubtedly keen, —in which 
taste and the imagination, in its lower departments, were zeal- 
ously cultivated,—but in which, on the other hand, — 
and independence of thought were extin uished, the greatest 
and the largest topics were forbidden to be iscussed, the sciences 
were almost deserted, reforms and innovations were hated, new 
opinions were despised, and their authors punished, until = 
length, the exuberance of genius being tamed into sterility, the 
national intellect was reduced to that dull and monotonous level 
Eich characterizes the last twenty years of the reign of Louis 

IV. 

= Vol, ji, p. 19. % Vol. fi. pp. 451-494. 

* “A quoy nous pourrions foindre un autre monument fort authentique, e'est le 
résultat de aiaia res, et de certains docteurs de l'église, qvi tiennent que PAnte= 
christ ne viendra point an monde, qu'après la discectlon, c'est-à-dire après 


tion de nostre empiro; Leur fondement est dans la seconde épistre de salut Paul 
aus Thessaloaicions.” Audigier vol. ii, p. 402. 
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a prostration of judgment, and coul 

of which, in our day, even the fecblest minds would be ashame 
ed ; and that this, so far from causing scandal, or bringing w re- 
buke on the head of the author, was received with universal and 
unqualified applause. Bossuet was a t orator, a consum~ 
mate dialectician, and an accomplished master of those vague 
sublimities by which most men are easily affected, All these 
qualities he, a few years later, employed in the production of 
what is probably the most formidable work ever directed 
against Protestantism." But when he, leaving these matters, 
entered the vast field of history, he could think of no better way 
of treating his new subject, than by following the arbitrary rules 
peculiar to his own professions” His work is an audacious at- 
tempt to degrade history to a mere handmaid of theology. As 
if, on such matters, doubt were synonymous with crime, he, 

without the slightest hesitation, takes every thing for nted 
which the church had been accustomed to believe, This en- 
ables him to speak with perfect confidence respecting events 
which are lost in the remotest antiquity. He knows the exact 


Manichée, vol. AA 526, On Bossuet as a controversialist, see Siäudin, Geschichte 

der theologischen Wis 

of —— work, see a characteris vol. v. p. 400, 
* xav. pe -— 
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idea of an universal history excludes those nations who were the 
oad pe spen re ek hp dn emen 
owed the scanty know! wi subsequently acquired.” 
He says little of the Persians, and less of the Egyptians; nor 
does he even mention that far greater people between the Indus 
and the Ganges, whose philosophy formed one of the elements 
of the school of Alexandria, whose subtle speculations antici 

ed all the efforts of European metaphysics, and whose sublime 
inquiries, conducted ia their own exquisite language, date from 
a period when the Jews, stained with every variety of crime, 
were a pinndarig and vagabond tribe, wandering on the face of 
the earth, raising their hand against every man, and every man 
raising his hand against them, 

When he enters the more modern period, he allows himself 
to be governed by the same theological prejudices: So con- 
tracted is his view, that he considers the whole history of the 
church as the history of providential interference; and he takes 
no notice of the manner in which, contrary to the original 
scheme, it has been affected by foreign events. Thus, forex- 
ample, the most important fact. relating to the early changes in 
Christianity, is the extent to which its doctrines have been in- 
fluenced by the African form of the Platonic philosophy’? But 
this, Bossuet never mentions; nor does he even hint that any 
such thing had occurred. It suited. his views to look the 
church as à perpetual miracle, and he, therefore, omits the most 
important event in its early history?" To a little 
châtier ce peuple; des Perses pour le ritablir; d'Alexandre. et de ses premiers sue- 
cessours pour lo protéger ; d'Antiochus 'lustre et de ses successeurs pourlexercer; 
des Romains pour soutenir sa liberté contre lea rola de ar qui ne songealent qu'à 
lo détruire.” — Bostuet, Hist. Unir. p. 282, Well may M. Lerminlor say (Pilot. du 
Droit, vol. Il, p. 81), that Bossuet “a sacrifié toutes ies nations au peuple juif," 

“On the extraordinary and prolonged ignorance of the Jewa, even 10 the time 
ot sh Arten o Mackay's Progress of the Intellect, vol. i. pp. 13 209. ; & work of 
we The — scheme of Christianity, as 
x. 6, and xv. 24), was marely to convert. de Jo 
never extendod beyond that ple, 
modifications which upon 

is s of the 


am 
sec p, 484, Neander makes a noticeable attempt to evade the 
el in Christianity from "various outward causes ;" seo 


125, 
vol. ii. p. 42) even thinks that Cerinthus, whose 
hi inosticism and Judaism touch oach 
system fro: dria. But this, though not unlikely, 
poly to rest on the authority of Theodoret. On the influence of the 
Alexandria, in developing the idea of the seo Neander, vol. il. pp. 204, 306 
$14. Compare ‘Sharpe's Hist. 
* And having to mention drinug, 
the pbllosophy of Alexandria than were any of tho otber fathers, 
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en — Aihan eyer heard the name of 
rtin, bi ‘ours. But Martin performed miracles, and 
the church had made him a saint ; his claims, therefore, to tho 
attention of historians must be far superior to the claims of one 
who, like Mohammed, was without advantages. Thus it 
is that, in the opinion of the only eminent writer on history 
during the power of Louis XIV., the greatest man Asia has ever 
produced, and one of the greatest the world has ever seen, 

considered in every way inferior toa mean and ignorant 
monk, whose most important achievement was the erection of s 
monastery, and who spent the best part of his life in useless sol- 
itude, trembling before the superstitious fancies of his weak anit 
ignoble nature. 

Such was the narrow — with which the great facts of 
history were contemplated by a writer, who, when he was con- 
fined to his own department, displayed the most. towering ge- 
nius. This contracted view was the inevitable consequence or 
his attempt to explain the complicated movements of the humax 
race by principles which he had generalized from his own inferior 
studies.“ Nor need any one be offended, that, from a scientifi 
point of view, I assign to the pursuits of Bossuet a rank lower 
than that in which they are sometimes placed. It is certain 
that religious dogmas do, in many cases, influence the affairs of 
men, But it is equally certain, that as civilization advances, 
such influence decreases, and that even when the power of those 
dogmas was at its height, there were many other motives by 
which the actions of mankind were also governed. And since 
the study of history is the study of the. aggregate of these mo- 
tives, it is evident that history must be superior to theology ; 
just as the whole is superior to a part. A neglect of this sim= 
ple consideration has, with few eminent exceptions, led all 


= minist, ot do ses miracles, durant sa vio, ct après sa mort.” Bossuet, Hist. Univ. 


* The Benedictines have written the life of Martin in their Hist, Lit, dela France, 
vol, i, part ii, pp. 4124417, Paris, 1733, 4to. They say that he erected the first mon- 


astery in Gaul: “Martin, jours passionné pour la solitude, érigea un monastüre 
qui fü le premier — aloud VA Gal M Geni" p. 414. At p. 415, they 
make the unnecessary admission, that the sait  n'avolt point étudié les sciences pro» 
fanes.” I may add, that the miracles of Martin are related by Fleury, who evidently 
belleves that they wore really performed. Fleury, Hist. He livre xvi. no. 
31, vol. iv. pp. 215-217, Paris, 1768, 12mo. Neander, having the a ofii 
a hundred years later than , is content to say, “the veneration of bis 
denominated him a worker of 7 diit of the Okurky vol: iv: p 404, Thare 
is a characteristic ansedote of hlm, from Bulgiti Severus, in Mosheim's Beles, Hist, 
p. 128, 

^ At pp. 479, 450, Bossuet 4 sort of of his historical iples ; 
and if they are t io eon Spore t$ be wltten: "On ls span 
thoagh fully recegulsing he geniu of Bossmet, I camat with the remarka 

im by 


made upon M. Comte, Philes. Pos, vol. iv. p. 290, vol. vi. pp. 810, 317. 
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ecclesiastical authors ——— Aihan toe ae 

a disposition to disregard the immense EE 
and to suppose that the course of affairs i ely ae 
principles which theology alone can detect, 

only ad ibe ed le AO 
who — any favourite profession, are apt to rate its ca- 
pu to explain events by its maxims, and, as it were, tore- 
raot pere its medium the occurrences of life” Among 
theologians, however, such prejudices are more dangerous than 
in any other profession, because among them alone are they for 
tified by that bold ion of supernatural euthority come 
which many of the clergy willingly rely. 

These professional pe a when suj — by theological 
dogmas, in a reign like that of Louis .," are sufficient to. 
account for the peculiarities which — the historical work of 
Bossuet, Besides this, in his: case, the was 
aggravated by personal characteristics. mind was remark= 
able for a haughtiness, which we find constantly breaking out 
nto a general contempt for mankind.” At the same time his 

mazing eloquence, and the effects which it never fuiled to 


pro 
dace, to jus — overweening confidence that he felt 


in his own powers, There is, indeed, in some of his greatest 
efforts, so —* of the fire and majesty of genius, that we are 
reminded of those lofty and burning words with which the pro- 
phets of antiquity thrilled their hearers, ‘Bossuet, thus stand- 
hg as he supposed, on an eminence which raised him above the 
mary weaknesses of men, loved to taunt them with their 
follies, and to deride every aspiration of their genius, Every 
thing like intellectual boldness seemed to gall his own superior- 
ity.” It was this boundless arrogance with which he was filled, 
which gives to his works some of their most marked peculiar- 
ities, It was this, that made him strain every nerve to abase 
and vilify those — resources of the human understand= 


whi over, has probably laid too much stress 
h the civil law lei over both. Montlosier, 


ans, described by a celebrated writer in singla 
vent grand, mis Y est ton 
130. 


Dine! 
with Capefigue's Louis XIV, 
tpigrams to which ‘the conduct of Bossu t. 
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ing, which are often despised by men who are ignorant of them ; 
but which in reality are so great, that no one has yet arisen able 
to scan them in the whole of their gigantic dimensions. It was 
this samé contempt for the huntan intellect, that made him 
deny its capacity to work out for itself the epochs through which 
it has passed ; and, consequently, made him recur to the dogma 
of su tural interference. It was this, again, that, in those 
magnificent orations which are among the greatest wonders of 
modern art, caused him to exhaust the language of eulogy, not 
upon intellectual eminence, but upon mere military achieve- 
ments, upon great conquerors, those pests and destroyers of men, 
who pass their lives in discovering new ways of slaying their 
enemies, and in devising new means of aggravating the miseries 
of the world. And; to descend still lower, it was same con- 
tempt for the dearest interests of mankind, which made him 
look with reverence upon a king, who considered all thosé inter- 
ests as nothing; but who had the merit of enslaving the mind 
of Franco, and of increasing the power of that body of men, 
among whom Bossuet himself was the ınost distinguished. 

In the absence of sufficient evidence’ respecting the general 
state of the French at the end of the seventeenth century, it is 
impossible to ascertain to what extent such notions as these had 
penetrated the popular mind. But, looking at the manner in 
which government had broken the V ares of the country, I should 
be inclined to suppose that the opinions of Bossuet were very 
acceptable to his own generation. This, however, is a question 
rather of curiosity than of importance ; for only a few years later 
there ap the first symptoms of that unprecedented movo- 
ment, which not merely destroyed’ the political institutions of 
France, but effected a greater and more permanent revolution 
in — department of the national intellect. At the death of 
Louis XIV., in literature, as well as in politics, in religion, and 
in morals, every thing was ripe for reaction. The materials still 
existing are so ample, that it would be possible to trace with 
considerable minuteness the steps of this great process ; but it 
will, I think, be more to the general scheme of this 
Introduction, if I pass over some of the intermediate links, and 
confine myself to those salient an in which the spirit of 
the is most strikingly portrayed. 

There is, indeed, something extraordinary in the rd 

in 


which, in France, one generation was able to effect 

method of writing history. "The best way, — to form an 
idea of this, will be to compare the works of Voltaire with those 
of Bossuet ; because these great authors were Faden the most 


ble, and were certainly the most influential, Prenchmen during 
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the period they respectivel tel. The first great . 
RAT which we find A Voltaire, as com] with 
suet, is an increased perception of the dignity of the n in- 
tellect. In addition to the circumstances already noticed, we 
must remember that the reading of Bossuet Jay in a direction 
which prevented him from feeling this. He had not studied 
those branches of knowledge where great things have. 
achieved ; but he was very conversant with the writings of. 
saints and fathers, whose speculations are by no means calculated. 
to give us a high opinion of the resources of their own under- 
standing. Thus accustomed to contemplate the workings of the 
mind in what is, on the whole, the most puerile literature Eu- 
rope has ever produced, the contempt which Bossuet felt for 
mankind went on increasing ; until it reached that inordinate 
degree which, in his later works, is painfully conspicuous, But 
Voltaire, who paid no attention to such things as these, passed 
his long life in the constant accumulation of real and available 
knowledge. His mind was essentially modern. Despising, un- 
supported authority, and heedless of tradition, he devoted himself 
to subjects in which the triumph of the human reason is too ap- 
parent to be mistaken, The more his knowledge advanced, the 
more he admired those vast powers by which the knowledge had 
been created. Hence his admiration for the intellect of man, so 
far from diminishing, grew with his growth; and, just in the 
same proportion, there was strengthened his love of humanity, 
and his dislike to the prejudices which had long obscured its his. 

That this, in the march of his mind, was the course it 
actually followed, will be evident to any one who considers the 
different spirit of his works, in reference to the different periods 
of life in which they were produced, 

The first historical work of Voltaire was a life of Charles 
XII, in 1728." At this time his knowledge was still scanty, 
and he was still influenced by the servile traditions of the pre- 
ceding generation, It is not, therefore, wonderful, that he should 
express the greatest respect for Charles, who, among the ad- 
mirers of military fame, will always preserve a certain reputa- 
tion; though his only merits are, that he ravaged many coun- 
tries and killed many men. But we find little — with 
his unfortunate subjects, the accumulations of whose indi 
supported the royal armies ;* nor is there much pity for those 

* He says that he wrol 726. Queres de Voltaire, vol. xxii. p. 8; but, ace 
cording to M. Lepan (Vie ire, p. 382), “il parut en 1731." Both states 
ments may be accurate, iro frequently kept his works for somo timo in 
manus 

A BIA, Alison, who certainly cannot be accased of want of respect for military 
conquerors, says of Sweden, “the attempt which Charles XIL made to ebgage her 
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nations who were oppressed by this great robber in the immense 
line of his juests from Sweden to Turkey. Indeed, the ad- 
miration of Voltaire for Charles is unbounded. He calls him 
the most extraordinary man the world had ever seen ;* he de- 
clares him to bea prince full of honour; and while he scarcely 
blames his infamous murder of Patkul, he relates with evident 
emotion how the royal lunatic, at the head of forty servants, re- 
sisted an entire army.” In the same way, he says, ‘that 
after the battle of Narva, all the attempts of Charles were 
unable to prevent medals from being struck at Stockholm in 
celebration of that event ;"" although Voltaire well knew that a 
man of such extravagant vanity must; have been pleased by so 
durable a nen and although it is quite certain that if he had 
not been pl. the medals would never have been struck : for 


who would venture, without an object, to offend, in his own eap- 
ital, one of the most arbitrary and revengeful of | princes ? 

So far, it might appear, that little had been gained in the 
method of writing history." But, even thus early, we find one 


in = gui arduous warn o completely n 


= id not recover the loss lf a century." — r Yol. x, 

seed by the consc Charles XIL, 

dea Révolutions, vol. E 9j eel reis d 
idan . Secreta, vol, 1. p.443. Several of the soldiers of Charles 
taken Prisoners, were sent into Siberia, where Bell fell In with them 
a in the eighteenth century. Bell's Travels in Asia, edit, Edinb. 1783, vol. 1, pp. 

923, 2: 

Charles XII, "homme lo plus extraordinaire peut-dtre qui ait jamais. 9 sur 
— quia róuni en lui toutes vr jualités de sew afeux, et qui n'a eu 
d'autro défaut ni d'autre malheur que de les avoir toutes outrées, Hist. de Charles 
XU, vro i, in Eueres de Voltaire, vol. ‚vol. xxil. p. 30. 

“ Plein d'honneur.” Ibid in (Ew — 

"^ Which Burke, not cies — compares to tho NR of Monaldeschi by 
Christina. Burke'a Works, En Sos some remarks om the murder of 
Patkul, in ett Dro Deas Oe vol, j, pe 2305 and an account of it, from Swedish 
suthorltios, in Somers Tracte, vol, xiii. pp. 819-581, For Vollaire’s version, seo hit 
[ao k — — —— 1871: NL. — aa with Crichton ana 

vol. xxii. p es It sna; ib toreit sonam regna to 

mos diat foo Uter la which eom te * was bi om d the battle of Peltava” 

is stil presorved at Moscow. fonts Hai, ash Tt was aleo sech by M. Gustine. 
Custine’s Russie, vol. Hl. p. 209, 

* “Sa modestie no put emplcher qu'on te frappät à jours méd- 

silles siles pour Am la mémoire de cos évéuementa.” ymo III, livre il. In. 


— de ul ph fr ine p AOS, 
in, am B 33, wit * 
However, aa M. Villemain says, this must alwa; jabs the oue, when wren, who 
ca koe DRE ME maps, attempt to enter into ASIDE, itary 
— regard to style, it cannot be too high; — 
critic, llo, calls it “Je modàlo le plus narration qui existe dans 
notre langue.” aereis Dia kitime” Sc, vol p48, Jo 19 want 
used as n text-book in the French royal erem ere in 
France, in Journal of Stat. Soc. vol. vi. p. Further, laformalion ieepectiog 
YOL. 





ty 
historians, none of whom recurred to a method, which, ti 
suitable for the purposes of theologians, is fatal to all i 
ent inquiries, since it not only prescribes the course the inquire 
is bound to take, but actually sets up a limit beyond which: 
forbidden to proceed. 

"That Voltaire should have infringed upon this ancient method 
only thirteen years after the death of Louis XIV., and that be 
should have done this in a popular work, abounding with such 
dangerous adventures as are always found to tempt the mind to 
an opposite course, is a step of no common merit, and becomes 
still more worthy of remark, if taken in connexion with another 
fact of considerable interest. This is, that the life of Charles 
XII. represents the first epoch, not only in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but also in the intellect of Voltaire himself" After it 
was published, this great man turned a while from history, and 
directed his attention to some of the noblest subjects: to math- 
ematics, to physics, to jurispradence, to the discoveries of New- 
ton, and to the speculations of Locke, In these things he per- 
ceived those capabilities of the human mind, which his own 
country had formerly witnessed, but of which, during the au- 
thority of Louis XIV. the memory had been almost lost. Then 
it was that, with extended knowledge and sharpened intellect, 
he returned to the great field of history." The manner in which 
he now treated his old subject, ehowed the change that had come 
over him, In 1752, appeared his celebrated work on Louis 


thls work may be found in Longchamp et Wagniire, Minn. sor. Voltaires vol ii. p 


494; and in Mam. de Genliz, vol. viii, p. 224, vol. x, p. $04. 

It is evident, from Voltaire's correspondence, that he afterwards became some- 
what ashamed of the praises ho had bestowed on Charles XIL In 1735, he writes 
to De Formont, “si Charles XII n'avait pas été excessivement grand, malheureux, 
et fou, je me serais bien donné de garde de parler de lui.” GWwerez de Voltaire, vol. 
Ivi. p.462. In 178, advancing still further, he says of Charles, " voilà, monsieur, 
ce que les hommes de tous les temps et de tous les pays appellent un héros; mais 
dest le t de tous les temps et de tous lea pays qui donne ce nom à la soif. 
carnage." Jbid, vol. Ix. p, 411, In 1759, he writes, that ho was then e on 
history of Petor the Great: “mais je doute que cola soit aussi amusant que la vie de 
Charles XIL; car co Pierre n'était qu'un. extraordinaire, et Charles un fou éx- 
traordinalre, qui se battait, comme Don Quichotte, contre des moulins à vent.” wol. 
lxi. p. 23; seo also p. $50. These passages prove the constant progresa Voltaire 
was making in his conception of what history ought to be, and what ite uses were, 

= In 1741, he mentions his increasing love of history. Corrép. in Œuvres de Vol 
‘aire, vol. li. p. 96, 
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XIV," the very title of which is su; ive of the process 
through which his mind had passed. former history was an 
account of a king; this is an account of an To the pro- 
duction of his youth he gave the title of a His of Charles 
XII. ; this he called the Age of Louis XIV. ; he had 
detailed the peculiarities of a prince ; now, he considered the 
movements of a people. Indeed, in the introduction to the work, 
he announces his intention to describe, “ not the actions of a sin- 

man, but the character of men.” Nor, in this point af view, 
is the execution inferior to the design, hile he is contented 
with giving a summary of military achievements, on which Bos- 
suet hung with delight, he enters at great length into those really 
important matters which, before his time, found no place in the 
history of France. He has one chapter on commerce and in- 
ternal government ;” another chapter on finances ;™ another on 
the history of science ;* and three chapters on the La of 
the fine arts.”* And though Voltaire did not attach much value 
to theological disputes, still he knew that they have often played. 
a great part in the affairs of men ; he, therefore, gives several 
distinct chapters to a relation of ecclesiastical matters during-the 


reign of Louis." It is — to observe the immense 


superiority which a scheme like this possessed, not only over the 
er at of Bossuet, but even over his own earlier history. 
Still it cannot be denied, that we find in it prejudices from which 
it was difficult for a Frenchman, educated in the reign of Louis 
XIV., to be entirely free. Not only does Voltaire dwell at need- 
less length upon those amusements and debaucheries of Louis, 
with which history can have little concern, but he displays an 
evident disposition to favour the king himself, and to protect his 
name from the infamy with which it ought to be covered.” 


* Lord Brougham, in his life of Voltaire, says that it appeared 
Men of Esters, LT P 
in France Lit, vol. 


xx. 
267-291. ter ja. in Sin. 
ect work bu 
refers. 


VE Bii vour Louis XIV. is noticed lb Condorcet, who saya it 
ion to favour A 

wasihe only cacy penales, SU Vol un Son e lO lod DEE 
préjugé do sa jeunesse qu'il alt conservé.” Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, In (Eures de 
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But the next work of Voltaire showed that this was a mere 
personal feeling, and did not affect his views as to the 
part which the acts of princes ought to occupy in history. | 
— after the appearance of the Age of Louis XIV., he pub 

ished his important treatise on the Morals, Manners, and 
acter of Nations.” This is not only one of the greatest books 
which appeared during the eighteenth century, but it still re- 
mains the best on the subject to which it refers. The mere 
— isplays is immense ;'^" what, however, is far more 
admirable, is the skill with which the author connects the va- 
tious facts, and makes them illustrate each other, sometimes by 
a single remark, sometimes only by the order and position in 
which they are placed, Indeed, considered solely as a work of 
art, it would be difficult to praise it too highly; while, as a 
symptom of the times, it is important to observe, that it con- 
tains no traces of that adulation of royalty which characterized 
Voltaire in the period of his youth, and which is found in all the 
best writers during the power of Louis XIV. In the whole of 
this long and important work, the great historian takes little 
notice of the intrigues of courts, or of the changes of ministers, 


or of the fate of kings; but he endeavours to discover and de- 
velop the different epochs through which Man has successively 
har EI wish,” he says, “to write a history, not of wars, 

mt of society; and to ascertain how men lived in the interiorof 
their families, and what were the arts which they commonly. cul- 
tivated.” For, he adds, “my object is the history of the hu- 


soya, that Voltaire is “the 
Sir William Jones, 
mar, in Works, vol. ii. p. 123. 
Mi «de voudrais découvrir quelle était alors la société des hommes, comment om 
vivait dans l'intérieur des familles, quela arts étaient cultivés, plutót que de répéter 
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man mind, and not a mere detail of petty facts; nor am I con- 
cerned with the history of great lords, who made war upon 
French kings; but I want to know what were the steps by 
which men passed from barbarism to civilization."ie 
It was in this way, that Voltaire taught historians to concen- 
trate their attention on matters of real importance, and to neg- 
lect, those idle details with which history had formerly been fill 
But what proves this to be a movement arising as much from the 
spirit of the age as from the individual author, is, that we find 
precisely the same tendency in the works of Montesquieu and 
urgot, who were certainly the two most eminent of the contem- 
raries of Voltaire; and both of whom followed a method simi- 
to his, in so faras, omitting descriptions of kings, courts, and 
battles, they confined themselves to points which illustrate the 
character of mankind, and the general march of civilization. 
And such was the popularity of this change in the old routine, 
that its influence was felt by other historians of inferior, but still 
of considerable, ability. In 1755, Mallet’? published his inter- 
esting, and, at the time it was written, most valuable work, on 
the history of Denmark ;'* in which he professes himself a pupil 
of the new school “Wor why," he says, “should history 
only a recital of battles, sieges, intrigues, and iations P 
And why should it contain merely a je of petty facts and 
dates, rather than a great picture of the opinions, customs, 
even inclinations of a le?" Thus too, in 1765, Mably 
ublished the first part of his celebrated work on the history of 
france ;' in the preface to which, he complains that historians 
tant de malheurs et tant de combats, funestes objeta de l'histoire, et lieux communs 
de la, ickaitalà amine.” esol wur Le Mater, Chap. Les. fa veros, vol, 
Oe a Tobjet fait Thistoire do Tesprit humain, et non pes lo ditell des: faite 
o Mc p LP C EE 
r quels degrés om est parvenu de la rosticitó 
ja notre," Supplement to wur. les Mawra, 
Fragments eur I Histoire, vol. xxvll. p. 214, 
i54, vol. Ixy. p. 310. 


n3. 
ions his obligations to this work, ‘which, T 
over the early associations of hia mind: 
‚schon aus der Vortede zu Mallets ier 
it, und mich derselben 80; 

unter dicje gen Mi dio ieh, von einer Gosel ft aut 
erzählte.” Wahrheit u. Dickteng, in Goethe's Werke, vol. ti, part ii. p 169. Perey, 
a very für Judge, thought highly of Mallets history, part of which. indeed, be tran 
lated. Seo a letter from him, in Nichols Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century; 


vol. vil. p. 719. 
9» Mallee Northern Antiquities, edit. Blacket, 1847, p. 78. 
% Tho first two volumes wore published in 1785; the other two in 1790. Biog: 
2. vol, xxvi, pp. 9, 12. 
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“ have neglected the origin of laws and customs, in favour of 
sieges and battles." In the same spirit, Velly and Villaret, 
in their voluminous history of France, express regret that histo- 
rians should usually relate what happens to the sovereign, in 
preference to what happens to the people, and should omit the 
manners and characteristics of a nation, in order to study the 
acts of a single man.'”" Duclos, again, announces that his his- 
tory is not of war, nor of politics, but of men and manners 7'** 
while, strange to say, even the courtly Hénault declares that. his 
object was to describe laws and manners, which he calls the soul 
of history, or rather history itself" 

Thus it was, that historians began to shift, as it were, the 
scene of their labours, and to study subjects connected with those 

ꝓular interests, on which the great writers under Louis XIV. 
isdained to waste a thought. Ineed hardly observe, how 

able such views were to the general spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and how well they harmonized with the temper of men, 
who were striving to lay aside their former prejudices, and is 
what had once been universally admired. All this was but 
of that vast movement, which prepared the way for the Revolu- 
tion, by unsettling ancient opinions, by encouraging a certain 
mobility and restlessness of mind, and, above all, by the disrespect 
it showed for those powerful individuals, hitherto ed as 
gods rather than as men, but who now, for the first time, were 
neglected by the greatest and most popular historians, who 
passed over even their prominent actions, in order to dwell upon 
the welfare of nations, and the interests of the people at large. 

To return, however, to what was actually effected by Voltaire, 
there is no doubt that, in his case, this tendency of the time was 
strengthened by a natural comprehensiveness of mind, which 
predisposed him to large views, and made him dissatisfied with 
that narrow range to which history had been hitherto confined.!# 


wm. Mably, Observ. sur (Hist. de France, vol, i. puii. ; and compare vol. fil p.989. 
but this latter passage was written several years | 

 “Bornéa à nous apprendre les victoires ou 
nous disent rien ou presque rien des 
On ne trouve dans leurs écrits que longaes descripti 


mulle nention des maurs et de l'esprit de la mation. Elle y est presque 
Paris, i0, to SLT 
lon by Villaret, vol, v, p. vi. 
ut politi du 


l'histoire des hommes et dee 
xv. 

ix, nos ims, et tout ce qui est lame de his 
toire, ou plutôt Ih ult, Ji chronolegigue del Histoire 
de France, edit. Pari l. 

Tn 1763, he wi n douze batailles dont je n'al 
point parlé, Dica moz que J'éc prit humain, ek non une ga 
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Whatever may be thought of the other qualities of Voltaire, it 
must be allowed that, in his intellect, — a great 
scale. Always prepared for thought, and always ready to 
eralize, he was averse to the study of individual actions, unless 
they could be made available for the establishment of some 
broad and permanent principle. Hence his habit of looking at 
history with a view to the stages through which the country 
had passed, rather than with a view to the character of the men 
by whom the country had been governed. The same tendency 
—— in his lighter works; and it has been well observed,’ 
that, even in his dramas, he endeavours to portray, not so much 
the passions of individuals, as the spirit of epochs. In Mahomet, 
his subject is a great religion ; in Alzire, the conquest of Amër- 
ica ; in Brutus, the formation of the Roman power ; in the Death 
of Casar, the rise of the empire upon the ruins of that power.'! 
By this determination to look upon the course of events as a 
great and connected whole, Voltaire was led to several results, 
which have been complacently adopted by many authors, who, 
even while using them, revile him from whom they were taken. 
He was the first historian who, rejecting the ordinary method of 


investigation, endeavoured, by large general views, to explain 
the origin of feudality ; and, by indicating some of the causes of 
its decline in the fourteenth century," he laid the foundation for 
a philosophic estimate of that important institutioni He was 
the author of a profound remarks afterwards adopted by Con- 


sette." (Eures de Voltaire, vol. Ixiii. p. 51. See also his letter to Tabarean (Zettrer 
inddites de Voltaire, vol. ii. p. 585): '« Personne ne lit les détails des combats et des 
sibges; rien n'est plus ennuyeux que la droite et la gaucho, les bastions et la con- 


trescarpe.” 

52 [a Lamartiae ‘chiktwstertses hm a "co ginis ni, pha a plea Habl, mdi do 
plus vaste de la France," Hist. dex Girondins, vol. Lk 180, 

39 Biog. Univ. vol. xlix. p.493. His Orphelin de la Chine ts talon from Chinese 
pources: ses Davis's China, vol. ii, p. 258. 

9* Tho surprising versatility of Voltaire's mind is shown by the fact, unparalleled 
in literature, that ho was equally great as a dramatic writer and as an historian, Mr. 
Forster, in his admnirable ZI Y 'ollemith, 1854, says (vol. L p. 119), “ Gray's high 
‘opinion of Voltaire's is shared by one of our greatest authorities on. such 
a matter now living, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, whom I have often heard maintain 
the marked saperiority of Voltaire over all his — in the knowledge of 
dramatic art, and the power cf producing theatrical effects." Compare Correspond 
ence of Gray ent Mason, edit, M ford, 1! — 

18 Essai exe les Monire, chap. Ixxxv. in (Eures, vol. xvi. p. 413, and elsewhere, 

1% During the eighteenth century, and, T may say, until the publication in 1818 
of Hallam's Middle Ages, there was in the English ys no 
count of the feudal system; unless, perhaps, wo except that given by Rol 
who in this, as in many other matiers of Mean wea a pupil of Voltalre. Not 
only Dalrymple, and writers of his kind, but even Blackstone, took so narrow a view 
of this great institution, that they were unable to conneet it with the general state 
of society to which it belonged. “Some of our historians gravely traced It back to 
Moses, in whose laws they found the origin of allodial lands. Sec a charming passage 
in Barry's History of the Orkney Islands, p. 219. On the spirit of fendality, there 
are somo remarks worth reading in Comte's Philos, Posi, vol. v. pp. 393-413. 
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stant, to the effect, that licentious religious ceremonies have ne 
connexion with licentious national morals." Another observa» 
tion of his, which has been only partly used by writers on eccle= 
sinstical history, is t with instruction. He says, that 
one of the reasons why the bishops of Rome acquired an author 
ity so superior to that of the eastern patriarchs, was the greater 
subtlety of the Greek mind, Nearly all the heresies. proceeded 
from the east ; and, with the exception of Honorius L, not a sin- 
gle pope adopted a system condemned by the church. "This 
gave to the papal power an unity and consolidation, which the 
patriarchal pare was unable to reach ; and thus the Holy See 
om part of its authority to the early dullness of the European 
fancy,!"* N 

It would be impossible to relate all the original remarks of 
Voltaire, which, when he made them, were attacked as danger 
ous paradoxes, and are now valued as sober truths, He was the 
first historian who recommended universal freedom — 
and although he expresses himself with great caution,” 


-* Constant, in his work on Roman polythelsm, says, "ides rites indécena 
Gtre pratiqués par un peuple religieux — grande pureté de cour. EA quand 


Vineródulitó atteint ces qum ces rites sont pour lui la canat. 
tion, 


pus révoltant# corrupt ‘This passage ix quoted by Mr, Milman, who. 
extremely profound and jut? Miman's History, of Christianity, 1840, vol E 
p.24. Andso it is—extreinely profound mad Just. But it happens that 
—* — A was emm en Just pS = or — born. 
ing of the worship of Prinpus, he,says wer fers, cha] 

i Voltaire, vol xvll: p. 841), “nos pM de blenséance nous el A croire 
qu'une esrómonio qui nous parait al infame n'a été inventés que par " 
mais il n'est guère croyable que la dépravation des moeurs alt Janis chez aucun 
peuple établi des córómonies religieuses. Il est probable, au contralte, que 
coutume fut d'abord introduite dans les temps de simplicité, et qu'on. ne pensa 
bord qu'à honorer la Divinité dans le symbole de la vie quelle nous a donnée, Une 
tollo ciimonie a dù ineplrer In licence à In Jeunesse, e paralie ridicula aux esprit 
sages, dans les temps plus raffinés, plus corrompus, et plus éclnirés.” Compare the 
remarks on the indecency of tho Spartan customs, In Thirhealls Tat. of Greece, 
vol, i pp, 826, 327. 

us jour lea Maurs, claps. xiv, aud xxxl., In Curves, vol, xv. pp. 891, 614. 
Neander observes, that in the Greek ehureh there were more heresies Shan da ye 


with Torgot's efforts to ee 
vol. fi. pp. 867, 404, 433. 
with Longchamp, Mém. sur Voltaire, vol. i. pp. 870, 918, 
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the mere announcement of the idea in » popular history, 
forms an epoch in the progress of the French mind, He is the 
originator of that important distinction between the increase of 
pulation and the increase of food, to which political economy 
Dos been greatly indebted ;** — le adopted several years 
Ir pear debe aah then by Malthus as the basis of his 
celebrated work. He has, moreover, the merit. of being the 
first who dispelled the childish admiration with which the Mid- 
dle Ages had been hitherto regarded, and which they owed to 
those dull and learned writers, who, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, were the principal — of the early his- 
tory of Europe. These industrious compilers had collected ex- 
tensive materials, which Voltaire turned to good account, and by 
their aid overthrew the conclusions at which the authors had 
themselves arrived, In his works, the Middle Ages are, for the 
first time, represented as what they really were,—a period of ig- 
norance, ferocity, and licentionsness ; a period when injuries were 
unredressed, crime unpunished, and superstition unrebuked. It 
may be said, with some show of justice, that Voltaire, in the 
icture he drew, fell into the opposite extreme, and did not suf- 
ficiently recognize the merit of those truly great men, who, at 
long intervals, stood here and there, like solitary beacons, whose 
light only made the surrounding darkness more visible. Still, 
after every allowance for that exaggeration which a reaction of 
opinions always causes, it is certain that his view of the Middle 
Ages is not only far more accurate than that of any preceding 
writer, but conveys a much juster idea of the time than can be 
found in those subsequent compilations which we owe to the in- 
dustry of modern antiquaries; a simple and plodding race, who 
admire the past because they are ignorant of the present, and 


ve "Tho ides of tho different ratios by ve and food increase, was 
originally thrown out by Voltaire; and was picked up and expanded into may a 
goodly volame by our tical economist in the present century.” Laing's 
Votes, second — 4x 
= It is often that Malthus was indebted to Townsend's writings for bia 
sot —— ; S this E in has LA. too irony stated, by ‘oi 
ways the caso when charges ism are brought against groat wor 
Townsend is to be considered as the precursor of Malthus and if the reader is inter 
— tracing the — of arya E —— — 
marks in Townsend's Journey through Spain, vol. i. pp. 979, 3t 5, 337, 
487-803; which must be compared with I Cutloch's Literature of. Political Beonomy, 
pp. 259, 281-3. Voltaire having preceded these authors, has, of course, fallen Into. 
errors which they avolded; but — can be better than the way in which ho 
opposes the ignorant beliof of his own timo, that every —— be done to ine 
creas population. “Le point principal n'est pas d'avoir da eaperfiu en hommes, 
mais do rendre ce que nous en avons le moins malheureux qu'il est possible," is the 
summing-up of his able remarks, in Diet. Philos, article Population, sect. 2, in 
Gweres, vol. xli. p. 466. Godwin, in his notice of the history of these opinion, i 
evidently ignorant of what was done by Voltaire. Sinclair's Corresp. vol, 1. p. 396 
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ho, spending their lives amid the dust. 

think themselves able, with the resources 
to speculate on the affairs of men, to trace the histo; 
periods, and even to assign to each the praise it 

With such writers as these, Voltaire was always at war 
no one has done so much to lessen the influence they once 
cised over even the highest branches of know! — 
also another class of dictators, whose authority 
was equally successful in reducing, namely, the old 38 vt t 
sical scholars and commentators, who, from the middle of the 
fourteenth till early in the eighteenth century, were the chief 
— of fame, and were respected as being by far the 

men Europe bain ever produced. The first g 
ae made upon them were late in the seventeenth 
when two controversies sprung up, of which I shall irae ge 
an account,—one in France, and one in England,—by Both of 
which their power was considerably damaged. But their two 
most formidable opponents were, undoubtedly, Locke and Viol- 
taire The immense services rendered by Locke iu. 4 
reputation of the old classical school, will be examined in another 
part of this work; at present we are only concerned with the. 
steps taken by Voltaire. 

The authority wielded by the great classical scholars, rested 
not only on their abilities, which are undeniable, but also on the — 
supposed dignity of their pursuits, It was generally believed 
that ancient history possessed some inherent —— - over 
modern history; and this being taken for granted, the 
naturally followed, that the cultivators of the one were more 

raiseworthy dui the eultivators of the other; and that a 
— for instance, who should write the hisi of some 
Greek republic, displayed a nobler turn of mind than if he had 
written the history of his own country, This singular prejudice 
had for centuries been a traditional notion; which men 

i it from their fathers, and which it 
would have been almost an impiety to dispute. The result was, 
that the few really able writers on history devoted themselves 
chiefly to that of the ancients ; or, if they published an account 
of modern times, they handled their theme, not according te 
modern ideas, but according to ideas gathered from their more 
favourite suit. This confusion of the standard of one age 

j i of another, caused a double evil. Historians, 

a red the originality of their own 

rorse, they set a bad example to the literature 
of their country. For, every great nation has a mode of €: i 
and of thought, peculiar to itself, and with which its sympathies 
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are intimately connected. To introduce any foreign model, how- 
ever admirable it may be, is to violate this connexion, and to im- 
ir the value of literature by limiting the scope of its action. 
y such a course, the taste may possibly be refined, but the 
vigour will certainly be weakened. Indeed, the refinement of 
the taste may well be doubted, when we see what has taken is 
in our country, where our great scholars have corrupted the 
lish language by a jargon so uncouth, that a plain man can hardly 
discern the real lack of ideas which their barbarous and mottled 
dialect strives to hide. At all events, it is certain, that every 
people worthy of being called a nation, possess in their own lan- 
age ample resources for expressing the highest ideas they are 
able to form ; and althongh, in matters of science, it may be con- 
venient to coin such words as are more easily understood in foreign 
countries, it is a grave offence to depart on other subjects from 
the vernacular speech ; and it is a still graver one, to introduce 
notions and standards for action, suited perhaps to former times, 
but which the march of society has left far behind, and with 


which we have no real sympathy, though they may excite that 


sickly and artificial interest, which the classical prejudices of 
early education still contrive to create. 

It was against these evils that Voltaire entered the field. 
The wit and the ridicule with which he attacked the dreaming 
scholars of his own time, can only be appreciated by those who 
have studied his works. Not, as some have supposed, that he 
used these weapons as a substitute for argument, still less that 
he fell into the error of making ridicule a test for truth. No one 
could reason more closely than Voltaire, when reasoning suited 
his purpose. But he had to deal with men impervious to argu- 
ment; men whose inordinate reverence for antiquity had only 
left them two ideas, namely, that every thing old is right, and 
that every thing new is wrong. To argue against these opin- 
ions would be idle indeed ; the only other resource was, to make 
them ridiculous, and weaken their influence, by holding up their 


= With the single excoption of Porson, not one of the great English sebolarr 
has shown an appreci the beauties of his native language ; and Le them, 
such as Parr (in all bla works) and Bentley (in his mad edition of Milton), have done 
every thing la their power to corrupt it, And there can be little doubt, that the 
principal reason — ‘women write and converse in a purer atylo than 
well-educated men, is because they have not formed their tasto according io those 
ancient classical standards, which, admirable aa they are in themselves, should never 
20 introduced into a state of society unfitted for them. To this may be added, that 
Cobbett, the most racy and idiomatic of all our writers, and Erskine, by far the 
greatest of our forensle orators, knew little or nothing of any ancient " 
and the same observation applies to Shakespeare, On the supposed connection. 
tween the — of taste and the study of classical models, there are some 
Pema or attending to in Rey's T'Adorie et Pratique de la Science Sociale, vol. 
“pp . 
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authors to contem; This was one of the tasks Voltaire set 
himself to — he did it well. | He, the re, used. 


they revenge 
by reviling the memory of that great writer, whose works are as 
a thorn in their side, and whose very name they hold in undis- 
ised abhorrence. 3 

These two classes have, indeed, reasons enough for the hatred 
with which they still the greatest Frenchman of the eigh- 
teenth century. For, Voltaire did more than any other man to 
sap the foundation of ecclesiastical power, and to destroy the su- 
premacy of classical studies, This is not the place for n 
the theological opinions which he attacked; but of the state, 
classical opinions an idea may be formed, by considering some of 
those circumstances which were recorded by the ancients respect= 
ing their history, and which, until the appearance of Voltaire, 
were implicitly believed by modern scholars, and through them 
by the people at large, 

It was believed that, in ancient times, Mars ravished a virgin, 
and that the offspring of the intrigue were no other than Rom- 
ulus and Remus, both of whom it was intended to put to H 
but they were fortunately saved by the attentions of a she- 
and a woodpecker; the wolf giving them suck, and the 
pecker protecting them from insects, It was, moreover, 
that Romulus and Remus, when grown up to man’s estate, de- 
termined to build a city, and that, being joined by the descend- 
ants of the Trojan warriors, they succeeded in erecting Rome, 
It was believed that both brothers came to an untimely end; 
Remus being murdered, and Romulus being taken up to 
by his father, who descended for that purpose in the midst of a 
tempest. The great scholars then proceeded to relate the sues. 
cession of several other kings; the most remarkable of whom was 
Numa, whose only communications with his wife were carried on 
in a sacred grove. Another of the sovereigns of Rome was Tul- 
lus Hostilius, who, having offended the clergy, perished from the 
effects of their anger; his death being caused by lightning, and 


19 Wo can best judge from the Jesuitical rage with which he was persecuted, 
how admirably he had delineated the weaknesses and presumption of the interprete 
ers of the ancients, who shone in tho schools and academies, and had 
GUE reputation by ther various and eoploualy exhibited learns 

ighteenth Century, vol. i p, 120. At p. 270, M, Schlosser says, * And it was only 
a man of Voltaire's wit and talents, who could throw the light of am entirely nem 
criticism upon the darkness of those grabbing and collecting pedants * 
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slo, sharie um eam Farina 
whose greatness was prognos- 
e of flames round his head as he was 


ign 
Romans, passed two hundred and forty-five years under the gov- 
ernment of only seven kings, all of whom were elected in the 
prime of life, one of whom was expelled the city, and three of 
whom were put to death. 

These are a few of the idle stories in which the great scholars 
took intense delight, and which, during many centuries, were sup- 
inm to form a necessary of the annals of the Latin empire, 

ndeed, so universal was the credulity, that, until they were de= 
stroyed by Voltaire, there were only four writers who had ventured 
openly to attack them. : Cluverius, Perizonius, Pouilly, and Bean- 
fort, were the names of these bold innovators; but by none of 
them was any impression made on the public mind. The works 
of Cluverius and Perizonius, being composed in Latin, were ad- 
dressed entirely to a class of readers who, infatuated with a love 


of antiquity, would listen to nothing that diminished the reputa- 
tion of its history. Pouilly and Beaufort wrote in French; both 
of them, and especially Beaufort, were men of considerable abil- 
ity; but their powers were not versatile enough to enable them 
to extirpate prejudices which were so stony protected; and 


which had been fostered by the education 
T E ront by Vol his 

The service, t „rei 'oltaire in purging history 
of these foolish conceits, is, not that he was the first by whom 
they were attacked, but that he was the first to attack them 
with success; — pro MO Ah each i 
ridicule with argument, thus not only assailing the system, but 
also weakening the authority of those by whom the system was 
—— is irony, his wit, his pungent and telling sarcasms, 

uced more effect than the gravest urguments could have 
nz and there can be no doubt that he was fully justified in 
using those great resources with which nature had him 
since by their aid he advanced the interests of truth, and relieved 
men from some of their most inveterate prejudices, 

It is not, however, to be supposed that ridicule was the only 
means em) by Voltaire in effecting this important object. 
So far from that, I can say with confidence, after a careful com- 
parison of both writers, that the most decisive arguments ad- 
vanced by Niebuhr against the early history of Rome, had all 
been anticipated by Voltaire ; in whose works they may be found, 


many successive 
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by whoever will take the trouble of reading what this great mar 
has written, instead of ignorantly railing against him. Without 
entering into needless detail, it is enough to mention that, amidst 
a great variety of very ingenious and learned discussion, 
Niebuhr has put forward several views with which later critics 
have been dissatisfied ; but that there are three, and only three, 
principles which are fundamental to his history, and which it is 
impossible to refute. These are :—I. That, on account of the 
inevitable intermixture of fable essential to a rude people, no na- 
tion can possess trustworthy details — its own origin. 
IL That even such early documents as the Romans might have 
possessed, had been dest: before they were i into 
n regular history, III. That ceremonies establi in honour 
of gertain events alleged to have taken place in former 
were a not that the events had hap , but that 
were beli to have happened. The whole fabric of the 
history of Rome at once fell to pieces, as soon as these three prin- 
ciples were applied to it. What, however, is most remarkable, 
is, that not only are all three laid down by Voltaire, but their 
bearing upon Roman history is distinctly shown. He says that 
no nation is acquainted with its own origin; so that all primitive 
history is necessarily an invention" He remarks, that since 
even such historical works as the Romans once , were 
all destroyed when their city was burned, no confidence can be 
ed in the accounts which, at a much later period, are given 
y Livy and other compilers." And, as innumerable scholam 
busied themselves in collecting evidence respecting ceremonies 
instituted in celebration of certain events, and then a] (to 
the evidence in order to prove the events, Voltaire m: are 
flection which now seems very obvious, but which these learned 
men had entirely overlooked. He notices, that their labour is 
bootless, because the date of the evidence is, with extremely few 
exceptions, much later than the date of the event to which it re 


menga 
ster ¡gines imaginaires; et aucun n'a touché a la véritable. 

ES "Qu'on fasse attention que la république romaine a été cing cents ans sas 
historiens; que Tite Live lui-méme aloe a perte des nutros monuments qui 


rirent presque tous dans l'incendie de Komo," &c. Diet, Philos. in Bueres, - 
202. At p. 188, “co peuple, si récent en comparaison des nations 

einq cents années sans historiens. Ainsi, il n'est pas mt que Re 

616 le fils do Mars, qu'ano loure ait ió en nourrice, quil alt marché 
hommes de son village de Rome contre vingt-cing mille combattants da village des 
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fem. In such casos, the existence of a festival, or of a monument, 
proves, indeed, the belief which men entertain, but by no means 
proves the reality of the occurrence concerning which the belief 
isheld.'** This simple, but important maxim, is, even in our 
own days, constantly lost sight of, while before the cighteenth 
century it was universally neglected. Hence it was that histo- 
rians were able to accumulate fables which were believed without 
examination ;'*" it being altogether forgotten, that fables, as Vol- 
taire says, begin to be current in one generation, are established 
in the second, become respectable in the third, while in the fourth 
generation temples are raised in honour of them. 

T have been the more particular in stating the immense ob- 
ligations history is under to Voltaire, because, in England there 
exists against him a prejudice, which nothing but ignoranco, or 
something worse than ignorance, can excuse;!* and because, 


== «Par quel excès de démence, par quel opinidtretó absurde, tant de compi 
tours ontila voulu prourer dans tant de volumes énormes, que fite publique 
établie en mémoire d'un événement était une démonstration de In vérité de cet 
événement" Essai sur les Meurs, in GEweres, ol. xv. p. 109. See nleo the same 
remark applied to monumenta, in chap. cxevil, (Euvres, vol. xvill. pp. 412-414; and 
again, ln vol xl. pp. 203, 204. 

9" “La plupart des histoires ont ótó crues sans examen, et cette créance est un 


prsjugé, Fabius Pictor raconto que, pluiearanicles avant Ii, une vestalo de Ja 
vilo d'Albe, allant puiser de l'eau dans sa cruche, fut violée, qu'elle nccoucha de 
Romulus et de Rémus, qu'ils furent nourris par une louve, etc. Le peuple romain 
grut cotte fable; I examina point si dans ce tempedA il y avalt des vestalo dano 


le Latium, s'il était vraisemblable que la fille d'un roi sortit de son convent areo sa. 
cruche, all était. probable qu'une louve allaitát deux enfants au licu do les manger ; 
lo préjugé wétablit? Diet, Philos. article Prijugie, in CBueres, vol. xli pp. 489, 489. 
Lea amateurs da merveilleux disalent: Il faut bie, oes faits solent. 
vrais, puisque tanta de monuments en sont la prouve, ions: Il faut bien. 
qu'ils soient faux, puisque le vulgalre les serus, Une fable a quelquo cours dans 
une génération; ‘ll eibi dana la aconde; elle devient respectable dany Ja 
troisiöme ; la quatrième Jui élove des temples.” “Fragments sur l'Histoire, article i, 
re el deem has been fortified by bigotry; for, 
in this caso, as la many ot] ignorance n n 
as Lord Campbell truly says of Voltaire, “since the French Revelations aa bap 
criminate abuse of this author has been in England the test of orthodoxy and loy- 
akty.” Campbell Chief Justices, vol. ii. p. 335. Indeed, so extensively has the pub- 
lic mind been prejudiced against this great man, that, until a very few years ago, 
when Lord Brougham published a life of him, there was no book in the English 
language containing even a tolerable account of one of the most influential writers 
Franco bas produced. This work of Lord Brougham, though a middling perform. 
face, i at least an honest one, and, as it harmonies with the general pit of ou 
time, it has probably had considerable weight. In it he anys of Voltaire, "nor can 
any one since the days of Luther be named, to whom the spirit of fece Inquiry, nay, 
the emancipation of the human mind from spiritual tyranny, owes a more lasti 
debt. of gratitude,” jam's Life of Voltaire, p. 192. It is cortain, that the 
better the history of the eighteenth century la understood, the more the reputation 
of Voltaire will increase ; as wax clearly foreseen by a celebrated writer nearly a gen- 
eration ago. In 1831, Lerminier wrote these remarkable, and, as the result hax 
proved, prophetic words: “Il est temps de revenir à des seutimons plus respectueux 
z la mémoire de Voli...» Voltairo a fit pour la — qne Leibnitz a 
it pour LT E t trol rta de gii a rej son pa) 
tani à la maultre de Liber et dé Napoléon; Il cat destiné à auryivro A Bisa dor 
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taking him on the whole, he is probably the greatest. his 
Europe has yet produced. In ice, however, to the 
habits of the eighteenth century, it is important to show, th y 
the same period similar comprehensiveness was being 
by other French historians; so that in this case, as ¿n all othe’ 
we shall find that a large share of what is effectod, even by the 
— men, is due to the character-of the age in which 
they live. con 
‘The vast labours of Voltaire towards reforming the old method. 
of writing history, were greatly aided. by those important works: 
which Montesquieu pat forward during the same period. 
1734,"° this remarkable man published what may be tr 
called the first book in which there can be found any information. 
concerning the real history of Rome; because it is also the first 
in which the affairs of the ancient world are treated in a large 
and comprehensive spirit, Fourteen years later, there ap- 
peared, by the same author, the Spirit of Laws ; a more famous 
production, but, as it seems to me, not a greater one, ‘The im- 
mense merit of the Spirit of Laws is, indeed, incontestable, and 
cannot be affected by the captions attempts made to diminish 
it by those minute critics, who seem to think that when they 
detect the occasional errors of a great man, they in some 
reduce him to their own level, It ig not such petty cavilling 
which can destroy an European reputation ; and the noble work 
of Montesquieu will long survive all attacks of this kind, because 
its large and suggestive generalizations would retain their value 
even if the particular facts of which the illustrations consist were 
all unfounded.'* Still, I am inclined to believe, that in point 
of original thought it is barely equal to his earlier work, km 
it is unquestionably the fruit of much greater reading. 
gloire, et je plains ceux qui se sont oublids Jusqu'à lalsser tomber des 
dédaigneuses sur le génie de cet homme," Lerminier, Philosophie de 


vol 
ip. 199, Compare the glowing eulogy in Longcham Mimoires est. 
itai Kan, vi (he te aet, tn Man EORR, 


«t We 
vol. ii. pp. 388, 389, with the remarks of Saint-Lambert, 
vol. i. p. 263. 


pl 
Vis de Montesquieu, p. xiv. prefixed to his works, 
™ Before Montesquieu, the only two great thinkers who had really studied Ro- 
man history were Macchiavelli and Vico: but Macchiavelli did not attempt any thing 
approaching the gencralizations of Montesquieu, and he suffered, moreover, from 
the serious deficiency of being too much occupled with the practical utility of his 
subject. Vico, whose goulus was perhaps even more vast than thatof Montesqubet, 
can hardly bo considered his rival; for, though his Sciensa Nova contains the most 
profound views on ancient history, they are rather glimpses of truth, than & syste- 
matio investigation of any one period. 

? Which M. Ucivitivation en France, vol: iv. p. 86), in his remarks om 
the Esprit des loes not take sufficiently into consideration. A juster — 
tlon of Montesquieu will be found in Cousin, Hist. de la Philosophie, part i. voll 
p.182; and in Comte, Philosophie Positive, vol. lv. pp. 943-252, 461. — 
Charles Comte, Traité de Législation, vol. 1. p. 125, with Meyer, Esprit der 
Judiciaires, vol. 1. p. ll. respecting the vast innovations he introduced. 
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sut, however, instituting a comparison between them, our pres» 
ent object ee consider the conos they jo 
contain towards a right understanding of history, ‚way in 
which those contributions are connected with the general spirit 
of the eighteenth century. 

In this point of view, there are, in the works. of Montesquieu, 
two leading peculiarities. The first is, the —— rejection of 
those personal anecdotes, and those trivial ils res] in- 

, dividuals, which belong to biography, but. with ie 
tesquieu clearly saw, history has no concern. ‘The other pecu- 
liarity is, the very remar) attempt which he first made to 
effect; an union between the history of man and. those sciences 
which deal with the external world. As these are the two great 
characteristics of the method adopted by Montesquieu, it will be 
necessary to give some account of them, before we can under 
stand the place he really occupies, as one of the founders of the 
philosophy of history. D "a 

We have already secn that Voltaire had strongly insisted on 
the necessity of reforming history, by paying more attention. to 
the history of the People, and less attention to that of their po- 
litical and military rulers, Wo have also: seen, that this. great 
improvement was so agreeable to the spirit of the time, that it 
was generally and quickly adopted, thus became an indica- 
tion of those democratic tendencies, of which it was in re- 
ality a result. It is not, therefore, surprising that, Montesquien 
should have taken the same course, even before the movement 
had been clearly declared ; since he, like, most great thinkers, 
was a representative of the intellectual condition, and a satisfier 
of the intellectual wants, of the age in which he lived. 

But, what constitutes the peculiarity of Montesquien in 
this matter, is, that with him a contempt for those details re- 
speoting courts, ministers, and princes, in which ordinary com- 
pilers take great delight, was accompanied by an equal contempt 
tor other details which are really interesting, because they con- 
cern the mental habits of the few truly emment men who, from 
time to time, have appeared on the stage of public life, This 
was because facis pereira that thougl — ings are 
very interesting, they are very unimportant. He knew, 
what no historian before him had even suspected, that in the 
great march of human affairs, individual peculiarities count for 
nothing; and that, therefore, the historian has no business with 
them, but should leave them to the biographer, to whose prov» 
ince they properly belong. The consequence is, that not only 
does he treat the most powerful prince with such disreganl ae 

VOL, E. 
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to relate the reigns of six emperors in two lines,? but he con» 
stantly enforces the dieser: in the case of eminent men, 
of subordinating —— influence to the more general in- 
fluence of the surrounding society. Thus, many writers had 
ascribed the ruin of the Roman Republic to the ambition of 
Cæsar and Pompey, and particularly to the deep schemes of 
Cesar. This, Montesquieu totally denies. According to his 
view of history, no great alteration can be effected, except by vir- 
tue of a long train of antecedents, where alone we are to seek 
the cause of what to a superficial eye is the work of individnals. 
The republic, therefore, was overthrown, not by Cesar and Pom- 
pey, but by that state of things which made the success of Omar 
and Pompey possible. Tt is thus that the events which ondi- 
nary historians relate, are utterly valueless. Such events, in- 
stead of being causes, are merely the occasions on which the real 
causes act." They may be called the accidents of history; and 
they must be treated as subservient to those vast and compre- 
hensive conditions, by which alone the rise and fall of mations 
are ultimately governed.’ 

This, then, was the first great merit of Montesquieu, that he 
effected a complete separation between biography and history, 
and taught historians to study, not the peculiarities of individual 
character, but the general aspect of the society in which the? 
culiarities appeared. If this remarkable man had accompli: 
nothing further, he would have rendered an incalculable service 
to history, by pointing out how one of its most fertile sources of 
error might be safely removed. And although, unhappily, we 
have not yet reaped the full benefit of his example, this is he- 
cause his suecessors have rarely had the capacity of rising to so 
high a generalization: it is, however, certain, that since his time, 
an approximation towards such elevated views may be noticed, 
even among those inferior writers who, for want of sufficient 
grasp, are unable to adopt them to their fall extent. 


™ He saya of the emperor Maximin, “il fut tus avec son file par ses soldats 
Los deux premiers Gordiens pórirent en Afrique. Maxime, Balbin, et lo troisième 
Gordien furent massucrés.” Grandeur et Dicadence des Romains, chap. xvi, in 
(Euvres de Montesquieu, p. 167. 
™ Tbid. chap. xi, in Œuvres de Montesquieu, pp. 149-158, Compare a similar 
remark, respecting Charles XIL, in Esprit des Lois, Livre x. chap, xiii 
200. { 
3 15 On the difference between cause and occasion, sec Grandeur et Diced chap 
. 126. 
Pi STI y n des eansce générales, soit morales, solt physiques, quí 
chaque monarchie, Yäldvent, In maintionnent, ou k 
sont soumis à ces causes ; vs 
lio rale qui faisoit que cet état, 


ar une seule bataille, En u ire principale entraine avec elle 
dente particuliera” Grand. et D s Romains, chap. xviii. p. 172 
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In addition to this, Montesquieu made another great advance 
in the method of treating history. He was the first who, in an 
inquiry into the relations between the social conditions of a coun- 
try and its jurisprudence, called in the aid of physical knowledge, 
in order to ascertain how the character of any given civilization 
is modified by the action of the external world. In his work on 
the Spirit Ke Laws, he studies the way in which both the civil 
and political legislation of a people are naturally connected with 
their climate, soil, and food. It is true, that in this vast en- 
terprise he almost entirely failed ; but this was because meteorol- 
ogy, chemistry, and Physiology, were still too backward to admit 
of such an undertaking. This, however, affects the value only 
of his conclusions, not of his method; and here, as elsewhere, we 
see the great thinker tracing the outline of a , Which, in the 
then state of knowledge, it was impossible to fill up, and the 
completion of which he was obliged to leaye to the riper expe- 
rience and more powerful resources of a later age. Thus to an- 
ticipate the — of the human payers as it were, he 

its subsequent acquisitions, is the iar prerogative ol 
minds of the highest order; and it is this which gives to the 
writings of Montesquieu a certain fragmentary ‘isional 


appearance, which was the necessary consequence of — 
js tha f 


speculative genius dealing with materials that were intractable, 
simply because science had not yet reduced them to order by 
generalizing the laws of their phenomena, Hence it is, that 
many of the inferences drawn by Montesquieu are untenable ; 
such, for instance, as those regarding the effect of diet in stimu- 
lating population by increasing the fecundity of women,'” and 
the effect of climate in altering the proportion between the births 
of the sexes? In other cases, an increased intance with 
barbarous nations has sufficed to correct his cael, partiene 
larly those concerning the effect which he supposed climate to 
produce on individual character; for we have now the most de- 
cisive evidence, that he was wrong in asserting!'" that hot cli- 
mates make people unchaste and cowardly, while cold climates 
make them virtuous and brave. 

These, indeed, are comparatively trifling objections, because, 
in all the highest branches of — the main difficulty is, 
not to discover Ane, but to discover the true method according 
to which the laws of the facts may be ascertained," In this, 


2 Del Esprit des Lois, books xiv, to xviii. inclusive in Gurren, pp. 300.330. 
,' Toi: rre xxi, chap. xii: p.335. Compare Berdach, Tred "Piyriología, 
vol. . 116. 
9 Juil. livre xvi. chap. iv., and livre xxiii. chap. xii; pp- 317, 298. 
Me Ati, ber sir chap. Il, iro avil chap. Hy and eewhere, 
sult On tho supreme importance of method, rec my defence of Bichat in the next 
*banter, 


— — 
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praise is somewhat exaggerated; for in the most im) t mat. 
tera relating to the philosophy.of his subject, he’ the same 
view as Montesquiew; und uien, besides preceding him 
in point of time, was his superior certainly in learning, : 
in genius. Still, the merit of Turgot is immense ; he be- 
longs to that extremely small class of men, who have looked at 
history comprehensively, and have recognised the almost bound- 
less knowledge needed for its investigation. - In this respect, his 
method isidentical with Ue aapa since both of these 
great men excluded from their scheme the personal details which 
ordinary historians accumulate, * —— — 
uj e large general causes, by: the operation of which the 
destinies of nations are permanently affected, Turgot clearly 
recived, that, notwithstanding the variety of events produced 
y the play of human passions, there is amid this apparent con- 
fusion, a principle of order, and a regularity of march, not to be 
mistaken by those whose grasp is firm enough to seize the his- 
tory of man as a complete and single whole." It is true that 
Turgot, subsequently ei in political life, never possessed 
sufficient leisure to fillup the splendid outline of what he so suc- 


cessfully sketched: but though in the execution of his plan he 
fell short of pee ba still the analogy between the two 


men is obvious, as also is their relation to the age in which 
they lived, They, as well as Voltaire, were the unconscious ad- 
vocates of the democratic movement, inasmuch as they discoun- 
tenanced the homage which historians had pice er to 
individuals, and rescued history from being a mere recital of the 
deeds of political and ecclesiastical rulers, At the same time, 
Turgot, by the captivating prospects which he held out of future 

+45 and by the picture which he drew of the capacity of 
society to improve itself, increased the impatience which his 
countrymen were beginning to feel against that despotic govern- 
ment, in whose presence amelioration seemed to be hopeless, 


"^ Nothing can be better than bis summary of this vast conception: “Tous lex. 
Ages sont enchaínés par une suite de causes et d'effeta qui lent l'état du monde à 
idus ceux qui Pont préchdé” Second Discours en Sorbonna, In erret de Target, 
vol. fi. p. 62. Every thing Turgot wrote on history is a development of this 
nant sentence, That he understood the necessity of an hi doing 
with — science, and with the laws of the configuration of the earth, climate, 
soil, and the like, is evident im his fragment, La —— Polit in 
vol. i. pp. 166-208. Tt is no alight proof of his political sagacity, that In 1750 he 
distinctly foretold the of the American colonies. Compare (Euwres de 
Turgot, vol fi. p. 66, with Min, sur Turgot, vol. i. p. 189. 

‘A confidence which la spparent la a economical es wall vati bla historical 
works. In 1811, Sir James Mackintosh writes, that Turgot “had moro compro 
honslve views of the progress of society than any man since Bacon:" Mem. 
Mackintosh, vol. ii. p. 183; and see a similar remark by Dugald Stewart, in 
Philos, of the Mind, vol. i. p 240. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


PROXIMATR CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AFTER THK MIDDLE OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


In the last chapter but one, I have attempted to ascertain what 
those circumstances were which, almost immediately after the 
death of Louis XIV., prepares the way for the French Revolu- 
tion, The result of inquiry has been, that the French in- 
tellect was stimulated into activity by the examples and teachings 
of England ; and that this stimulus caused, or at all events en- 
couraged, a great breach between the government of France and 
its literature ;—a breach the more remarkable, because during 
the reign of Louis XIV, the literature, notwithstanding its tem- 
porary brilliancy, had been invariably submissive, and inti- 
mately allied itself with the government, which was always ready 
to reward its services. We have also seen that, this rupture 
having arisen between the governing classes and the intellectual 
classes, it followed, that the former, true to their ancient in- 
stincts, began to chastize that spirit of inquiry to which they 
were unaccustomed ; hence those persecutions which, with hardly 
a single exception, were directed against every man of letters, 
and hence too those systematic attempts to reduce literature to 
a subserviency similar to that in which it had been held under 
Louis XIV. It has, moreover, appeared, that the great French- 
men of the eighteenth century, though smarting from the inju- 
ries constantly inflicted on them by the government and the 
church, abstained from attacking the government, but directed 
all their hostility against the church, This apparent anomaly, 
of the religious institutions being assailed, and the political insti- 
tutions being spared, has been shown to bs a perfectly natural 
circumstance, arising out of the antecedents of the French na- 
tion; and an attempt has been made to explain what those 
antecedents were, and how they acted, In the present chapter, 
I purpose to complete this inquiry by examining the next great 
stage in the history of the French mind, It was needful that, be- 
fore both church and state could fall, men should change the 





form what is called common: sense, are never collected with any 
——— that the philosophic’ dinos ought i 
ee rud «generaliza! 

D tl , toi tions respecting 
the development of the intellect of a nation is, not. that they 
want certainty, but that. they lack precision. This is just the 
point at which the historian diverges from the annalist. That 
the. English intellect, for: example, is ually becoming more 
democratic, or, as it is termed, more lil is as certain as that 
the crown of this country is worn by Queen Victoria. But though 
both these statements are equally certain, the latter statement 
is — Wo can tell the very day on which the Queen 

the throne; the moment of her death will be known 
vun. — ion; and there can be no doubt that many 
—— respecting her will be minutely-and ¡acenratel: 
— In tracing, however, the growth of English liberals 
ism, all such exactness deserts us, ren re year 
in which, the Reform Bill was — ; but who eam point out 
the year in which | the Reform Bill first became! necessary ? In 
the same way, that the Jews will be admitted into parliament, 
is asicertain. as that the Catholics have: been admitted. Both 
these measures are the inevitable result.of that increasing indif- 
ference to theological dispntes, which must now be obvious to 
every man who does not wilfully shut his eyes. But while we 
know the hour in which the bill for Catholic emancipation re- 
ceived. the assent of the crown, there is no one now living who 
can tell even the year in which similar justice will be granted to 
the Jews. \ Both events are equally certain, but both events are 
not equally precise, 
‘This distinction between certainty and precision I have stated 
nt some length, because it seems to be little understood,* and bet 
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that an amount of oertaint, 
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Gewissheit heisst auch Tirldens, weil ein Intelios Erkenntnis — 
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cause it is intimately connected with thee 
Tie fot of tho French — 


liil stage. «idi 
— this was about the when the great movement, 
hitherto directed against the o ureh, , began to be turned against 
the state, is an inference which many circumstances seem te 
warrant. We know on the best mer or that towards the 
year 1750, the French began their celebrated inquiries respect- 
ing political — and that in their attempt to raise it toa 
science, they were led to perceive the immense injury which the 
interference of government had produced on the material inter- 
ests of the country.‘ Hence a conviction arose that, even in re- 
gard to the accumulation of wealth, the authority possessed by 
the rulers of France was mischievous, since it enabled 
under the notion of protecting commerce, to trouble the 
individual action, and to prevent trade from running into those 
profitable channels which traders are best able to select for them- 
selves, Bearcely had a knowledge of this important truth been 


nunfterkenntniss, an sich gleich iss ist, 60 Td doch die Art der m 
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was similar to what occurred in England under] 
— remarkable intellectual — directed 
against the clergy, preceded and facilitated the attacks made 
on them by the crown, It was in 1749 that the 
ernment took the first decisive step against the church. - 
what proves es —— —— state of the country in such 
matters is, that this consisted of an edict against mortmain, a 
simple contrivance for weakening the ecclesiastical power, which 
we in England had adopted long —— — 
recently raised to the office of con! |, has the 
gor of being the originator of this new policy. In August, 
749, he issued that celebrated edict which forbade the forma- 
tion of any religious establishment without the consent of the 
crown, duly expressed in letters-patent, and registered in parlia- 
ment ; effective precautions, which, says the great historian of 
France, show that Machault “considered not only the increase, 
but even the existence of these ecclesiastical properties, as a 
mischief to the kingdom.” u 


This was an extraordinary step on the part of the French 
government ; but what followed showed that it was only the 
beginning of a much larger design." Machault, so far from 
being discountenanced, was, the year after he had issued this 
edict, intrusted with the seals in addition to the cont d 
for, as Lacretelle observes, the court “thought the time 


now come to tax the property of the clergy." 
forty years which elapsed between this period and the beginning 
of the revolution, the same anti-ecclesiastical poli vi 

Among the successors of Machault, the only three of much abil- 
ity were Choiseul, Necker, and Turgot, all of whom were stren- 


“ Sismondi (xxix. p. 20), Laeretelle (A VII Siete, vol, il. p. 110), and Toca 
vilo. (Rue de Louis XY. vol 1p. 103), give the date 1740; ro tae datis 
Biog: Unit. vol. xxvi. p. 40, is apparently a misprint. x 
“ Laissant voir toute cette lol, qui est assez longue, qu'il regardoit mon- 
seulement Vacoroissement, mals l'existence do ces proj PE eaa i comme 
un mal pour lo royaume.” Sismondi, Hist. des Franç. vol. xxix. p. al. 1 
ruppoen is the edict mentioned by Turgot, who wished to push the principle 
t, GBuvres de Turgot, vol. iii. pp. 254, A 
© Mably mentiona the excitement caused by this i Ob 
sorvationa sur U Histoire de France, vol. li. p. 415: “On attaqua dans 
crits, les immunités du clergé.” "On tbe ds at y the lrg galos minle- 
[b eek err vol. i. p. 355 Soulawie, Régne de FT, vol i. pp 
vol L3 a N 
"In 1750, “Machault obtint Jes socaux en conservant lo contrdlegéebral” 
Unis vol xavi pdt Pr — 
surtout temps t venu d'imposer biens 
Lacreelle, X FIIR Siöele vol l.p. 107. Neatly the mme —— 
"Init. vol. xxvi, p. 46. —i 
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—— of that spiritual body, which no minister 

we assailed in the pi generation. Not only 

these eminent statesmen, but even such inferior men as Calonne, 

Malesherbes, and Terray, looked on it as a stroke of policy to at- 

dart Lon which superstition had consecrated, and which 

hitherto reserved, partly to extend their own in- 

rie and — to minister to those luxurious and profligate 

habits, "which in’ the eighteenth century were a scandal to the 
ecclesiastical order. 

While these measures were being adopted against the clergy, 
another important step was taken in precisely the same direc- 
tion, Now it was that the government began to favour that 
great doctrine of religious liberty, the mere defence of which it 
had hitherto punished as a dangerous speculation, The con- 
nexion between the attacks on "the clergy and the subsequent 
progress of toleration, may be illustrated, not only by the rapid- 
ity with which one event succeeded the other, but Palas by the 
fact, that both of them emanated from the same quarter. Ma- 
chault, who was the author of the edict of mortmain, was also 
the first minister who showed a wish to protect the Protestants 


against the utions of the Catholic priesthood.” In this 
he only partly succeeded but the impetus thus given soon be- 
came irresistible. In 1760, that is only nine years later, there 
was seen a marked change in the administration of the laws ; 
and the edicts against heresy, though — repealed, were en- 


forced with unprecedented mildness. The movement quickly 
spread from the capital to the remoter parts of the igo ; $ 
and we are assured that, after the year 1762, the reaction was 
felt even in those provinces, which, from their backward condi- 
tion, had always been most remarkable for religious bigotry.” 
At the same time, as we shall presently see, a great schism arose 
in the church itself, which lessened the power of the clergy, by 
dividing them into two hostile parties. Of these factions, one 
made common cause with the state, still further aiding the over- 
throw of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Indeed, the dissensions 


» On which account, ho still further provoked the indignation of the Catholic 
clergy. Seo alio, Hid. of the Protest, of France, pp. 401, 402; a letter written in 


nsi 
% «The approach of tho year 1760 witnessed: a sensiblo 


* ». + The clergy sived this with dism; [pem 
d i e ea — — 


pos — ‘Protest of 2 Franca, p. 422, Cot —— 
in 1776, in Tickets So rang nal — mmu, Mr 

A Sismondl saya of 1762, Dis lors, la rénction de ‚opinion yi 
Fintolérance pénétra jusquo dans les provinces les plus far 
vol, xxix. p. 296, Seo also a letter to Daraflaville, dated 6th. of ay, 1 
dmedites de Voltaire, vol. ER 412; and two other letters in Gores de 
ixir. p. 226, vol Ivi. p. 4 
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aceredited standard, appealing — and 
they, therefore, generally class themselves on the one side under 
Augustin, Calvin, and — on the other side under Pela- 
gius, Arminius, and Mol 

Now, it is an interesti fact, that the doctrines which 
in England are called Calvinistio, have been always connected 
with a democratic spirit; while those of Arminianism have found 
most favour among the aristocratic or protective party. In the 
republics of Switzerland, of North America, and of Holland, 
Calvinism was always the popular creed.* On the other hand, 
in those evil days, immediately after the death of Elizabeth, 
when our liberties were in imminent peril ; when the church of 
England, aided by the crown, attempted to subjugate the con- 
sciences of men; and when the monstrous claim of the divine 
right of epi: was first put forward ;#—then it was that 
Arminianism the cherished. doctrine of the ablest and 
most ambitious of the ecclesiastical party.** And in that sharp 
retribution which followed, the Puritans and Independents, by 
whom the punishment was inflicted, were, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, Calvinists +?" nor should we forget, that the first 
movement against Charles proceeded from Scotland, where the 
principles of of Calvin had T been in the ascendant, 


* This scema to be the natural tendency, and has been observed —— 
in his instructivo account of the Gnostica, History of the Church, vol. i. p. 121: 
“The custom with auch secta to attach themselves to some celebrated name or 
other of antiquity.” 
* The Dutch church wär tbe first which adopted, as an article of faith, the doo- 
— of election held at Genova, Aforheim's ac i Y ii p.ll2. Bee 
also, on this doctrine in the Netherlands, Sinelair's [o A ii p. 199 2 Doo 
[ E. in 1072, in Parl. Hist, vol, iv, p. 697 ; and ieolog, 
m, vol. i p.362: “In den Niederlanden Suede ee Calvi Lehr- 
— ia cine Form gebracht.” 
ea t fa See Du of Month Anaia Soman ro Be American Revolution, 
166, 2 n vol ii. pp. $29, 363, vol, ii vum. p dis os Second Visit 
ide Dead ha Sie v Da mt Comte lotes on the United States, vol. 
t Pp, ás 2 99, — S. vol iii po; 86,118,230, 346. 
is sometimes said that this was coma by — * —— debi 


The des 


‘The —2 in parlinment during the 
reiga of Charles I. Pork Hut vol — e s 
* — On the decline of Calvinism at the rd iria en 
bridge early in the seventeenth century, sce a curious letter from. da in Bids 
Works vol. v. p 483; and on thia movement In the y hunch DES — compare 
de ig ranr P- 43, edit, Camden Soc. 1845; Orme’ — 32; — 
on nets C gus d fus 3,314; ini Ma 
28 * Hallam's ife of Chilling 
p. 112. 
™ «especting. — — tee Clarendon's Re 
Ullion, pp. 36, 37; Dulstrode’s Memoirs, Th Ao 5 Burton's —— 
Carlyle Cromwell, vol. l. p. 68; and on its influanee in the House of Commons la 
1628, Carwithen's Hist, of the Church of England, vol. il. p. 04. 
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organized a powerful party in the French] — „About 
the same period, their influence began to show itself in the ex- 
ecutive government, and among the officers of the crown. 
Machault, who held the important post of controller- 
was known to favour their opinions, and a few years his 
retirement, Choiseul was called to the head of affairs; a man of 
considerable ability, by. whom they were openly protected.” 
Their views were likewise supported by Laverdy, controller- 
general i in 1764, and by Terray, controller of (enn in 1769," 
The procureur- „general, Gilbert des Voisins, ovas a. Jansenist ;* 
so also was one of his successors, Chauvelin ;* and so was the 
advocate-general Pelletier de Saint-Fargeau; and so too was 
Camus, the well-known advocate of the olergy?*. Turgot, the 
the same 
greatest statesman of the age, is said to have embraced 
opinions 5 while Necker, who on two different occasions possessed 
ost supreme dnm was notoriously. a rigid. Calvinist.. Do 
this may be added, that. not only Necker, but also Rousseau, to 
whom a large sharo in causing the Revolution is justly — 
were rt in Gene — their earliest — 


. great nursery of the Cabs 


In such a state of —— as. is it was — that a 


body like the Jesuits They were the 
last defenders of authority and i Pret gr and it was natural that 
they should fall in an ago when statesmen were segika; and 
theologians were Calvinists., Even the peo already 
marked them for destruction ; and when Damiens, in 1757, qe 
tempted to assassinate the king, it was generally believed 

they were the instigators of the act,‘ we now know to ho 
false ; but the existence of such a rumour is evidence of the state 
of the popular mind. At all events, the doom of the Jesuits was 
fixed, N April, 1761, parliament ordered their — — to 


“ On the strength of tho, — dn ne 
SE 3 vol i. f 


31, 145. 
Vis 385; (Burres de Voltaire; vol. liv. 


* PANA "bp 119; Lavallde, vol: Sil p. ART. 
— A 
Mt La Paste Ip SSi Dumont, Sowcenis,p. 4943) Goog, vo: D 


igna de — ik p. 187. 

“ "The Jesuita ane el ulgar ea promoters of that attempt.” Letter 
from Stanley, — in D Wu a we ET monda yok f. P 127 NS ud 
Compan, de Marie As , vol. iii. ppe 19, 21; Sismondi, des Frang. 
vol. xxix. pp. 111, pr 
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ander which the act is committed. In the eyes of the men of 
the eighteenth century, the real crime of the Jesuits was, that 
they belonged to the past rather than to the present, and that by 
defending the abuses of ancient establishments, they obstructed 
the progress of mankind. They stood in the way of the age, and 
the age swept them from its path. This was the real cause of 
their abolition : a cause not likely to be perceived by those writers, 
who, under the guise of historians, are only collectors of the prat- 
tle and gossip of courts ; and who believe that the destinies of 
great nations ean be settled in the ante-chambers of ministers, 
and in the councils of kings. 

After the fall of the Jesuits, there seemed to be nothing re- 
maining which could save the French church from i iate 
destruction. The old theological spirit had been for some time 
declining, and the clergy were suffering from their own detay 
even more than from the attacks made upon them, The ad- 
vance of knowledge was producing in France the same results aa 
those which I have pointed out in England ; and the increasing 
attractions of science drew off many illustrious men, who in & 
preceding age would have been active members of the spiritual 
profession, That splendid eloquence, for which the French 
clergy had been remarkable, was now dying away, and there were 
no longer heard the voices of those great orators, at whose bid- 
ding the temples had formerly been filled. Massillon was the 
last of that celebrated race who had so enthralled the mind, and 
the magic of whose fascination it is even now hard to withstand. 
He died in 1742 ; and after him the French clergy possessed no 
eminent men of any kind, neither thinkers, nor orators, nor 
writers,** Nor did there seem the least possibility of their re- 
covering their lost position, While society was advancing, they 
were receding, All the sources of their power were dried up. 
They had no active leaders ; they had lost the confidence of gov- 
ernment ; they had forfeited the respect of the people ; they 
become a mark for the gibes of the age." 

* Choiseul is reported to hare said of the Jesuits: "leor éducation détruite, 


tous les autres corpa religieux tomberont d'eux-mêmes.” Barruel, Hist. du Jacelin- 
dame, vol. |. p. 6% 


* Bo low had the talents of the once illustrious church of Franco fallen, that 
ia the latter part of the eighteenth century, when Christianity itself was assailed, 
not one champion of note appeared in its ranks ; and when the, convocation of the 
dlergy, in 1770, published their famous anathema against. the dangers of unbelief, 
and offered rewards for the best essays In defence of the Christian faith, the pro: 
ductions called forth were so despleable that they sensibly injured the cause 


gloat Alison's Hit, of Europa, vol. t pp. 189,181. 
* Tn (766, the Rev. William Cole writes to Alban Butler; “1 travelied to Paris 
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more directed towards physical phenomens. From this, the po- 
litical movement received a vast accession of . For the 
French intellect, shifting the scene of its labours, diverted the 
thoughts of men from the internal to the external, and concen- 
trating attention upon their material rather than upon their 
spiritual wants, turned against the encroachments of the state 
an hostility formerly reserved for the encroachments of the church. 
Whenever a tendency arises to prefer what comes from without 
to what comes from within, and thus Pa a matter at the 
expense of mind, there will also be a lency to believe that an 
institution which hampers our opinions is less hurtful than one 
which controls our acts, Precisely in the same way, men who 
reject the fandamental truths of religion, will care little for the 
extent to which those truths are perverted. Men who deny the 
existence of the Deity and the immortality of the soul, will take 
no heed of the way in which a gross and formal worship obsoures 
those sublime doctrines. All the idolatry, all the ceremonials, 
all the pomp, all the dogmas, and all the traditions by which re- 
ligion is retarded, will give them no disquietude, because tl 
consider the opinions that are checked to be equally false wit 
those that are favoured. Why should they, to whom transcen- 
dental truths are unknown, labour to remove the superstitions 
which darken the truths? Such a generation, so far from at- 
tacking ecclesiastical usurpations, rather look on the clergy 
as convenient tools to ensnare the ignorant and control the vul- 
gar. ‘Therefore it is that we rarely hear of a sincere atheist being 
a zealous polemic, But if that should occur, which a century 
ago occurred in France ; if it should happen that men of great 
energy, and actuated by the feelings T have described, were to 
find themselves in the presence of a — despotism,—they 
would direct against it the whole of their powers ; and ‘they 
would act with the more determined vigour, because, 

that their all was at stake, temporal happiness would be to them 
not only the first, but also the sole consideration, 

It is from this point of view that the progress of those athe- 
istical opinions, which now rose in France, becomes a matter of 
great painful interest, And the date at which they E 
peared, fully corroborates what I have just said respecting 

that took in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
‘The first great work in which they were openly proin ted, war 
the celebrated Encyclopædia, published in 1751, fore that 


© M. Barante 


(Littérature Française au XVII Sücle, p. 94) says, "On arriva 
bientót å tout nier ; d(jà linceédalité avait rejeté lea preuves divines de la révélation, 
ot avgit abjuré les devoirs et les souvenirs chrétions; on vit alors Pathélemo lever 
n front plus hardi, et. proelamez que tout sentiment religieux était uno révorie ot 
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with great fulness of illustration, Helvétius examines the 
of those other feelings which regulate human actions. ‘Thus, | 
says that both ambition and friendship are entirely the work of 
physical en Men yearn after fame, on account either of 
the pleasure which they expect the mere possession of it will 
give, or else as the means of subsequently procuring other pleas- 
ures. As to friendship, the only use of it is to increase our pleas- 
‘ures or mitigate our pains; and it is with this Of ieh Oman 
to hold communion with his friend." Beyond this, life has 
nothing to offer. ‘To love what is for the sake of the 
ness, is as impossible-as to love what is bad for the sake the 
evil" The mother who weeps for the loss of her child, is solely 
actuated by selfishness ; she mourns because a pleasure is taken 
from her, and because she sees avoid difficult to fill up. Soit 
is, that the loftiest virtnes,as well as the meanest vices, are 
— PA by the tamer wé find - T —— — 
is t mover ani ator very t i 
we have, ài hres gen mis AT ‘are, we owe to the external 
world ; nor is Man himself aught else except what he is made by 
the objects which surround him.* 

"The views put forward in this celebrated work I have stated 
at some length ; not so much on account of the ability with 
which they are advocated, as on account of the clue they furnish 
to the movements of a most remarkable Indeed, so cóm- 
pletely did they harmonize with the prevalling® tendencies, that 
they not only quickly obtained for their author a vast 
reputation," but, during many-years, they continued to increase 
in ae and, in France in particulas; they exercised gnat 


ur ot au plaisir 
nt Indifférenta à tou! du 


jx 30, BE, MS * 818, Compare Epicurus, in 
T'Eepri, vol. iL. p, 45, —— A remit jue l'amitié, ainsi 
ai esp y — Ta seii 
"Îl Joi 


“i Salnt n in a t Hctedtug admit that “eg étrangers les 
plus éminenta par désiraient d'être — 
chez un Side dn D en dcs Biog, Unis. vol. 
xx. p. 9, 
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century," still he found it utterly impossible to escape from 
those tendencies towards the external which governed Tis own 
age, The consequence was, that he called his work a «Treatise 
on Sensations ;”** and in it he peremptorily asserts, that every 
thing we know is the result of sensation; by which he means 
the effect pi preda pn S» by * action.of balers external — 
Whatever ma; mght of the accuracy this opinion, there 
can be no doubt that it is enforced with a closeness and severity 
of reasoning which deserves the highest praise, ‘To 
however, the arguments by which his view is supported, 
lead to a discussion foreign — pred resent object, w. ich i is, ; merely 
to point ont the relation between his philosophy and the 
temper of his contemporaries. Without, therefore, pretending to 
EA thing like a critical examination of his celebrated book, I will 
Dring together the essential positions on which it is based, 
Ep cha to fitustrate tho harmony between it and the in: 

nabits of the age in which it appeared.” 

The materials from which the philosophy of aaa was 
originally drawn, were contained in the great work publish 
Locke about sixty years before this time, — though — of 


what was most essential was borrowed from the English philoso- 
her, there was one very im; d ant peta in which the disciple 
this 


ant 

red from his master. Ai ference is strikingly charac~ 
— dd Session which the Franch — now 

n e, with some looseness of expression, and possibly 
with some looseness of thought, had asserted the separate exist- 
ence of a power of reflection, and had maintained that by means 
of that power the products of sensation became available. Con- 
dillac, moved by the prevailing temper of his own time, would 
not hear of such a distinction. He, like most of his contempo- 
raries, was jealous of any claim which increased the authority of 
the ini and weakened that of the external, He, 
altogether rejects the faculty of reflection as a source of our ideas; 
and this partly because it is but the channel through which ideas 


= “Condillac est le métaphysicien français du xvi siècle,” — Courin, Hist, de la 
* ——— hich, as M. Cousin is 'omparaison, le 
Dwi LO "rans ci 

cheaters ha Odier Hist. de la Philee 11. rol. Be 

C On the Immanes influence of Condillac, compare "Hist. de la Aladi- 
cine, vol. i. p. 2555 Cuvier, Eloges, vol ll, p. 387; Broussais, Cours de 
en oil, 520; Pinel, Alión, Mentale, p. 94; Brown's Philos. of the 
p3 

^ Whether or not Locke held that reflection is an independent as well as 
separate faculty, ls uncertain; because 
to prove either tho affirmative or the ne 
Locke uses the word so vaguel: PIE isciples to 
misas thoy plesse." History — 1852, p. 71. 

VOL. 1.—40 
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Thus much as to the progress of French know! respect- 
ing those parts of nature Eee are in themselves vidi and of 
which we cannot tell whether they have a material existence, or 
whether they are- mere conditions and properties of other 
bodies" "The immense value of these discoveries, as increasing 
the number of known traths, is incontestable: but, at the same 
time, another class of discoveries was made, which, dealing more 

alpably with the visible world, and being also more easily un- 
imei produced more immediate results, and, as I shall pres- 
ently show, exercised a remarkable influence in strengthening 
that democratic tendency which accompanied the French Revo- 
lution. It is impossible, within the limits I have assigned to 
myself, to give any thing like an adequate notion of the marvel» 
lous activity with which the French now pushed their researches 
into every department of the organic and —— world ; still 
it is, I think, practicable to compress into a few pages such a 
summary of the more salient qune as will afford the reader 
some idea of what was done by that generation of great thinkers 
which flourished in France during the latter halfof the eighteenth 
century. 

If we confine our view to the globe we inhabit, it must be al- 
lowed that chemistry and geology are the two sciences which not 
only offer the fhirest promise, butalready contain the largest gen- 
eralizations, ‘The reason of this will become clear, if we attend 
to the ideas on which these two great subjects are based. The 
idea of chemistry, is the study of composition ;"* the idea of 
ogy, is the study of position. The object of the first is, to learn 
the laws which govern the properties of matter; the object of 
the second is, to learn the laws which govern its locality, In 
chemistry, we experiment; in geology, we observe. In chemistry, 
we deal with the moleculararrangement of the smallest atoms ¿44 
in geology, with the cosmological arrangement of the largest 
doctrine belonging to the same order, for lts generallty, ita fertility, and it cer- 
tainty." Whewell’s Hist. of the Indue. Sciences, vol, ii, p. 429; eee also p. 008. 

2 Ax to the capa impo ‘of conceiving the existence of matter witli- 
out properties which give rise to forces (note in Paget's Lectures on 1 
vol. i. p. 61), there aro two reasons which prevent me from attaching much w 
to it. “First, a conception which, in one stage of knowledge, is called impossib 
becomes, la a Inter stage, perfectly casy, and so natural as to be often termed beces 


tary. Secoudly, however indisoluble the connexion may appear between force and 
matter, it was not found fatal to the dynamical theory of Leibnitz; it has not pre- 


vented other eminent thinkers from holding similar views; and the argamente of 
Berkeley, though constantly attacked, have never been refuted. 
+2 Every chemical decomposition being only a new form, of composltion, Mesía 
et Verdeil, Chimie Anatomique, vol. I. pp. 455, 456, 498: “de tout cola Ii risulto, 
que la dissolution est un cas particulier des combinaisons,” 
1% What is erroneously called the atomic theory, ia, properly — D 
ai 
ry. 


y» 
pothesis, and not a theory: but hypothesis though it be, it is by that we 


wield the doctrine of definite proportions, the cornerstone of chemistry. 
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masses. Hence it is that the chemist by his — 
the geologist by his grandeur, touch the two extremes of thema- 
terial universe ; and, starting from these opposite points, have, 
as Iconld easily prove, a constantly increasing tendency to bring 
under their own «authority sciences Delish har have at present an in- 
dependent existence, and which, for the sake of a division of la- 
bonr, it is still convenient to study — ; though it must 
be the business of philosophy, pi called, to integrate 
them into a complete and Metro em Indeed itis obvious, 
that if we knew all the laws of the composition of matter, and 
likewise all the laws of its position, we should. likewise know all 
the changes of which matter is capable spontaneously, that is, 
when uninterrupted by the mind of man. Every 
which any given substance presents must — either by 
something taking place in the substance, or else by something 
taking place out of it, but acting upon it; while what ocenm 
within must be explicable by its own composition, and what oc- 
curs without coat bé due to its position in relation to the objects 
by which it is affected. Thisis an exhaustive statement ofevery 
positis contingency, and to one of these two classes of laws every 

vider be referrible ; even those mysterious forces which, 
* T deri be emanations from matter, or whether they ba 

of matter, must in an ultimate analysis. 
— it internal arrangement, or else on the exi lo- 
cality of their physical antecedents, However convenient, 
therefore, it may be, in the present state of our — 
speak of vital principles, imponderable fluids, and elas rs 
such terms can only be provisional, and are to be considered as 
mere names for that residue of unexplained facts, which it will 
be the business of future to bring under generalizations wide 
— to cover and include the whole. 
lese ideas of composition and of position being: thus the 


basis of all natural science, it is not — that chemistry 


and geology, which are their best, but their insufficient ; 
resentatives, should in modern nios lave made more. 

than any other of the great branches of human knowledge. Ak 
though the chemists and geologists have not yet risen to the full 
height of their respective subjects," there are few things more 
zurious than to note the way in which, during the last two gene- 
rations, they have been — their views,- 

ing on topics with which, at first sight, they appeared: to have no 
voncern,—making other branches of i — tributary to 
2wn,—and collecting from every quarter that intellectual y 


Wo 
19 asy of them being stil tered, la gestor, the hypothesis of catastro. 
phee; In eboiabeury, by the hygeiheda af vi — 
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which, long hidden in obscure corners, had been wasted in the 
cultivation of special and inferior pursuits. This, as — one 
of the great intellectual characteristics of the present Pee shall 
hereafter examine at considerable length ; bnt what I have now 
to show is, that in these two vast sciences, which, h still 
very imperfect, must eventually be superior to all others, the first 
important steps were made by Frenchmen during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, 

That we owe ta France the existence of chemistry aa a 
science, will be admitted by every one who uses the word science 
in the sense in which alone it ought to be understood, namely, 
as a body of generalizations so irrefragably true, that, though 
they may he subsequently covered by higher generalizations, 
they cannot be overthrown by them ; in other words, ge 
tions which may be absorbed, but not refuted, In this point of 
view, there are in the history of chemistry aly Sires great stages. 
‘The first stage was the destruction of the phlogistic theory, and 
the establishment, upon its ruins. of the doctrines of atts tet 
combustion, and respiration. The second was the estab- 
lishment of the principle of definite proportions, and the spa 
cation to it of the atomic hypothesis. The third stage, above 
which we have not. yet risen, consists in the union of chemi 
und electrical laws, and in the progress we are making towards 
fusing into one generalization their separate phenomena. Which 
of these three stages was in its own the most valuable, is not 
now the question; but it is certain that the first of them was 
the work of Lavoisier, by far the greatest of the French chemists, 
Before him several important points had been cleared up by the 
English chemists, whose experiments ascertained the existence 
of bodies formerly unknown. The links, however, to connect 
the facts, were still wanting; and until Lavoisier entered the 
field, there were no generalizations wide enough to entitle chem- 
istry to be called a science; or, to speak more properly, the T 
large generalization commonly received was that by Stahl, whicl 
the great Frenehman proved to be not only imperfect, but alto- 
gether inaccurate. A notice of the vast discoveries of Lavoisier 
will be found in many well-known books :1% it is enough to say, 
that he not only E let out the laws of the oxidation of bodies 
and of their combustion, but that he is the author of the true 
theory of respiration, the purely chemical charactor of which he 
first demonstrated ; thus laying the foundation of those views 

" 


Chemistry, vol. i. 
anda part of t 
Physiol. vel. i, pp. 00, 823. 
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ibseq) 
ond chapter of this Introduction, may be a] 
great problems in the history of Man. 
so obviously due to France, that though the system now estab- 
lished was quickly adopted in other countries, it received the 
name of the French chemistry." At the same time, the old 
nomenclature being full of old errors, a new one was required, 
and here again France took the initiative; since this great 
reformation was begun by four of her most eminent 
who flourished only a few years before the Revolution.'** 

While one division of the French thinkers was reducing to 
order the ps irregularities of chemical phenomena, another 
division of them was performing precisely the same service for 
geology. The-first step towards popularizing this noble study 
was taken by Buffon, who, in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, broached a geological theory, which, though not 
original, excited attention by its eloquence, and by the 
speculations with which he connected it. This was follow 
by the more special but still important labours of Rouelle, Des- 
marest, Dolomicu, and Montlosier, who, in less than forty years, 


effected a complete revolution in the ideas of Frenchmen, by 
familiarizing them with the strange conception, that the surface 
of our planet, even where it appears perfectly stable, is constant- 
ly undergoing most extensive changes, It began to be under 


™ According to Mr. Harcourt (Brit. Asse. Report sor 1839, p. 10), Cavendish 
has this Pep far as England —— “He, fü 2 of all Bis — 
did Justice to the rival theory recontly proposed by Lavoisier.” = 
“La chimie française.” Thomson’ Hist, of Chemistry, vol. ti, pp, 101, 19 

On the excitement caused by Lavoisier’s viows, seo a letter which Jefferson wrote | 
Paris, in 1789, printed partly in Zucker’ Life of Jefferson, vol. i pp. 814, SIS; and. 
at length in Jegeraon's — rol. ii. pp. 463-453. 

St“ The first attempt to form a systematic chemical nomenclature waa made by 
Lavoisier, Berthollet, G. de Morveau, and Fourcroy, soon after the discovery of 

> Jip. 127. Cuvier (Progrée des 

p» 
chi 
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stood, that this perpetual flux takes place not only in those 

of — Heec are obviously us np ie n in 
those which seem to-possess every t of stre and per- 
manence, such as the mountains of granite which wall the globe, 
and are the shell and encasement in which it is held, As soon 
ts the mid became —— this —— universal 
change, time was ripe for the appearance of some great 
thinker, who should generalize the scattered observations, and 
form them into a science, by connecting them with some other 
department of knowledge, of which the laws, or, at all events, 
the empirical uniformities, had been already ascertained. 

It was at this point, and while the inquiries of geologists, 
notwithstanding their value, were still crude and unsettled, that 
the subject was taken up by Cuvier, one of the greatest natural- 
ists Europe has ever produced. A few others there are who 
have surpassed him in depth; but in comprehensiveness it would 
be hard to find his superior; and the immense range of his studies 
gave him a peculiar advantage in surveying the operations and de- 
pendencies of the external world.» This ble man is un- 
questionably the founder of geology as a science, since he is not 
only the first who saw the necessity of bringing to bear upon it the 
generalizations of comparative anatomy, but he is also the first 
who actually, executing this great idea, succeeded in co-ordina- 
ting the study of the strata of the earth with the study of the 
fossil animals found in them. Shortly before his researches 
were published, many valuable facts had indeed been collected 
respecting the separate strata; the primary formations bei 
investigated by the Germans, the secondary ones by the E; 
lish.5 But these observations, notwithstandi eir merit, 
were isolated ; and they lacked that vast conception which gave 


I This comprohonsivenoss of Cuviae is justly remarked by M. Flourens as tha 
trading eharacteristie of his mind. Flourens, Zt. des Trasaın de Curier, pp: 16, 
vaste.’ 


ut 
r Owen, 
of Brit. Assoc. for 1843, p. 
1796 that there were thus “opened to film entirely new views of the theory of the 
earth.” p, 909. Soo also Bakewel'a Geology, p. 308; and Milne Edwards, ie 
part ll, p. 279. The Importance of this step is becoming more evident every year; 
and it has been justly remarked, that without paleontology there would. on Esl 


speaking, no. « Balfour's Botany, 1849, p. 591. R. Murchison 
pir PU v — study of — remains which has led to the 
clear subdivision of the vast mass of older rocks, which were there formerly merged 
znder the unmeaning term *Grauwacke" In the same able work, wo are 
told that, “in surveying the whole series of formations the —* —*8R 
fally impressed with the conviction that there has, at all periods, aubsisted a "T 
intimate connexion between the existence, or, at all events, the preservation of. 
mals, and the media is which they have been fossilized.” For an instance of this 
in the old red mndstone, me ph 238, E 

'hexell Hiat. of Sciences, vol. ; Lyells Geol. p. 50. Indeed gocis 
rocelved its name from the Germans. Bi ' Geol. p. 108. y 
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predictions would be equally aceurate. It is, therefore, clear, 
that the burden of proof lies not on those who assert the eternal 
regularity of nature, but rather on those who deny it; and who 
set up an imaginary period, to which they assign an imaginary 
catastrophe, during which they say new laws were introduced 
and a new order established. Such gratuitous assumptions, even 
if they eventually turn out to be true, are in the present state 
of knowledge unwarrantable, and ought to be rej „as the last 
remains of those theological mae er by which the march of 
every science has in its turn been hindered, ‘These and all 
analogous notions work a double mischief. They are mischiev- 
ous, because they ripple the human mind by imposing limits to 
its inquiries ; and above all they are mischievous, because they 
weaken that vast conception of continuous and uninterrupted 
law, which few indeed are able firmly to seize, but on which the 
bight generalizations of future science must ultimately de- 
pen 
™ Even Cuvier held the doctrine of cal ; but, as Sir Charles Lyell 

(Principles of Geol 60), his own discoveries supplied us with the means 
overthrowing It, ai M us with the idea of continuity. Indeed, it was 
ono ef the fossil observations of Cuvier which first d the link betwoen replloa, 


198, Brit, 
Ais. To tls 


from Cuvier, ick Cuvier 
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produce obvious and practical benefit. ‘The w 

that though the English made several —— they did 
not possess, during seventy years, a single man who took a really 
comprehensive view of the phenomena of nature ; not one who 
© be compared with those illustrious thinkers, who in France 
reformed every branch of physical knowledge, Nor was it until 
more than two generations after the death of Newton, that the 
first symptoms appeared of a remarkable reaction, which Ta 
displayed itself in nearly every department of the national intel- 
lect. In physics, it is enough to mention Dalton, Davy, and 
Young, each of whom was in his own field the founder of a new 
epoch; while oh other subjects I can only just refer, first, to the 
influence of the Scotch school ; and, secondly, to that sudden 
and well-deserved admiration for the German literature, of which 
Coleridge was the principal exponent, and which infused into 
the English mind a. taste for izati igher and more 


generalizations 
fearless than any hitherto known. The history of this vast move- 
ment, Which began early in the nineteenth century, will be 
traced in the future volumes of this work: at present I merely 
notice it as illustrating the fact, that until the movement began, 


the English, though superior to the French in several matters of 
extreme importance, were for many years inferior to them in 
those large —— views, withont which not only is the 
most patient industry of no avail, but even real discoveries lose 
their proper value, for want of such habits of generalization as 
would trace their connexion with each other, and consolidate 
their severed fragments into one vast system of complete and 
harmonious truth, 

The interest attached to these inquiries has induced me to 
treat them at greater length than I had intended ; perhaps, at 
greater length than is suitable to the suggestive and preparatory 
character of this introduction. But the extraordinary success 
with which the French now cultivated physical knowledge, is so 
curious on account of its connexion ith the Revolution, that 1 
must mention a few more of its most prominent instances ; 
though, for the sake of brevity, I will confine myself to those 
three great divisions, which, when put together, form what is 
called Natural History, and in all of which we shall see that the 
most important steps were taken in France during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. a 

In the first of these divisions, namely the department of zool- 
ogy, we owe to the Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, those 
generalizations which are still the highest this branch of knowl- 
edge has reached. "Taking zoology in the proper sense of the 
term, it consists only of two parts, the anatomical part, which is ` 
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racticability of his own precepts. His additions to 

Len — gi of com: Br anatomy are probably more nu- 
merous han those any other man ; but what has 
liim most celebrity is, the te bos spirit with which he 
used what he acquired, Independently of other generalizations, 
he is the — of that vast classification of the whole animal 
kingdom into vertebrata, mollusca, articulata, and radiata ;!% 
a classification which keeps its ground, and is one of the most 
remarkable instances of that largo and philosophic spirit which 
see brought to bear upon the phenomena of the material 
world, ue 

‚Great, however, as is the name of Cuvier, a ter still re- 
mains behind. I allude, of course, to Bichat, whose reputation 
is steadily increasing as our knowledge advances, and who, if we 
compare the shortness of his life with the reach and depth of 
his views, must be pronounced the most profound thinker and 
the most consummate observer by whom the organization of the 
animal frame has yet been studied." Ho wanted, indeed, that 
comprehensive knowledge for which Cuvier was "remarkable ; 
but though, on this account, his generalizations were drawn from 
a smaller surface, they were, on the other hand, less provisional : 
they were, I think, more yid ies and cortainly they dealt with 
more momentous topics. For, the attention of Bichat was pre- 
eminently directed to the human frame'* in the largest sense 


™ The foundations of this celebrate 


however (Flourens, 
ter, 1791, ‘that the dissection of some — 
form the classification of the whole animal kin Compare Cher, Rigne 
m os iy cn siiis position made to Cuvier's arrangement has as proceeded 
we oni 0 ion mi 
eio the doctrine of of circular: — 


asatomtate 
to divide the radiata (rope en Dematoneara. Owen Invertebrata, 1855, pp. 14 
16; and Jones's Animal Kingdom, 1855, p. 4: As, however, it seems probu- 
blo that all animals have a distinct nervous system, this subdivision ie only p pk 
sional; and it is very likely that when Sur microscopes are 
have to return to Cavier's arrangement, Some of —— — eed 
the npodous echinoderms from tbe radiata; but in this Mr. Rymer. Tm (Animal 
‚Kingdom, p. 211) viadicates the Cuverian classification. 
-a Wo may except Aristotle ; but between Aristotle and Bichat, T can find zo 
lo mam 
™ Bat not exclusively, M. Blainville (P eom) vol, i.p. — aye, 
“celui quí, comme Bichat | bornait aes études. US enden metae 350, 
“quand on ne considère que ce se posse chez l'homme, ninsi que ern — 


d howerer, is much too ively stated. — 
que j'ai faites sur les animaus vivans," Anatomie vol 
L p. 882; and for other instances of his experiments on animals below man, sce the 
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exhaust the actual resources of zoological science; so that all sub- 
sequent naturalists have been compelled to follow one of these 
two schemes; that is, either to follow Cuvier in comparing the 
organs of animals, or else to follow Bichat in comparing the tis- 
sues which comipose the organs.” And inasmuch as one com- 
parison is chiefly stive of fanction, and the other comparison 
of structure, it is evident, that to raise the study of the animal 
world to the highest point of which it is capable, both these great 
plans are necessary: Bat if we ask which of the two plans, un- 
aided by the other, is more likely to produce important results, 
the palm must, I think, be yielded to that proposed by Bichat. 
Certainly, if we Dok at the question as one to be decided by aus 
thority, a majority of the most eminent anatomists and physiol- 
ogists now incline to the side of Bichat, rather than to that of 
Cuvier; while, as a matter of history, it may be proved that the 
reputation of Bichat has, with the advance of knowledge, in- 
creased more rapidly than that of his great rival. What, however, 
appears to me still more decisive, is, that the two most important 
discoveries made in our time respecting the classification’ of ani- 
mals, are entirely the resalt of the method which Bichat sug- 
gested. The first discovery is that made by Agassiz, who, in the 
course of his ichthyological researches, was led to perceive that 
the arrangement by Cuvier according to organs, did not fulfil its 
purpose in regard to fossil fishes, because in the lapse of ages the 
characteristics of their structure were destroyed. ^? He, there- 
fore, adopted the only other ering plai; and studied tho tie- 
sues, which, being less complex than the — are oftener fbund 
intact. The result was the very remarkable discovery, that the 
tegumentary membrane of fishes is so intimately connected with 
their organization, that if the whole of a fish has perished except 
this membrane, it is practicable, by noting its characteristics, to 
reconstruct the animal in its most essential parts. Of the value 
of this principle of harmony, some idea may be formed from the 
circumstance, that on it Agassiz has based the whole of that cel- 
ebrated classification, of which he is the sole author, and by 
which fossil ichthyology has for the first time assumed a precise 
and definite shape.'** 

" complet and in tbe. 
in which be nami thew his kapango 5 extremely vagas. Tanz ln ie Rigae 
Animal, vol. i. p. 12, ho rays of living bodies, "leur tisma ext dono de 
réseaux et de mailles, ou de fbres et do lames solides, qui renferment des 
dans leura intervalles.” 
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discovery is similar to that which we owe to 
the meti 


‘stages thro 
which our knowledge has successively |, must, I think, 
led to the conclusion, that while fully recognizing the great 
merit of these investigators of the animal frame, our highest ad- 
miration ought to be reserved not for those who make the dis- 
coveries, but rather for those who point out how the discoveries 
are to be made." When the true path of inquiry has once been 
indicated, the rest is comparatively easy. The beaten highway 
is always open ; and the difficulty is, not to find those who will 
travel the old road, but those who will make a fresh one, ger 
age produces in abundance men of sagacity and of considerabl 
industry, who, while perfectly competent to increase the details 
of a science, are unable to extend its distant boundaries. This 
is because such extension must be accompanied by a new 
method,'** which, to be valuable as well as new, supposes on 


Nasmyth, in his last work (Researches on the Teeth, na $1), Lo 
do olat out an error; while Owen (Odontography, vol. i, pp. xivi-1vl.) treats Na- 
smyth as an impudent st. 

9 Dr, Whewell (ist, of Judae. Sciences, vol. Bi, p. 078) sayu, that “be Das care 
fied into every part of the animal lom an examination, founded upon this dis. 
covery, and has published the resulta of this in his t" Tf this able, but 
rather hasty writer, bad read the eg he would hare found that Mr, Owen, 
so far from carrying the examination * every the animal kin; y" dise 
tinctly confines himself to “one of the primary ki 
(I quote his own words from l. 1, p. xvii.) and to think, 
that below the vertebrata, tho inquiry would fernish little or no aid for the purposes 
of classification. 

EX But in comparing the merits of discoverers themselves, we must praise lim. 
who proves rather than him who ts, See some sensible remarks in (seers 

pol L p. alix; which, boworer, do not net my otwarvations on tho 
superiority of method. — 

™ By anew mothod of inquiring into a subject, I mean an sj n to it of. 
generalizations from some other t, ro as to widen the feld of thought. To 
call this a new method is rather vague; but there is no other word to express the 
process, Properly speaking, there are only two methods, the inductive and the da- 
ductive; vi h essentially diferent, aro so mixed together, as to make It 
impossible wholly to separate them. The discussion of the real nature of this differ- 
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nence,—like those of Aristotle, Bacon, and De: an 
epoch in the history of the human mind ; and as can only 
be fairly estimated by connecting them with the social and in- 
tellectual condition of the age in which they appeared, This 
gives an importance and a meaning to the writings of Bichat, of 
which few indeed are fully aware. The two greatest recent dis- 
coveries respecting the classification of animals are, as we have 
just seen, the result of his teaching ; but his influence has 
duced other effects still more momentous, He, aided by 
anis, rendered to physiology the incalculable service, of prevente 
ing it from — in that melancholy reaction to which 
France was exposed early in the nineteenth century, This is 
too large a subject to discuss at present ; but I may mention, 
that when N: on; not from feelings of conviction, but for self- 
ish purposes of his own, attempted. to restore the power of ec- 
clesiastical principles, the men of letters, with disgraceful sub- 
serviency, fell into his view ; and. there began a marked decline 
in that independent and innovating spirit, with which during 
fifty years the French had cultivated the highest departments of 
knowledge. Hence that metaphysical school arose, which, though 
professing to hold aloof from theology, was intimately allied with 
it; and whose showy conceits form, in their ephemeral splendour, 
a striking contrast to the severer methods followed in the preced- 
ing generation." Against this movement, the French physiolo- 
gists have, as a body, always protested; and it may be clearly 
proved that) their opposition, which even the great abilities-of 
Cuvier were unable to win over, is partly due to the impetus 
given by Bichat, in enforcing in his own pursuit the necessity of 
rejecting those assumptions by which metaphysicians and theo- 
logians seek to control every science. As an illustration of this, 
I may mention two facts worthy of note. "The first is, that in 
England, where during a considerable period the influence of 
Bichat was scarcely felt, many, even of our eminent physiologi 
have shown a marked disposition to ally themselves with the 
swactionary party; and have not only opposed such novelties as 
they could not immediately explain, but have degraded their own 
noble science by making it a handmaid to serve the purposes of 
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Tf now we look at the organs by which in man the functions 
of these two lives are carried on, we shall be struck by the re- 
markable fact, that the organs of his vegetable life are very irreg- 
ular, those of his animal life very symmetrical. His vegetative, 
or organic, life is conducted by the stomach, the intestines, and 
the glandular system in general, such as the liver and the 
pancreas; all of which are irregular, and admit of the greatest 
variety of form and development, without their functions being 
seriously disturbed. But in his animal life the Ins are 50 es- 
sentially symmetrical, that a very alight de; rom the ordi- 
nary type impairs their action.“ Not only the brain, but also 
the organs of sense, as the eyes, the nose, the ears, are perfectly 
symmetrical; and they as well as the other organs of animal life, 
as the feet and hands, are double, presenting on each side of the 
body two separate parts which correspond with each other, and 
produce a symmetry unknown to our vegetative life, the organs 
of which are, for the most part, merely single, ns in the stomach, 
liver, pancreas, and spleen.’ 

From this fundamental difference between the organs of the 
two lives, there have arisen several other differences of great in- 


des 


anatomy sup 
than those o 


quirol, Ma 

‘A result, though perhaps an unconscious one, of the application and extension of 
these ideas, is, that within the last few years there has a leal theory. 
of what are called “symmetrical diseases," the leading facts of which have been 
Jong known, but are now only beginning to he — Seo Paget's P. 
vol, 1. pp. 15-22, vol. Él, pp. 244, 246; Simon's Pathology, pp. 210, 2115 
Human Physiol, pp, 001, 608. 

™ Bichat sur la Vie, pp. 16-21. 
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that such violations of symmetry are susceptible of mathematica] 
calculation, was to make & vast addition to our knowledge; but 
what seems to me still more important, ie, that it —*—— an 
approach to the magnificent idea, that AT which occurs 
lated by law, and that confusion ler are impos- 
sible. For, by proving that even the most uncouth and sin- 
gular forms of minerals are the natural results of their antece- 
dents, Hany laid the foundation of what may be called the 
pathology of the inorganic world. However paradoxical such a 
notion may seem, it is certain that symmetry is to crystals what 
health is to animals; so that an ME edil of. — in the first, 
corresponds with an ap ce of disease in the second, 
When, therefore, the minds of of men became familiarized with the 
great truth, that in the mineral kingdom there is, properly 
speaking, no irregularity, it became more easy for them to grasp 
e still higher truth, that the same principle holds good of tha 
— kingdom, although from the superior complexity of the 
phenomena, it will be long before we can arrive at an equal de- 
monstration. But, that such a demonstration is possible, is the 
principle upon which the future progress of all organic, and in- 
deed of all mental science, depends, And it is very observable, 
that the same generation which established the fi fact, that the 
— aberrations presented by minerals are strictly regular, 
took the first steps towards Cetablishing the far higher fact, 
that the aberrations of the human mind are governed by laws ag 
unfailing as those which determine the condition of inert matter, 
The examination of this would lead to a digression foreign to my 
present design; but I may mention that, at the end of the cen- 
tury, there was written in France the celebrated treatise on in- 
sanity, by Pinel; a work remarkable in many respects, but chiefly 
bject in ph 1 phenomena, 
EI TT Mees ae 
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wag necessary that, in the latter half of the century, the ground 
of attack should be shifted. This is precisely what was done by 
the wonderful impetus given to every branch of natural science, 
For, the attention of men being thus steadily fixed upon the ex- 
ternal world, the internal fell into neglect ; while, as the exter- 
nal corresponds to the state, and the internal to the church, it 
was on of the same intellectual development, that the assailers 
of the existing fabric should turn against political abuses the 
energy which the preceding generation had ‘reserved for religious 
ones. 


Thus it was that the French Revolution, like every great 
revolution the world has yet seen, was preceded by a 
change in the habits and associations of the national intellect. 
But besides this, there was also taking — precisely at the. 
same time, a vast social movement, which was intimately con 
nected with the intellectual movement, and indeed formed part 
of it, in so far as it was followed by similar results and produced 
by similar causes. The nature of this social revolution I shall 
examine only very briefly, because in a future volume it will be 
necessary to trace its history minutely, in order to illustrate the 
slighter but still remarkable changes, which in the same period 
were going on in English miT 

In France, before the lution, the people, though always 
very social, were also very exclusive, ‘The upper ‘classes, d 
tected by an imaginary superiority, looked with scorn upon 
whose birth or titles were unequal to their own. . The class im- 
mediately below them copied and communicated their exam; 
and every order in society endeavoured to find some fanciful di 
tinction which should guard them from the contamination of 
their inferiors, The dy three real sources of riority,—tho 
superiority of morals, of intellect, and of know! —were en- 
tirely overlooked in this absurd scheme; and men became ac- 
eustomed to pride themselves not on any essential difference, but 
on those inferior matters, which, with extremely few exceptions, 
are the result of accident, and therefore no test of merit,** 

"The first great blow to this state of things, was the unpre- 
cedented impulse given to the cultivation of physical science 
Those vast discoveries which were being made, not only stimu- 
lated the intellect of thinking men, but even roused the curiosity 
of the more thoughtless parts of society, The lectures of chem- 
ists, of geologists, of mincralogists, and of physiologists, were at- 

™ Comp. Mim. de Sigur, vol. L p 23, with the Introduction to Dys Réaur, His 

i 1 de M. 

rie ur Een 
cause he selected for his mistresses some women who were not of | 1 Min. 
de Montbarey, vol. i, p. 341, and me vol. UL p. 117. 
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cept in the courts of European princes, where a certain barba- 
tian splendour is still retained. So far was this carried, that in 
the eg 5 the rank of @ person might be imme- 
diately known is appearance ; no one presuming to usurp a 
garb worn by the class immediately above his own! But in 
that democratic movement which preceded the French Revolu- 
tion, the minds of men became too earnest, too intent upon 
higher matter, to busy themselves with those idle devices which 
engrossed the attention of their fathers, A contemptuous disre- 
gard of such distinctions became general. In Paris the innova- 
tion was seen even in those gay assemblies, where a certain 
amount of personal decoration is still considered natural. At 
dinners, suppers, and balls, it is noticed by contemporary obsery- 
ers, that the dress: usually worn was becoming so simple as to 
cause 3 confusion of ranks, until at length every distinction was 
abandoned by both sexes ; the men, on such occasions, coming 
in a common frock-coat, the women in their ordinary morning- 
gowns Nay, to such a pitch was this carried, that we are as- 
sured by the Prince de Montbarey, who was in Paris at the time, 
that shortly before the Revolution, even those who had stars and 
orders were careful to hide them by buttoning their coats, so 
that these marks of superiority might no longer be seen,*'* 


™ Among many other ——— which might be pra of this distinction of 
fonteit, divers E vol 


classes by dress, see Mo 
want des Rioux, Historiettes, vol. i. p. 86 note. 

= In August, 1787, Jefferson writes from Paris ( 
“In zocicty, the habit — is — 
great suppers in frock: the court an: 
pando pe ed ari high to be an} 
last. refage from which etiquette, formality, foliy will be driven. 
these, and they would be on a level with other people," Jefferson, was a 
and a diplomalist, and was well acquainted with his profession. The cha 
ever, which he noticed, had been coming on rome years earlier, Ina letter 
in May, 1786, it is said: "Il est rare aujourd'hui de rencontrer dans le monde des 
personnes qui solent ee qu'on appello. Ims 
chapeau, les hommes en froc et en gilet." "pP. 
and on tho increased simplicity of In. 1780, see vol. xL. pp. 141, 142. 

‘who witnessed these changes, and was much displeased by them, saya of thelr: 
cater, “ile no voyalent pss que lea frocs, çant les amples et imposans véte- 
mes de l'ancienne cour, — un penchamt général pour té" Afis, 
de Sigur, vol. L p. 181, ' Soulavie (Règne de Lewis XVI, vol. vis p. 88) obsorves, 
that ‘Jes grands, vers les aj de la N 

simples et pou coûteux ;" that “on no dist! actrice," 
p.43: see also an extract from Montjere 

Compare Mèm. eer Marie Antoinette, vol, 1, pp. 226, $72, 

de Madame da Hawsset, introduc, p. 17, 

“Les personnes de premier mung et mime d'un áge mfr, quí avaient teavallld 
toute leur vie pour obtenir les ordres du roi, preuve de la plus haute faveur, shabi 
tuèrent ù en encher les marques dietinctives ed br ce jui leur pèr- 
mettait de conrir A pled dans les rues et de se confondre. la V Mim. de 
Afostbsrey, vol. ili. pp. 161, 162, Another alteration of the same tendency is worth 
socording, The Baroness d’Oberkirch, who revisited Paris in 1784, remarked, om 


vil, pp. 7-10; and Talle 
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The other innovation to which 1 have referred is 
teresting as characteristic of the spirit of the time. 
that the tendency to amalgamate the different orders of 
was shown in the institution of clubs; a remarkable c i 
ance, which to us seems ly natural because we are accus- 
tomed to it, but of which it may be truly said, that until the 
eighteenth century its existence was impossible. Before the 
eighteenth century, each class was so jealous of its superior- 
ity over the one below it, that to meet together on | terms 
was impracticable; and although a certain patronizing 1 
iarity towards one's inferiors might be safely indulged in, this 
only marked the immense interval of separation, since the 
man had no fear of his condescension being abused. Im 
pt old times a proper respect was paid to rank and birth ; and 

who could count his twenty ancestors was venerated toam 
extent of which we, in these degenerate days, can 
an idea. As to any thing like social equality, that was a no- 
tion too preposterous to be conceived ; nor was it 1 
any institution should exist which placed mere ordinary men on 
a level with those illustrious characters, whose veins were filled 
with the purest blood, and the quarterings of whose arms none 
b hope to rival. E | = 

ut in the eighteenth century the progress of knowledge 

came so remarkable, that the new pdaciple of intellectual su- 
periority made rapid encroachments on the old principle of aris 
tocratic superiority. As soon as these encroachments had 
reached a certain point, they gave rise to an institution sui 
to them ; and thus it was that there were first established 
in which all the educated classes could assemble, without 
to those other differences which, in the preceding period, 
them separate. The peculiarity of this was, that, for mere. 
poses of social enjoyment, men were brought into contact, 
according to the aristocratic scheme, had nothing in com 
but who were now placed on the same footing in so far as they 
belonged to the same establishment, conformed ta the | 
rules, and reaped the same advantages. 1t was, however, ex 


pected that the members, though varying in many other 
were to be all, in some peuepetp n and in this | 
amd 


her arrival, that “ gentlemen began about this time to zo about. 
in full dross. +. And ue nok 


unarmed, and 

swords oi the French nobility laid ase. 
which the example of thelr fathers had consecrated through eentaries.” - 
kirch'a Memoirs, Lond. 1852, vol. ii, p. 211. 

?" A striking instance of which was, moreover, seen in the number of 
ances, which first became frequent about the middle of the: of Louis. 
LN pe an arl vol. iii, pp. 116, 156, 107; 
vol. fit pe 
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ciety first distinctly recognized a classification previously un- 
known ; the division between noble and ignoble being succeeded 
by another division between educated and uneduca: 

"The rise and growth of clubs is, therefore, to the philosophie 
observer, a question of immense importance; and it is one 
which, as 1 shall hereafter prove, played a great part in the his- 
tory of England during the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In reference to our present subject, it is interesting to 
observe, that the first clubs, in (he modern sense of the word, 
which ever existed in Paris, were formed about 1782, only seven 
years before the French Revolution, At the beginning they 
were merely intended tobe social — ; but they quickly 
assumed a democratic character, conformable to the spirit of the 
A Their first result, as was noticed by a keen observer ot 
what was then passing, was to make the manners of the up; 
classes more simple than they had hitherto been, and to weak 
that love of form and ceremony suitable to their earlier habits. 
These clubs likewise effected a remarkable separation between 
the sexes; and it is recorded, that after their establishment, 
women associated more with each other, and were oftener seen - 
in public unaccompanied by men. This had the effect of en- 
couraging among men a republican ronghness, which the influence 
of the other sex would have tended to keep down. All these 
things effaced the old lines of demarcation between the different 
ranks, and by merging the various classes into one, made the 
force of their united opposition irresistible, and speedily over- 
threw both the church and the state. The exact period at 
which the clubs became political cannot, of course, be ascertain- 
ed, but the change seems to have taken place about 1784.20 


non encore 
nourenus, 
momentanément de 


vol. fi, 


— Ta politi 
fo ique y gagna, 
Kim 3 ‘ie 


Correspond. vol, xiv, pp, 480-180, where there is alio a notice of “le 
—— succès qu'a eu l'ótsblissement des clubs a l'anglaise.” See also, on the 
diminished attention paid to women, Williams's Letters from France, vol. it, p. BO, 
Bd. edit, 1796. 

9 The remarks of Georg: 
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vernment to NEE a treaty, 
republic in the rights it had 
—— Pe ae at 
of men came forward, volunteering 
fight for the liberties of America, "The heroism with which 
these auxiliarios aided the noble struggle, forms a cheering pas- 
sage in the history of that time ; but is foreign to my — 
purpose, which is merely to notice its effect in hastening the sp- 
proach of the French Revolution, And this effect was indeed 
most remarkable. Besides the indirect result produced by the 
example of a successful rebellion, the French were still further 
imulated by actual contact with their new allies, The French 
officers and soldiers who served in America, introduced into their 
own country, on their return, those democratic opinions which 
Ea had imbibed in the infant republic" By this means 
fresh strength was given to the revolutionary tendencies alread: 
—— and it is worthy of remark, that Lafayette fees 
m the same source one of his most celebrated acts, He drew 
his sword on behalf of the Americans ; and they, in their turn, 
communicated to him that famous doctrine respecti the rights of 
man, which, at his instigation, was formally by the Na- 
tional ‘Assembly. 211 Indeed, there is reason to ve, that the 
final blow the French government received was actually dealt 


‘ith America, Compare Min. de Georg, vol, ir. p S10; and Pasan, Diplomatie 


Française, vol. vil p. 180, 
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hitherto been su only applicable to the chi were for 
the first time applied to the state, Coi with this move- 
ment, and ind: — part of it, other circumstances occur- 

red of the same character, Nowit was that the political econo- 
mists succeeded in proving that the interference of the govern- 
ing classes had inflicted great mischief even upon the material 
interests of the country ; and had, by their protective measures, 
injured what they were believed to have benefited. This re- 
markable discovery in favour of general freedom, put a fresh 
weapon into the hands of the Deben party ; whose 
was still further increased by the unrivalled eloquence with 
which Rousseau assailed the existing fabric. Precisely the same 
tendency was exhibited in the extraordinary impulso given to 
every branch of physical science, which familiarized men with 
ideas of progress, and brought them into collision with the sta- 
tionary and conservative ideas natural to government, The dis- 
coveries made respecting the external world, encouraged a rest- 
leasness and excitement of mind hostile to the spirit of routine, 
and therefore full of danger for institutions only recommended by 
their antiquity. This eagerness for ph knowledge also 
effected a change in education, and ancient —— 
being neglected, another link was Levered which connected t 
present with the past. The — the — timate — 
old opinions, was unable to resist the ty, becas 
she was weakened by treason in jp own — For by this 
time, Calvinism had spread so much among the French clergy, 
es to break them into * hostile parties, and render it impossi- 
ble to rally them against their common foe, The growth of 


tially democratic, a revolutionary spirit appeared 
ecclesiastical profession, so that the in the church was ac~ 
companied by another feud between the government and the 
church. These were the leadii mm toms of that vast move- 
ment which culminated in the Revolution ; and all of 
— indicated peer di so saab and 

rganized, as to make it certain that some it catastrophe 
was impending. At length, and when every thing was was ready 
for explosion, the news of the American Rebellion fell like a 
spark on the inflammatory mass, and ignited a flame which 
never ceased its ravages until it had — all that French- 
men once held dear, and had left for the instruction of mankind 
an — lesson of — crimes into which continued oppression 
may hurry a generous and long-suffering people. 

"Bash d is a rapid outline of the view AN MIS TAY studies have 
ed me to take of the canses of the French Revolution. That 
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ever imperfections may be observed, the fault consists, not in 
the method proposed, but in the extreme difficulty of any single 
man putting into fall tion all the parts of so vast a scheme. 
It is on this point, and on this alone, that I feel the need of 
t indulgence. But, as to the plan itself, I have no misgiv- 
inge; because I am deeply convinced that the time is fast ap- 
roaching when the history of ea IM deed eee i 
ting; when its study will be recognized as the noblest and 
most arduous of all pursuits ; and when it will be clearly nn 
that, to cultivate it with success, there is wanted a wide 
comprehensive mind, richly furnished with the highest branches 
of human knowledge. When this is fully admitted, history will 
be written only by those whose habits fit them for the task; and 
it will be rescued from the hands of biographers, genealogi 
collectors of anecdotes, chroniclers of courts, of princes, and of 
nobles,—those babblers of vain things, who lic in wait at every 
corner, and infest this the public highway of our national litera- 
ture, That such compilers should on a province so far 
above their own, and sl think that by these means th cau 
throw light on the affairs of men, is one of many proofs of the 
still —— condition of our knowledge, and of the indis- 
tinctness with which its boundaries have been mapped out. If 
I have done any thing towards bringing these intrusions) into 
discredit, and inspiring historians themselves with a sense of the 
dignity of their own calling, I shall have rendered in my time 
some little service, and I shall be well content to have it said, 


taking of such novelty and magnitude, I have a right to expect, 
And I would, moreover, add, that if the reader has met with opin- 
ions adverse to his own, he should remember that his views are, 
— the same as those which I too once held, and which 

have abandoned, because, after a wider range of study, I found 


them unsupported by solid proof, subversive of the interests of 
Man, and fatal to the progress of his knowledge. To examine 
the notions in which we have been educated, and to turn aside 
from those which will not bear the test, is a task so pai that 
they who shrink from the suffering should pause before E 
proach those by whom the suffering is undergone. What I have 
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stating that they 
ey be even affected by 


irection those laws take, or else by their comparative 4 
To discover these fundamental laws will be the business of 
Introduction; while, in the body of the work, I shall 
them to the history of Bor EH endeavour by their aid. to 
work out. the epochs through which we have Memes 
fix the basis of onr present civilization, and indicate the path o 
our future progress, 
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Rational Discussion of the Phenomena and the Tendencies of History in 
General. 12mo. Cloth, cx 
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THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL, AND THEIR PLACE IN HIS- 
TORY, TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. By W. 
Ronrmreow Surrü, M A., LL. D., author of “The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church." m — 
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THE VISION OF ESTHER. By Ouances Dr Kar. A sequel to “The 
Nez of Nimrod; an Oriental Romance in Verse.” 12mo. M $1.50. 
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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Being Part V of the PRINCIPLES OF 
SOCIOLOGY. (The concluding portion of Volume IL) By Hismmt Srex- 
cxn. 1 vol, mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers; or zent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


Now York: D. APPLETON & 00., 1, 9, & 5 Bond Street. 
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ERRORS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. By the late Watux R 
Honasox, LL. D., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edin- 
>= American revised edltlon. I2mo, cloth, $1.50, 
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DEMOSTHENES. ByS. H. Borcnsn, Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
- Sixth volume of * Classical Writers,” edited by Professor J, R.Garxx, 16mo, 
cloth, 60 cents, 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL READER, compiled and edited by Jaxrs Jonessor, 
author of " Principles and Practice of Teaching,” ete. With Mlastretions 
12m, cloth, $1.26. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART: An Mustrated Folio 
containing Views of the Interior and numerous Groups of Objects. Edited 
by General L, P. pı Czsxous. Tllustrations by George Gibson. Imperial 4to, 
50 cents, 
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THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER: A Complete System of Light-line 
Phonography, being a Plain and Practical Method of acquiring a Perfect 
Knowledge of the Principles of the bost Phonetic Shorthand, By Gzoros H. 
Tuonstox, President of the New York State Stenographers’ Association. 
12mo, cloth, $1.26. 
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